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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Adams, Charles Edgar 
Adams, Robert 
Adie, Alexander 
Ailee, Jimmy 
Ally Keena 
Andersen, Christian P< 
Anderson, Jama* 
Anderson, Joseph ... 
Anzolin, Antom 
Applin, Fraderick ... 
Arbuthnot, Samuel ... 
Archbold, Shirley 
Arroo, Peter 
Armstrong, Hub it .. 
Ashford, Alfred 

Bag»ah 

•arber, George Philip 
Barlow, Joseph 
Barnard, Frederick William 

Beaton, Donald 

Beldan, Eli 

Bellman, Thomas 

Bennett, Frank 

Bigga, Edward Charles 
Binnie, Thomas 
Bittoon 

Bl ok, Henry Bowyer 
Bleir, Robert 
B«on. Alfred 
Boyd, Robert Mitchell 
Boyle, Edward 
Brand, Francis Rolsert 
Brenan, John O'Neil 

Ureusch, Ludwig Jensen 
Brocklehurst, litiv. .Wii 

Eroadliurst 
Buchanan, William Henry ... 

Burke, William 

Buss, Charles William 
Bueuttin, Joseph 

Callow. William Henry ... 

Campbell, George 

Campbell, .Tames 
Campbell, Rev. Joseph 

Canny, Win. 

Carr, Archer William 

Carter. John 

Casev, Denis 
Cattermull. Albert 
Caulfeild, Henry St. George 

Clark, James 

Clark, William Henry 

Clarke, William 

Clayton, John William ... 

Colombi, Charlie 

Cannell, Thomas 

Cooper, Fr nk 

Coeper, Herbert James 
Cooper, John Walter 

Cooper, Joseph 

Coatin, John Moedy 

Courtice, Frederick 

Coyne, David 

Crampton, Alexander Brodie 

Crampton, Ezra 

Cran, Alexander 

Cran, William 
Cribb, William Alfred 
Crow, Ernest Wilfred 
Cuddihey, William ... 



Pacific Islander 
Cane Farmer 
Cany Farmer 

Paci tic Islander 
Pacific Islander 
Cane Farmer 
Manager of Federal Co 



Mossman 
, Childcrs . 
Mackay ... 
Childers ... 
Childers . 
Ayr 

Cwrns ... 



Cane Farmer 

Cane FannM 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Pacific Islander 

Cane Farmer 

( nd i,i I -maker and Member Workers' Political Organisation 

Pacific Islander " ... 

| Pacific Islander 

. M.L.A 

I Canecutter and Contractor 

Cane Farmer and Dii «ctor Mossman Central Mill Company 

I Selector 

Cane Farmer ... 

' Labourer ... 

Canecutter and Representative «f Sugar Worker* Union 
Cane Parmer and Representative Halifax Planters' Club . 

1 Pacific Islander 

Storekeeper and Member Chamber af Commerce 
Storekeeper and !.*()'. 'Ur Age"t ... 
Part Owner Ripple Creek Sugur Plantation .. 

General Labourer ... ... ... ... ... 

Storekeeper and Labour Agent 

Immigration Agent and Officer in Charge Pacific Island 
Labour 

Cane Fanner, Woongarra Scrub, Bundaberg 

Clergyman, Cliunh of England 

Cane Farmer and Acting Chairman Mossman Central 
Mill Company 

Labourer 

Sugar Planter and M anufacturer 

Cane Farmer ... 

Cane Farmer ... 

Cane Farmer ... 

Cane Farmer 

Archdeacon, Church of Enyl nd 

Cane Farmerand President Herbert River Farmers' League 
Cane Farmer, Storekeeper, and Representative Sugar 
Workers' Union 

Sugar Plantation Manager ... 

Serge ivnt of Police ... 

Cane Farmer 

Inspector of Pacific Islanders and Assistant Immigrati 



1 Iomebush 
Mossman 
Rockhampton 



Childers ... 
Bundaberg 
Mackay ... 
Mossman 
Homebush 

Proserpine 
Homebush 
Ingham .. 
Hambledon 
Childers ... 
Mackay ... 
Proserpiue 
Geraldton 
Ingha 



Sn^ir I'l.u. 

Labourer 
Cane Farmer 
Pacific Islander 
Missionary, Que* 



Cane Farmer 
Ploughman .. 
Cane Farmer 



a Manager 



island Kanaka Mission 



Manager Nerang Central Mill 

Manager Gin Gin Central Mill 

Cane Farmer 

Kanaka Storekeeper and Labaur Agent 
Labourer and Selector and Representative 

Workers' Union 
Pacific Islander 



Dab!.' Angus Nielaon 
Dark, Emanuel 
Davids, Smith William 
Delahunt, John 
Delamo, Harry 
Denman, Edward ... 
Desplace, Wilfrid Emmi 
Devon, James 



Cane Farmer 

. . . I Cane Farmer 

... Manager, Mulgrave Central Mill 

... Dairy Farmer, from New South Wales 

Pacific Islander 

... Cane Farmer 
nuel Manager, Moreton Central Mill 

... Labourer 



Bundaberg 
Brisbane . . 



Hambledon 
Bundaberg 
Proserpine 

Geraldton 

Hambledon 



Bundaberg 
Geraldten 
Bundaberg 
Bundaberg 

Bundaberg 
Hambledon 
Hambledon 
Childers .. 
Beenleigh 

Coders 

Hambleden 

Proserpine 
Brisbane 
Bundaberg 
Marian ... 
Hambledon 
Gin Gin ... 
Beenleigh 
Nerang ... 
Gin Gm ... 
Nambour 
Ingham ... 
Geraldton 



Proserpine 
Bundaberg 

Mirani ... 
Mulgrave 
Cairns ... 

Mackay ... 

Nambour 

Geraldton 



VI. 



LIST OF WITNESSES- 



sr and Director. Mo.isman Central Mill Company I Moa 



Dui 



. Hi.-h.ir 



Eastaughffe, Alexander 
Kdmonds, John Richard 
Edwards, James Augustus . 
Elliot, Philip Llewellyn .. 
Ellis, Philip George .. 
Ennght. James Grant 
Epps, Herbert 



Flod! g Philip 
Foley, Thomas 

Foonah 

Fordyce, William Begg 
Franeis, William Travor 
Eraser, Alexander ... 
Fraser, Frank 
Frodsham, Right R 
George Horsfall 

Gaymoona 

German, William 
Gibson, Hon. Angus, M.L.C. 
Gollu-lv, William ... 
Grant, 'Peter George 
Gray, Charles 
Greer, John 

Griffin, William CharUw 
Grosskreutx, William 
GuatavS*n, Otto 

Hammond, Jnlin Edmund 

Hundley , George 
Hannan, Edward ... 
Harding, Julin Fletcher 
Harrington, Johu ... 
Hartwell, Leonard ... 
Harvey, William ... 
Heard, Frederick John 
llindmarsh, Jolm 
Hockings, Eniext 
Hogan, Edward 
Hopkins, Francis ... 
Hornln-ook, Francis Charles 

Horton, Leonard Cecil 
Howard, Thomas Staines ... 

Howes, Charles 

Hunter, John 

Jack, Andrew 

Jemima 

Jensen, Thomas Christian ... 

will 

Jodrell, Charles Edward ... 

Johnson, John 

Johnson, Rslph Godachall... 

David Frederick 
Jones, Richard Owen 

Kamm, Gustave George ... 

Keeseree 

Kelly, Michael 

Keree, Sam 

Kirwan, Philip 

Klugh, Charles Reade 
Knox, Edward William ,., 
Kruman, Petti- 

Laease, Charles 

Laffa 

Larcombe, Jamss 

Lee, Harry William 

Lee, Robert 
Leonard, Thomas 
Livingstone, George 

Lontal , 

Low, Tom 

Lucas, Charles Edward 

Lumaoona 

Lunny, John 
Lutz, Lenhart 
Lyon, Darby 



M:ic-d..i- 



, John 



M.n-li.-n/.i.., Kdward William 

M*i;t i-r.-io, C dirge 

Ma-uish, Kn-l'Tii k Cl|.irh:,i 
Mnli'Tioy, Daniel William ., 



eFarr, 



r and Commist 



Cane Farmer .. 

Sugar Plantation Manager 

Labourer and Representative Sugar Worker*' Union 

Journalist 

Cane Farmer 

Pari 6c Islander 

Pacific Islander 

Pacific Islander (French subject) 

Pacific TfiUnder 

Cane Contractor .. 

Waterside Worker and Secretary, Waterside Workers 
Union 

Pacific Islander 

Cane Farmer 

Secretary, Sugar Workers' Union 

Sergeant of Police and Inspector of Pacific Islanders 

Cane Farmer and Contractor 

Anglican Bishop of Jforth Queensland 



Pacific Islander 

Cane Earner 

Sugar Planter and Ma ufacturer 
Cane Farmer and Representative Sugar Workers" t'r 
Police Magistrate ami Inspector of Pacific Inlanders 
Cane Farmer and Representative Farmers' Association .. 

Labourer ... 

Cane Farmer and Secretary Cairns Farmers' Association 
Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer, Nativeof Finland 

Assistant Tnspeotor of Pacific Islanderfl . . 

Cane Farmer 

Licensed Victualler and Cane Farmer 

Cane Farinsr . . , 

Carter, and Representative of Sugar Workers' Union 

Cane Fanner 

Contractor 

Cane Farmer and Representative Halifax Plantern' Club 

Manager, Proserpine Central Mill 

Can* Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Bookseller ... 

Inspector of Pacific Islanders ; Officer in Charge Labour 

Bureau 
Cane Farmer 
Cane Farmer 

Labourer 

Cane Farmer from Clarence River 

Cane Farmer .. 

Half caste Aboriginal, Wife of Ally Kee-na , 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Commission Agent, Cane Farmer, and Contractor 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Saddler, Auctioneer, Commission Agent, and Representa- 
tive Farmers' Association 

Pacific Islander 

Storekeeper and Labourer 

Pacific Islander 

Cane Farmer 

Manager for Pax ton and Co. and Agent for A.U.8 N. Coy. 

General Manager, C.S.R. Company 

Pacific Islander 



Cane Farmer and Chairman Maeknade Farmers' A 

Pacific Islander 

Butcher, President of W.P.O. .,. 

State School Teacher ... 

Selector and Fisherman 

Cane Farmer 

St<.rfl.;ei-pi!r and Hawker 

Pacific Ljlnnder 

Pacific Islander 

Farm Work Contractor ... 

Pacific Islander 

Labourer 

Cane Fanner 

Labourer 

Cane Farmer 

Baker ,„ \[\ \" ^ 

t'ane Farmer and Secretary Farm ore 1 Association 



2i",;-2f!9 
31K-320 
217-220 



Childers .. 
[ Plane Creek 
Bundaberg 
Ingham ... 
Cairns ... 

•MuWve 
Mulgrave 
Proserpine 
Nambour 

Bundaberg 



lugha.n . 

Ingham 

Ingham. 



Ayr 

Gia Gin .. 
Childers . 

Gerald ton 
Ingham 
Ingham ... 



Ayr 

Ayr'" 
Hambledon 
Mackay ... 
Mack ay ... 
Brisbane... 
Beenleigh 

mm ... 

Childers . 

Rockhamptoi 

Childers ... 

Geraldton 

Homebush 

Bundaberg 

Childers ... 

Marian 
Bundaberg 

Maekay ... 
Bundaberg 



| Proserpine 

Wfackav ... 
1 Bundaberg 



155157 
23, 24 
310, 311 



LIST OF WITNESSES-«»«<i»*«/. 



Malecieux, Alfred ... 
Malone, John Matthew 
Maluini 
Manatah 

Mann, Alexander ... 
Mann, John, M.L A. 
Manaon, Sinclair 
Markey. Biniel 



PaciKc Islander (French suhject) j 

Tfibucconi.t, Laeour Agent, and Kepresenta tiveef W, P.O. 

Pacific Islander 

Pacific Islander 
Cane Farmer 
Cane Farmer 

Manager, North Isia Central Mill 
I Cane *Vt 



Markwell, George Ediuon- Solicitor and Cane Farmer 



Martin, Alfred Benjant'n 
Martin. Edward 
Martindale, Frederick 
Matthewson, dailies... 
McCroady, Hugh 
McEwen, Robert 
McGowan, Charts Willia 

Melntyre.Rev. 
McKav, Edwa 
Mehan, Putrin 
Merz, Henry 

Milroy, George 

Molu, John 

Mullens, John 

Muntz, George Woodville . 



Niolson, George 
Niven, Huph 
Nivtn, William 
Norris, Keuben 
Nott, Frederick Lewis 
Nnmakata 



unt Bauole Central Mill 

uf Police .... 

epresentative of Unemployed Association . 



ie<l Victualler, Am 



Vorket 



Ruckhampton 

Rockh.nnptou J 

Geraldton 

Bundaherg 

Bimdaberg 

Cairns 

ChtlrlerS !." 

Marian 

Geraldton 

Maryborough 
Mackay ... 
Charters Towers 
Bundaherg 
I Mackay ... 
Mackay ... 
Geraldton 

Mackay 
[ Kockhair.ptori 



Cane Fai _ 
Labourer 
Pacilic Islander 
Farm Labourer 
One Farmer 



c Uander (wife of A lick Ling) . 



I Secretin- of Cne 



Ogston, William . Cane Farn 

Optieuheim. lleimich Philip Cane Fan 
O Kior.lnn, .lohn ... ... | Cane Vnn 



r n»d Representative Sugar Workcis' Union.. 



Paters..i, John 
Payardt, Willisra 
Pearson, Daniel ... 



Alex 



Petersen, Niels Peter 
Petersen. Peter 
Philips, Albert 
Piegrotno, Arthur ... 
Pohhnan, John 
Power, Uscar Eugene 
Primrose, Henry 
Pringle, George 
Pritcliard, George Henry . 

Q' 



lUndel, Henry 
Rankin, Vr-iwia Alexaikli 
Rannie, Douglas 
Rebetzke, Frederick 
Reid, James 

Reynolds, James Patrick 
Reynolds, William Rees 

Riddell, John 
Roach, Alexander .. 
Rosendahl, Christian 
Rosenlund, Niels Lauritz . 
Rowe, Edwin John ... 
Ruttinger, August ... 
Ryan, Thomas 
Ryan, Wm. Harold 



eenhill 
ederick ... 
nd Martin 



Labourer and Representative Sugar Workers' Union 
Cane Furmef and Yiee -president Farmers' Association ... 
Cane Farmer and Representative Herbert River Farmers' 
League 

Sugar Plantation Manager 

Pacific Islander 

Cane Parmer mi Butcher 

Cane Farmer 

Inspector uf Paci c Islanders ... 



Cant' Farmer 

Clerk of Petty Sessions and Inspector of Pacific Islanders 

Sergeant of Police 

Sugar Plantation Manager 

Representative, Chamber of Commerce 

Pacific Ulamdw 

Sergeant uf Polio* and Acting Clerk of Petty Session* 



Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders 

Cane Farmer 

Cam Farmer 

I Cane Farmer 

I Captain and Part Owner of Labour Vessel*, "Ivanhoe"j 
and "Sfdnev Belle" I 

Cane farmer ... 

1 Pacific Islander 

, Cane Fanner and Representative Halifax Planters' Club 

Timber-getter 

Catie Fanner 

I Labourer 

•Cane Farmer 

First Class Constable and Acting Inspector of Pacifi 
1 Islanders 

Pacific fslanrier (Native of Queensland) , 

I Selwyn Missioner (Church of England) 

1 Pacific Islander 

I Pacific Islander 



Labourer and Representative of Sugar Workers' Uni 
Pacific Islander (French subject) 
Cab Pro • 



Soona Dabie 
Soreneen, Jena Peter 
Staines, Arthur 



Sugar Plantation Manager 
Labourer 

Acting Sergeant of Police 
Commission Agent 
Landowner 

Pacilic Islander 
i Cane Fanner 

I Inspector of Pacific Islanders 



| Char... . 
Mulgrave 
Mulgrave 
Beenleigh 
Mulgrave 
Mossman 



Piano < 'mk 

Mossman 
Mulgrave 
Charters Towi 
Ingham ... 
Bundaherg 
Beenleigh 

Ingham .. 



Geraldto?i 

fnYbam Z 

Mackay ... 
Rockhamptcm N. 
Proserpine 
Cairns 
Hambledon 
Rock harnptor 
T»wiisvilJe 

Childers .. 
Beenleigh 
Bundaberg 
Townsville 



Gin Gin ... 
Ingham ... 
Mackay .,, 
Eton 

Proserpine 
Mossman 
Bundaherg 
Brisbane 
Marian 
Beenleigh 
Ingham 
Childers ... 
Marian . . . 
Hambledon 
Mackay ... 
Proserpine 

Homebuah 

Mackay . . . 

Beenleigh 

Bundaherg 

Ingham . 

Ingham ... 

Mackay 

Geraldton 

Home bush 

Bundaberg 

Mackay . . 

Proserpine 

Childers . , 
1 Mulgrave 

Cairns 

Johnstone River, 
Townsville 
, Cairns . . 

Homebush 
I Port Douglas 



77. 78 
286, 287 
281, 282 



Till. 



LIST OF WITNESSES -eontin 



Sterry, Henry Crawshay 
Stevens, Frank James 
Stubbin, Robert 
Sullivan, John Pempsey ... 
Sucmalea 

Swauton, Thomaa 

Swayne, Edward 

Tftit, James 
Taller 

Tainm, Fred 

Tarrie 

Tarrim Dooley 
Ti.vlor, William Jolm 

Tolly Vully Mi 

Tcmphr, John 

Th«ma«, Joliami 

Thompson, John 

Th vn in-, Aloxandor William 
fomkms, Rov. Charles 
Warren 

Tommy 

T«ngoa, Henry 
Tow 

Townsend, Ge»rge R»bert . 
Townson, Thomas 

Toysin, Andrew 

Trent, Charles 

Tr«y, Roger Michael 

Tunniii, Kobert Puntin 



Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

State School Teacher 

I Inspector of Pacific Islanders 

| Pacific Islander 

Can* Farmer 

I Cane Farmer and Secretary Pioneer Farmers 

| Member Sugar Workers' Union 
l Pacific Islander 

Pacific Islander 

Pacific Islander 

Pacific Islander 

Cane Farmer ... 

Pacific Ishndw 

Cune Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Missionary of Church »f Christ 
Solicitor ... ... 

Clergyman, Church of England 

Pacific Inlander 

Pacific Islander 
i Pacific Islander 

•fHcer, Government Lab«ur Bureau 

Cane farmer 

Pacific Islander 

Secretary Herbert River Sugar Worker,-.' I'm 

Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders 
. Cane Farmer, and Mercantile Manager for 
and Newell. 

Cane Farmer, and Chairmanof Piano Creek C< 

Cane Farmer 



... Proserpine 
. . Homebush 
... Kton 

Geraldtan 

, . | Ingham ... 
.. , ChiMers ... 
„i Mackay ... 



Chifders". 
Natnbour 
Cieraldton 



Cssher, Arthur 11 ugh Neville Government Agent 



Walk, Bernard Ferdinand . 
Walker, John William 
Walker, Tlifinns Wilson 

Wilier, Edward 

Wats«n, George 

Waujrh, Robert 

Way to «r 

Webster, Hnnv 

Wells, Th«mas" Hubert 

Wieen, Poter 

Wilsan, William Pettigreu 

Windsor, George 

Winter, Harry 

Wix, Walter 
Wolfe, Thomas 



Young. Georg« Washington 
Young, Horace Edward 



Labourer 

Manager, Kipple Creek Plai 
Cano Parmer, and Hon. Sec. 

Farmers' Association 
Cane Farfter and Reprt*ent 
Leagm 



Woongarra C 
,tive Herbert 



Mackay ... 
Cliilders ... 
Brisbane .. 
Ingham ... ... | 

Ror-khampt»n N. 
Ingham . 



Mulgrave 
Ingham ... 
" mdaberg 



Pacific Islander (Frsnch Subject) 

Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders 
Cane Farmer 

Cane farmer ... "". 
Manager of North Et*» Central Mill 
Pacific Islander 

Labourer 

Pacific Islander (nati ve of Queensland ) 
Superintendent Queensland Kanaka Mission 
Inspector of Pacific Islanders, and Offif.W ii 

Government Labaur Bureau 
Sugar Planter and Manufacturer 



I.rglmm ... 

Ingham .. 
(Jeraldton 
Kockhampton 
Eton 

Childers .. 

Rockhamutuii 

Rockhampton 



TownsviHe 
Eundaberg 



LIST #F DISTRICTS IN WHICH EVIDENCE WAS TAKEN. 



Ally Keena 
Campbell, George ... 
Connell, Thomas 
Cum Cum 

Fenugie 

Eraser, Alexander 
Gray, Charles 
Howes, Charles 
Jemima 

Kamm, Giistave George 



Pacific Islander 

i Caiie Farmer 
Missionary, Queensland Kanaka Mission 
Pacific Islander ... 

i Pacific Islander 

1 Sergeant of Police and Lisp ictor of I'n.cifi 
Cane Farmer and Reproseutative Firmer 

Half-caste Aboriginal, Wifuuf Ally Ke'ei 
Saddler, Autti»n«er, Commission Afc'ent, 
s' Association 



<;>■■]>•-■'■ 



dLal 



Cane Farmer and Viet 
Pacific? Islander 
Pacific Islander 
Pacific IslaaJer 



. Fa< 



Colombi. Charlie 
Cran, Alexander 
Kruman, Peter 
Molu, John 
Nuniakata 

Ot/penbeim, Heinrich Philip Cane Farmer 
Primrose, Henry Sergean f of Police 



Pacific Tslander 
Manager, Kerang Central Mill 
Pacific Islandtr 
Pacific Islander 
Pacific Islander 



Brenan, John O'lVcil 

Cast ii i. J. b n Mood v 
Kiio.t, Edward William . . 
Reynold, William ne««* ... 
Townaend, George Robert 
LWiw, A itliui-Hugh Neville 



Hucrior, George Philip 
Brum), Francis Robert ... 
Unas, Charles William 

Curter, John 

Cuttertmtll, Albert 

Caulfeild, Henry St. George 

Clark, James 

Courtice, Frederick . 
Dal.1, AngU NiWson 
Elliot, Philip Llewellyn ... 
Gibson, Hon. Angus 
Hammond, John Edmund 

Barrow 
Livingstone, George 



Age,.! 



.ii-l Officer ii 



laiye Pacific Itkiiil 



Clerk in Office of Chief Protector of Ab rig 

Captain and Part Owner, Labour Vessels 
Officer, Government Labour' Bureau .. 
Government A Ijeiit 



M. I..A 

StoreWpcr and Labour Agent 
Sugar Planter and Manufacturer 
Sugar Plantation Manager 
Cane Farmer 

Inspector of Pacific Islandeis and Assistant Tmmig 



46, U7 
411-41 fifc Ai>p. xiv. 

424-427 

118-121 
115-117, 422-424 

1-70 



ind Orgar 



?r Sugar Workers' irnion 



Lutz, Lenhart 
Mahoney, Daniel 

Maluini 

Manatah 

Mattliewson, James 
Nott, Frederick Lewis 
Pringle, George 
Reynolds, William Rees ,. 

Saseack 

Sloane, Thomas 

il, William James 
Walker, Tliimos Wilson . 

Young, Miss Florence 
Young, Horace Edwan 
Broughton 

Andersen, Christian Peter 
Aasool 

Campbell, Rev. Joseph 

Delahunt, John 

Delamo, Hair y 

Ellis, PhilipGeerge 
Ererow 

Foonah 

Grant, Peter George 

Kceseree 

Low, Tom 

Lyon, Darby 

Mann, Alexander ... 
Mann, John, M L. A. 
Petersen, Niels Peter 
Juiramoo 
_>myth, Charles Crawford ... 
Soona »abie 

Tommy 

Wilson. William Pettigrew 



Cane Fan 
Su?ar Plantation Manager 
ivl.L.C, Sugar Planter, anil Manufacturer 
Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders 

Storekeeper and Hawker 

Pacific Isl mder 

Cane Fanner 

(.'ane Farmer 
Pacific Islander 
Pacific Islander 
Excise Officer 

Sugar Planter 

Sugar Plantation Manager 

Captain ol Labour Vessel " Ivanhoe" 

Pacific Islander ... ... 

Cab Proprietor 

Cane Fanner 

Cane Farmer and Hon. Secretary Woongarru Canegrowei 
Association 

Superintendent, Queensland Kanaka Mission 
Sugar Planter and Manufacturer 



Pacific Islander 

Archdeacon, Church of England 

Dairy Farmer from New South Wnlcs 

Pacific Islander 

Labourer and Representative Sugar Workers' Dnioi 
Pacific Islander 
Pacific Islander 

Police Magistrate and Inspector 1'acific Islanders 

Pacific Islander 

Pacific Islander 

Labourer .. 

Cane Farmer 
Cane Farmer 
Cane Farmer 

Pacific Islander 

Commission Agent 

Pacific Islander 

Pacific Islander 

Assistant laspeetorof Pacific Islanders 



276, 277 
314 

283, 2S4 
310, 311 
278-280 
282,283 

277, 278 



LIST OF DISTRICTS IN "WHICH EVIDENCE WAS TAKEN— 



Martindale, Frederick 



Barber and Representative of Charters Towers Unemployed 

Association 
Sugar Worker 

Secretary, Charters Towers Unemployed Atifcociation --- 1 



Adams, Charles Edgar 
Adie, Alexander 
Ailee, Jimmy 
Bagoah 
Bittoon 

Clayton, John William 
Cooper, TVs ' 



Epps, I 

Gavmoana 
J.b, William 

ZlorawiU 
Laflfa 

Lee, Harry William 
Lontal 

Maasou, Sinclair 
Power, Oscar Eugene 
Rusi-nluiifl. XieK Lauri 
Smith, John 
Swan ton, Thomas ... 
Thompson, John 



Pacific Islander 
Pacific Islander 
Paeif; c Islander 

Labourer 
Cane Farm 
eFax 



i.l Commission Agent 



Pacific Islander 

... Pacific Islander 
Thomas Cane Farmer 

. Pacific Islander 

State School Tesicher 



Tow 

Wells, Thomas Hubert 

Beldan, Eli 

Dunne, Richard Dem»sev 
Ke»etzke, Frederick 

Stubbin, R»bert 

Temple, John 

Webster, Harry 

Wolfe, Thomas 



Cane Farmer 
Missionary, Chur 
Pacific Islander 
le Farmer 



Cane Farmer 

Ca-ne Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

State School Teacher 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer . . . 

Manager of North Eton Central Mill .. 



Owlilihoy, William 

Devon, James 

Downing, James Robert ... 
Harding, John Fletcher ... 
Morton, Leonard Cecil 
Jodrell, Charles Edward .. 

Lee, Robert 

Malone, J«hn Matthew . . 
Markwell, George Edmon- 

McGowan, Charles Willia m 

Paterson, John 

Sherrington. Duncan 
Snllivan, John Dempsey ... 

Tanna, Fred 

Thomas, Johann 

Torukins, R»v. Charles 

Warren 
Wan eh, Robert 
W or tli, Henry James 



Applin, Frsderick 

Crampton, Ezra, 

Cran, William 

Flori, Philip 

Hundley, Ge»rge 

(tucking, Ernest 

Jensen, Thomas Christian 
Johnston, David Frederick 

Pohlman, J«hn 

indel, Henry 



Storekeeper and Labour Agent 

Cane Parmer 

•, Selector, and Representative Sugar Workers' 



Uni 

Labourer 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer . 
Selector and Fisherman 
Tobacconist. Labour Agent, and Represer 
Solicitor and Cane Farmer 

Licensed Victualler, Auctioneer, and President Johnstone 

River Darradgee Central Mill Association 
Labourer and Representative Sugar Workers' Union 
Labourer and Representative Sugar Workers' Union 
Inspector of Pacific Islanders 

Pacific Islander .. ... 

Cane F'armer 

Clergyman, Church of England 



v^...e Farmer 

CaneFarmer , 

MaDatfer, Gin Gfh Central Mill 

Cane Farmer "] 

CaneFurmer ; '"■ 

Cane Farmer 

Servant of Pulice und Acting Clerk of Petty Sessioi 



Biui 



e, Thti 



Burke, William 
Campbell. James ... 
Clark, William Henry 
Clarke, 'William 
Cooper, John Walter 
Crampton, Alexander Brodie, 
Keree. Sam 
Petersen, Peter 
Riittinger, August ... 



Labourer 

Cane Farmer 

Labourer 

Labourer 

Labourer 

Ploughman 



Arlmthnot, Samuel ... 

Beaton, Donald 

Bennett, Frank 
Howard, Thomas Staines 
Leonard, Thomas ... 



Cane Farmer 

Selector 

Canecutter and Rtpr«entat 



LIST OF DISTRICTS IN WHICH EVIDENCE WAS TAKEN —continued. 



Sorensen, Jens Peter 
Stevena, Frank James 
Windsor, George ... 



Anzolin, Antoni 
Bigga, EdH-ard Charles 
Boyd, Robert Mitchell ... 
Canny, William 
Carr, Archer William 

Crow, Ernest Wilfred 

Fraser, Frank 

Gollogly, Will iam 

Hartwell, Leonard 

Harvey, William 

Heard, Frederick John ... 

Johnson, John 

Jahuson, Ralph Godaehall 
Lacaze, Cliarfea 

Noma, Reuben 

•gston, William 

Pearsou, Daniel 

Nankin, Francia Alexander 
Hosendahl, Christian 
Scott, David Greenhill ... 
Selby, James Frederick .. 

Suonalea 

Telly Velly Mi 

Townson, Thomas 

Trent, Charles 

Tr«v, Roger Michael 
Walker. John William 
Waller, Edward 

Watson, George 

Adam*, Robert 

Barlow, Joaeph 

Blade, Henry Bo wyer ... 

Benuian, Edward 

Enright, Jamea Grant 
F.rdvce, Willia mliegg ... 
H»rnbrook, Fran is Charles 

Kiru'an, Philip 

Klugh, Charlea Keade ... 

Lunny, John 

Macmsh, Frederick Charles 
Martin, Edward 

McCready. Hugh 

McEwen, Robert 

Mclntyre, Rev. Juh 

McLean 
O'Riordan, John 
Penny, John Curwen 
Rannie, Douglas ... 
Ryan, Thom.s 
Sage, CharleaCrace 
Shannon. Rowland Marti 
Smart, .John 
S wayne, Edward 



Armstrong, Robert . 

Coyne, »avid 

Edwards, James Augustus 
Haiman, Edward 
Lucas, Charles Edward 

Marker, Daniel 

Riddell, John 

R>>we, Edwin John .. 



| Martin, Alfred Benjamin 

Dark, Emanuel 
Harrington, John ... 
Hogaa, Edward 



Paci fic Islander (native of Queensland) 
Pacific Islander (French subject) 
Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 



Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer and Representative Halifax Planters' Club 
Part»wner Ripple Creek Sugar Plantation 
Cane Farmer and President Herbert River Farmers' Leugun 
Cane Farmer, Storekeeper, and Representative Sugar 
Workers' Uni«n 

Kanaka Storekeeper and Labour Agent 

Cane Fa rmer and Contractor 

Cane Farmer and Representative Sugar Workers' Union . . 

Cane Farmer 

Contractor 

Cane Farmer and Representative Halifax Planters' Club ... 
Cane Farmer 

Coinniission Agent Cnne Farmer ;iud Contractor 

Cane Farmer and Chairman Maeknade Farmers' Association 

Cane Fanner and Firew««rl Conti-aetor 

Cane Farmer 

" Representative Herbert Hiver Farmer*)' 



196, 197 
197-200 
200, 201 



Representative Halifax Planters Clul> 



Cano Farmer a. 
Cane Farmer 

CaneFarmer ... 

Paeilic Islander 

Pacific rsltiudyr 

Cane Farmer 

Secretary Sugar Workers' Union 
Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders 
Slaoager, Ripple Creek Plantation 
CaneFarmer and Representative Herbert Riv< 

League 
Shearer and Labourer 



Cane Parmer 

Cane Cutter and Contractor 
all 

Cane Fanner 

Journalist 

CaiieFannm- 

L spector of Fai-iMc Islanders 
Government Labour Bureau 
CaneFarmer 
Manager of Paxtontiud 
Labourer 
Solicitor 

Sub-inspector of Police 
Sugar I'ianter 



344, 345 
304-306 
360, 361 



3l>3, 364 
345, 346 
347 349, 353 



li Agent for A. U.S.N. Coy. 



, Charge I 154, 155, 1591S5 

150, 151 
165, 166 
155-157 
174 176, 177, 178 
178, 179 
145 147 
149,150 



ArchUld, Shirley 
Barnard, Frederick William 
Buchanan, William Henry 



Cane Farmer 

Sugar Plantation Manager 

Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders 
Cane Farmer 

Selwya Missi»ner (Church of England) 

CaneFarmer 

Sugar Plantation Manager 

Cane Fanner and Secretary Pioneer Farmer 

Association 
Member Sugar Workers' Uni n 
Pacific Islander 



CaneFarmer 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Licensed Victualler and Cane 
Farm Work Contractor ,., 
Cane Farmer 
CaneFarmer 
CaneFarmer 



Manager, Mount Rauple Central Mill . . 



Cane Farmer 

Carter and Representative of Sugar Worker' Uni 
Cane Farmer 



Pacific Islander 

CaneFarmer 

Cane Farmer and Director Moasmsin Central Mill Coy. . . 
Cane Farmer and Acting Chairman Mossman Central 
Mill Company 

Cane Farmer and Director Mossman Central Mill Coy. ... 
Mi 



141, 142 
147-140 
179-181 

171 
169-171 
157-159 
142-145 
135-139, 173, 174 



181-194 
183 185 
193, 194 
181-183, 188 
188-190 
185-187 
191-193 
190, 191 



211-214 
208-211 
214-216 



LIST «F DISTRICTS IN "WHICH EVIDENCE WAS TAKEN — continued. 



Martindale, Frederick 



Barter and Representative of Charters Towers Unemployed 
Association 

Sugar Worker 

Secretary, Charters Towers Unemployed Association 



Ada»3, Char les Edgar 
Adie, Alexander 

Ailce, Jimmy 

Bagoah 

Bittoon 

Cldj tun, Jbhu William . 

Cooper, Frank 

Eaustaiighffe, Alexander . 
Epps, Herbert 

Gfivmoona 

Job, William Thoma 
H«rswill 

Laffa 

Lee, Harry William 

Maiison, Sinclair 
Power, Osear Eugene 
Rosenlund, Niels Lauritz 
Smith, John 

Swanton, Thomas 

Thompson, John 

Tow 

Wells, Thomas Hubert 



Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Pacific Islander 

PiwiKe Islander 

Paci fie Islander ... • . 

Cane Farmer ... ... ... ... 

Labourer ... ,. ... 

Cane Farmer and Commission Agent ... 

Cane Farmer 

I Pacilie Islander ... ... ... 

I Pacific Islander 

Cane Farmer 

Pacific I»la„aer 

State School Teacher 

Pacific Islander .. .. 

Manager, North Isis Central Mill 

Clerk of Petty Sessions and [nspeetor of Pacific Islanders 

Timfcr-getter 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer ...... 

Missionary, Church of Christ 

Pacific Islander 

Cams Farmer 



Beldan, Eli 

Dunne, Richard Dempsey 
Rebetzke, Frederick 

Stubbin, R»bert 

Temple, John 

Webster, Harry 

Wolfe, Thomas 



b Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

State School Teacher 
Cane Farmer 
Cane Farmer 

Manager of North Eton Central Mill .. 



Boon, Alfred 
Callow, William Hem 

Z-.JiY, Denis 

Cuddihey, William .. 

Dev on, James 

Downing, James Robert . . 
Harding, John Fletcher . 
Horton, Leonard Cecil 
Jodrell, Charle.s Edward . . 

Lee, Robert 

Malone, John Matthew ... 
Markwell, George Edmon- 

McUowan, Charles William 

Patersou, John 

Sherri ngton, Duncan 
Sullivan, Jolm Dempsey ... 

Tanna, Fred 

Thomas, Johann 
Tomkins, Rev. Charles 
Warran 

Waugli, R«L>ert 

Worth, Henry James 



re Sngar Workers' 



Storekeeper and Labour A( 

CaneFarmcr 

~ eantof Police 

onrer. Selector, and t- 

e Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Selector and Fisherman 

Tobacconist, Lalxrnr Agent 

Solicitor and Cane; Farmer 



Licensed Victualler, Auctioneer, mid President Johnstone 

River Darradgee Centra! Mill Association 
Labourer and Representative Sugar Workers' Union 
Labourer and Kepreaentntive Sugar Workers' Union 

Inspector «f Paeitie Islanders 

Pacific Islander 

Cane Farmer 

Clergyman. Church of England 



ind Representative W.P.O. 



Pig Fa 
labour 



Applin, Frederick . 
Cramptan. Ezra 
~- i. William 

i, Philip 

Handley, Gearge 
" king, Ernest 



Jw 



i Chris 



Cane Farmer 
Cant- Farmer 

,ger, Gin Gil 
Coiitrat 



Jahnston, David Frederick 
Pohlman, Jalm 
Randel, Henry 



Central Mill 



e Farmer 

Cauo Farmer 

Cane Farmer .... 
Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer ... 

Sergeant of Police and Acting Ch-rk of Pett.v Sessions 



Binnie, Thomas ... 
Burke, William 
Campbell, James ... 

Clark, William Henry ... Lalwui-et 

Clarke, William Labourer 

Coaper, John Walter ... Lrdmurei- 
Crampton.Alexander Brodie Ploughmi 

Keree, Sam Pacific Islander 

Petersen, Peter Cane Far 

Kiittinger, August .. Labou 



Arbuthnot, Samuel... 
i rSeaton, Donald 
I Bennett, Frank 
| Howard, Thomas Staines . 

Lo»nard, Thomas ... 



Cane Farmer 

Selector 

Canecutter and Representati ve Sugai 



LIST OF DISTRICTS m WHICH EVIDENCE WAS TAKRJU-eontimud. 



Sorensen, Jens Peter 
Stevens, Frank James 
Windsor, George 



Anzolin, Antoni 

Biggs, Edward Charles ... 
Boyd, Kobert Mitchell ... 
Canny, William 
Carr, Archer William 

Crow, Ernest Wilfred 
Fraser, Frank 

Gollogly, William 

Hartwell, Leonard 
Harvey, William 
Heard, Frederick John ... 

Johnson, John 

Johnson, Katph Gudschall 

Lacaze, Charles 

Morris, Reuben 

•gs on, William 

Pearson, Daniel 

Rankin, Francis Alexander 
Rosendahl, Christian 
Scott, David Greenhffi ... 
Selby, James Frederick ... 
Suonalea 

Telly Vell^Mi 

Trent, Charles 

Troy, Roger Michael 
Walker. John William 
Waller, Edward 



Enright, James Gran I 
Fordyce, William Bei 
Horn brook, Francis Charles 

Kirwan, Philip 
Klugh, Charles Reade 

Lunnv, John 

Maeuish, Frederick Charles 

Martin, Edward 

McCready, Hugh 

McEwen, Robert 

Mclntyre, Rev, John 
McLean 

O'Riordan, John 

Penny, John Cur wen 

Rarmie, •ouglas 

Ryan, Thorn >s 
Sage, Charles Crace 
Shannon. Rowland Martin 
Smart, John 
Swayne, Edward 



Pacific Islander (native of Queensland) 
Pacific Islander (French subject) 
Cane Farmer 
Cane Farmer 
Cane Farmer 



19R, 597 
197-200 
200, 201 



steeper, mid Representative Sugar 



Kanaka Storekeeper and Labour Agent 

Cane Farmer and Contractor 

Cane Farmerand Representative Sugar Workers' Union 

Cane Farmer 

Contractor . .. 

Cane Farmer and Representative Halifax Planters' Clulj 
Cane Fanner 

Commission Agent, Cane Farmer and Contractor 

Cane Farmerand Chairman Macknade Farmers' Association I 

Cane Farmer and Firewood Contractor 

Cane Parmer 

Cane Farmer and Representative Herbert Kiver I 

Cane Farmer 
Cane Farmer 
Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer ... ,„ 

Paeilt; Tdander 

Pacific Islander 

Cane Farmer 

Secretary Sugar Workers' Union 

Ass is t n nt 1 i 1 spe ctor of Pac; i (i c T sla nders 
Manager, Kijiple Creek Plantation 

Cane Farmer and Representative Herbert River Farmers' 
League 



e Hidifn.N Planters' Club 



Shear 



r and Lahourer 



Edwards, ^James Augustus 

Lucas, Charles Edward 
Markey, Daniel 
Riddell, John 

R.me, Edwin John 



Journalist ... ... . ... 

Cane Farmer 

V speetor of Pacific Islandu s and Officer n Charge 
I Government Labour Bureau 
I Cane Farmer 

Manager of Pax ton and Co. and Agent for A. U.S.N. Coy. 

Solicitor ... 

Sub-inspector of Police 

Sugar Planter 

Cane Farmer and Carrier 

Presbyterian Missionary 

CaneFarmer 

Sugar Plantation Mftrmgtr 

Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islamders 

Cane Farmer 

Selvvyn Missioner {Church of England) 

Cam- Farmer 

Sugar Plantatiou Manager 

Cane Faimer and Secretary Pioneer F&nsei I 

Association 
Member Sugar Worl ers' Uni n 
Pacilic Islander 



CaneFarmer 

Licensed Victualler aud Cane Farmer... 
Farm Work Contractor 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer , 

Cane Farmer 



344, 345 
3*4-366 
360, 361 



367, 368 
363, 364 
345, 346 
347 349, 353 



154, 155, 159-165 

150, 151 
165, 1GC 

174-176, 177, 178 
17*, 179 
145147 
149, 150 
168, 169 

141, 142 
147-149 
179-181 

171 
169-171 
157-159 
142.145 
135139, 173, 174 



181-191 
183-185 
193, 194 
181-183, 188 
188-190 
185-187 
191-193 
190, 191 



Martin, Alfred Benjamin ... I Manager, Mount Hauple Central Mill . 



Dark, Emanuel 
Harrington, John ... 
Hogan, Edward 



Archbold, Shirley !'. 
Barnard, Frederick William 
Buchanan, William Henry 

Donnelly, Richard Augustine 
Edmonds, John Kichard .. 



CaneFarmer 

Carter and Representative of Sugar Workers' Union 
Cane Farmer 



Pacific Islauder 

CaneFarmer 

Cane Farmer and Director Mossms 
Cane Farmer and Acting Chairr 

Mill Company 
Cane Farmer and Director Mossman Central Mill Coy. 



263, 264 
•252-254 
254.257 



LIST OF DISTRICTS IN WHICH EVI»ENCK WAS TAKEN ^continued. 



I 



Francis, William Trevor ... 

Jack, Andrew 

Jones, Kichard #wen 

Mackay, William 

Muntz, George Wood\ille .. 
Nielaon, George 
Keyno lis, James Patrick . 
~ nio, Robert Punt.in ... 



Mulffrave (Nelson) 



Davids, Smith William ... 

~rmr, John 

uriftin, Wdliiim Charles .. 
Merz, Henry 

Milroy, George 

Mullens, John 

Niven, Hugh 

Smith, Reuken 

Walk, Bernard Ferdinand- 



Secretary Sugar Workers' Union 
Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Farmer and Mercantile Manager for Messrs. Jack 
and Newell 

Manager, Mulgnwe Central Mill 

Labourer ... .. ... ... 

ie Farmer and Secretary Cairns Farmers' Association 

Labourer , ... 

Cane Farmer and Lahourer 

Acting Sergeant of Police 



Cribb, William Alfred ... Cane Farmer 

Desplace.WilfridEmmanuel Manager, Moreton Central Mill 

Gustavson, •tto Cane Farmer (native of Finland) 

Thjnne, AlexanderWiliiam Solicitor 



292, 293 
289-292 

293, 294 
287, 288 
286, 287 



400-406 
400403 
403, 404 
405, 406 



nan, William . Cane Farmer 

Nicholson, John Christopher- Cane Farmer 



, Henry Edward 



lrispectorof Pacific Islanders 



Anderson, Joseph ... 
Bellman, Thomas ... 
Blair, RoW.rt 
JJoyTe, Eiwtrd 
liicu, ■[,, Liidwi s Jens 
Hiisuttin, Joseph ... 
Cooper, Joseph 
Dagg, Robert nlmvks. 
GrcsAreutz, William 
HmdmarKh, John ... 
Macdonald, John ... 
Mackenzie, Edward William Baker 
Perkins, Alexander... 
Reid, James 
Ryan, William Harold 
Smith, Alfred 
Sterry, Harry Crawshay 
Taylor, William John 



Winter, Harry 
Wix, Walter " 
Yassari, George 



Ashford. Alfred 
Brocklehurst, Rev. Joseph 
Broadiuirst 

Flopkino, Francis 

Larcumbe, James 

Maleweux, Alfred 

Philips., Albert 

Wieen, Petfcr 



Ewed, John 
Malezieux, Alfred ... 
McKay, Edward Hect«i 
Narto, Goliern 
Pentecost, Jimmy ... 
Toysin, Andrew 
Way tour 
Wieeu. Peter 
Wooltam, Billy . . 



Frodsham, Riftht Rer. 
George Horsfall 

Hunter, John 

Piegrome, Arthur ... 
Pritchard, George Henry . . 

Smyth, Thomas 

Young, George Washington 



Storekeeper, and Member Chamber of Commerce ... 

General Labourer 

Cane Fanner, Woongarru Scrub, Uundaberg 

Cane Farmer 

Cane Fanner 

Cane FarmBr 

Manager, Proserpine Central Mill 
Labourer ... . . 

Farmer and Butcher 

Cane Farmer 

FiistClassConsUbleand Acting Inspector Paci6c Islanders 

Labourer 

Cane Farmer 



Labourer 

Cane Farmer 

Pacific Islander (native of Queensland) 

Cordial Makerand Member Workers' Political •rganisation 
Clergyman (Church »f England) 

Bookseller 

Butcher urid President Workers' Political •rganisatim 
Pacific Islander (French subject) 

Ttis-t Uir Fai-itir Islanders 

Pacific Islander (French subject) 



Pacific 
Turner 

Pacific 

Pacific 
Pacific 
lVir,<: 



Islander 

Islander ( iencb subject) 
IsUmder (French subject) 



Islander 
Islander 

Islander (French sub jec 
Islander 



Waterside Workers' 



C a n e Farmer f r o m Clarence R i v e r 
Carpenter ... 

Representative Tounsville Chamber of Commerce 

Landowner Johnstone River 

Inspector of Pacific Islanders and Officer i n Cliarge 
Government Labour Bureau 



227-232 
229, 230 
230-232 

227-229 



121-130 
126, 127 
121, 122 



128, 129 

129, 130 
127, 128 



INDEX OF EVIDENCE. 



Accommodation for Wrick Wokkebb. 

Workers— Accommodation for."] 
Banana Cultivation by White Mkn 



Black Labodb. [Vide "Coloured Workers" and 

"Pacific Tdlandord."] 
Bounty. [Vide "Sugar Bounty,''] 
Caneccttjng in Nkw South Wales— 

Work and W^ps 

Crktificates tor White Workers. 

Workers, Certificate for."] 
Cittldbbn, Esiployment op. [Vide "White Workers— 

E nployment ni Children."] 
Climat s Effects os White Pkople- 
Bondaberg 



[Vide ' 



Cairns 
Geraldton 
Hambledon 
Herbert River 



Johnstone 
Mack ay 
Mossman , 



Coloniai,3ugak Heftning Company— 

Agreement (New) with Farmera 

Areaof Cane Crushed by 

Benefit, and Provident (Insurance and Bonus) 



Cane Suppliers, Treatment of .. 



Hoiton, L. C. (Geralrl- 
Worth" H . . 7. [G ei aid ton J 



Coloured Labour, Wages Paid to 
European Labour, Wages Paid to 
Gangs Obtained by 



Harvesting with White Labour 

Land Sold on Terms 

Mills, Number and Location ... 
Prices Paid for Cane by 

Tenant Farmers, Treatment of .. 
Workers' Compensation Actl . . . 



Nott, F. L. 
Mann, A. 
Mann, J. 
Callow, W. II. 
Harding, J. F. 
Burke, W. 
Campbell, J. 
Ashford, A. 
Bartwell, L. 
Heard, F. W. 
Pears.n, D. 
Sett, ». G. 
Selby, J. I-'. 
Townson, T. 
Hunter, J. 
McCreadv, H. 
Barnard, F. W. 

Buchanan, W. H. 
Janes, R. 0. 
Muntz, G. W. 
Nielson, G. 
Reynolds, J. P. 
Cran, W. ... 
Davids, S. W. 
Niven, H. 
Smith, R. 
Busuttin, J. 
Cooper, J. 
Hindijinrsh, J. 

Knox, E. W. 
Knox, E. W. 
Knox, E. W. 

Knox, E. W. 
Binni?, T. 
Binnie, T. ... 
Jodrelt, C. E. 
Lacaze, C. ... 
Selby, J. F. 
Knox, E. W. 
Kno*, E. W. 
Callow, W. H. 

(Qeraldton) 
Canny, W. 

(HeibertRivei) 
Carr, A. W. 

(Herbert River) 
Downing, J. R. 

(Jahnstone) 
Esistaugliffe, A. 

(Childers) 
Fraser, F, 
Harrington, J. 

(Homebush) 
Johnson, J. 



Mann, A. (Hambledon) 
Mavkwell, G, E. 

(Johnstone) 
Swayne, E. (Maekay)... 
Thomas, J. (Geraldton) 
Waller, E. 
Knox, E. W. 

Knox, E. W. 
Knox, E. W. 
~ ne, ft. D. 



434-143 
9078 
9767 
11445-11447 
11080, 11081 

10664 
10487-10490 
4240-4255 
12194 
12285-12292 
12203-12207 
11781-11785 
11874-11878 
11672 11674 
13261 

8746, 8747, 8753-8759, 

8767, 8770 

8853-8856 

9332-S334 
9023-9030, 9«56 

8905, 8906 

8939-8»48 
3032, 3037-3«52 
10255-10259 

9968-9975 

9942-9947 

8205-8209 

8166-8170 
8502, 8503, 8522 

13818 13822, 13828-13835 
13852-13854 
13844-13846 



10544-10560 
10544-10560 
11515-11555 

12401 
11867-11873 
13770 (p. 411) 
13770(p. 411) 
11433 

11699 

12313 

10971-10978, 11015-11028 
2645-2656 



11842 

13770 (p. 411), 13795- 
13803, 13813-13815, 
Appendix X I V., p. 436 
9655-%59 
11576-11587 

4635, 4636 
11043, 11044 
12515, 12521 
Appendix XIV., 
pp. 435, 436 
13773-13789 
13770 (p. 411) 

7453-7459 
13823-13835 

7450-7459 
1384S-13849 



XIV. 



-I 



INDEX OF EVIDENCE— continued. 



Andersen, C. P. 
Davids, S. W. 
Gibson, Hon. A. 
Nicholson, J. C. 
Niven, H. 
Penny, J. C. 
Smart, J. 
Turner, H. E. 



Preference for 



Proportion «f Cane Gr«wn bv . 

Reliability »f ' 

Supply, Adequacy of 



DkportaI'ion Of Paiufio Iulandbrb. [Vide 
Islanders, Daportation of. "J 

FARMERS' ASSOCIATIONS— 

Action to Ohtaiu Laliour 



Davids, S. W. 

Barnard, F. W. 

Bnchsuwiii, W. H. 
Vnn, A. .. 
David*, R W. 
CJilwui, Hon. A. 
Jack, A. ... 
Jodrell, C. E. 
Manson, S. 
Merz, H. .. 
Reynolds, J. P. 
Walk, B. ¥. 
Wells, T. H. 
Worth, H. J. 
Barnard, F. W. 
Barnard, F. W. 
Buchanan, W. H. 
Petersen, N. P. 
Arkuthnot, S. 
Campl^H, G. 
Davids, S. W. 
Kn.x, E. W. 
MeCrendy, H. 

Nott, V. L. 
Riddell, ,7. 
Cran, W. .. 
Temple, J.... 
Harvey, W. 
Todrell, C. E. 
Nott, jr. L. 
Young, H. E. B. 
Manson, 8, 
Stevens, F. J. 
Adams, C. E. 



Clark, J. 
Crarapton, A. B. 
Dark, E. 
Elliot, P. L. 
Ellis, P. G. 
Lucaze, C. 
Lucas, C. E. 
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1G18-1626, 1404G, 14058, 
140G5, 11066 
14107-14110 
9745-9748 
9364-9373 
11240, 11241 
1358.5, 1258G 
3888-3890, 3943-3949, 
13981-13994, 14001-14034 
3625-3632, 1394^, 1395-t 
1007, 1068. 1072, 1118, 
1157-1163 

1794 
1G21-1G2G 
573-581 
8749-8753 
3641-3643 

8533 
1070-107G 
120S9 
1794, 1817-1819 
89SS 
4121-4126 
9034-9038 
1221713219 
1594-1596, 1621,1670-1070 
8445-84.51 
2677, 2K84-2BS9 
3S71-3879, 3915, 391« 
14078-14086 
10593-10599 



10919-1»S>2G 

12477 
12582-12584 
9874-9880 
9337-9339 
12898 12904 
0781-9792 
2851-2856, 2862-286-1 
2805 
3692-36>7 
13718 
12754, 12709-12772 
12777-12781 ' 
13460 
12031, 12065, 120G8, 
12079-12080 
128G1-12870 
10S07, 10808 
9317 

9170, 9171,91 79.918] 
9184-9189,919^ ' 
10841-10847 
27*1-2785 
12920. 129 34 
9846-9851 
13124, 13111, 131G3- 
13165 
2830-2837 
9546, »547 
J 5331 
Append;* vil., „ 430 
9335, 9336 P " ii0 
10775, 10776 
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Deportation of— continued : 

Views of Islanders regarding— continual : 



Viows of White Men regarding . 



Wives, Queensland Aboriginal 



Kruman, P. 
Laffa^ 



Manatah 
Mclntyre.Rev. J. McL. 
Molu, J. 
Narto, G«li«rn 
Numakata ... 
Pentecost, .Thiiiny ... , 
Petersen, N. P. 
Pritehard, G. H. 
Quin 



t Nativesof Same Island; 



Taller 
Tanna 
T fl rrie 

Tarrim Doolov 
Telly VelK- Mi 
Tom kins, Rev. C. W. . 
Tongoa, H. 

Tow 

Toysin, A. 
Troy, R. M. 
Wieen, P, 

Wilson, W. P. 
Brand, F. R. 
Brocklehursst.Rov.J. 13 
Buchanan, W. H. 
Buss, C. W. 
Caulfeild, H. St. G, .. 

Clark, J. 
Dark, E. 
Donnelly, R. A. 
Edwards, J. A. 
German, W. 
Harrinrt*]), J. 
L»i-combe, J. 
Lunny, J. 
Nicholson, J. C. 
Philips, A. 
P«wer, O. E. 
Raniel, H. 
Rankm, F. A. 
Reynolds, Capt. W. K. 
Ryan, T. 
Smart,, J. 
Taylor, W. J. 
T«mple, J. 
Thompson. J. 
Tunnie, B. P. 
White, Right Kev. G. 
Windsor, G. 

Y«ung, Miss F. 
Young, 1-1. K. 13. 
AllyKceiia 
Brenan, J. O'N. 
Costin, J. M, 
Cribb, W. A. 
Cum Cur 



Delai 



>, H. 



Jemima 
Kseseres 
Sullivan, J. D. 
Tarrim Dooley 
Beaton, D. 
Brenan,J. O'N. 



FrodJiain, Rig] 

G.H. 
Malezi'eux, A. 
Mclntyre, Kev. 
Randel, H. 
Sabbot. N. 
Sullivan, J. D. 
Tait, J. 



10R44 
13727, 13728 
28-10-2845 
2797-2803 
98l3-!)820 
4412-4415 
1914-1917, 1954-1974 
9702, 9766 
1990-1995 
6741-5743 

13758 
4178-4485 
13745, 13746 
4152. 4453 
9013-9623 
13217 
10S68, 10878 
13767 
6902-0905, 6919-6938 
5778-5780 
13703 



10821, 10827, 10831, 
10832 
10S97-10901 
12444, 12457, 12477, 
12480 
12885, 12890 
11495-11498 
1287512881 
12<U7-12920 
12428, 12435 
11242 11248 
5215, 5230-5242, 5331A- 
5331b 
2878-2884 
4501 
12575 
4273-4277, 4286-4290, 
4516-4536 
9865, 9872-9S77 
2212-2221 
4092,"4094 
886E5 
787-791 
1062, 1063, 1118-1124, 
112M131 
735, 736, 739 
7252-7265 

9295 
6062-6074 



7160-7162 
4176-4178 
5400, 5401 
7959, 7960 
4341-4345 
2305, 2306 

3592 

12492 
1677-1681 

5551 
4955, 4956 

8475 
7500, 7501 
2674-2H78, 2682 
9069-9073 

10753 



8676, 867« 
1703, 1710, 1723, 1748 
582-594 
12S79-12904 
13906-13913 
13885-13892 
13452, 134(14 
12859-12865 
10797, 10308 
12905-12911 
10783-10793 
10901, 10902 
12905-12911 
6843-6845 
iM, 3664, 3744, 3859 
(P. H3) 
L0O0, 1051-1054. 1098-1111 



4326-4333 
5767-5770 
3587 

88-6893, 6913, 6914 
10900-10902 
5314-5316 
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P.AClPiO l8LA?i»ERS— continu cd : 
Deporta t i( m< if — cont i n >ud : 

WTves and Families not 
Islands— oontimteil : 



Deterioration ii 
Education ... 



Natives »f Same 



Employment after Deportatio 



Employment befere »ep»rt»t 



Employment, Illegal 



Employment iu Islands .. 

Employment, Wa t »f. 
Exemption Certificates ... 



Thompson, J. 
Tongea, H. 
Tew 

Young, H. E. B. 
Young, MissF. 
FrodsWSim, Right Rev. 

G. H. 
Bellman, T. 
Brenan, J. •'N. 
Brurldehurst.Rev.J.B, 
Caulfeild, H. St. G. 
C.i.npl.rU, Kev. J. 

ohm,, w! a. 

Edmonds, .T, R. 
Frodstiam, Right Rev. 

G. H. 
MulexieuA, A. 
McIntyre,Rev.J. McL. 

Randi'l, H. 
Reach, -\. 
Sabbof, N. 
Sage, C. C. 

Stevens. V. J. ... | 

Young, H. E. B. 

Young, MissF. ... i 

Black, H. B. 

Caulfrild. H. St. G. ... 
I Hammend, J. K. B. ... 

Flurnbroi.k, F. C. ... 
I Reynolds, C»pt. W. R. 

tTsslier. A. H. K. 
1 Yomig, Miss F. 

Beldan, E. 
! Binnie, T. 

Brand, F. R. ... 

Bienan„f. O'N. 
I Grow, E. W. 

•mine, R, ». ... 1 

, Eraser, A. 

FiwMiuui, Right Rev. i 
G. H, 

Larcombe, J. ... I 

Milroy, G. 
Piitclmrd, G. H. 
! Sullivan, J. I). 
Sway tn.', E. 

Wilson, W. P. .. 1 

Young, H. E. B. ... i 
1 Brenan, J. O'N. 
Crow, E. W. 
Smith, K. ... I 

Wilson, W. P. 
Reynolds, Capt. W. R. 



8686 
3754-3758 
4077, 40S1 
1005, 10«6 

107fiS 

13467 
9165-9169 

13121 



5730-5739 
4472, 4473 
3572, 3573 
13669, 13670 

6916 
5771-5776 
67*1, 676.5 
590 

1734 

5981 
1077-1085 
1806-1810 
5585-5593 
1491-1519 



1741-1716 
7734-7739 
10607-10619 

2232 

336 3643, 3859 (p. 114) 
12098-12100 

7460-7464 
12792-12796 
13186, 13191, 13192 

1146. 4150 

10104 
13232-13240 
10904-10910, 10919 
4725-4733 
9891-1)899 
608, 611, 612 



Scott, F. H. 



14051-14053, 14057, 
14064, 14115-14119 
Appendix XI., p. 430 



Exemption, Special Casta «f 



Crnmirton, E. 
Kn„|s| liu „, |{j b .|„, Kcv. 
'..II. 

I Hopkins, F. 



Financial Position 



Lett 
hernia i 



10619, 10620 
2S11, 2812, 2820-28 
13719 
12779 12781 
12023, 12038 
10806 
1*991 
10S36-10841 
2782 
10779 
13732, 13733 
2842, 2S43 
2792 
9827 
2050-2065 
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French Subjects 



Harvesting, Cost of 



Health in Islands .. 



Leaseholders. [ VvU ' ' Freeholders oi 
supra,] 

Married 



Manatah 
Malai'ni 
Molu, J. 
Numakata 
Power, O. E. 
Quiramoo 
Sarafewa, C. 
Sas«ack 
Soona Dabio 
Sullivan, J. D. 
Suonalea 



Brenan, J. O'N. 

" umbel], Kt'v. .J. ... 

Caulfeild, U, St. G. .. 

Conn<«]l, T. 
Cribb, W. A. 

w.E. W. 
Dark, E. 
Downing, J. H. 
Fr*lsrlam, Right Rev. 
G. H. 

Hammond, J. E. B. ... 
Hornbrook, F. C. 

Larcombe. J 

Manatah 
Mann, A. 

Nielson, G. 
guiramoo 
Rannie, D. 

Reynolds. Capt. W. R. 
Sage, C. C. 
"'RtCes, A. 

Telly Ve'lh Mi 
Thompson, J. 
Ussher, A. 11. N. 



Malezieux, A. 

Sieges 

Wimen, P. 
... Adams, R. 

Arbuthnot, S 

Buss. C. W. 

Dunne, R. D. 

Nicholson, J. C. 

Penny, J. O. 

Riddell, J. 

Selby. J. V. 

Smart, J. 

Turner, H. E. 
... Frodsharu, Right Rex 
G. H. 

Hornbrook, F. C. 

Low, T. 

Sage, U.C. 

Su»nalea 

Th«mps«n, J. 

Ussher, A. II. N. .. 

Young. Miss F, 

Young, H. E. B. 



2004-2011 
1950-1959, ]!»■>}• 1077 
1375 
13741-13744 

2303 
108G7-1087S 
1371)4-13706 
2*75-2079 
10814-10821 
M'JOS-IOMO 
12146, 12 U7,'124o9-12401, 
12474, 12475, 12178 
12428-12437 
207SI-2GS2 
10884-10894 
fOfi01-J0(S04 
3<il4-3fl4S, 385 9 (p. 113) 
107b3 
1U21, 1039-1*47, 
HUifi-jS97 
12783, 12784 
134S8, 13469 
12081-12087 
7233-7256 
109U4, 10'J{I5 
13136, 13137, 
13144A-1315* 
1798-1805, 1822-1834 
5551-5555, 55t/2, 5578, 
5582. 5596-5610 
41374145 

1993 
96S3, 9084 
9764-9766 
8913, 8914 
11860-10866 
6035 (l). 180) 
1573-1594, 1597,1635-1652 
5798.5806, 5836-5838 
9371 

12451-12456, 12476, 12477 
12141, 12442 
26S4-2Cit2, 2700-2707 
3805-3870, 3885-3907, 
i ' "73 r f w 

13997, 13998 
1703-1708, 1710-1713, 
1720, 1721, 1741-1743, 
1761-17(i3 
3658-3663 
4515 

4296-43*2, 4315-4325 

4291-4294 
4747-4753 

or>38-*539, 6543-6545 

763 
7398 
7926-7933 
50385044 
0361-6367 

11881 
4865-486'J 
7795, 7796 
13160-13162 

5560, .5579-5581 
!)833-9835 

5781 
1246212409 
2672, 2673 
35)29 3933 
172.3-1725 
r,97, 598 



Frycisham. Hidn Kf-v. 

G. H. 
Hopkins F. 
Jemima 
Iv>'.i.;w 

Mrllltviv. ReV.J. MrL. 
Nart-.. (loli rn 
Xiv,M>. H, 
Fennv, J. C. 
Randil. H. 
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l J aes;ige Monay and Maintenance 



Tumkins, Kev. C. W 

Tongoii, H. 

Tow 

Toy.<siii, A, ., 
Wr t yt«ur 
Wilson, W. P. 
Ywung-, iMiss F. 
Ymm ? , II. E. B. 
Brooklehurst, Kev. J. B 
Campbell, Kev- J, 
Connell, T. 
Edmonds, J, R, 
Frod.sliam. Right Rev 

G. H, 
HaimiMiid. J. E. B. 
Mclntyre, Kev. J. MiL 
[ McKay, K. H. 
Qmramoo 

Beyn#Ms, Capt. W. R. 
Sage, C- C. 
.Stevens, F. J. 
Thompson, J. 
TomkVns, Rev. C. W. 
Us*lier,A. II. N. 
Y«ung, Miss F. 



Ytung, H. E. B. 

Brenau, J. CTN, 
Bremtn, J.O'N. (Sfcvte) 

Canny, W. (Herbert 

Kivar) 
Ciuilfeild, H. St. G. 

(Bundt.herg) 
Krasor, A. (Ayr) 
Grant, P. O. (Camis)... 
llornlmok, E. C. 

(Maekaf) 
L'mver, 0. R (Childers) 
Ryan, W. II. (Prose! 



Plantations in Islands, Recruiti ng fur 



(Fori 



Stained A. 

Douglas) 
Barnard, F. W. 
Binnie, T. 
Brand, F. II. 
Brenan.J. O N. 



Caulfeild, H. St. G. 



I'Vcishui,., Bight He 

G. II. 
I Iuinm«nd, J. E. B. 
iffu'iimftun, J. 
KoLiil.raok, F. C. 
Jjiireovnbn, J. 
hivin^one, G. 



Milrov. 
Xicluihuii, .T. C. 
O'Riord.m, .1. 
Peterson, N. P. 
IW.-I-, O. E. 
Reynolds, Capt W.R. 

Smart, J. 
Sulliv an, J. ». 



U762, 67G3 
12SS6, 128S7 

12S72 
12914-12916 
2674, 2675 
11249 
5215 
2873-2885 
4490-4494 
4456 
9866-5869, 9891 
1731-17S7 
587-596 
4«89, 4094-4097 
107f>6-10771 
12752, 12703 
91G2-9165 
13121, 13122, 13173 13177 

1811-1813 
5729-5731, 5753, 5734 
43f)2.4395 
10852-1«864 
1654 

5771-5773, 5826-5831 
6753-6755 
2699-2706 
11238, 11217 
14010 
1700-1703, 1709, 1713, 
1738-1747, 1759, 17G3, 
1769-1772, 1778-1788 
597-004 
13901-13S.'03 
3615-3621, 3(i6S, 38.59 
(pp. 112, 113), 13893, 
13894 
11705 

900-969, 1153, 1213-1218 



Sua viic, E. 
Tarrie 
Titrriiii Donley 
Tow ... 
Tunnif, K. P. 
Wilson, W. P. ,.; 
Young, H. E. B. 
Ileynolds, Capt. W. 11 



20SS-20S8 
7104 
5520-5547, 5639 
4116-4120, 4126-4150 

1867-1872 

2044-2067 

4313, 4314 
1921-1 9; 3, 1957, 11)69, 

1977-1979 

199G-201SI 

5744-5748 
1010S 

79(50.7967 

4845-4S48 

9G23-9«28 

2312-2318 

lo3»-l;j41 

2072-2078 

4912-4937 
10020, 10921, 10935 

4736-4741 



9870, 9871 
624-632 
14O4S-14050, 14054, 
11111-14114 
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Kc rafting, Sto 
Safety in Hani 



I Mclntyre, Rev. J.McL. 
Reyn.ida, C»tit. W, K. 
Thompson, J. 
Ussher, A. II. X. 

Young, Miss F. 
i Brennn, J. O'X. 
TJsshev, A. II. X. 
Brenan, J. O'X. 
Caulfeild, H. St G. ... 



Hombrook, F. C, 
Keeseree 
Man&tali 
Mclntyro, Kov.J. Mc-1* 
Reyndds, Ca.pt. W. K. 



Scott, P. H. 
Swatiton, T. 
Thompson, J. 
Ussher, A. H. X. 



Scliemesfor Settlement „ 



Support if. [Vide "Passage Money 
Treatment fiy French 

Treatment by State Government 
Unemployed ... 



Young, H. E. B. 
Blair, R. 
Brenan, J. O'X. 



Frrjdsbam, Riglit Rev. 
G. H. 

Hammond, J. E. B. ... 

•'Riord'mi, J. 

Reynolds, Capt. W. R. 
Sage, C. 0. 



Wilson, W. P. 
Yassari , G . 
Young, Miss F. 

Young, H. E. B. 
Brenan, J. O'N. 
Inspectors of Pacific 
Islanders 



. Hammond, J. E. B. ... 

Swanton, T. 

Thompson. .T. 
. Frodsbam, Right Rev. 

G. H. 
. Ass»ol 

Bennett, V. 

Bittotn 

Brand, F. R. 

Connell. T. 

Crow, E. W. 

Delamo, H. 

Donnelly, R. A. 

Edm orcls, J. R. 

Erei-ow 

Foonah 

Fr«dsham, Riglit iiuv. 

G. H. 
German, W. 
Grant, P. G. 
Hornbrook, F. C. 
Keeseree 
Kruman, P. 
Lontal 
Low, T. 
Molu, J. 

Petersen, X. P. "'. 

Power, O. K. 

Soona Dabie 

Sage, C. C. 

Staines, A. 

Stevens, F. J. 

Suonalea 

Tame 

Telly V«lly Mi' 
Thompson, J. 



5755-57o9 
1627-1U44 
2696-2899 
3891, 3903. 3901, 
1399514003 

1731 
3859 (p. 113) 
14035-14039 
374G-3748, 385 9 (p. 113) 
1033-1037, 1051-1054, 

1004, 1074, 1075, 
1087-1094, 1109, 1144 
10808 
Appendix IX., 
p. 431 2 
5583-558(1 
10792, 10793 
2022-2034 
57655770 
1445 1458, 1163, 
lf>14-151G, 1521-1524, 
1598-161], 1G70, 1676, 
1677, 14088-14101, 14110 
Appendix VI., p. 430 
2377-2398 

3935-3942, 13994, 
14»21-14034, 
14040 14042 
Appendix -X., p. 432 
1703, 1710 1714, 1717, 
1718, 1724, 1725, 1729, 
1732, 1737, 1763-1768, 
1773-1777 
593-604 
8695-8698 
3G94-3697, 3746-3750, 
3751-3753 
10756-10761 
1075-108G, 1112-1118, 
1134-1138 
1318G-13192 

1845-1847 

8988-8991 

4849-4856 
1486-1529, 1684-1697 
5781-5797, 5807-5814, 

5536-5839 
1881-1883, 1901-1902 

392", 3930 

4530-4536 
9877-9880, 9897 

8679-8690 
1710, 1734, 1740-1748, 

1757, 17o8 
609-622 

Appendix XVII., p. 437 



1835-1844 
2390-2392 
2669, 2670 
13202, 13203 



9310-9313 
9172-9178, 9182, 9183 
10837 
9852-9855 
13121, 13124, 13126-13135 

7891 
9548-9559 
5548-5550 
10777,10778,10790, 10791 
13725 
2791 
9807, 9809 
13752-13754 
13712 



9344, 9349-9351 
67436745 
12448 
12873, 12874 
12431 
2708-2712 
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Wages in Islands 

Paoific Islandbbs' PtNn , 

Pj.aktatioxs and Estates— SuKDtvis 



<.- S«i:th Ska Islands 



PrOSPKCTS OK IfUlCSTRT TK»BR Willi's LjABOLU 

Conditions. [Fide also "White Workers, Cost 
of" and "Supply, Adequacy •£.''] 



Relief to Tkavellkrs 



ity «f."l 

i. [Vide"Va. 



liility 
SHH7PIWC. 
of. "J 

Sisal Hkmp, Okltivat 
sugau bounty ... 

Efffecton Grower . 



Effect on Manufacturer .. 
Grower's Earning ... 
Necessity for 



i f c Islanders— Shipping, Supply 



Tommy 
Tiimiie, It. P. 
Wilson. W. P. 
Y<«ng, (i. W. 
Bernard, F, W. 
Brenaii, J. O'N. 
Lontal 

Sullivan, J. D. 
Reynolds, Capt. W. R. 
Thorn pstn, ,T. 
Breniin, J. O'N. 

Adams. R. 
Burlier, G. P. 
Cooper, H. J. 
Courtice, F. 

KjKM, II. 

Fordyce, W. H. 
Gibson, Hon. A. 
Uriffin, W. C. 
Horton, L. C. 
Howe*, C. 
Jensen, T. C. 

MxCreadv, H 

Nott, F. Tj. 
•'Riordan, J. 
Pennv, J. C. 
Swayiw, E. 
Young. H. E. B. 
Caulfeild, H. St. G. 
Hammond, J. K. B. ... 
Reynolds, Capt. W. R. 



ITesher, A. H. N. 
Young, Miss V, 

ArchbolV !S. 
Barnard, F. W. 
Him lie, T. 
Campbell, G. 
DavMs, S. \V. 
(SniKters, 0. 
Harclinfr, J. P. 
Hunter J. 
Jaolc, A. 
Jodrell, C. E. 
Knox, E. W. 
Lrtcaze, C. 
Mnrkwell, G. E. 
Martin, A. B. 
McGowan, C. W. 
Nicholson, J. C. 
Payard, W. 



i, D. 



SmvVli. T. 
Casey, 1 >. 
Fr«ser, A- 
Hornbrook, E. (J, 
Philips, A. 
RvAn, W. H. 
Sii.ith, R. 



>, E. 



Sloanti, T. \V. 
Swuyne, E. 
Duvids, S. W. 
Dunne-, It. 1). 
Gii.ituvson, O. 
MoCnndy, J I. 

mm*, w. 

Swayne, E. 
GiTwon, Hon. A. 
Irving. W. IL 
Aiiwliii, A. 
Applin, P, 
Archbold, S. 
Armstrong, R. 
Ashford, A. 
Barnard, F. W. 
Beaton, D. 
Buchanan, \V. H. 
Callow, H. 
Carr, A. W. 
Carter, J. 
Cooper, J. W. 
Courtice, F. 
Crampton, A. B. 
Cran, W. 



2800-2802 
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Burke, W. 
Coulfeild, H. St. G. 
(Wr. J. 

liiuk, E. 

Ellis, P. G. 
Epps, H. 
Francis. W. T. 
Flori, P. 
Hnmngtoii, ,T. 
Howes, 0. 
Knox, E W. 
LutiM, G E. 
Milroy, G. 
Perkins, A. 
Sw, v y„e, E. 
Tn.lt, J- 
Trent, C. 
Walk, B. F. 
Walker, T. W, 
Watson, G. 



Auzolin, A. 
Applin, V. 

B«rW; a P. 

Bellman, T. 

B.yle, K. 

Carkf, J. 
Catttu-mull, H. A 
CauYfeild, H. St. G. 
Copper, 1<\ 



: y. 



Ellis, V. G. 



Xii-on, \V. 
Paterson, J. 
Perkins, A. 
Rebetake, Y. 
Trent, C. 
Wolfe, T. 
Bimiie, T. 
Oouctioe, V. 

Dunn.;, R. 1). 
I'ayard. W. 
!, K 



11. 
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Detrimental to Industry 
Disabilitiesiu Northern Disl 



Employment of Lada 



Empluyuient of Orphans 
Eui|iUiyiiK?iit, Kugularity of 



Feeding Arrangements and Coat 



Finna 

Finns, Settlement at Nambour 



Character of Work . 



••nnelly, R. A, (Moss- 

Francia, W. T. (M«sa- 

Griffin, W.C. (Mulgrare) 
Paterson, J. (Geraldton) 
Perkins, A. (I'oserpine) 
Hogan, E. 
Nott, y.L. 
Barnard, F. W. 

Bimiie.T. 
Davids, S. W. 
Jack, A. 
Jodrell, C. E. 
Muntai, G. W. 
Petersen, P. 
Selby, J. F. 
Towiuwu, T. 
Townsend, G. It. 
Displace, W. E. 
Ft*dsham, Right Rev. 

G. H. 
Hunter, J. 
Rebetzke. F. 
Stubbin, R. 
BiggB, E. 0. 
Enowe, C. 
Uosendahl, C. 
Philips, A. 
Anderson, J. 
Barber, G. P. 
Bennett, F. 
Boyle, E. 
Coyae, D. 
Dagg, R. C. 
Lunny, J. 
Macdonald, J. 
Norris, R. 
Shannon. R. M. 
Davida.S. W. 



Mer 



, H. 



Nott, 1 . _. 
Petersen, N. P. 
Walker, J. W. 
Windsor, G. 
Anzolin, A. 
Barber, G. P. 
Boyle, E. 
Buchanan, W. H. 
Cribb, W. A. 
Ellis, P. G. 
Flori, P. 
Harvey, W. 
Kinvan, P. 
Mahoney, D. W. 
Martindale, F. 
Nott, F. L. 
I'ayard, W. 
Perkins, A. 
Pohlman, J. 
Pringle, G. 
Reid, J. 
Scott, D. G. 
Shannon, R.M. 
Sterry, H.C. 
Towusod, T. 
Trent, C. 
Walker, T. W. 
Winter, H. 
Canny, W. 
Johnson, R. G. 
Scott, D. G. 
Bowder, A. W. 
Brenan, J. O'N. 
Gustavaon, O. 



Flori, P. 
Handley, G. 
Jack, A. 
Macdonald, J. 
Steriy. H. C. 
Armstrong, R. 
Barnard, F. W. 
Burke, W. 
Clayton, J. W. 
Cooper, F. 
Caarfioa F. 

Cran, W. 
Uahl, A. N. 
Dark, E. 
Foley, T. 
Fraser, F. 
Handley, G. 
Lunny, J. 

Martindale, F. 



0277-11282 

1036710369 

11419 
8558-8563 
7288-7291 
338-354 
8742, 8744, 8753, 8759, 
8770, 8771, S777-8782 
10(122 
102fil-10300 
8<)S8-8G<l2 
115»3, 11509-11511 
9032-0042 
10622 
11856-11860 
116G5, 11666, 11681-11684 
4005-4009 
13504, 13505 
13178-13185 

132G3, 13264 
7606 
7767-7789 
12330-12339, 12347 
123<I6, 12397 
12353-12355 
4384-43!)0 
13110-13112 
2095-2097 



12259-12262 
5467, 5468 
10247-10252, 10326 
1014G.10150 
376380 
9583 
12538 
6808-G811 
118«9, 11810 
2110-2115 
8271-8273, 8292, 8293, 8293 
8858 
13397 

9404-9406, 9446, 9506, 9507 



217 
13295 
404-414 
13009, 13010 
8547-8549 

3276 
304-307 
8392, 831)3 

11775 
5410, 5420 
8427-8426 
11649-11G58 
11958111)65 
12, 58, 59, 71 
8040 
11724 
11764 
11791 

Appendix XV., p. 437 

13529-13548, 13553-13555, 
USBl-ia^ 

3407-3470 
3176-3186 
8994, 8995 
8362-8303 
8405-8409 
6129-6131 
8759, 8763-8770 
106G4 
2411,2412 



2964-2974, 3033-3035 
115-121, 132 
7199-7203 
13277 
12152, 12133 
3158-3166, 3177 3194 
5394-5399 
805-813 
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Character of Work— continued : 



Comparison with Other Work 



Competition for Labour 



Experience in Canecutting 



Nicholson, J. C. 
Pearson, D. 
Fiegrome, A. 
Walk, 15. F. 
Wataon, G. 
Ashford, A. 
Barnard, F. W. 
Brenan, J. O'N. 
Clark, W. H. 
Cran, W. 
Francis, W. T. 
Ganders, 0. 
Handley, G. 
Harding, J. F. 
H«wes, C. 
Johnston, D. F. 
Lac&ze, C. 
Lunny, J. 
Mann, A. 
Ni«m, H. 
P«hlman, J. 
Towuuotid, G. R. 
Trent, C. 
Wataon, G. 
Winter, II. 
Blair, R. 
Canny, W. 
CaulfeiJd, H. St. G. 
Ciibb, W. A. 
Flori, P. 
lTandley, G. 

J.diell, C E. 
Nott, F. L. 
Perkins, A. 
Pohlman, J. 
Sterry, H. C. 
Townaend, G. R. 
Bennett, F. 
Burke, \V. 
Carr, A W. 
Fl.r>, P. 
Hogan, E. 
Hort«n, L. C. 

Matthewaon, J. 
Muntz, G.W, 
RoEendahl, C. 
Shannon, R. M. 
Wats»n,G. 
Appliu, F. 
Barlow, J. 
Burke, W. 
Clark, W.H. 
Devon, J. 
Fraser, F. 
Greer, J. 
Howes, C. 
J»hnao n , R. G. 
Lunny, J. 



Nive 



, H. 



Paterson, J. 
Perkins, A. 
Selly, J. V. 
Walk, 15. F. 
Watson, G. 
Winter, H. 
Adams, C. E. 
Adic, A. 
Anderson, J. 

Armstrong, R. 
Barber, G. P. 
Beldan, E. 
E«wder, A. W. 
Brand, F. R. 
Brenan, J. O'N. 

Buchanan, W. H. 

Buss, C. \V. 
Buauttin, J. 
Callow, W. H. 
Campbell, G. 
Cattermull, H. A. 
Clark, J. 
Chrku, \V. 
Clayton, J. W. 
Cooper. F. 

Cooper, J. 
Cooper, J. \V. 
Courtice, F. 
Coyne, D. 
CramptOti, A. B. 
Crampton, E. 



7975 
1220342208 
13250-13252 
101S2-10194 
11989-11993 
4249-4255 
8732, 8747 
3777 
10647 
3015-3052 
9225-9253 
Appendix VIII., p. 431 



3274, 3275 
4001-4004 
U94«-11948 
12009-12011 

8640 
8693, 8694 

11707 
1175, 1176 
1342343430 
34703475 
3153-3176 

8994 
11507-11509 
340-313, 420 
S601-8603 
3273, 3274 

8439 
4014, 4015 
6984-6986 
10655 
12325 

3395-3414,3429,3437,3438 
7332-7337 
U140(p. 325), 11178- 
11182 
2284-2296 



3124 

5863 

10652 
10G45, 10646 

11364 
12143, 12145 

1C341 
12636-12638, 12676 

11748 

9961-9964 
11401 
8456a 

11862,11874, 11880, 11881 
10192 
11987 
8606 
2721, 2722 

2558 
13118-13120 
3081 
6123, 6138-6140 
2122-2129 
7640-7649, 7662. 7679-7682 
Appendix XV., p. 437 

2196-2198 
Appendix II., p. 428 ; 
Appendix IV., p. 429 
8816-8821 

761 
8194-8199 
11430-11432 
12945-12951, 12957, 12959 
914, 915 
700-705 
10696, 10699 
2407, 2415-2417, 2429 
2695-2598, 2612, 2617, 
2618 
8134-8150 
10080, 10685 
838, S53, 858 
6495-6497 

10689 
3216, 3217 
2947-21)52, 30*1, 3030 
13393, 13427 
1132911337 
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WHITB WOftKBBS— continued : 
Harvesting— continued : 

Payment for— continued : 



f, R. C. 
_ I, A. N. 
Dark, E. 

" J. K. 

tauphffo, /V 
Edwards, J. A. 
Elliot, P. L. 
Enright, J. G. 
Eppa, H. 
Flori, T. 

Fordyoe, W. B. 
Francis. W. T. 
Gerraan, W. 
Gibs»n, Hon. A. 
Gollogly, W. 
Gray, (J, 
Grosskreutz, TV. 
H*ndley, G. 

Harrington, J. 
Harvey, \V. 
Heard, F. J. 
Hoekings, E 
Horton, L. C. 
Howard, T. S. 
Howes, C. 
Jensen, T. C. 
Job, W.T.H. 
JodrelLC. E. 
Johnson, R. G. 
Kamm, G. G. 
Kelly, M. 
Kirwan, P. 
Knox, E. YV. 
Lncaze. C. 
Leonard, T. 
Jjunny, J. 
Lutz, L. 
Lyon, D. 
Macdonald, J. 
Maokeisio, G. _ 
Mahonoy. D. TV*. 
Mann, A. 
Markey, D. 
Martin, A. B. 
Martindale, F. 
McEwen, R. 
Mehan, P. 
Men, H. 
Muntz. G. W. 
Niels«n, G. 
N« is, R. 
Nott, F. L. 
Ojrston, W. 
O'Riordan, J. 
Paters»n, J. 
Payard, YV. 
Penny, J. C. 
Piefrrorue, A. 
Perkins, A. 
Pohlnian, J. 
Pringle, G. 
Rebetzke, F. 
Rosendahl, C. 
Seott, ». G. 
8elby, ,T. F. 

Shannon, R. M. 

Sherrington, D. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, J. 
Sorensen, J. P. 
Steiry, II. C. 
Rwtnton, T. 
Swayne, E. 



Jn, T. 



Towi____., 
Trent, C. 

Walk, B. F. 
Walker, J. W. 
Walker, T.W. 
Waller, E. 
Wats»n, G. 
Webster, H. 
Well , T. H. 
Windsor, G. 
Wix, W. 
Armstrong, R. 
Dow«Iug, J. R. 
Knox, E. TV. 
Mackersie, G. 
Merz, H. 
Walker, T. W. 
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Immigration Restriction Act 



Inducements to 



Anderson, J. 
Armstrong, R. 
Bennett, F. 
Clarke, W. 
Clayton, J. W. 
Cooper, F. 
Cooper, J. XV. 



Conn 



>. F. 



, A. B. 
Hundley, <*. 
Hartwcll, Jj, 
Hoard, F. W. 
Howes, (J. 
Kelly, M. 
Lyon, W. 
NiVlson, G. 
Selby, J. F. 
Trent, C. 
Walker, T. W. 
Watson, G, 
Binnie, T. 
Canny, W. 
Clark, J. 
»unne, R. ». 
Downing, J. R. 
Edwards, J. A. 
German, W. 
Horton, L. C. 
Lacaze, C. 
Larcombo, J. 



Not 



V. L. 



Petersen, N. P. 
Rebetzke, F. 
Stevens, F. J. 
Adams, C. E. 



Breusch, L. J. 
Buchanan, \V. H. 
Burke, W. 
Campbell, J. 
Carter, J. 
Catteruitill, H. A. 
Caulfeild, H. St. G. 
Clark. J. 
Clayton, J. W. 
Coo|>er, F. 
Courtice, F. 
Craw, W. 
Crow, E. W. 
Dahl, A. H. 
Dunne. R. D. 
Elliot, P. L. 
Flori, P. 



Gibson, Hon. A. 
Gollogly, W. 
Guilders, O. 
Hartwell, L. 
Harvey, W. 
Hindmarsh, J. 
LapaiiB, C. 
Lee, II. W. 
Bunny, J. 
Macdonald, J. 
Manson, S. 
ftUrkey, U. 
Matthewson, J. 
McCre.idy, H. 
Milroy, G. 
Nome, R. 
Nott, F. L. 
Ogston, W. 
Perkins, A. 

Pringle, G. 
Scott, £>. G. 
Sherrington, D. 
Sloane, T. W. 
Sorauaa, J. P. 
Sterrv, H. C. 
Sw anion, T. 
Tait, J. 
Taylor, W.J. 
T«wusend, G. R. 
To wiison, 'f. 
Tutiu, W. J. 



XXXVII. 
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Lads, Employment of. [Vide "Ernployiaent of 

Lads" supra.] 
Land for, [Vide "Laud f»r White W.rkers."] 
Nu»b&rs Employed 



Watson, G. 
Wells, f . H. 
Younf?. H. E. B. 
Anzolin. A. 
Barnard, F. W. 
Brenan, J. O'N. 
Cannv, W. 
Davids, a. W. 
Jodrell, C. K. 
Muntz, G. W. 
Nielson, G. 
Sco tt, D. G. 



Planting, Costof ... 

Prejudice against North Queensland .. 



Regularity of Employment. [Vide " 

Regularity of," supra.] 
Saving, Encouragement of 



Settlement, Schemes for Inducing 



Applin, F. 
Caulfeild. II. St. G. 
Francis, W. T, ... 
Walker, T. W. 
Young, H. E. B. 

Flori, P. 
Nott, F. L. 
Heard, F. W. 
Townson, T. 
Cran, W. 
Bm.-hanan, VT. H. 
Donnelly, R. A. 
Ellis, P. G 
Francis, W. T. 
Markwell, G. E. 
Milroy, G. 



Knox, E. \V. 
Milroy, G. 
Walker, J. W. 
Attorns, R. 
Andersen, C. P. 
Archbold, S. 
Armstrong, R. 
Ah Morel. A. 
Barber, G. P. 
Beaton, D. 



BeM; 



, K. 



Bennett, F. 
Boon, A. 

Bovci, r.:m. 

Bo "vie, E. 
Blair, R. 
Brenan, J. t'-K. 
Breuscb, L. J. 
Burke, W. 
Ca mpbell, J. 
Clayton, J. W. 
Cooper, J. 
Cooler, J. W. 
Coyne, D. 
Crampton, E. 



Crow, K. W. 
Ouddibey, W. 
Dagg, R. C. 
Dark, E. 
Devon, J. 
Desplace, W. E. 
downing, J. R. 
Jdwards, J. A. 
Ellis, P. G. 
Flori, P. 



Fraser, F. 
Greer, J. 
Grifiin. W. C. 
Grosskreutz 
inders, O. 
Hu.iinan, E. 
Harding, J. F. 
Harrington , J . 
Hockmgs, E. 
Horton, L. C. 



W. 



Howard, T. S. 

Howes, C. 
Jodrell, C. E. 
Johnson, R. G. 
Johnston, D. F. 
Kirwan, P. 
Larcombe, J. 
Lee, R. 
Leonard, T. 
Lucas, C. E. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackay, W. 
Mackersie , G . 
Mactu'sb, F.O. 
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Slack Season and Cultivation Wagee and Work 



McEwen, R. 

McGowan, C.W. 

Mere, II. 

Mitre, v. G. 

Niven", H. 

Niven, W. 

Norris, R 

Ogston, W. 

Pat»rson, J. 

l'ayard, W. 

Perkins, A 

Poblman, J. 

Reheb-ke, F, 

Rowe, E. J. 

Ryan, W.H. 

Shannon, K. M. 

Smart, J. 

Smyth, C. C. 

SorOnaen, .1. P. 

:...Ty, II. C 
Stevens, F. J. 
"Wayne, E. 
Taifc.J. 
Taylor, W.J. 
Thomas, J. 
Townsend, G. R. 
Townson, T. 
Trent, 0. 
Walker, J. W. 
Wilson, W. P. 
Windsor, G. 
Wix, W. 
Wolfe, T. 
Adams, C. E. 
Adie, A. 
Anderson, J. 
Applm, F. 
Arbuthnot, S. 
Archlxild, S. 
Armstrong, R. 
Ashfoid, A. 
Barber, G. P. 
■oldiin. 10. 
Blair, R. 
Brand, V. It. 
Brunau, J. O'N. 



Buclian 



i,W. H. 



Burke, W. 
Busuttin, J. 
Callow, W. II. 
Campbell, , T. 
Canny, W. 
Carter, J. 
Uftttermull, H. A. 
Caulleild, H. St. G. 
Clarke, W. 
Cluyton, J. W. 
Cooper, F. 
Ctoper, J. W. 
Courtieo, F. 
Cr&inpton. A. B. 
Cran, W. 
Dagg. R. C. 
D*ndi, s. w. 

Devon, J. 
EasUuchfT«, A. 
Edwards, J. A. 
Elliot, P. L. 
Enright, J. G. 
Kpps, U. 
Flori, P. 
Gibson, Hon. A. 

Griffin,' W. O. 
Ilanrtlpy, (r. 
Hogau, E. 
Morton, I,. C. 
Howe-s C. 
Jensen, T. 0. 

job, vr.'v. ii. 

Jodre.ll, C. E. 
Johnston, D. F. 
Kelly, M. 



Malone, J. M, 
Manson, S. 
Mora, H. 
Milroy, G. 
Niven, II. 
Paterson, J. 
Payard, W. 
Perkins, A. 
Reyrolds, J. P. 
Scott. 1). G. 



5140-51*1 
10928-10940, 11620-11628 
10164-10166 
10085-100S6 
99S4-100M 
13315, 13316 
1226*. 12265 

12377 
11413-11417 
13033, 13034 

8557-8575 

32S5-3291 

761S-762-1 

6286-6301 
7993-7996, 8001-8009 

5445-54,54 



6674-6714 
4717 4724 
5270-5279 
8477-8482 
11054-11060 
4059-4067 
11666-11668, 11678 
11930-11935 
12541-1255*, 12560-12563 
9S95-9S97 
6789-6802, 6812 
8241-8246 
7530-7529 
2725-2727 
2563. 2564 
13112. 13110 
3089-3096, 3102 
654S-6557 

9109 
6141, 6142 
4232-4235 
2110-2120 
7683-7686 
8704-8707 
2175-2182, 2199-2204 
Appendi x II.. p. 428; 
Appendix IV., p. 429 
8810-8815, 882.5, 8826, 
8346-8849 
1061210614 
8200, 8201 
11429, 11436-11440 
10465 
11703 
2242-2246 
941-943 
1243-1250, 1260-1263 
10696, 10699 
2420, 2421 



839 844, 874-S78 
10GS9 
3959, 29TA 3016-3020 

S0S6-S094 
103*8-10310, 10318 
U376-11379 

2636 
6043-6050 
1396, 1397 
5695, 5696 

2477 
34R3, 34<U 
1292-1301 
10331-10338 
10375-10377 
3141, 3142, 3152 

7312 7358 
1U40 (p. 325) 
12r,3<)-12641 
3336, 3337 
2459-2464 
11531-11533, 11557 
3539-3542 
12610-12613 
12388, 12390 
5367-5372 
10705-10714, 10737, 
11183, 11208-11215 
11261 



11406 
13044, 13047 

8557 

8927 
11772-1177.5 
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White Workers — continued : 

Slack Season and Cultivation Wages and Work- 
continued : 



Special Travelling Rates 



Supply— Adequacy of ... 



Selby, J. F. 
Shannon, R. M. 
Sherrington, ». 
Sfcane, T. W. 
Smith, R. 
Sterrv, H. C. 
Swanton, T. 
Townsend, G. R. 
Townson, T. 
Turner, H. E. 
Walk, B.F, 
Wiitsan, G. 
Waugh, R. 
Wolfe, T. 
Young, H. E. B. 
Caulf.ild, H. St. G. 
Jodrell, C. E. 
Klugh, C. R. 
Knox, E. W. 
Larcomke, J. 
Lucas, C. E. 
Townsend, G.R. 
Turner, H. E. 
Adams, C. E. 
Adams, R. 
Adie, A. , 
Anderson. J. 
Anzalin, A, 
Applin, F. 
Arbuthnot, S. 
Archfeld, S. 
Armstrong, R. 
A, \.I j ford, A. 
Barber, G. P. 



Bellman, T. 
Bennett, F. 
Biggs, E. C. 
Bmm'e, T. 
Boon, A. 
Boyle, E. 
Brand, F. R. 

Brenan. J. O'N. 

Buchanan, W. H. 
Burke, W. 
Buss, C. W. 
Busuttin.J. 
Callow, W. H. 
Campbell, J. 

Campbell, G. 
Canny, W. 
Carr, A. W. 
Carter, J. 
Casey, D. 
Cattermull, H. A. 
Caulfcild, H. St. G. 



Clark, J. 
Clayton, J. W. 
Cooper, J. W. 
Courtice, F. 
Coyne, D. 
Crampton, A. B. 
Crampton, E. 
Cran, A. 
Cran, XV. 

Cribb, W. A. 



l A.N. 

Dark, E. 
Davids, S. W. 

Denman, E. 
Desplace, W. E, 
Devon, J. 
Donnelly, R. A. 
Downing, J. R. 

Dunne, R. D. 
JSastaughffe, A. 
Edwards, J. A. 
Elliot, P. L. 
Ellis, P. G. 
Enright, J. G. 
>p*,H. 
fori, P. 



Foley, T. 



11860, 118G3, 11368, 12014 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMISSION, 



MONDAY, 2 APRIL, 1906. 

PpHStTANT to Letters Patent, bearing the Great Seal of the State of Queensland, and dated :!nd April, 1906, the 
Commissioners met in Bundaberg. at 9 p.m., after their arrival from Brisbane. 

Present : 

Mr. R. A. Ranking, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A, 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission was read, and ordered to be printed and attached to the report. 

Letters were read from the finder Secretary. Chief Secretary's •epartnient, notifying the appointment of 
Mr. James Brenoan as Secretary to the Commission, and of Mr. J. T. II. Bird as Assistant Secretary. 

Resolved, That ilie Commission shall meet daily at 9'30 a.m. for deliberation, and that evidence shall be 
taken from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 2 p.m. till 4 p.m., unless otherwise ordered. 

xlesolvcd, That two members of the Commission, shall form a quorum. 

Resilved, That the Press be admitted while the Curcmissioii is taking evidence, but not while it is deliberating. 

Resolve d, Thmt the Coniruissiou, through tLe Press, invite evidence, and also by letter, if necessaiy. 

Resolved, Thit a le'ter be written to the Chief Secretary's Department, asking for certain correspondence, 
papers, and information between the Chief Secretary's Department and any person whatsoever with reference to 
the repatriation of I'aeifie Islanders. 

The Secretary was instructed to insert advertisements in the local papers notifying that the Commission 
would sit at Childers on Saturday, 7lh April, a* 1015 aan., and at Gin Gin on Monday, 9th April, at 10 a.m. 

The Secretary was instructed to write to the Chief Secretary's Department acknowledging; receipt of the 
Commission, and also to write to the Snbeollector of Customs, Bundaberg, asking him to furnish the Commission 
with the following information, namely : — (a) dumber of canegrowers in his district who are registered for 
bounty ; {/;) Number of white men employed in the Bundaberg district: during the last sugar season ; and 
(c) Average wages paid to every class of such employees. 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 



TUESDAY, 3 APRIL, 1006. 
(Bundaberg.) 

Present : 



Mr. R. A. Bonking, P.M. {Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following correspondence was read;— 

From the Immigration Agent, Brisbane, to the Under Secretary, Chief Secretary's Department, datrd 9th 
March, 1906, suggesting the advisability of callingfortendersfor the sole right to carry Pacific Islanders to their 
homes, with draft form of tender attached— which letter was referred to the Commission by the Honourable the 
Chief Secretary. 

Telegram to Bundaberg Mail re adv ertising Bundaberg meetings of the Commission. 

Letter to the TTudcr Secretary, Chief Secretary's Department, askiuj; for all correspondence, papers, &c, 
relating to the subject-matters which had been referred to the Commission for investigation and report. 

To Mr. Scott, late of the New Hebrides, asking hi»i to give evidence in Brisbane or to furnish a written 
statement under various headings. 

Telegram to Mr. Edward Rogers, Sydney, Secretary to the Bishop of Melanesia, advising him of the dates 
for Brisbane sittings. 

To the SubeoLlector of Customs, Bnndaberg, asking for certain statistics. 

From Thomas W. Walker, Hon. Secretary Woongarra Canegrowers' and Farmers' Association, and from 
A. C. Wills, Secretary tr> the Buudubcrgaud District Manufacturers' Union, advising the Commission ofthe names 
of witnesses to represent the \ iews of the respective bodies. 

The following witnesses presented tkeruselvos, and were examined: — Thomas Wilson Walker, Angus 
Nielson Dahl, "William James Tntin. Daniel William Mahoney, George Pringle, Frederick Lewis Nott, Horace 
Edward Broughton Young, James Clark, Charles William Buss, and Lcnhart Lutz. 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 

WEDNESDAY, 4 APRIL, 1906. 
(Bundaberg.) 

Present : 

Mr. R. A. Ranking, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.LA. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

A letter written to the Collector of Customs, Brisbane, asking for certain statistics re whit* labourers in 
the various sugar districts of Queensland, was read. 

The following witnesses presented themselves, and were examined : — Frederick Courtiee, Henry Albert 
Cat term ull, H. St. George Caul feild, Hon, Angus Gibson, M.L.C., and Philip Llewellyn Etliot. 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 



THURSDAY, 5 APRIL, 1906. 
(Bundaberg.) 

Present : 

Mr. B. A. Banking, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr - W - T - Pa S et > M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 

The minutes of (he previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

A report was read from the Subcollector of Customs, Bundaberg, in reply to letter of 3rd instant. T!i 
Secretary was iustmcteel to acknowledge receipt. 

The Sccretarv was also instructed to write to the police magistrate, Bocldiampton, asking for the rise of th 
courthouse for Saturday, 14th instant ; and to the Inspector of Pacific Islauders, Bockhampton, asking for 
tabulated statement showing the number of islanders resident in the Bockhampton district, their names, the island 
to i\hich they belong, their ages, whether married or single, and, if married, the names and nationalities ot thei 
wives, the uumher, sex, and ages of their offspring, together with the length of time each of the islanders has been 
resident in (.iueenslaml. Further, to ask him to be good enough to communicate with any persons desirous o 
giving evidence before the Ctmmission. 

Resolved, That particulars of the sitting at Gin Gin on Monday, 9th April, be advertised in the Mail o 
Friday and the Star of Saturday. 

The following witnesses presented themselves, and were examined : — Captain William Bees Eeynolds, 
Miss Florence Young, JolinEdmnnd Barrow Hammond. George Livingstone, and H. St. G. Caulfeild (recalled). 

B. A, EAJNKING, Chairman. 



FRIDAY, 6 APRIL, 1906. 
(Bundaberg.) 

Present : 

Mr. E . A . Ranking, P.M. {Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 

The minutes of the previons meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following wiinesses presented themselves, and were examined :— Thomas Wilson Sloane. Maluini 
(Pacific Islander). Afanatah (Pacific Islander), Lumacona (Paeific Islander), Sassack (Pacific Islander), G. P. 
Barber, M.L.A., J. B. Brand, John Carter, and James Matthewson. 

K. A. BANKING, Chairman. 



SATURDAY, 7 APRIL, 190G. 
(Childers.) 

Present : 

Mr. E. A. Banking, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 

The Commission met in the courthonse at Childers, at 10 a.m.. and examined the following witnesses : — 
Oscar Eugene Powtr, Thomas Swanton, John William Clayton, William Thomas Horswill Job, Herbert Epps, 
Sinclair Manson, Alexander Adie, John Smith, Frank Cooper, Alexander Eastaughffe, John Thompson, Charles 
Edgar Adams, Harry W. Lee, Niels Lauritz Koserduud. Evi (native of Santo), Lontal (native of Api), Bittoon 
(native of Api), Gaynioona (native of J^avo), Laffa (native of Tanna), Bagoah (native oE Sandwich), Jimmy Ailee 
(native of Gala), T»w (native »( Ambrym), and Thomas Hubert Wells. 

B. A. BANKING, Chairman. 



MONDAY, 9 APRIL, 1906. 
(Gin Gin.) 

Present : 

Mr. E. A. Banking, P.M. (Chairman) [ 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 



Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 



The Commission met in the courthoiw a I fiin Gin, at 10-30 a.m., and examined the following witnesses— 
William Cran, F^der** Applin, George Hand ley, Ezra, Crampton, John Pohlman, Thomas ChfisTian Jensen, 

ffiton, and Sergeant Henry Eandel. 



Ernest J lockings, Philip Flori, »avid Fredei 



TUESDA Y, 10 APRIL, 1906. 
(Brisbane,) 

Present : 



Mr. E. A. Banking, P.M. (Chairman) 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A 



E. A. BANKING, Chairman. 



Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 



The Commission met in No. 3 Legislative Assembly Committee.room, Parliament House, at 10 a m 
QfliA^GT^^tff^SE^^ (Bu " dabe ^ Saturd ^ 7th April (Chi.der s) ,and Monda,, 

of P-SlSS^^ A«pt and Officer in Charge 

(ofiBcer connected with the GovernmenrLabourBuLu «*»«A»ent Agent), and George Robert Townsend 

& A. BANKING, Chairman. 



WEDNESDAY, 11 APRIL, 1006. 
(Brisbane.) 

Present: 

Mr. R. A. Hanking, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. P. Nielson, M.L.A. 
Tlie Commission met iu No. 3 Legislative Assembly Committee-room, Parliament House, at 10 a.m. 
The minutes of llic previous meeting were rend and confirmed. 

A report was received from Mr. O. E. Tower, Clerk of Petty Sessions, Childers, upon various points 
counected '.;ilh Paeilic Ishuulers at present resident in Queensland. 

A Iclegram Mas received from Mr. George Williams, Maryborough, stating that Mr. Arthur Thomson, 
Government Agent on the " Sydney Bclk'," would arrive in Brisbane on Wednesday evening. 

Senaloed, That the Brisbane Manager of the- Colonial Sugar Refining Company be asl;ed to give instructions 
to Lis malingers in North Queensland to give the Commission any information at their disposal regarding the 
methods adopted by the company for harvesting the crop, and their experience ititli regard to tl e class of labour 
•Bering for I he work. 

RemloeJ, That the examination of all other Bri-bane n itnesses be deferred till the return of the Ctanmission 
from the North. 

In the absence of any witnesses, the Commission proceeded to revise proofs of Bundaberg evidence received 
from the Gov ernment Printer. 

R. A. BANKING, Chairman. 

SATURDAY, 14 APRIL, 1900. 
(Rockhampton.) 

Present : 

Mr. R. A. Ranking, P.M. (Chairman) \ Mr. W. T. Paget, M. LA. 

Mr. C. P. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in the courthouse, Rockhampton, at 10 a.m 
The miuutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

Telegram received from the Immigration Agent, Brisbane, in re probability of the Commission visiting 
Thursday island. 

Rcstlved, That a reply be sent intimating that it was not intended to visit Thursday Island. 

The following witnesses presented themselves, and were examined Francis Hopkins, Rev. Joseph 
Eroaclhurst Brocklehurst, CP., James Lnrcombe, Alfred Ashford, Peter Ween (native of Lihi), Alfred Malezieux 
(native of New Caledonia), and Albert Philips. 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 



SATURDAY, 14 APRIL, 1000. 
(North Rockhampton,) 

Presen t : 

Mr. If. A Banking, P.M. (Chairman) \ Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. P. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission visited the settlement of Pacific Islanders at North Rockhampton in the afternoon. 
The following witnesses were examined:— Edward Hector McKay; and Pacific Islanders as follow: 
Charley Ewed, Alfred Ma!e2ieux, B'dly Wooltam, Jimmy Pentecost, Waytour, Goliern Narto (wife of Alick 
Ling, otherwise Wiilingie), Andrew Taysin, Peter Arroo, John Ewed, and Peter Wieen. 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 

TUESDAY, 17 APRIL, li)»0. 
(Mackay.) 

Present : 

Mr. R. A. Ranking, P.M. (CA„irm**) \ Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read aud confirmed. 

The following wiluesses presented themselves; and were examined :— William Begg Fordyce, Edward 
Swayne. Robert Adams, John O'Biordan, John Smart, flugh MeG ready, Jolin Curweii Penny, Robert McEwen, 
Philip Kirwan, Henry Tongoa ( Pacific Islander), James Tait, and Francis Charles llornbi-ook. 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman, 



WEDNESDAY, 18 APRIL, 190G. 
(Mackay.) 



Present : 

Mr. K. A. Ranking, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget. M L A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, ML A. 
The minutes of (he previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following witnesses presented themselves, and were examined : —John Lunny, Rowland Martin 
Shannon, Francis Charles llorubrook, Charles Reader Kluitb, James Grant Kn right, Rev. John McLean Mclntyre, 
Charles Crace Sage, Thomas Rvan, Ednari .Penman. Joseph Barlow. Eiiward Swaync, Frederick Charles 
Macnish, Henry Bowycr Black, Edward Martin, aud Douglas Rsnnie. 

R. A. RANKING. Chairman. 

d 




THURSDAY, 19 APRIL, 19»6. 
(Marian.) 

Present : 

Mr. K, A. Ranking, P.M. (Chairman) \ Mr. W - Paget. M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in the offices of the Mariau Central Mill Company at Marian. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
Resolved, That an advertisement be inserted in the Maclcay papers inviting any persons i desirous icf giving 
evidence to communicate with the Secretary in order to make arrangements for such further sittings at Mae-Kay as 
might be necessary. 

The following witnesses presented themselves, and were examined :— James Augustus Edwards, Robert 
Armstrong, Charles Edward Lu fi a Sl Edwin John Howe, Edward Uannan, John Eiddcll, Daniel Markey, and David 
Coyne. 



it, A. RANKING, Chairman. 



FRIDAY, 20 APRIL, 1906. 
(Homebush.) 

Present ; 

Mr. R. A. Rankmg, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in the school of arts, Homebush. 
The folio wing witnesses presented themselves, and were examined: —Samuel Arbutknot, Thomas Staines 
Howard, Jens Peter Sorensen, l*rai;k Junes Stevens, George Windsor, Darald Beaton, Sigges (native «f Lifu), 
Noah Sabbot (Polynesian, born in Queensland ), Frank Uennett, and Thomas Leonard. 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 



SATURDAY, 21 APRIL, 190G. 
(Iffirani.) 

Present : 

Mr. R, A. Ranking, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in the courthouse at Mirani. 

The mi'iutes of meetings of Thursday, I9;h April, and Friday, 20th April, were read and confirmed. 
The following witnesses presented themselves, and were examined : — John Harrington, Emanuel Dark, and 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 



Edward Hogan. 



MONDAY, 2:i APRIL, 1906. 
(Eton.) 

Present \ 

Mr. R. A. Ranking, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr , W 'p. p ageti jp.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L A. 
The Commission met in the courthouse at Eton. 

The minutes of the meeting of Saturday, 21st April, were read and eonfirmod. 

A letter was read from Mr J Hamilton Scott with reference (o the deportation of Pacific Islanders to the 
New Hebrides, and the probability of the absorption of their labour in that group. isumaeis to tne 

Reso'ved, That the letter be embodied in the evidence as an appendix -{Fide Appendix V.] 

The following witacsseij presented tncmselves, and were examined:— Richard Denny 
T,mple, Thomas Wolfe, Fredenck Rebelske, Eli llAdm, Harry Webster, and Robert sfubbin? 



R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 



TUESDAY, 24 APRIL, 1906. 
(Plane Creek.) 

Present : 

Mr. H. A. Ranting, P.M. (Carman) | Mft w f Paget , M . L . A . 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission met at the Plane Creek Central Mill Company's office 
G^^^&S^S^S^T^ a,lt W6re examined : -Henry Edward Turner, William 

R. A. RANKING, CJiairman. 



THURSDAY, 26 APRIL, 1906. 
(Proserpine.) 

Present 

Mr. It. A. Banking, P.M. (Chairman) \ 

Mr. C. P. ISiielson, M.L.A. 

The Commission met in the courthouse at ProserpuK. and examined 
Haiold Ryan. KoWrt Charles Dagg, William Gros^krcuz. do^uli Cooper, Jo 
Bojle, Joliu Macd.inaM. James I.Vid. ffenry Cnnjliar Slerrv. William Jo!. 
Jensen Breusch, Edward William Mackenzie, Alexander Perkins, Harry Wii 
and George Yas 



Mr. R. A. : 



lie following witnesses — William 
ipo BuBUttin, Waller Wis, Edward 
Taylor, John Hiadmarsh, Ludwig 
er, Thomas Bellman, Alfred Smith, 

R. A. BANKING-. Chairman. 



FRIDAY, 27 APRIL, 1906. 
(Proserpine.) 



Present : 

Mr. R. A. Ranking, P.M. {Chairman) \ 

Mr. C. F. ffiehon, M.LA. 



Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 



The Commission met in the courthouse, and examined the following witnesses :— Robert Blair and Joseph 
Anderson. 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 



Mr. R. A. 



FRIDAY, 4 MAY, 1906. 
(Mossman.) 

Present : 



Mr. R. A. Ranking, P.M. (Chairman) \ 

Mr. C. F. JSIielson, M.L.A. 



Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 



The Commission met in the offices of the Mossman Central Mill Company, at Mossman. 

The following witnesses presented themselves, a»d were examined: — Frank William Barnard, William 
Henry Buchanan, George Nielson. James Patrick Reynolds, Andrew Jack, George Woodville Muotz, Robert 
Punton Tunnie, William Mackay, Shirley Arclib«ld, John Richard Edmonds, William Trevor Francis, Richard 
Augustine Donnelly, Richard Owen Jones, and Ackar (Pacific Islander). 

R, A. RANKING, Chairman. 



Mr. R. A. Ranking, P.M. (Chair, 



FRIDAY, 4 MAY, 1906. 
(Port Douglas.) 
Present : 

m i 

. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 



Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 



The Commission met in Port Douglas in the evening, after returning from the Mossman River, and examined 
Arthur Staines, Inspector of Pacific Islanders. 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 



MONDAY, 7 MAY, 1906. 
(Cairns.) 
Present: 

Mr. R. A. Ranking, P.M. {Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in the courthouse. 

The minutes of meetings at Eton, Plane Creek, Proserpine, Mossman, and Port Douglas, were read and 
confirmed. 

The following witnesses presented themselves, and were examined: — Philip George Ellis, .John Dclahunt, 
Peter George Grant, Niels Peter Petersen, Alexander ilann, Christian Peter Andersen, Charles Crawford Smyth, 
Join Mann. M.L.A., Assool (Pacific Islander), Tom Low (Pacific Islander), Foonah (Pacific Islander), and William 
Pettigrew Wilson. 

Reso'.ved, That a telegram be despatched to the Chief Secretary ,Brisbanc : advising that ss. " Lady Norman" 
be 8ent as soon as available to take " return " islanders from Port Douglas and porta to the southward. 

R. A. RANKING Chairman. 



THURSDAY, 10 MAY, 1906. 
(Nelson — Mulgrave Central Mill.) 

V,.. , , ,M. ^™», »,,., ~ " ^ A 

Greer, and William Charles Grifc. R A p AKXryG| chairman. 



FBI DAY, 11 Jlf^r, 100G. 



(Hambletlon.) 

Present : 

Mr. E. A. Banking, P M. {CKairrnxn) \ 

Mr. G, F. Nielson, M.L.A. 



Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 



The Commission met in O'Brien's Mall, and examined the following witnesses :— James Campbell, Thomas 
Binnle, Peter Petersen, August 1'iittinger, and Sam Kerec (Pacific Islander). 

No further evidence being forthcoming up (ill 7"30 p.m., Messrs. Hanking and Nielson returned to Cairn?. 
Mr. Paget remaining at 1 1 amble Ion. During the course of the ev ening a numbt'i of employees at ilumbledot 
waited upon Mr. Paget at die residence of Mr. Thonvis Minnie, and tha following witnesses were examined by 
Mr. Paget W illiam Henry Clark, William Burke, Alexander Brodie L'rampton, John "Waller Cooper, and 
William Clarke. 

E. A. BANKING, Chairman. 



MONDAY, 11 MAY, 190G. 
(Cairns.) 

Present : 

Mr. P. A. Banking. P.M. {Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in the courthouse. 
Theminutesof the meetings in Oairns on 7Ui May, Mulgrave on 10th May, and Hamblcdon on 11th May, 
were read an.l confirmed. 

Tho evidence tal;en by Mr. Paget at Hamblcdon on Friday evening, llih instant, was read. 
The following witnesses presented themselves, and were examined :— Darby Lyon, Rev. Joseph Camp! ell 
(Archdeacon, C.E. ), Keeseeree (Pacific Islander), Harry Dolamo (Pacific Islander), Soona »al)ie ( Paeiti T 
lirerow (Pacific Islander), Quiramoo (Pacific Islander), and Tommy (Pacific Islander). 

IL A. HANKING. Cbairmi 



• Islander), 



TUESDAY, 15 MAY, 1000. 
(Geraldton.) 

Present : 

Mr. E. A. Banting, P.M {Chairman) \ 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in the courthouse. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 



Mr. W. T. Paget. M.L.A. 



The following witnesses presented themselves, and wvre examined John Dempsey Sullivan, Charlt 
William .M i ( i<>\\ an, Denis Casey. James Bobert Dot""'"" t^i.^,,., ti t„i... T7i_.„i — n— ut....i n__. 



and Bobert Lee. 



■tilling, Johann Thomas, John Fletcher Harding. Alfred Boon. 

E. A. BANKING, Chairman. 



Mr. E. A. Hat 



The Cor 



WEDNESDAY, IG MAY, 190(1. 
(Geraldton.) 

Present : 



ins, P-M. {Chairman) 

Mr. C. F. Nielsc 



M.L.A. 



Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 



John Patmon, William Henry Clio,;, Kobert W«uglV J^t'rth! Fred SE^WlffwS 



Charles lidward JotWll, and George Fd'monaUne Mm 



odor) 

B. A. IiANKlXG, C airman. 



THURSDAY, 17 MAY, 1900. 
(Geraldton.) 

Mr. E. A. Banking, P.M. {Chairman) Pr °| eDt: 

Mr. C. F. Niclstn, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in tl.e courthouse, and further examined Charles William McGoTvan. 

E. A, BANKING, ciu 



Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 



LIII. 

FRIDAY, IS MAY, 1906. 
(Ingham.) 

Present : 

Mr. B. A. Ranking. P.M. (Chair mm) \ 

Mr. C. F. Nielsou, M.L.A. 



Mr, W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 



The Commission met in the courthouse, and examined tho following witnesses 
Canny, Ralph Godschal] Johnson, David Greenhill Scott, Antoni Anzolin, John Johi 
Charles Treat, and George Wats u. 

B. A. liANKING, Chairmai. 



Thomas Townsou, William 
an, James Frederick Selby, 



Mr. R. A. Rauking, P.M. (Ch, 



SATURDAY, 19 MAY, 190U. 

(Ingham,) 

Present : 
irman) \ 
Mr, C. F, Nielsou, M.L.A, 



Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 



The Commission met in the courthouse, and examined the following witnesses :— Ernest Wilfred Crow, 
William Harvey, Frank Fraser. Leonard Hart well, Daniel Pearson, Beuben Morris.Frcclerick John Hear J, Arthur 
William Carr, Edward Charles I5i?:gs, Christian Boscudahl, William Ogstou, Charles Lacaze, William Gollogly, 
Tilley Velley Mi (Pacific Islander). Suonalea (Pacific Islander), Francis Alexander Rankin, Edward Waller, 
William Walker, Robert Mitchell Boyd, amd E»ger Michael Tr»y. 

E. A. BANKING, Chairman. 



TUESDAY, 22 MAY, 19tli. 



. B. A. Banking, P.M. {Chairm 



(Ayr.) 

Present : 
I 



Mr. C. F. Nielsou, M.L.A. 



Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 



The Commission met in the courthouse, and examined the following witnesses :— Michael Kelly. Charles 
Howes, George MacKcrsie, Thomas Comiell, Alexander Fraser, Gustavo George Ksnmi. Charles Gray, Cum Cirni 
(Pacific Islander), 'Larries (Pacific Isla»der), Taller (Pacific Islander), Ally Kcciia (Pacific Islander), Jemima 
(aboriginal half-caste, wife of Ally Kcrua), Tarrim Joolly (Pacific Islauder), ami Ferrugie (Pacific Islander). 

B. A. BANKING, Chairman. 



WEDNESDAY, 23 MAY, 190G. 
(Ayr.) 

Present : 



Mr. E, A. Baukiug, P.M. (Chairman) \ 

Mr. C. F. Nielsou, M.L.A. 



Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A, 



The C( 
William Pa-yard. 



met in the courlhoi 



!, and examined the following witnesses :~George Campbell and 
B. A. BANKING, Chairman. 



THURSDAY, 21 MAY, 1006. 



Mr. E. A. Ran Inns, P.M. (C/u 



(Townsville.) 

Present : 

Mr. C. F. Nielson. M.L.A, 



Mr. W. T. Page!, M.L.A.. 



The Commission met in the courtl ouse, and examined the following witnesses :— George Washington Young 
and James Anderson. 

The minutes of meetings at Gerakltou, Ingham, and Ayr were read ami confirmed. 

Resolve.-/, (l) That, after the conclusion of the sittings iu Townsville, in view of the shortness of timetiU the 
date fixed for the presentation of the report, and with a view to ob'aining as much information as possible upon the 
subject of inquiry, the Commission divide : Mr. Bauking to make further inquiries regarding the supply of labour 
in Townsville, Bockkamptou, and Mount Morgau ; Ivlr. Paget to procee I direct to Brisbane and there obtain further 
information from the Inspector of Pacific Islanders and the officer in charge of the Government Labour Bureau, to 
make arrangements with the Inspector of Pacific Islanders with regard to the evidence of Finns at Nambour and 
(he securing of a Fiunish interpreter, and to expedite the preparation of returns from officers of the Pacific Island 
Department not yet (o liimd : Mr. Nielson to proceed to Charters Towers <o make inquiries iiita the supply of 
labour in various Western centres and take evidence if necessary. (2) That the next sitting of the Commission 
take plaec in Maryborough on Tuesday, 5th June, at 10 a.m., and that evidence be taken in that place; and 
thereafter in Nambour ou Thursday, 7th June; in Neraug on Friday, Slh June; and in Beenlcigk ou Tuesday, 
12th June. 

E. A. EA.NKING, Chairman. 



FRIDAY, 25 MAY, 1906. 
(Townsville.) 

Presen t : 

Mr. E. A. Banking, P.M. (Chairman) I Mr ' W " T - Pa g et - M - L - A - 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 

The Commission met in the courthouse. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following witnesses presented themselves, and were exnminecl i-Eiglit Ker. George Horsfall Frodsham 
(Anglican Bishop of North Queensland), Thomas Smyth, Ge rgo Henry Pi«tk:hara\ Arthur Piegromc, John 
Hunter, and Thomas Foley. 

Tho Commission formally adjourned its sittings until Tuesday, 5th June, at 10 a.m., in Maryborough. 

E. A. BANKING, Chairman, 



TUESDAY* 5 JUNE, 190G. 
(Maryborough.) 

Present : 

Mr. B. A. Banking, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. 0. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 

The Commission met in the courthouse at 10 a.m.. and examined Alfred Benjamin Martin. Manager of 
Mount Bauple Central Sugar Mill. 

Mr. >'iclson reported having taken evidence at Charters Towers on Saturday, 26th May. Evidence received. 

R A. BANKING, Chairman. 



I HUES DAT, 7 JUNE, 190G. 
(Nambour.) 

Present : 



Mr. E. A. Banking, P.M. tf*kairmw) I Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielsen, 'M.L.A. 

r lhe Umunissiou met in the courthouse at 9-30 a.m., and examined the following witnesses : — William Alfred 
Cnhb, Wilfrid Emmanuel Displace, «tto Gnstavson, a nd Alexander William Thynne. 

B. A. BANKING, Chairman. 



FRIDAY, 8 JUNE, WOtf. 
(Nerang.) 



Present : 

Mr. E. A. Banking, P.M. {Chairman) \ Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
'■I 10 ^ missi " n met the «>«rtLo\ise at 2 mi flXMniaed tho lollmving witnesses Alexander Cran 

B. A. BA NKING, Chai rman. 



SATURDAY, 9 JbNE, 19»6. 
(Brisbane.) 

Present : 

Mr. B. A. Banking, P.M. (Chairman) j Ml , w X p aget| M L A , 

Mr. C. F. Nielsou, M.L.A. 
Tba Commission met at Parliament Bouse, h, No. 3 Legislative Assembly Committee-roam, at 10-30 a n, 
P-cnt^^ it ™ld not Lc possible t 

and a<king for an extension of time to Saturday, 30 th June ' * " ' " the Co ™™s™ of appomtment 

It toat fm-t kr rest/toed, That a letter be written (o tlie Chit f Sorvoii,. »*i.-,„r i ■ i i 
compilation of (he index to (be evidence. Xy> ask,ng for eler ' cal a 9S'sta n ce for tli 

The Commission deliberated regarding ihe p^pamlion of iho Braft of their Eepoii. 



B. A. BANKING, Chairman. 



MONDAY, 11 JUNE, 19«6. 
(Brisbane.) 

Present : 

Mr. R. A. Ranking, P.M. (Chairman) j Mr. "W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M L. A. 
The Commission met at Parliament House, in No. 3 Legislative Assembly Committee-room, at 10 a.m. 
Minutes of meetings of 25tli May (Townsville), 5th June (Maryborough), 7th June (Nnnibour), 8th June 
(Nerang), and 9th June (Brisbane) were read and confirmed. 

The Commission furl her deliberated regarding their Draft Report. 



Mr. R. A. 



R. A. RANKING-, Chairman. 



TUESDAY, 12 JUNE, 1006. 
(Beenleigh.) 
Present : 

tanking, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Neilson, M.L.A. 



The Commission met in the e.ourlhousa at 10 a.m., and examined the following witnesses : — Heinrich Philip 
Oppenheim, Alexander Cran, Alexander Raach. (Pacific Inlander), Charlie S»r.ikw a (Pacific Islander), Charlie 
Colombi (Pacific Islander). P, J .Fr Krnman (Pacific Llaralerj, Numakata (Pacific Is lander), John Molu (Pacific 
Islander), and Henry Primrose. 

R. A. RANKING-, Chairman. 



WEDNESDAY, 13 JUNE, 1D0G. 
(Brisbane.) 

Present : 

. R. A. Ranking, P.M. (Chairman) \ Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Neilson, M.L.A. 



The Commission met in No. 1 Legislative Assembly Committec-rcom, Parliament House, at f)'30 a.m., and 
examined the following witnesses :— Edward William Knox, John Moody Costiii, John O'Neil Breaan.a.ad Arthur 
Hugh Neville Ussher. 

The Commission then deliherated regarding the doeumenls to he published as appendices. 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 



TUESDAY, 19 JUNE, 1906. 
(Brisbane.) 

Present : 

Mr. R. A. Ranking, P.M. {Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in No. 1 Legislative Assembly Committee-room, Parliament House. 
Minutes of meetings of 11th June (Brisbane), 12th June (Beenleigh), and 13th June (Brisbane) were read 
and confirmed. 

The Commission examined William Rees Reynolds, lately master of the labour vessel " Ivanhoe." 
The Commission then deliberated regarding their Draft Report. 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 



WEDNESDAY, 20 JUNE, 1906. 
(Brisbane.) 
Present: 

Mr. R, A. Rauking, P.M. {Chairman) I Mr. W. A. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in No. 1 Legislative Assembly Committee-room, Parliament House. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

A letter was received from the IJuder Secretary to the Chief Secretary's Department, bearing date 
18th June, intimating that His Excellency the Governor, witli the advice of the Executive Council, had been 
pleased to direct that the return of the Commission be extended from 16th June to 30th June. 

The Commission further deliberated regarding the Draft Report. 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 



(Brisbane.) 

Present : 

Mr. E. A. Hanking, P.M. {Chairman) \ 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L A. 
The Commission met in No. 1 Legislative Assembly Committee-room, Parliament H' 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read ani confirmed. 
The Commission further considered the Praft .Report. 



Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L. A. 



E. A. EANKING, Chairm 



FRIDAY, 22 JUNE, 1906. 
(Brisbane.) 
Present : 

Mr. E. A. Banking, P.M. {C!mhm*n) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. P. Nielsen, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in IS T o. 1 Legislative Assembly Committee-room, Parliament Hou.se. 
The mitutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Commission further deliberated. 

Mr. Paget; formally moved, as an alternate to the proposal to collect till Pacific Islanders iu camps after 
31st December next, a scheme whereby islanders might b» temporarily employed in tropical agriculture for further 
short periods, uuder Hegulation No. 2, of 2olh February, 1896, whilst awaiting transport facilities. 
Messrs. Eanking and Niels»n voted against the motion, which was accordingly negatived. 

B. A. HANKING, Ckairman. 



SATURDAY, 23 JUNE, 1906. 
(Brisbane.) 

Present : 

Mr. 11 A. Eanking. P.M. {Chairman) \ Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A 
The Commission met iu No. 1 Legislative Assembly Committee-room, Parliament House. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Commission further deliberated. 

Mr. Paget moved —That it be a recommendation that all Pacific Islanders, who should, on 31st December 
1906, have resided continuously in Australia for fifteen (15) years and upwards, be exempted from compulsory 
deportation. •' 1 J 

After lengihy diseussiou, ths further consideration of the question was adjourned until Monday next. 

E. A. EANKING, Chairman. 



MONDAY, 2.3 JUNE, 1906. 
(Brisbane,) 

Present ; 

Mr. R. A. Easing, P.M. {Ck a i,:»un) [ Mr , W . T . Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Niels»n, M.L.A. 
The Commissi™ met in No. 1 Legislative Assembly Committee-room, Parliament House. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were I'cad and con firmed. 
Mr. Paget'* motion, recommending the exemption uf all L'-icifip T«l-m,7 n- • i . , 
for fifteen (15, years and upwards prior To N.tDe.in.I^^ continuously ,„ Australia 

Motion put and negatived. 

eompnlstry deposition. * a-u.sir.ina tor twenty (20; years and upwards, ], e exempted from 

After discussion, the motion was ugivec! to, Mr. Nielson dissenting. 
The Commission further deliberated. 

H, A. EAiNKING.Chairman. 



(Brisbane.) 



Presen t • 

Mr. I?. A, Ranking, P.M. {Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in No. 1 Legislative Assembly Committee-room, Parliament House. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Commission further deliberated. 

1?, A. RANKING, Chairman. 



WEDNESDAY, 27 JUNE, 1006. 
(Brisbane.) 
Present: 

Mr. P.. A. Hanking, P.M. {Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in No. 1 Legislative Assembly Committee-room, Parliament House. 
The minutes of the previons meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Commission further deliberated. 

R. A. RANKING, Chsirman. 



THURSDAY, 28 JUNE, 1900. 
(Brisbane.) 
Present : 

Mr. R. A. Ranking, P.M. [Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson, M.L.A. 
The Commission met in No. 1 Legislative Assembly Committee-room, Parliament House. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Report, as finally adopted, together with the Appendices, was ordered to be printed, and submitted to 
the Commission on Friday morning. 

R. A. RANKING, Chairman. 



FRIDAY, 29 JUNE, 190(i. 
(Brisbane.) 

Present: 

Mr. R. A. Ranking, P.M. {Chairman) | Mr. W. T. Paget, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. Nielson. M.L.A. 
The Commission met in No. 1 Legislative Assembly Committee-room, Parliament House. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read anl confirmed. 

The Chairman submitted the Report, which was finally adopted. At a svtbsec)uent stage the Report was 
signed by the members of the Commission. 

Messrs. Paget and Nielson handed in Riders, which were ordered to be printed and attached to the Report. 

It wag resolved that the Chairman present the Report to the Honourable the Chief Secretary on Saturday, 
30th June, at 9'30 a.m., tho time fixed by appointment with the Under Secretary to tlie Cliief Secretary's 
Department. 

Restlved, That a letter be sent to the Clerk of the Legislative Assembl)', thanking him for the use of a room 
for the meetings of the Commission, and acknowledging the services of (he messengers in attendiag ou the 
Commission. 

Resolved, That a lettei- be sent to the Government Printer, acknowledging the valuable services rendered by 
his slalT. 

Resolved, That the attcntiou of the Chief Secretary be specially drawn to the appreciation alrendy expres^ed 
#f the highly efficient manner in which the Secretary and Assistaut Secretary, respectively, have performed their 
very arduous duties. That meintion be made of the fact that at an early stage of our duties it became apparent 
that our reporting slalT was numerically inadequate, consequent upon which Messrs. Brennan and Bird nave 
throughout carried out the work of three individuals. This has necessitated these officers habitually working 
many hours overtime ; and we, therefore, recommend that a substantial honorarium be given to each of them in 
recognition of their services. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded by Messrs. Paget and Nielson to the Chairman for the able, 
impartial, and tactful manner iu which he had presided over the sittings of the Commission. 

R. A. itANKING, Chairman 



COMMISSION. 



Edward the Seventh, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the British dominions beyond the Seas, Kins, Defender of the Faith:— 

To Our Trusty and Well-beloved Eobeet Archibald B anking, Police Magistrate of North Brisbane, 
Walter Tbtjeman Paget, Member of the Legislative Assembly »f Queensland, and Charlsi 
Frederick Nielson, Member of the Legislative Assembly of Queensland. 

Greeting : 

Whbbeas, in consequence of legislation enacted by the Parliament of the Commonwealth, it will not be lawful 
to employ Pacific Islanders in our State of Queensland after the end of the current year, save in a relatively few 
instances for which the said legislation has specially provided : As» wheeeas, by virtue of the said legislation, 
most of tie Pacific Islanders that are now ia Our fetateof Queensland may be deported hence at the end of tLe 
current year: Asd whereas it is expedient to determine, (1) The lmuihcr of Islanders to be deported, their 
present residence, the localities to which they have to be deported, and the most efficient manner of repatriating 
them, with the probable cost thereof ; (2) W hether there be, in Our State of Queensland, any Pacific Islanders 
whose compulsory deportation would be inconsistent with humanity or with good faith, and if there be such, their 
numbers and the localities in which ihey are residing; (3) Whether sufficient labour for carrying on the 
Queensland Sugar Industry is likely to be available in Our Slate of Queensland when, except in the relativMy 
few instances aforesaid, Pacific Islanders can no longer be lawfully employed, and if sufficient labour for such 
purpose is not likely to be locally obtainable, the best means of supplying the deficiency : Now, thercf ore, know 
je that We, reposing especial trust and confidence in your zeal, knowledge, learning, industry, discretion, and 
ability, do, by these Presents, by and with the advice of Our Executive Council of Our said State, constitute and' 
appoint you, from this Second Jay of April, (he said .Ho beet Archibald Banking, Walter Tbtteman Paot.t, 
and Cuaiiles Feedeiiicb; Nielson to be Our Com mis sionev.t for the purpose of inquiring into the several matters 
and things hereinbefore mentioned and into any other mutters or thiugs not hereinbefore specially included, 
information regarding which may in your judgment be likely to be of assistance to you in the inquiries hereby 
entrusted to yon : And we do Hereby require and enjoin you to make diligent inquiry into the matters aforesaid; 
And We do furthermore command and enjoin yon to summon before you and to examine all such persons as may 
appear to you able to inform you concerning the premises, and to take down the evidence of the several witnesses 
that may appear before you, and reduce the same into writing, and such evidence, together with a full and faithful 
report toui'hi ng the matters aforesaid, and such recommendations as you or any of y»u shall think fit to make 
concerning the same, to transmit to the Office of our Chief Secretary of Our said State, on or before the Sixteenth 
day of June, One thousand *ine hundred and six. 

And we do hereby appoint you, the said Robert Abchibaid Banking, to be Charrman of our said 
Commission. 

In testimony whereof, we have caused this Our Commission to be Scaled with the Sea 1 of our said State. 

Witness Our Trusty and Well-beloved The Honourable Sir Pope Alexandeb Coopkb, Knight, Chief 
Justice of the State of Queensland, acting as Depnty for and. on behalf of His Excellency the Right 
Honourable Fhebehic Jibn Nafieb. Baron Chelmsford oT Chelmsford, in the County of Esses, in 
the Peerage of the United Kingdom, Governor of Our State of Queensland and its Dependencies, in 
the Commonwealth of Australia, at Government House, Brisbane, this second day of April, in theyeat 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and six, and in the sixth year of Our Reign. 

(Signed) POPE A. COOPER. 

[ L ' s By His Excellency's Command, 

(Signed) W. KLDSTON. 



Chief Secretary's Office, 

Brisbane, 2nd April, 1906, 

The Deputy Governor, acting for and on behalf of His Excellency the Governor, and with the advice of the Esecubv« 
Council, has been pleased to appoint James Bbeknan to be Secretary and John T. H. Bibd to be Assistant Secretary to th( 
Commission appointed in connection with the deportation and repatriation of Pacific Islanders. 

W. KIDSTON. 





QUEENSLAND. 



ROYAL COMMISSION TO INQUIRK INTO AND REPORT UPON THE DEPORTATION 
AND REPATRIATION OF PACIFIC ISEANDKR8, AND THE SUFFICIENCY OF 
LAROUJl FOR THE QUEENSLAND SUGAR INDUSTRY. 



To His Excellency the Right Honourable Frederic John Napier, Baron 
Chelmsford of Chelmsford, in the County of Essex, in the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, Governor of the State of Queensland and its dependencies, 
in the Commonwealth of Australia. 

May it Please Your. Excellency, — 

In the month of April last we were honoured with Your Excellency's 
Commission to inquire into and report upon—" (1) The number of Pacific Islanders 
to be deported (from Queensland at the end of the current year), their present 
residence, the localities to which they hare to be deported, and the most efficient 
manner of repatriating them, with the probable cost thereof ; (2) Whether there be, 
in our. State of Queensland, any Pacific Islanders whose compulsory deportation 
would be inconsistent with humanity or with good faith, and, if there be such, their 
numbers and the locality in w hich they arc residing ; (3) Whether sufficient labour 
for carrying on the Queensland Sugar Industry is likely to be available in our State 
of Queensland when Pacific Islanders can no longer be lawfully employed, and, 
if sufficient labour for such purpose is not likely to be locally obtainable, the 
best means of supplying the deficiency." 

We entered upon our duties at Bundaberg on 2nd April, and subsequently 
held sittings and examined witnesses both at every considerable centre of the Sugar 
Industry in the State, from Nerang in the South to Port Douglas in the North, and 
also at other places where it appeared to us probable that evidence would be 
obtainable of a nature to assist us in arriving at conclusions upon the subjects under 
inquiry. With the object of rendering our inquiries thoroughly exhaustive, we 
availed ourselves with some freedom of the comprehensive powers conferred upon 
us by Your Excellency's Commission. 

We communicated with Planters and Farmers' Associations and Workers' 
Unions and Associations in every district in which we could learn that such societies 
existed, notifying them as to when and where sittings of the Commission were 
intended to be held, and inviting them to appoint representatives to lay their views 
before us. We were at all times willing to receive evidence from persons desiring to 
offer themselves as witnesses. 

We also took every opportunity to personally view and acquaint ourselves 
with the conditions of laboiu- obtaining in connection with the sugar industry. Our 
researches further included inquiries into the areas of land within a reasonable distance 
of sugar centres which might be made available for the settlement of white workers 
engaged in the cultivation of sugar-cane. In addition to the evidence taken at the 
formal sittings of the Commission, we obtained information, whilst travelling, from 
a large number of European and Pacific Island workers on matters coming generally 
within the scope of our Commission. 
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Forty sitting of the Commission, notices of which were freely advertised in 
local newspapers, were held at twenty-seven centres tor the purpose of taking 
evidence, and the witnesses examined numbered 30 k 

These witnesses were of various occupations, including canecuttcrs and 
contractors, cancgrowcrs, clergymen, commission agents, farmers journalists, labour 
asrents labourers, master mariners, members of the Legislature, merchants 
missionaries, Pacific Islanders, public servants (in eluding Excise officers Government 
agents, inspectors of Pacific Islanders, officers in charge of labour bureaus, and 
police), sugar-mill directors and managers, sugar planters, representatives ot chambers 
of commerce and of associations interested both directly and indirectly in the sugar 
industry, shearers, solicitors, and storekeepers. 

In addressing ourselves to the preparation of our Report, we propose to deal 
with the various subjects in the order- in which these appear in the text of the 
Commission; and we shall, in conclusion, submit suggestions as to the methods 
appearing to us the most suitable for dealing with the same. 

Commonwealth legislation differentiates between the various localities in the 
State in which cane-growing is being pursued ; and we shall in our Report adopt 
these divisions, the boundaries of which arc as follow : — 

" No. 3 District," comprising all that part of Australia north of the 19th 

degree of south latitude ; 
" No. 2 District," comprising all that part of Australia between the 19th and 

23rd degrees of south latitude; 
{< No. 3 District," comprising all that part of Australia between the 23rd and 

26th degrees of south latitude; 
"No. 4 District, 1 ' comprising all that part of Australia south of the 26th 
degree of south latitude. 

Whilst no effort has been spared to obtain reliable data as t» the number of Pacific 
Islanders now in the various districts of the Statu, the migratory habits of those 
unemployed have rendered impossible the attainment of accuracy in this respect. 
The figures given as a result of local investigation must, therefore, be accepted as 
accurate only to the extent of defining a minimum, the maximum being supplied by 
the returns of the Officer in Charge of Pacific Island Labour. 



1. THE NUMBER OP PACIPIC ISLANDERS LIABLE TO BE DEPORTED 
FROM QUEENSLAND AT THE END OP THE CURRENT YEAR, 
ETC. 

According to a return furnished to us by the Officer in Charge of Pacific 
Island Labour, the number of Pacific Islanders on 10th April last in the State and 
on the Tweed River, in New South Wales, a majority of the latter of whom 
originally served under agreement in Queensland, was 0,389. We have also been 
furnished with a return of Pacific Islanders, numbering 691, who hold certificates of 
exemption under the provisions of section 11 of 47 Vic. No. 12 (Queensland), and 
arc thus, by the provisions of section 2 (a) of No. 16 of 1901 (Commonwealth), 
excluded from the operation of the latter Statute. Further, we learn that since 
10th April last 118 islanders have been repatriated. In order, therefore, to arrive at 
the actual number of islanders prima facie liable to deportation, it becomes neccssavy 
to deduct from the gross total of 6,389 the number of those exempt bv Statute 
(691) and the number repatriated as stated above (118). These reductions reduce 
the total to o,280. 

But in estimating the value of these figures regard must be had to the 
following tacts : — 

(a) That by section 1 of « The Pacific Island Labourers Act of 1S80 " 
41 Vic. IS o. 17 (Queensland), islanders employed solely in pearl or 
bee he-de-mer fisheries are exempted from the provisions of that 
Statute. There arc at Thursday Island and in its vicinity about 108 
such persons. 
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(b) Included amongst the gross total of Pacific Islanders now in 
Queensland are natives of New Caledonia, and of Lif u and Marc in 
the Loyalty Group, all of which islands are understood to he under 
the jurisdiction of France. 

It may he noted, in passing, that the latter did not come within the definition 
of " Pacific Islanders" in section 2 of No. 50 Vic., No. (Queensland). For this 
reason, although many of them were, by length of residence in the State, entitled to 
certificates of exemption, according to the evidence of the Officer in Charge of 
Pacific Island Labour (Question 36(50), when they applied for such certificates many 
years ago, they were told that the Act did not apply to them. 

In addition to this, it may he remarked that, although such islanders have 
served under agreements upon sugar estates in Queensland, it appears open to 
question whether, as French subjects, they come within the definition of the term 
" Pacific Islander" given in section 2 of Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901 (No. 1(5, 
Commonwealth). Thirteen (13) such persons, several of whom are married, reside at 
Rockhampton ; and others are to be found scattered throughout the State. We 
estimate the total number to aggregate about forty (4t). We may add that in 
more than one instance these persons expressed to us their intention of resisting 
compulsory deportation to the extent of appealing to a Consul of France. 

There are also included a number of Fijians — probably about 30. 

(c) Careful examination of the data furnished to us by local inspectors 

of Pacific Islanders demonstrates that there are included in the 
returns a number of adult islanders and half-caste islanders, who 
having been bom in Queensland claim to be British subjects. 
The majority of these persons have been educated at State schools, 
;irc of relatively high intelligence, and upon inquiry we invariably 
gathered a favourable report of thak' characters. It is most 
probable that such persons, whose numbers may aggregate 50, 
would resist compulsory deportation. 

Taking as approximately correct the estimated number of persons referred to 
in paragraph («) — namely, 108— in paragraph (b) — namely, 40 and 30— and in 
paragraph (c) — namely, 50 — the total number of Pacitic Islanders liable to deportation 
at this date may probably be deemed to aggregate 288 less than the number appearing 
on the registers as employed in the State. There are also 418 indentured islanders 
whose agreements expire between the months of July and November, both inclusive, 
and 245 re-engagement islanders whose agreements expire during the same period, 
making a total of 663 persons, the majority of whom should be placed in a position 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of repatriation before 31st December next. 
In this connection the liability of the employer with respect to the return passages 
of indentured islanders, regarding which there appears to be no dispute, must 
not be lost sight op. Upon the basis of these calculations, the number of Pacific 
Islanders liable to be deported at the end of the current year will stand at about 
4,500 ; and it is probable that further repatriations during the next six months will 
reduce the number to 4,000. lut in estimating the total number to be deported 
there has further to be taken into account the possibility of the extension of 
exemption to one or more of the classes summarised in Appendix XVII., and more 
particularly referred to hereafter. 

From the Inspectors of Pacific Islanders in the various districts, and from 
the Tweed River district of New South Wales, where there are settled islanders who 
for the most part entered Queensland under the provisions of the Pacific Island 
Labourers Acts (Queensland), we have obtained particulars of the islanders known 
to be under agreement or otherwise in the localities named. This information we 
have tabulated, and attach (vide Appendices XVII. and XVIII.). 

Upon comparison of the number of Pacific Islanders stated by the Officer in 
Charge of Pacific Island Labour to be subject to repatriation with the number 
actually known to be in the various districts, a considerable disparity will be found 
to exist. This disparity in numbers is to be accounted for by the fact that, 
consequent upon an increase of registration of cane lands for cultivation by 
European labour and from other causes, very many Pacific Islanders are now unable 
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to obtain employment. These persons roam about throughout the variou sugar 
districts, an/nomeans exist of accurately coinputmg their num bei "Ji ^ 
the same at not less than 500. The presence m the State of so large a i inbei of 
unemployed islanders (which number cannot but increase is principally due to the 
fact that no administrative action has been taken under the provisions of section 8 
of Pacific Island Labourers Act, 11)01 (Commonwealth). 

Appendix XVTI., when summarised, supplies the following information:— 

•Males 4 > 897 

females - 145 

Males married to or cohabiting with European women ... 40 

Males married to or cohabiting with female Queensland 

aboriginals or half-castes ■ • ■ ■ ■ 60 

Males married to or cohabiting with women, natives of same 

island as the men ... ... •■• •-• ■■• ••■ 89 

Males married to or cohabiting with women, natives of islands 

other than those of the men ... ••■ 81 

Males married or cohabiting with women of any nationality 

other than the foregoing ... ... ■■■ ■-• ■•- 3 

Persons who have resided in Queensland ten years, but not 

exceeding fifteen years ... ... • • • • ■ . ... 763 

Persons who have resided in Queensland fifteen years, but not 

exceeding twenty years ... ... ... ... ... 765 

Persons who have resided in Queensland twenty years and 

upwards ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 648 

Persons exempted by the provisions of section 2 {a) of the 

Commonwealth Statute, No. 16 of 1901 691 

Persons owning freeholds ... ... ... ... ... 13 

Persons farming on leaseholds ... ... ... ... ... 317 

It may here be convenient to note that the offspring of the abovementioned 
alliances, all of which were contracted in Queensland, total — Males, 316 j 
females, 325 ; of ages ranging from a few months to twenty-one years. 

Appendix XVIII. furnishes particulars of the present residences and the 
localities to which the islanders are to be deported. 

Neither of these returns includes such Pacific Islanders as are at present 
unemployed, accurate official information concerning whom is not obtainable. 

2. PACIFIC ISLANDERS IN QUEENSLAND WHOSE DEPORTATION 
WOULD BE INCONSISTENT WITH HUMANITY OR WITH GOOD 
FAITH. 

Although unable to give actual particulars, our inquiries leave no doubt that 
there arc m the State certain Pacific Islanders who, by reason of extreme a«>e and 
bodily infirmity, would be unable to procure a livelihood if returned to theirnative 
islands. There are also individuals who have resided in Queensland for such a 
lengthened period as to render it highly probable that they would, upon return find 
themselves complete strangers; and in some instances the verv tribe of a returning 
islander would be found to have become extinct. In many cases a prolog 
subsistence upon a European diet would be found to have' completely unfitted 
islanders for the vegetable food which constitutes for the most part the sustenance 
of natives ol the South Seas Some of the islanders now in Queensland have, without 

hevl:™ the de * th Punishment o which 

they had in their native : islands rendered themselves liable consequent upon breaches 
of tnba laws; whilst others have lied from their homes to escape from a vendeS 
originating m a prevalent belief in witchcraft. According to the evidence U e 

s^&s^ such iudivitois 10 - • w-^ur^ 

to u., iidSSfitiS ufraxe^fs ^"S^^" " f ™^^> » h certain that, owing to defective information furnished 
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In the cases of Pacific Islanders married to or cohabiting with women not 
natives of the same island, the life of either man or woman might be endangered ; 
and, even failing tins, in event of the death of the man, the woman would probably 
be ill-treated by her deceased partner's tribe. 

As the Imperial Resident Commissioners will not permit the landing in the 
islands of European or Queensland aboriginal females, the compulsory deportation 
of islanders allied to such persons would lead to the enforced separation of persons 
virtually husband and wife. 

The offspring of such unions have already been referred to. A considerable 
proportion of these children have been educated in State schools, and they have 
acquired habits which, should tbey be compelled to submit to the life prevailing in 
the islands, may result in their suffering a certain amount of hardship. The evidence 
given before the Commission leads us to believe that a large proportion of these 
children would contract the island malarial fever. To compulsorily deport the 
parents alone would be inconsistent with the humane treatment of both parent and 
child. 

We submit that at least some of the islanders situated as above cannot be 
deported without inhumanity. Precedents exist for making exceptions as to 
deportation in cases of infirm islanders and those married to Europeans or to 
Queensland aboriginals. ( Fide Questions 3742-3745, evidence of the Officer in 
Charge of Pacific Island Labour.) 

To pass to the question of a breach of faith in connection with the deportation 
of Pacific Islanders : There is settled at North Rockhampton a group of islanders, 
many of whom arc married and have families, the children attending a State school. 
Some of these persons have acquired freeholds, held for them in trust by Europeans ; 
others arc leaseholders — all arc of reputable character and earning a livelihood in 
legitimate fashion. In various other parts of the State, islanders have acquired 
freeholds and leaseholds in a similar manner, and are engaged in gardening, 
canegrowing, and general farming. [Fide Appendix XVII.] The land occupied 
by many of these individuals was, when leased, virgin scrub, upon which much 
labour lias been by them expended ; the islanders appear io have entertained an 
unfounded belief that, as leaseholders, they would not be compulsorily deported ; 
and it is certain that any action involving a forfeiture of leaseholds withtut 
compensation, or a forced sale of freehold and personal property, would entail upon 
these persons the very greatest hardship. So far as we can ascertain, the number of 
persons who have so acquired freeholds does not exceed thirteen (13). 

There arc also islanders who, having been introduced prior to 1st September, 
1879, would, had they made application within the prescribed period, have been 
entitled to certificates the possession of which would have exempted them from the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Statute. Ignorance and the fact of having been 
far distant from Brisbane supply the reasons for the failure of these persons to 
obtain " exemption certificates." In addition to these, there are doubtless a number 
of islanders originally possessors of certificates of exemption which in the course of 
the many intervening years have been either lost or destroyed. 

•wing to our inability to obtain exhaustive official information as to what 
numbers of Pacific Islanders tlicre are, together with tlic localities in which tbey are 
residing, whose compulsory deportation would be inconsistent with humanity or good 
faith, we arc unable to furnish under this sub-head particulars which would be of 
value when the cases of such Pacific Islanders are under consideration. 

Fo far as we have been able to ascertain, the majority at least of the islanders 
mentioned in tlie preceding paragraphs are law-abiding men, have no desire to leave 
Queensland, and have until recently believed that their compliance with the laws of 
tbis State would serve to protect them from enforced deportation. Any recommenda- 
tions we may make upon tl lis subject will be framed with a recognition of the fact 
that the persons to be affected are a race relatively helpless ; but they include 
isolated individuals predisposed to foment amongst their fellows active hostility to 
action which, in their ignorance, they may deem oppressive. In case the hostility so 
aroused may have far-reaching effects in some of the less civilised of the Pacific 
Islands, we deem it our duty to point out that the existence of this feeling has come 
uuder our notice, 



3. REPATRIATION. 

Is to tho most efficient method of repatriating such Pacific Islanders as it is 
deemed advisable to deport and the probable cost of deportation, the honour ot the 
State being involved in the question of repatriation in accordance with the terms ot 
the original contract made with each Pacific Islander, the deportation should be 
carried out strictly in accordance with the spirit of that contract. 

We desire to point out that there is at present a difficulty existent in regard 
to the question of ihe responsibility of the last employer of a Pacific Islander for any 
excess cost of passage-money above the sum of £5 originally deposited for the payment 
of that item. We presume that, before it becomes necessary for action to be taken 
under the Commonwealth Statute, this question of liability will have been determined. 
Keeping in view the fact that the islander to be deported is undoubtedly entitled to 
a passage from Australia to his native island without any cost to himself, the liability 
for any increase in such cost over and above the amount already deposited by the 
original employer towards defraying the same will become a matter to be settled 
between the last employer and the Deporting Authority. 

Any proposed scheme to deport the Pacific Islanders enmasse to island depots, 
whence they could be distributed by means of auxiliary boats and under the 
supervision of individuals not exclusively responsible to the Deporting Authority, 
would not, in our opinion, be consistent with the spirit of the original contract, and 
would be inconsistent with a due regard lo an honourable compliance with the 
responsibilities devolving upon this State. 

It is conceivable that, under such a procedure, undue influence might be 
used to induce an islander to waive or postpone the condition entitling liim to be 
returned to his " passage," and that under such circumstances his services might be 
retained for an indefinite period at a place other than his own home, thus rendering 
it impossible, or at least impracticable, for the Deporting Authority to assure itself 
that he is ever returned to his own "passage," and that the obligation which this 
State entered into with the islander is discharged. 

The Legislature having decided compulsory deportation to be in the interests 
of the Commonwealth as a whole, we assume that t lie total cost of deportation and 
the expenses incidental thereto will be borne by the Commonwealth Government, 
and will thus become a charge upon the States pro rata on a population basis; this 
State handing over to the Commonwealth Government any balance in hand to the 
credit of the Pacific islanders' Trust Fund, less such amounts as may be then held 
in respect of islanders now or hereafter to be exempted and such refunds on account 
of deceased islanders as may he then due. 

Repatriation under the conditions which will obtain after 31st December, 
1906, will necessitate two processes, viz. — 

[a) The care of the Pacific Islander after that date, and when his 
plantation home will no longer afFord him a refuge ; and 

(b) The shipment of the Pacific Islander to his native home. 

Our recommendatious will deal with the practical aspect of such a svtfem of 
dealing with the islanders, the cost of which we estimate at £53 15 |. ' ( Thh> 
Appendix XXI.) ' ' v 

The only course open by means of which to avoid the serious dancer certain 
to t.liow the collection of Pacific Islanders, natives of different islands in the 
proximity of towns or elsewhere in large numbers not under nllieial control 'appears 
to be as follows : — ' a l'l ,Clll!5 

After it has been determined which, if any, of these men, for one or 
other of the reasons hereinbefore specified, are exempted or to be 
exempted from deportation, and such persons having been provided 
with certificates of exemption, then to assemble into dep6 s to be 
formed, all Pacific Islanders liable to be deported. 

There being at present onlv two vessels en^ed iu v^,™m B -i i 
clear that these cannot cope with the numbers to b°e ^^teL * ' * " 
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As the repatriation of the islanders is of itself a business too limited to create 
competition amongst shipowners for their transport, we arc of opinion that special 
arrangements will be necessary. Such arrangements might, with advantage, be 
confined to individuals possessed of previous experience of the islands, this being a 
factor bearing on the cost of deportation. 

After searching inquiries, and having regard to the expenses, other than 
passage money, incidental to deportation, we are of opinion that, with a view to 
facilitating repatriation within a reasonable time and at a minimum cost, it will be 
found advisable to utilise steam vessels as transports. 

During the time that Pacific Islanders were being recruited, the cost of 
passages for returning islanders varied from £3 10s. to £5 per head. Since the 
cessation of recruiting, the cost of return passages has been increased to £7 per head. 
We are of opinion that one of the causes of this increased rate is the fact that 
avoidable delays lnvc, in the past, occurred in obtaining return passengers even 
approximating the number which ships were licensed to carry. These delays 
arose — 

(a) Owing to the fact that vessels have in the past mainly sailed only 
from Mary borough and Bundaberg. This entailed upon islanders 
not resident in those districts the necessity of incurring the cost of 
coastal fares to these two ports, which expenditure they were often 
either unable or unwilling to bear ; 

(6) A second reason for delay was that the dates of departure of vessels 
were not always known to the Inspectors of Pacific Islanders in 
the Northern parts of the State in sufficient time to enable them to 
apprise the islanders, and thus afford the latter an opportunity of 
preparing to return. (This lack of timely information is a main 
cause of the continuance of so many unemployed islanders in the 
State.) 

We conclude that the reason ships did not more frequently take their 
departure from Northern ports is partly due to the existence of a departmental 
instruction making it compulsory for licensed vessels to lie surveyed only by an 
officer from the head office of the Marine Department at Brisbane. As this survey 
is required to be made before every voyage, and at the expense of the ship, the 
amount of the cost and the resultant delay in securing the survey have, to a great 
extent, prevented vessels from taking their departure from a Northern port. 

If better and more systematic facilities are provided than have obtained in 
the past, we anticipate that, owing to the increased number of islanders who will be 
awaiting shipment, and as to whom no delay should occur in their embarkation, the 
cost of return passages should be considerably reduced. 

Incidental to the cost of deportation is the cx2)ense of collecting and 
maintaining islanders pending embarkation. The approximate amount of that 
expenditure will be dealt with in our recommendations. [Vide Appendix XXL] 

We draw attention to the fact that in the past many islanders have, while 
out of employment, unnecessarily expended their savings in such a manner as to 
leave them without the means of purchasing the usual ontlit ; and, as many of 
them are loath to return without being possessed of an outfit, we propose to make 
a recommendation which mil have the el¥ect of preventing at least such islanders 
as have Savings Hank accounts from wholly depleting the same. 

As regards the position of the islander upon his return to his native island, a 
large amount of evidence was given upon the subject of the probable sufficiency or 
otherwise of the food supply to meet the requirements of repatriated islanders, 
especially in the case of the Island of Malayta, In the absence of warnings on this 
point from the Resident Commissioners of the various groups, who are aware of the 
approaching deportation, it may be argued that there is no ground for apprehension. 
This matter will be found to have been dealt with in our recommendations. 
€ 
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4. WHETHER SUFFICIENT LABOUR FOR CARRYING ON THE 
QUEENSLAND SUGAR INDUSTRY IS LIKELY TO BE AVAILABLE 
IN QUEENSLAND WHEN PACIFIC ISLANDERS CAN NO LONGER 
BE LAWFULLY EMPLOYED, AND, IV SUFFICIENT LABOUR FOR 
SUCH PURPOSE IS NOT LIKELY TO BE LOCALLY OBTAINABLE, 
THE BEST MEANS OF SUPPLYING THE DEFICIENCY. 

Until our arrival in the far Northern districts of Queensland wc had no 
opportunity of coining into contact with many farmers or workers on the land of 
lengthy experience in that part of the State. 

Since the opportunity was afforded us of visiting these districts, of hearing 
the views of such residents, and of generally observing the surroundings, we 
feel it our duty to point out that, unfortunately as it appears to us, the accounts 
which have from time to time been circulated in the Southern parts of Australia as 
to the conditions of living in the North of Queensland have been far from reliable 
and in many instances misleading. 

Approaching first the subject as to " whether sufficient labour for carrying on 
the sugar industry is likely to he available in Queensland when Pacific Islanders 
may no longer be lawfully employed," we conclude — 

(m) That there exists amongst those interested no apprehension of danger 
of a shortage in the supply of labour for cane cultivation or 
manufacture in that part of Queensland south of Rockhampton 
(viz., Nos. 3 and 1- Districts) either at present or in the near future, 
notwithstanding the fact that after 31st December next Pacific 
Islanders cannot be employed for that purpose. 

(b) Taking as next in order the opinions expressed as to the future 
sufficiency of the labour supply in No. 2 District (Mackay, 
Proserpine, and Ayr), we find that there is practically no fear 
entertained for the present year. But fears concerning tlie position 
to obtain in future years were expressed, based, as it appeared to 
us, upon an absence of reliable information as to the number of 
suitable labourers likely to be available in the Commonwealth 
generally. Wc observed that in this district the industry is being 
carried on to an increasing extent on smaller holdings. This 
condition of affairs has obtained in the Proserpine sub-district 
since the commencement of sugar-growing there. In the Mackay 
sub-district, where other conditions previously obtained, the 
transition from largo to small holdings has heen on an increasing 
scale for many years, and is still continuing. Tn the Ayr 
sub-district a similar change, lately initiated, is also taking place. 
This change in the system tends towards a solution of the labour 
problem. 

(c) It was in No. 1 District (Ingham, Geraldton, Cairns, and Mossman) 
that fears were most freely expressed as to a sufficient supply oi 
labour in the future. But* even here, we found no serious appre- 
hension entertained as regards the current year, arrangemeuts having 
already in the month of iMay been made for practically all the extra 
labour judged necessary for the coming harvest. Some men bad 
been engaged locally, and others from the Southern portion of this 
State and from N ew South Wales. The commeudahle forethought 
displayed in thus making timely provision for the altered conditions 
is well worthy of imitation. The system of smaller holdings, to 
which we have already referred, is also being introduced into this 
district, and will, no doubt, he extended. 

Jeing from its geographical position to a certain extent isolated, and the 
expense of reaching it being heavy, No. 1 District is peculiarly situated in its 
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relation to the labour market ; and there having been hitherto hi this district but a 
moderate registration of cane for the sugar bounty, European labour has not been 
attracted thither to the same extent as has elsewhere been the case. 

Neither has the same attention been extended to making available for close 
settlement Crown lands in this District, as has been given in the more Southern 
portion of the State ; and this absence of inducement to settle »n the land has in the 
past been an undoubted factor in depriving the District of a fuller permanent local 
supply of European labour. 

In view of the fact that it was this year there considered necessary to introduce 
labourers for harvesting operations from the Southern part of this State and from 
New South 'Wales, and having regard particularly to the absence of reliable 
information as to unemployed surplus labour available in Queensland, a great deal 
of uncertainty exists as to whether a sufficient supply of labour will be available in 
this District when Pacific Islanders can no longer be lawfully employed. 

The same remarks apply also to No. 2 District, though to a lesser extent. 

Districts Nos. 3 and 4 will without doubt have abundance of European labour 
from which to select. 

A perusal of the evidence will disclose frequent complaints of the unreliability 
of a proportion of the casual European labour offering. Whatever unreliability 
exists appears to be mainly due to intemperance, although among the labourers there 
are to be found in this as in other industries a percentage of the aged, infirm, and 
otherwise unfit. 

With the advancement and closer settlement of sugar districts, and the 
consequent improved social conditions, it may conQdcutly be hoped that whatever 
amount of intemperance now prevails will be greatly reduced. At some mills the 
establishment of reading-rooms, combined with means of recreation, has proved 
beneficial as providing counter attractions to the immoderate use of alcohol. 

The inauguration at certain centres of a system of payment of wages in cash, 
and of a means whereby employees are enabled to deposit in, or make remittances 
through, the Government Savings Bank has also proved of great value. 

We conclude from the evidence received that the quality of the accommodation 
and food provided is an important factor in attracting and retaining labour of the 
best class ; and the consensus of opinion of workers was in favour of receiving a 
wage together with board, rather than a higher rate of payment out of which they 
had to " find themselves," a practice which obtains in a few localities. 

From well-nigh unanimous evidence given before the Commission it is clear 
that any uncertainty as to an adequate supply of labour in the sugar industry 
could be greatly minimised were it possible to provide facilities for settlement upon 
small holdings of such workers as would be inclined to avail themselves thereof 
within or adjacent to sugar districts. 

The absence of a thoroughly organised Labour Intelligence Bureau is 
undoubtedly one of the causes of the want of knowledge and consequent fears as to 
the supply and demand of labour generally. We instance, in support of this 
opinion, the establishment at Charters Towers of a body known as the Unemployed 
Workers' Association, specially established for the purpose of finding work in the 
sugar industry. This association has been organised, notwithstanding the existence 
of a branch of the Government Labour Bureau in the same centre, and, according 
to the officer in charge of the latter, is doing good work. In making this reference 
we particularly desire to cast no reflection upon this officer, as the extent to which 
the Government Labour Bureau there is availed of by both employer and worker 
is but tvpical of the inutility of branches at many other centres visited by us. 
(Vide Questions 13330 to 13339— evidence of Clerk of Petty Sessions, Charters 
Towers.) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Pacific Islanders. 
Upon the whole subject-matter of our inquiry we have the honour t 
ecommend — 

(1) That the Resident Commissioners in the various Groups be forthwith 
requested to use every endeavour to acquaint the native chiefs that 
the islanders now in Queensland may be shortly returning in large 
numbers, so that, if necessary, increased food supplies may be 
provided for by increased plantings. 

(2) That authority and instructions be given by the Deporting Authority 
to Government agents, subject to the approval of the Resident 
Commissioner, to allow any deported islander who does not wish to 
return to his own home to* land at some " passage" or place other 
than that from which he was originally deported. 

(3) That to facilitate an early voluntary exodus of Pacific Islanders, and 
thus reduce the expenditure incidental to repatriation after 1st 
January, 1907, it be an instruction to Inspectors of Pacific Islanders 
to forthwith procure the names of islanders desirous of returning 
within the next six months and to immediately communicate the 
same to the Officer in Charge of Pacific Island Labour in order that 
provision may be made f«r the speedy repatriation of any sucl 
islanders. To make certain that Pacific Islanders should b 
thoroughly assured that deportation is intended, the local Inspectors 
of Pacific Islanders should be instructed to make the fact known 
amongst the islanders in each district. 

(4) That in case such islanders are non-resident within walking distance 
of the port of embarkation, the Department pay the cost of coastal 
fare, obtaining from the islander an assignment of his claim on 
whosoever may be by law liable to pay the same. 

(5) That legislation be provided clearly defining the status of Pacific 
Islanders engaged in the pearl-shell and beche-de-mer fisheries, 
natives of New Caledonia, of the Loyalty Group, and of Fiji. 

(6) That the following be exempted from compulsory deportation:— 

Any Pacific Islander who shall prove to the satisfaction of an 
officer authorised by the Deporting Authority — 

(a) That he was introduced into Australia prior to 1st September, 

1879 ; 

(b) That he is of such extreme age, or is suffering from such bodily 
infirmity as to be unable to obtain a livelihood if returned to 
his native island ; 

(c) That being married to, or living as man and wife with, a native 
of some island other than his own, he cannot be deported 
without risk to the life of either himself or his family ; 

(d) That he is married to, or living as man. and wife with, a female 
not a native of the Pacific Islands ; 

(<?) That he has offspring who have been educated in State schools ; 

(/)That he was on 1st July, 1906, and still is, registered as the 
beneficial owner of a freehold in Queensland ; 

(ff) That he is the holder of mi unexpired leasehold, compensation for 
the relinquishment of which has not been paid to him, as provided 
either by the provisions of the lease or by law ; or 

(h) That he has been continuously resident in Australia for a period 
of not less than twenty years prior to 31st December, 19§R. 
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Holding that it is impracticable to repatriate simultaneously the whole of 
the Pacific Islanders now in Queensland, who will be liable to be deported, we 
recommend — 

(7) That, in order to assure a suitable distribution of islanders throughout 

the various islands, selection for deportation should be made of such 
a proportionate number of the uativcs of each island as it is 
considered can be there absorbed with the least degree of interference 
with economic conditions. (Reference to Appendices XVIII. and 
XIX. will demonstrate the practicableness of the making of such a 
selection.) 

Under a proper system of selection it would be possible to embark for 
repatriation 2,000 islanders early in the month of January, 1907. We recommend — 

(8) That officers of special qualifications be detailed both for the 
collection of the islanders to be thus deported as well as of those 
to be placed in the depots hereinafter referred to. 

(9) That steamers to accommodate up to 500 islanders < ach be employed 

as transports. It is iudispensable, in order to efficiently carry out 
the repatriation, that all preparatory organisation in its minutest 
details be completed before the end of the current year. 

As regards the balance of the islanders who will not thus leave Queensland 
in the month of January, 1907, we recommend — 

(10) That if the Deporting Authority are satisfied by evidence, as the 
result of investigations, that the repatriations effected in the month 
of January have not seriously interfered with the economic 
conditions existing in the various islands, and that immediate 
further repatriations can be eflected consistently with a humane 
regard to the interests of the islanders, further deportations shall be 
at the rate of about 500 per month after the return of the first 
transport;. 

(11) That legislation be introduced — 

(a) For the establishment of depots upon lines similar to those 
laid clown for reserves under the Aboriginals Protection, etc., 
Acts (Queensland). [ Tide Appendix XX] ; 

(b) flaking it compulsory upon Pacific Islanders, who have not 
before 31st December, 1906, received certiticates of exemption, 
to immediately after that date present themselves at the 
nearest police station, there to receive instructions as to their 
future action; and also making it compulsory upon an islander 
to follow the instructions there given to him ; 

(c) Providing that all islanders so presenting themselves shall (their 
names, islands, and the ships in which they arrived in Queens- 
land having been taken) then receive a badge or ticket ; and 
that thereafter any islander found beyond the limits of a depit, 
and not being in personal possession of the said badge or ticket, 
or of a certificate of exemption, shnll be removed to a depot ; 

(d) Prohibiting a Pacific Islander remaining in the State after 31st 
December, l'Jfb', and liable to deportation, from operating on 
bis Savings Bank account after that date so as to reduce the 
credit balance of that account below the sum of ten pounds 
( £10) sterling until such time as he is about to embark ; 

(e) Providing that, during the existence of the proclamation of such 
dep6ts } no new licensed victuallers' licenses be granted within 
five (5) miles of any of such depots ; 

(f) Providing for the compensation of Pacific Islanders who are 
leaseholders and who are deported during the currency of their 
leases ; 

(</) To give effect before 1st January, 1907, to such, if any, of these 
recommendations as may be adopted. 



Future Supply of Labour. 
With regard to the supply of labour after the withdrawal of Pacific Islanders, 
we recommend 

(12) That there be established a Labour Intelligence Bureau, with 
branches in everv populous centre, where reliable information may 
alwavs be obtainable regarding the demand for and supply of 
labour. That statistical information be regularly interchanged 
between branches through the central bureau. That provision be 
made for allowing the bureau officers to become the agent of either 
employer or employee in making contracts for employment, 

(13) That in the more populous centres the branches of the bureau and 
the officials in charge should be separate from the sub-department 
issuing relief. 

(14) That the restriction against unemployed making temporary use 
of immigration depots, where such exist, for the purposes of 
camping, be removed, subject to suitable regulations. 

(15) That all applications to the bureau should be made to the nearest 
branch. 

(16) That more facilities^be given to enable deposits to be made in, and 
remittances transmitted through, the Government Savings Bank at 
sugar-mills and other centres in sugar districts — 

(a) By the establishment of complete branches where population 
warrants the same ; 

(b) By providing the attendance of an officer periodically, especially 
on pay-days, to only receive deposits and amounts to be 
remitted. 

()7) That where Crown lands suitable for close settlement exist within 
or adjacent to sugar districts, the same shtuld be made available in 
relatively small holdings for occupation by workers of limited 
means, 

( 1 8) That during the next six months efforts be made to ascertain the 
probable number of unemployed within the State and in the States 
of New South Wales and Victoria, and to bring under the notice of 
such workers the nature of the employment offering, and the 
conditions obtaining both in the sugar industry and as to land 
settlement in Queensland. 

(19) That if, as a result of such inquiries and representations, no 
sufficient surplus labour of a suitable character appears to exist, 
or if existent, is not likely to be attracted to the sugar districts, 
information be disseminated in the United Kingdom and the 
Continent of Europe as to conditions obtaining in the sugar industry 
and as to facilities for land settlement, with a view to attracting 
immigrants. (These may, however, require aid in the matter of 
passage-money in the first instance.) 

In conclusion, your Commissioners desire to cordially acknowledge the 
courtesy with which the officers of the Public Service have supplied your Commis- 
sioners with necessary information and documents respecting the subject of their 
inquiries; the efficient and expeditious manner in which the Government Printin" 
Ollicc staff have performed their work ; and to record their high appreciation of the 
zeal and efficiency with which .Messrs. Brennan and Bird, Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary respectively to the Commission, have discharged their arduous duties 



R. A. HANKING, Chairman. 
W. T. PAGET. 
C1IAS. ¥. NIELSON. 

Dated this 30th day of June, 10013. 



RIDER No. 1. 

I desire to add the following Rider to the foregoing Report : — 

In view of the high cost attaching to a comprehensive scheme such as that 
contained in the " Depots Recommendation," I recommend that the Deporting 
Authority consider, as an alternative, the advisability of allowing Pacific Islanders, 
who may be liable to deportation, to work under agreement, after 1st January, 
1907, for employers engaged in tropical or semi-tropical agriculture, until such time 
as transport facilities are afforded. 

Such agreements to be made only under a similar provision to that contained 
in the second paragraph of Regulation No. 2 (Queensland), made 25th February, 
1896. 

Should this alternative scheme be adopted, it would, in my opinion, result in 
a very much smaller amount being spent on the deportation of the islanders, and 
would also allow them to continue as wage-earners almost up to the time of their 
leaving the State, thus placing them in a better position to purchase such effects as 
they desire to take with them to their native homes, while it would not interfere 
with the carrying on of the sugar industry by white labour after the 1st January, 
1907. 




W. T. PAGET. 



RIDER No. 2. 
desire to add the following Rider : — 

1. Pacific Islanders Ltabt.e to be Deported. 



Regarding the existence of a large number of unemployed Pacific Islanders 
in Queensland (most of whom are liable to be deported), referred to in the Report, I 
recommend — 

That the Commonwealth Government be officially apprised of this fact, 
and requested to cause administrative action to be taken under 
section 8 of Pacific Island Labourers Act, 1901 (Commonwealth). 

2. Pacific Island Labourers in Queensland whose Deportation would be 
Inconsistent with Humanity or with Good Faith. 

I dissent from Recommendation 6 (A). The fixing of any limit of time of 
residence in Australia i s, in my opinion, of too general a nature, and too unsound in 
principle, to be applicable to framing a classification of exemptions under a scheme 
for deportation. 1 am furtherof opinion that Recommendation 6 (a) to (g), inclusive, 
covers practically the whole of the islanders who come under the above heading. It 
is, of course, possible Unit there are a few islanders not covered by the lastmentioned 
paragraphs, and to deport whom would be a hardship ; but such are, in my opinion, 
fully protected by the discretionary nature of the Statute. All such cases would not 
necessarily be covered by Recommendation 6 (h). 

3. Repatriation. 

In the last paragraph under this heading in the Report will be found a reference 
to the probable food supply on the islands, particularly the island of Malayta. I am 
not satisfied that the evidence received on this question is convincing. I feel it my 
duty to point out that, in my opinion, most of the evidence tendered with a view of 
showing the probability of islanders (particularly Malaytans) being iu danger of not 
being able to obtain sufficient food on their return should be largely discounted, 
because — 

(a) No European witness who has any knowledge of the interior of .this 
island presented himself before the Commission ; and the greater 
portion of the Malaytans now in Queensland belong to inland tribes; 
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(b) Most of the European witnesses who testified as to the probability of 
such a shortage spoke merely from hearsay. Those who testified 
from their personal knowledge referred only to certain localities on 
the sea coast of Malay ta ; 

(c) Some of the European witnesses last referred to are pecuniarily 
interested in either the retention of or delay in the repatriation of 
islanders. 

In addition to the above, the Malay tan islanders themselves, when 
interrogated on this question, invariably contradicted any suggestion of the 
probability of any danger existing in the matter of food supply. 

Every witness who gave evidence on the point testified as to the general 
great fertility of this island. 

There is also evidence that there is at present a considerable demand for 
island labour outside of Australia, and thus islanders, when returned, will have 
opportunity of getting employment should they so desire. 

I attach great importance to the fact that neither of the Resident Commis- 
sioner of the islands, who are undoubtedly aware that large numbers of islanders 
may be shortly returned, have warned the Australian authorities against any danger 
as to insufficiency of food supply for returning islanders. Such warnings would 
without doubt have been given had either of the Commissioners entertained the 
slightest fear on this subject. 

There is still adequate time before the 31st December next to make full 
inquiries and obtain reliable information on this subject, and this I advise should be 
done. 

Should the information thus obtained satisfy the Deporting Authority that 
the islanders will incur no risk of a shortage of supply of food on their return, 
repatriation can then be carried on at a rate numerically greater than that 
suggested in Recommendation 10 of the Report, thus considerably lessening the 
whole cost under this heading. 

4. Whether Sufficient Labour for Carrying ox the Queensland Sugar 
Industry is Likely to re Available, Etc. 
The uneven distribution of the available white labour in Queensland is most 
marked. In the Southern districts, and particularly in the more populous thereof, 
there is evidently a surplus. Reasons arc given in' the Report as to why European 
labour has not been extensively attracted to the No. 1 District. 

I conclude from inquiries that a prevalent idea existed in the minds of many 
sugar-growers in this district— until, at any rate, quite recently— that Pacific 
Island labour would not be withdrawn from the industry. This may account to some 
extent for the moderate area registered for bounty in the district prior to this year. 

Whatever difficulty the change decided upon in connection with the labour 
conditions in the industry may have entailed upon employers, that dilliculty has been 
intensified by their neglect to earlier and more gradually substitute other labourers 
to take the place of Pacific Islanders. 

During the harvesting season a very much larger number of men is employed 
than during the remainder of the year. Many of these will, doubtless, be induced 
to return in succeeding seasons ; but the industry, as well as the men- themselves 
would be in a much better position if they could be kept continuously in or near the 
sugar districts. The large areas of land not being utilised bv the owners, and avail- 
able only at prohibitive prices, retard close settlement in this district. 

I also desire t» add a further recommendation under this heading— 

That provision be made for the licensing of private registi v^emplovment 
offices under regulations requiring statistical information 'to be 
periodically furnished to the Labour Intelligence Bureau 



CHAS. P. NJELSON, 
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SUGAR INDUSTRY LABOUR COXMISSItX. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 



TAKEN II KL'i l It ! ! ' 



THE ROYAL COMMISSION 



APPOINTED T« 



Inquire into and Report regarding' the Number of Pacific Islanders to 
be Ilsporterf from Queensland at the end of the Current Year, the 
most efficient manner of Repatriating" them, with the probable 
Cost thereof ; whether there are in Queensland any Pacific 
Islanders whose Deportation would be inconsistent with 
humanity or with good faith ; and whether Sufficient Labour for 
carrying on the Queensland Sugar Industry is likely to be 
available when Pacific Islanders can no longer be lawfully 
employed, and, if sufficient labour for such purpose is not likely 
to be locally obtainable, the best means of supplying the deficiency. 



(Bundaberg.) 

TUESDAY, 3 APRIL, 1000. 

PliESENT : 

KANKIiNCi, P.M (Chairman) j Mb. W. T. PAGET, ftl.L.A. 

Mu. C. F. JS'lELSON, M.L.A. 



Thomas "Wmtx "Walkkh, Cane Fanner and Hon. Secretary, Woongarra Cane Growers and Farmers' 
Association, examined : 

1. By the Chairman- : What are you ? A daii7man and cane contractor. 

2. How long have you be«n cutting cane by contract? Xot to any great extent till last season, but I 
was doing it in a small way two seasons before. / 

3. "What average number of men did you <m ploy? Twenty-five. 3 

4. By Mr. Paget ■ "Were Ihey employed in one gang, or in two or three gangs ? In one gang. 

5. By the Chairman -. Were they Europeans? All while men. 

(j. Weretb«y all paid ihe same rate of wages? They were all engaged at the same rate — 25s. a week 
and found. 

7. Was there any alteraliou in the rale ? No. When some of them showed special merit, I recognised 
it at the end of the season by a bonus. 

8. The aciual wages wtre limited to 25s. a week ? Yes. 

0. "What sort of accommodation were you able to tind for them? I was working in two or three different 
places. A t the first place good accommodation was provided by the planter for whom I was cutting. At 
the secor d place I had to provide tents, as there was no accommodation ; and at the third place the men 
found cunips where ihey could in sheds. 
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10. Do you make a practice of finding teuts for thorn if there are » .^ n V™™* "Jtisfi^/with the 
last place I was at it was only a question of three weeks iwrk, and th men » ere eat.efie 
N accommodation thev got ; but, when it was likely to last any time. I f°™ d th ] enl, 
*■ 11. What kind of tents were they-Hke those used by road g..ngs ? Just ordinary 8 S 1# tents. 
12 Did you provide a mess cook for the men? Yes. . T™„iJtUi^ m 

111 What was your experience of the class of labour offering for ^^^^^^^i 
contracts satisfactorily, but there were men coming and going. There were dozens of men who worked 
a couple of days and then went away. 

14 Did any of your gang work right through the season? Somo ot them did. 

11 Approximately, what proportion ? Four went right though the season, but there was a gap between 
tw« contracts for a week, and seme of thera had to go. 

Hi Did they do the work to your satefaction and to the satisfaction of the growers ot the cane.-' Yes. 

1 7. What were the reasons for the men leaving? Some of them left because they got their hands hurt 
trashing. They worked for a day aud a half, and got their hands cut by the cane leaves, and they could 
not stand it. Others left without giving any reason. Two men worked for a day, did not go out the 
next morning, and came for their money at dinner-time. There was another class of men who would get 
an advance on their wages of £l on a Saturday night, come into town aud get on the spree, come back on 
Monday morning for the balance of their money, and that would be the end of them. 

18. Did any of them complain of the work being unduly arduous? Not to my knowledge. 

19. During what months were you working ? From 17th July to 1st November. 

20. When does the season close in this district? It depends on the season and on the crops. YVe expect 
to have a long season this year. Last year some of them were finished in October, and some of them ran 
on to the end of November . 

21. Did any of them run to Christmas or after Chrislmas ? They have not done that in this locality for 
several years. 

22. By Mr. Paget : With the crop showing at the present time, you expect the cutting will last till 
Christmas this year ? Yes. 

23. Last year, and for one or two previous years, the harvesting did not last till the hottest part of the 
year ? Of course it is pretty hot in November. 

24. But you say that it only lasted till the 1st November last year? Well, 1 anticipate it will run well 
into November this year. We have not had a proper season for a good number of years. 

25. Btf the Chairman : Have you done any of this work yourself ? I was working with my men last year. 

26. Did you find it an excessive strain ? It is pretty hard work, but [ was brought up to quill-driving 
and not to manual labour. 

27. Still you were able to work with the men ? Yes ; some of them were better than I was, but I could 
keep up with the average man. 

28. Had you any difficulty in tilling vacancies in your gang? Not often. Lastseasouthereweregeuerally 
men coniiug round looking for work. 

21). Had you ever occasion to apply to the Labour Bureau for men ? At the beginning of the season I 
applied to them. 

30. Did you Ret men from them ? Yes ; about twice as many men came out as I required. 

31. Ton were able to pick and choose ? I could not tell a good mau by merely looking at him, but I 
picked the men 1 thought would suit me best. 

32. By Mr. Paget : What is the average quantity of cane which can be cut and loaded per man per day ? 
It depends on whether you are loading on drays or trams. The first contract I had was for about 
50 acres, which went about 17 tons to the acre. Including tram-shifters, my men averaged 2 tons 3 cwt. 
a dav. 

33. You paid the tram-shifters? I had to put the tram dowu and pick it up again. 

8.1 Did your contract cover the haulage from tit; field to the main liue ? No : my work was done when 
the trucks were loaded. With drays they did a little more 

35. Had you very much dray work ? Between 30 and 10 acres. ] do not remember the exact tonnage, 
but it was quite 2^ tons. 

36. Were yon paid a better price for loading ou to trams with a tram-shifter than for loading on to 
drays? Yes. The price for tram work is worth (Jd. a ton more, iu mv opiuion. 

37. Were y- >n paid <>d. more? It is a different claaa of cane, and I cannot compare the two things 

38. A lighter crop? Yes. 1 6 " 

80. Ihj Mr. Xich»n ■. AVcre there not plenty men available about Bundabcrg last year? Plenty of men 
but they were not all suitable for field work. 

40. What, class of men are the best, with regard to age? The best mm in my gang was about sixty 
years ot age, but lie was au exception, I hadthe.n from nineteen years of age and upwards • but 1 
should aay that the best age is from twenty-Sve to tliirtv-tivo years. 

41. [lave yon had any experience in harvesting cauo with kanaka labour ? No 
12. Hy Mr. Pa^et ■ Or with any other coloured labour ? No 

ihfL J T N u UOri • , Did , J , U l ° Se m ™l time iilst ye;U " in l00kin R for lnou ? I lost perhaps tw. 

or three days .hiring the whole season. Men were always coining alone. In fact if a man went 
town and did not want to come b.ick, he sometimes sent a nun 



There were plenty 



man went into 
....vii whom he met to take his nlace 
1 he roads were full of men last season ? Not towards the end of (he sea, P 
or men at the beginning of the season. 

45. Do you think the Labour Bureau, as at present constituted, is sufficient to serve the interests of both 
emp oyors and employees with regard to the supply of labour v I am ot clnp on "U ■ • 

on that point. All that I had to do with the kureaai last se* son was when |° g Lf TT" 

4G. Do you think a well-organised bureau would be of assistant » Tt ™«„i,i u u j 

*,e workis «W, U> be „ fc . w kM . w&W ^J^ffiKWKS 



±1 By the Chairman: You have never had experience ... working Polynesians? 
Polynesian labour, but not in eonnecH™ „,;*i, , ■. g i oiynesutis 



rotynesian laoour, but not in connection with har'vestinp • u "„ 1 Yi-Vton ~r v "^*" u Vi } haV , e workei 
with that class of labour. I uever had very Lcl7to do wit * ^ 1 ^ aUythiug t0 l ° 



1 very much to do with it 
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48. By Mr. Paget -. With your experience of contractiug for harv esting during the last two years, are T. W. 

you thinking of continuing such work after the termination of Polynesiau labour ? Yes. I am taking Walker 

up a larger contract this year with white labour. r ^— ^>v-— 

45). By Mr. Niehon : Was that L7-ton crap a fair average of your cane-cutting contracts la?t year? No. 3 April, 19 

There was another lot I had which averaged ab»ut 12 tons for t»8 acres. That was burnt cane. 

5*. Was the 17 tons the best crop? It was about the best crop. Some of it went a long way more than 

that, kut 17 tons wa8 the average. 

51- What would be a reasonable rate to contract for cutting a 17-ton crop, trashed and untrashed? 
Men on untrashed cane will cut and load 2 tons 3cwt a day per man, including all hands. They can do 
that without being driven, and some meu can do a great d"al more. Although the men I employ were 
picked indiscriminately, they cut an average of 2 tons 3 cwt. per day, and they were not driven at all. 
52. By Mr. Paget : The crops you contracted for were untrashed ? ?es. 

5:i. By the Chairman -. Ytui spoke of meu hurting their hands ^vheu trashiug — Have any means been 
devised by which a man can save his hands? No. The leaves of the cane get between their fingers 
and cut their hands unless they wcxr some sort of gloves. I am trying to devise something this year. 

54. Do you think it is possible to devise something? It may be possible. I have seen some Hindoos 
uuing a bag roun i their arms and tit d round their shoulders to protect their hands and arms 

55. By Mr. Paget : Do you not use trashing-hooks ? No. It must be done by liaud to be effective. 

56. By Mr. Niehon : You say you pay 25s. a week and find the men in everything, iucluding tents ? 
Yes, when tents are wanted. 

57. Had you nny difficulty in obtaining men at that rate ? No. I was uever stuck for an hour last 
season so far as labour was concerned. 

58. What did it cost per week, on an average, to feed the men ? About Us. 

59. By Mr. Paget : Did, that include the cost of the mess cook ? Yes. 

CO. By Mr. Niehon : What is the cost of trashing cane ? One shilling a ton. 

61. Did you get that for trashing ? Last year I trashed a small piece, and the planter allowed me Is. a 
ton extra. 

62. By the Chairman : Do you mean by that that a man would trash for la. per ton ? No, I would not 
trash for Is. per tou. Some say they can do it, but I would not trash for Is. per ton. 

63. Have you ever formed any idea, what it would cost? I tried a little oit at the beginning of the 
year, and it cost me Is. 4d. 

(54 By Mr. Niehon : Are you conversaut with the Shearers and Sugar Workers Accommodation Act? 
Yes, 1 read it. 

65. Now, do you think men will prefer to camp in tents in some places ? I am sure of it. There are a 
lot; of these barracks that get infested with " visitors," and mun would sooner camp in clean tents than 
barracks 

66. By the Chairman ■. Assuming that these barracks were kept cleau and under the charge of a room 
steward, which would they prefer ? I do not know which they would prefer. 

67. You thiuk they would prefer tents ? I think they would ; but 1 would not pref ei* a tent myself. 

68. Would you have a mess-tent in that case ? Yes. There is a di mug-tent. 

69. By Mr. Niehon : What hours do you work during the season? From 6 am. to H p.m, with one 
hour fordinner and a quarter of an hour in the afternoon. They get a little more than an hour for 
diuuer, as they knock off at 12 and leuve camp at 1 o'clock, so they get about an hour and a quarter for 
dinner. We knock oil at 4 o'clock on Saturdays. 

70. By the Clutirmun -. How many hours a day do they work ? Ten hours a day actual working, with 
the exception of Saturdays. 

71. By. Mt: Niehon: With five meals a day? Yes,fi vemeals a day. 

72. By Mr. Paget : Can you tell us how much of the work was harvested by contract last year ? Yes ; 
I suppose about half the white-gro« u cane was harvested by coutract fast year. 

73. By family labour ? All the men who have only a few acres do the harvesting themselves. They 
sometimes take m a few men to help them. 

74. It is done by family labour ? Yes. At least half the cane is cut by contract. 

7. 3. Taking into consideration the large crop there is throughout the State this year, do you anticipate 
any shortage of white labour nest season? Unless a great many more meu come here this year than 
were here last year, we must be short. There were certainly not enough men last year to harvest the 
present area. 

76. And there really seemed to be a surplus of labour last year ? I do not believe there was a surplus 
of good labour, although there was a surplus of men. 

77. By Mr. Nie'son -. All the mills were kept going last year to their full capacity ? Yes, except after 
nay-day. Most of them had a break on pay-day. 

78. They were kept going to their full capacity"? Yes. 

79. It would mean lhat the crushing season would extend for a longer period if a larger area had to be 
harvested, as you say the mills were going to their full capacity ? Some of the mills could have worked 
fuller time thau they did, and they could have worked a longer time. 

SO. By Mr. Paget ■. Then they were not working at their full capacity? No; they used to be working 
up till 9 o'clock at night in a full season, but they did not clo it this year. 
8 1 . By Mr. Niehon : Some of the mills worked all night? Yes, some did. 

S2 By the Chairman : If the labour were available they would work both shifts ? The mills are not all 
carried ou in the same way. The sugar-working mills all work both shifts. 

83. Cau you suggest anything that you have not told us now that it would be to our advantage to 
learn ? Well, if there would be some arrangement whereby employers could tell the difference between 
a good man and a bad mau by establishing a system of certificates, it would be an improvement. 
8i Last year you did not adopt any system of giving a written discharge ? No, I did not. 

85. You are aware that such a thing is in existence in the pastoral industry ? I have heard that it is so, 
but I do uot know myself. 

86. You thiuk it would be advantageous to adopt that system? Yes. If a man came to me for employ- 
ment, and he had a ticket showing that he had worked for a certain number of months at a certain 
place, then I would kuow he was a good man. Some men come, and you do not know what they are like 
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It would noi do any h*rm, and it 



add to it that he was a good worker it would be all the belter. 

87. By Mr. Nielson : Do you think it should be compulsory bylaw 

would da a lot of good. , , a , - , t flv „ o„„„„ 

88. By Mr. PaqeF: Could not a system be arranged between the employ ers and the ofbcials ot the Sugar 
Workers' Union, for instance, as 1 believe there is a Sugar Workers' (" uion in existence t l tiAvv seen a 
notice that they are forming a uniou, but I Iwve not come into contact with it yet. 

80. Such an arrangement could be come to, could it not? It would be tot lie interest of good working men 
if it were done. I do not think anyone would object to it, It \a only the loafer who uouM object. 

90. By Alr.Wehon: It would not be a bad idea to have a cH'tificate with regard to employers m the 
same way? To see if they are good employers ? 

91. Yes ? It would be a good thing. 



Angds Ntf.ls«n Dahl, Farmer, residing at W'oongarra, examined : 
A. N.Dalil <>2. H>/ the Chairman : What are you ? A farmer. 

— ""~"\ 93. What urea have vou under cultivation? Fifty acres 
3 April, 1906. 94. What d« you grow? Sugar-cane. 

93. What class of labour do you employ ? Chiefly my own family at the present time. 
9(3. What area did you harvest last year ? Thii-ty-five acres 

97. Do you know what tonnage you got from that ? I cannot say the tonnage per acre, but the whole 
amounted to liOO tons. 

98. By Mr. Paget : About 9 tons to the acre ? Yes. 

99. Bif the Chairman: You had assistance to out that? Yes. 

10t\ What did y on pay for tlrat assistance ? I pail £1 a week and ntions, and also £1 os. and r.itions. 

101. Did they have to trash ? Some of the cane was trashed and some was not. 

102. Had you any difficulty in getting labour ? No ; 1 did not have any difficulty. 

103. Were the men you employed resideuts of the locality, or strangers ? They were strangers. 

104. Did they work throughout the job with you ? Some of them did not, but some of them did. 

105. Those who gave it up, did they give a reason for giving it up? I sacked them. 

106. They could not do Ihe work? No ; I had little lads who could do more work than they could. 

107. Your own sons ? Xes ; I told them that if they could keep up witli the lads I would keep them on, 
but if they could not they would not suit me, and they could not 

108. What aged men were they ? One wasi twenty-two, and the other about twenty-seven. 

109. You had no difficulty in getting what men you wauted ? No difficulty. 

1 10. What sort of crop do you hope for this year? A very good one. 

1 1 1. Heavier than last year ? Yes. 

112. And you do not anticipate any difficulty in getting labour ? No. 

113. When you employ men, do vou house them ? Yea ; ami they eat at the same table as I do myself. 

1 1 4. W itli your family ? Yes. 

115. Ha\e you heard complaints that this class of labour is too hard ? I have never heard good, reliable 
men complain about it, but I have heard a lot of those men who knock about street corners talk about it. 
1 hav e had men from Denmark come out here, and I put them at the same work with the kanakas, and in 
two or three days ;hey were better thau the kanakas. 

1 10. And did they keep that up ? Ye?. 

117. You know all about hard work? I have always done hard work myself. 

118. Have you ever done auy other work besides farming, such as uellsinkiug? Ye?, I have done 
wellsinkiug, loading ballast, quarrying, and have used a short-handled shovel iu labouring work. 

119. llow does that work compare with cauecutting— Which is the harder? Loading ballast and 
quarrying is harder than cauecutting. 

120. J suppose you can get used to cauecutting? Cauecutting is not the easiest job on a farm ; but 
you can get used to it ; at any rate, quarrying is harder. 

1.21. AVhat is it that is hard— the stooping ? Yea ; ihe stooping is L.ncl, hut it is all right ance you get 
into it. You want to study your men as well as your/self, and see tint they cut the cane v, here the 
breeze cornea from. 

122 By Mr. Paget: Especially if you are working with them ? Yes ; we have not got the same trouble 
as I hf big plantations. 

123. In the evont of thousands of kanakas being deported ,1m year would you anticipate any difficulty 
in getting std hcient labour to harvest your crop? 1 think it would be very difficult to get sufficient 
labour, aecrmluiK 1o the labour that is now about. 

124. Vou quite understand that the kanakas now in 1l,Ls State are working in the. sugar industry, and if 
hey are deported their places will have to be filled ? That is why I say we will be short of labour 

12;>. By the Ohnrmnn : Yon jhmk a good number of these good men will be absorbed by other,, and 
there will be competitors tor their labour, and someouc will have to «-o short ? Yes 

120. Can you suggest any scheme for getting over that ? l„uni H ratiou from the/ old countries, and 
getting out a class of men who are accustomed to «wkm« on f !mn8 . ] b;W0 had *reat exuerieuce of 
employ mg labour that can e out from the old country, and I have had felloes who did" ' 
cut saw from an axe, and no matter what tool was given to them they did not know how to cateh hold of 
± I have had other men here from the old country. 1 have put them into the canefield straight a way 
and they could cut cane with any kaualia. ^> an V* 

1^8. What countries do you refer to us the best places for drawing this labour? 



Swedeu, and Germany. 

129. Are you a uative of Denmark ? Yes. 

130. How many ycats have you been her 
about thirty year 



I refer to Deumark, 



'e ? About thirty-five years, and I huve been fan 
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131. Mare you hnd any experience of the Northern portion of the State ? No. A - W. Dahl. 

132. So far as your experience goes, thei-c n nothing in connection with the cultivation of cane that 

white men cannot do ? No ; it is not a nice job trashing cane, but I do not do it myself. When you cat 3 April, 1906. 
the cane most of the leaves fall off, but if you trash it first it will cost you Is. per ton extra. It will not 
cost you thiit if you cut it first. 

135. *o they make a reduction for cane that is not trashed? Tes. 

13 1- And they charge ynu for it? Nn ; tliey charge just the same price. It is to the advantage of the 
millowners to have the cane trashed two «r three months beforehand, because it hike* out the water and 
makes it lighter, but it is to the advautage of the farmers not to trash it. 

135. By Mr. PatjM : Do you anticipate that a number of the better class of men working for you in 
this industry will eventually become canegrowers themselves and make the labour supply even less? 
Ye*!, i f there were openings for thetn, a lot of the men would become farmers. The principal men who 
become cane farmers are the farmer*' sons. It is seldom that you see these meu without sous becoming 
farmers. 

13G. Hiive you not a large number becoming farmers the same as we have in the North ? •nly amongst 
the farmers' sons. Certainly the Swedes and Scandinavians become landowners in time. 

137. The Scandinavians will have iheir piece of laud ? Yes; but 1 have seen them serve masters for a 
long time without a break. These are tlie class of people we want. 

138. By the Chairman : If these people you speak of were made aware of the prospect of getting 
homes of their own, would not that be a good inducement for them to immigrate? Yes, it would. 

139 Would you expect to get men of that class with some small savings— with a little money ? Very 
few that I have seen or that I have known have come out here with money. They always come out 
respectable and wiih a good swag, but with very little money. 

140. They have uo actual money ? Very little, but they very seldom go to auy of ihe depots for rations. 
141 They go amongst friends? Yes, or sometimes straight away to work. 
142, By Mr. Paget : They would not be able to pay their own passages? No. 



William Tames Ttjti^, Farmer, Gooburrum, examined: 
143. B i/ the Chairman : What are you? I am a farmer, residing at Gooburrum. w 
141. What area have you under cultivation ? 1 do not thmk I have more than li acres now. /- 
145. What is that — cane Y There i» a very small portion of it cane. 3 i 

1 4G. You go in for general farming? Yes. 

147. By Mr. Page: ; What amount of cane did you grow ? I used to grow cane altogether, but I have 
changed my business now for dairying. 

148. •o you grow rnaifle ? Yes, a littl« maize. 

149. Bt/ the Chairman : What is the largest arei of cane you had? About 50 acres, 

150. And you grew it with the aid of coloured labour? Yes. 

151. Did you cut any cane last year ? No. 

152. Do you expect to harvest any cune thisyear? No, but I will next year. 

153 What can you tell us with regard to the facilities for getting white labour? I knocked off 
canegrowing because I had ^reat difficulty akout the labour. 

154. You do not expect to be able to grow cane without white labour ? No, 

155. You did not try? No, I knocked it off when they spoke about the coloured labourer having to go; 
but since the bonus has been iucrea.sed I am guiug to try it again. 

156 AVhat area of cane have you in now ? About; 5 acres. 

157. You know the object of our research — Can you give us auy information that will be useful to us? 
I believe it would be of -advantage if small an -as of ground were given to labourers to keep them in the 
district. 

158. What do you mean by small areas ? About 10 acres each. That would do them, because the men 
would be working for a time on plautations, and it would be an inducement to keep them in the district 
and let them have homes of their own. 

159. And grow crops in their spare time? Ye^i. 

1G0. From what source would you get that class of men? We would need to have immigration, there is 
no doubt about that. 

1G1. Is there any available laud for these men ? I know a piece of ground in Gooburrum which contains 
over 1,000 acres of very suitable land. 

162. Is it a reserve ? It is a swamp, and it would require to be drained. 

163. By Mr. Paget : Would it make suitable residential sites, if it is a swamp ? There is high ground 
at the sides. 

161, By the Chairman : Could tkat land be satisfactorily drained? I believe it could, and very cheaply 
too. 

165. What is it — a pasturage reserve, or a camping reserve? It is a pasturage reserve. 

166. What would the people say in whose interests this reserve was granted? — Is it used at all? 
Practically it is not used. It is of no use to anybody. 

167. You think such au area as that wtuld settle a good number of families ? Yes, and by settling a 
good number of families there it would be of some advantage to the district. 

168. B i/ Mr. Paqet : Are yon aware that such a system has already been initiated in the North, in the 
sugar districts ? I am not 

169. It was initiated by the Government settling the labourers on their own ground ? I did not know 
that, 

170. By the Chairman : Is there anything else that you think it would be of advantage for us to know ? 
Nothing, except that I think that tn the future there will be a shortage of labour ; but up to now it has 
not been felt. 

171. Owing to the bad seasons ? Yes, and the increase of the bonus will pnt more ground under 
cultivation. 

172. You think there will be a shortage of labour apart from the fact of the Polynesians going away ? 
The Polynesians going away must be replaced by somebody. I think there will be more ground put 
under sugar, but at present there is not as much under cane as there was three years ago. We had 



; the 

Tou would have r 
and, when ihey were wanted, Ihey would 
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W. J.Tutin. 1,500 acres under cane three years ago, but now I do not think you will find 1.000 acres. That is 
/ — ~\ accounted for by the drought and the labour condiiions. v 
April, 19M. 173. By the ( ha/man : At present you are not employing much labours' - »o. -„it^tit* ? 

174. By Mr. Niehon : Are there not lands iu your district w hich have been thrown out of cane cultn atiun . 

175. Not on account of the drought, but simply because the growers would not conti.ue growing caue 
any longer? I do not think so, because a neighbour of mine got 30 tons au acre last year ou inferior 

17G U !b« the Chairman ■. How long had this land been out of cane cultivation ? It had been under grass 
for four cr five yeurs — it might be longer. 

177. Bv Mr Paqet : Where was the cane crushed ? It all goes t o Fairymead 

178. By Mr. yifhon : If this reserve at Gooburrum were cut up into 10-acre blocks, it would only serve 
the Gooburrum demand ior labour— Would lhat be of any u?e to tLe Woongarra Scrub people.-' 1 
think so, because the reserve is not more than 2 miles from Bundaberg, 

179 Would it be any use to the Bundaberg district or Bingera ? If families were settled Ihere, ] 
men were not employed iu one place Ihev would find employment m another, 
the district who would otherwise go up North or down Souih, 

not be here. . , . . T 

180. Do you n«,t think it would be an equally good idea if the forge estates were cut into blocks r" I 
believe that would do. Speaking as a member of the Shire Council, if that land were freehold, there 
would be additional rates from it. . 

181. By Mr. Paget: Speaking generally, you think that, if sugar. workers could get such homesteads, it 
would be a good thing ? 1 believe that is the solution of ihe difficulty. 

182. By Mr. Niehon : Do you not think the owners of large estates should try to solve the difficulty by 
cutting up their own estates instead of cuttin« up the few reserves we have got ? If I was the owner uf a 
large estate, I should do it for my own bcneSt ; but if this was done by the powers that be, it w«u!d be 
an advantage to others who have not sufficient ground to cut up a portion into small blocks. 

183. By the Chairman : Do th« small farmers want 1o,have these reserves cut up? It would be an 
advantage to the small employers to have labour available. 

184. But the small farmers have not the estates to cut up? No, 

185. What acreage have you got ? About 200 acres. 

186. Is that all lit for cultiv ation? No. 

187. About what proportion ? About 40 acres. 

18s. By Mr. Paget : The remainder, of course, is grazing land ? Yes. 

Its9. liy Mr. Nielson: Tou know that it would be to the advantage of the owners of the la, rge plantations, 
and to the millowners, to have their plantations cut up into small farms ? If I was the owner of one of 
those plinliitions, I should do it for my owa benefit, 1o have the labour bandy when I wanted it. 

190. By Mr. Paget: Mr'. Nielson «ants to know your idea of cutting up the Lirge estates into small 
farms— that is, the farmers cultivating their own land? 1 have never studied that question, but I 
think it would be au advantage. ] do not think large estates can be worked successfully with white labour. 

191. But yuu have no experience on that point ? No, 

Dakiei-, William Mahoney, Farmer, Gooburrum, examined : 
D. W. 192. By the Chairman : What is the area of your holding? One hundred and twenty-sis acres. 
MahoDey. 19;}. What proportion is under cro p ? About 40 acres. 

% 194. What is the crop ? Thirty-six acres are under sugar. 
April, 1906, ]95. Do you work your land with white or coloured labour? White labour. 
196 What area did you cut last year ? About 8 acres. 

197. Did you cut it wiih your own family ? No ; I cut it by white labour. 

198. Wlvit wages did yon pay ? I paid them by the ton. 
19S. They taking the mill weights ? Tes. 

200. What did you pay per ton ? Three shillings. 

201. Do you know what the men earned at that rate ? No. 

202. What vias the weipht per acre ? 1 got 86? Ions from about 7£ acres— about 11 tons per acre. 

203. How many men did you employ ? Four. 

204. Mow long were they cutting it? About Ihree weeks. 

205. Did they appear satisfied with the money they earned ? They were nob altogether satisfied because 
I could not keep them going. I was limited to a certain tonua«e every duv to the mill, and sometimes 
Ihe mill would not take all I could deliver. Consequently the men were not "working full time 

206 Did they complain of the work being too hard ? Mot at ali. 

207. Were they strangers to you ? No ; they were local men whom 1 knew. 

208. What do you expect to cut this year ? About 24 acres, 

209. Do you anticipate any difficulty in getting labour to take it off ? Mo; I am in 
already with nun to cut it. 

210. Men settled about the place? No ; meu ou the Richmond River who cut for me tw 
211 Ihey areworkiug there at the present lime? Yes. They are four brothers— re 
aM(l Ihey wrote to me asking if I could give Ihem the work. 

?■ 2" £7 i :rJ nteU i t0 Pay , ^ em i by ^ ^ ° r by the da ? ? B > the ton - 3 *- * to ". the «me as before 
2.3. Js that for cutting and trashing? Cutting, trashing, and loading into drays. 

labour next year? 
: course I am not 



communication 



o years ago. 
ally good men — 



^..o. ui.il lui cumug ana rrasmng.- uutlmg. trashing, and loading into draws 
214. Have you formed any opinion as to whether there is likely to be any scarcity .f lal 
I do not know There seem to be plenty of men about at the present lime «f , 
acquainted with other districts. 1 



acq 

215. There will be no Pacific Islanders after this year ? In that case tl 

216. Do the men live with your family when they are working for vou 
a hut? They live in a house, but not with me. 

217. By Mr. Paget: Do they have their meals with your family? \„ • ,w „ nn v r *i i 

Ittizt ,heir ° m ratio " s - " 1 h,ve not 8 Jt for ,h ™' & Hz stlrj^zx 



e will be a scarcity of men. 
do you have them in a tent or 
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218. By Mr. Xiehon : Do you not think the mills might assist the small growers in many cases by giving 

them better facilities in the way of taking more regular quantities of cane? Yes. I am under an Mahonev. 
agreement to deliver my cane to a mill, but there is no stated amount that I have to send in. Sometimes t~ 
I'may put in 15 tons, and other days I will only be allowed to put in 8 or 10 tons. I uever know what I 3 
am to put in. 

219. It you knew from the start what tonnage you could put in, it would assist you a good deal ? It 
would save my men. It would uot make such a wonderful difference to me. 

220. By the Chairman : AVould you be willing to contract to supply a certain quantity a day? Yes. 

221. By Mr. 2/iehon : That same trouble exists pretty well all over the district ? I think so. 

222. By the Chairman : There is a certain waste of labour if men are kept idle? If 1 had known I 
would not be allowed to put in more cane, I would hav e put on only three men, and the other man 
would have been somewhere else, and the three men would have made better pay. 

223 B.i/ Mr. Paget: la it the geueral system in this district that the farmers have no arrangement with 
the mills to deliver a stated quantity every day? They have such agreemeuts iu some instances, but not 
in all. If it is fine weather they get in more than at other times, and they stop the farmers and not 
their own men. They make the litile men wait for fehem. I. heard a remark about this reserve at 
(j-oeiburrum. 1 do not approve of the proposal to cut up that reserve, which is of great benefit to the 
small Parmeri) in the neighbourhood, and to the town for grazing. There is a very large proportion of it 
swampy. It would be good for agriculture if it was drained, but you could not grow much on the 
remainder. 

224 By the Chii'tiwn: It has more value as it is for pastoral purposes? It is more useful to the 
general public as a ie*crve. If it was cut up into small farms, I do not thiuk men could make a living 
ou it. 

22>. Mr. 'Putin's ide;i was that, if it was subdivided into small holdings, it would provide regular labour, 
•o you approve of that ? From that point of view it is all right. Men have to keep their families in 
town while they go a-.vay to work. I think there would be a great deal of labour got from the South if 
it wtre required here. 

226. Do you mean from New South Wales? Yes. 

227. How would you induce that labour to come here? Simply by writing to some people I know. 

228. Like those men who caine from the Eichmond liiver ? Yes. 

220. Do you think there is much of that class of labour there ? One man who wrote to me told me that 
he could bring up two gangs of fifty men if 1 could suggest any places where they could get perinaaeat 
cutting. 

2J30. Was that lately ? About a month ago. 

231. Were those men the cons of farmers on the Richmond ? Yes. 

2:32. T3ut they wint to work together iu permanent gangs ? They were uot particularly auxious about 
working together. Four of them reckoned to come to me. 

2:33. From that you imagine there is a g.md deal of labour down there ? That is what they told me. 
The men who wrote to me worked at the I*is last year, and they worked two lurge gangs there — twenty 
in the gang — and when the season was «Ter they went home again. 

Geohge Piuis'Gle, Sugar IMantation Manager, examined : 
234. Bjij the Chairman •. How many years' experience have you had in connection with the sugar industry? G. Pringle. 
Twelve. 1 have been in charge of cane farms in different parts of this district. I ha\ 
overseer on a large plantation. 

2:35. Are you working here at the present time ? ]Vo ; I am unemployed at present. 
2:36. Have you had experience of employing white labour ? I have h'ad experience of kanakas, Hindoos, 
aad white meu. I have stood between the employer and the man. 

237. Have you found while labour suitable for this class of work? I have had no difficulty with the 
men under me. 

2:38. You have had a good class of men to do the work ? I am satisfied about that. 

239. What wages did you pay ? When I « as in charge last year I paid 25s. a week and food. 

240. For cam cutting? Cutting and loading. 

241. Have you any idea of what tounage a man could cut in a day ? In a crop of 20 tons and over, I 
consider a good man should cut 3 tons a day— cutting and loading. 

242 By Mr. Paget : TJntruslied cane? Yes; of course, when it is over that— well-grown cane— the 
leaves fall oil'. 

243. By the Chairman: Do you anticipate a shortage of labour in this district this year? No ; 1 am 
satisfied there will b» plonty »f white labour. 

244. Where does it come from, so far as you know ? The best class of labour 1 have had to do with has 
been local settlers, working through the season to make a cheque and then going back to their selections, 

245. People settled within a radius of 20 mile-*, I suppose ? Yes. 

2±6. Have you had any experience of settlers from New South Wale3? 1 have not had any experience 
of that, but I have heard that they have given satisfaction. 

247. In that case, you would favour the idea of facilities being afforded to small settlers to settle in 
localities where they could get work during the haivestiug season ? I think the idea is a good one. 

248. Assuming that: such facilities existed, do you thiuk there would be any difficulty in getting the 
farms taken up and used ? I do not think so. It only wants an inducement to bring the men here. 

249. I suppose men of that sort would require assistance in many instances ? If they had a good 
seasou, they would be able to do for themselves. 

250. That i< to say, if they had a cheque to fall back upon ? I es. I think most of them would prefer 
that, too. 

251. What area would you suggest as suitable for settlers of this class? I think about 20 acres. 

252. Do you think that would be large enough ? They would require some grazing land as well, JUBt to 
fill in their time with during the slack season. 

253. Men like that would never be out of employment ? I am sure they would not, aDd they would be 
the best class of labour we could get for the sugar industry, 

254. Are you familiar with the whole district ? Yes. 




G. P ring le. 2 55 Would it be possible to find areas of land on which such settlement emU be attempted ? 1 hardly 

, ^ s think sufficient land could be found in the reaerves. owning 

8 April, 1906. 256. Then the system could not be worked here, ™ few it a b taken m J j ,g 
land? I think it would be much better if the large employers wcuiaukt it up tnemse 

be to their interest to do so. ;„ <i,; a ,hstri<>t 

B^msfof S pnr^e of supplying mills w£.! cane-that i, turning the mill mto a central null, the 

land beinR cut up into small farms ? I have had no experience of it. 

25«). Do you know of any instance ? I think they are now cuttmg up B.ngera. 

260 Has it not been done at all in the past? I thmk you misunderstand me. I do not think it wouM 

^^7^^ZZ^- } a,n asking if you know if any of the ^60^ 
in this district havi, in the past, cut up their lands and leased them to farmers? I think it has been 
done. . . , , ., 

2()2. Was it a success, or otherwise ? I do not know anything about it 

263. Bv tie Chairman : Tou said just now you were not in favour of ma in)! every man a canegrower. 
How would vou suggest these men should fill in their spare time on their selections ? They could g.ow a 
great deal for their own use, and they could have a few pigs, cows, and fowls. 

264 Are there any creameries about here? There is a butter factory here. I think tney could do 
better than hy growing cane. My idea that they should not grow cane is to avoid clashing with the sugar 

2G5°8o that they should not have anything to take them away when the canecutting reason came on? 

2G0. By Mr. Paget: Practically, the family could attend to the other work? Yes. A man could 
arrange it so that his family could work his selection. 

267. By the Chairman : What sort of a cheque do you think a man would require before be could start 
an ente rprise of that description ? It all depends on the conditions on which he ge!s his laud. If he were 
not near a forest, and was thus unable ti build his own house, I do not think he could do it under £l»). 
I would not be afraid to try it myself on that amount. 

268 By the Chairman : Tou know the general trend of this inquiry— Have you any information to give 
us? T think all that is wanted with regard to bringing labour to this district is to give the men sufficient 
inducement. 

200. By Mr. NieJson: AH that is required is t>> give them sufficient inducement? Yes ; they will coine 

here from the South if they set sufficient inducement. There are a number of farmers in the Piue River 

district wilt will come with their sous in the sugar season to Bundiiberg. 

27#. By the Chairman : That is without looking outside our own State ? Yes. 

271 You linow these people will come up here ? I ain sure of it. 

272. They will come here for the current rate of wages? 1 should be inclined to offer nitre than the 
standard wa^es nrriued at by the meeting the other day. 

273. What w;is the standard arrived at the other day ? 18s to 2. "is. per week and f ouud. I consider that 
25s. a week and found is not enough. The contract price agreed on— namely, 2*. Od. — was all right, 
because, if they work 011 a 20-ton crop at that rate, they will have no difficulty in making 8s. 3d. per day. 

274. By Mr. Paget: Is (he meeting you refer to the one which is reported in the Buudaberg St.tr ot 
to-day? Yes. 

275. By the Chairman: Yousay that scale is not a good one ? The contract price is very fair, but the 
wages are not sufficient. 

27G. How much do y. mallow a man for ht3 living in this district ? We allow 10s. a week. 

277. He can live well on LOs. a week? Yei. There is 110 luxury, but plenty of good wholesome food. 

278. Then you think it is only a question of offering sufficient Mages to get people to come here ? Yes ; 
so far as we are concerned in the Bundaberg district, that is all that is required 

270. By Mr. Paget : Burins the harvest the meu would have no object'on to moviug about hi tents? I 
do not think they would object to it, but, of course, they would be more comfortable if thev were housed. 
2>0. The reason I asked that was because there are some farms where they would not have accommodation 
if eight or ten men should come alou»? I kuow a great many prefer the tent*, but I think a man would 
be more comfortable in a house. 1 would prefer a house myself to a tent. 

281. By the Chrimxn : You have had a good deal of experience in canegrowiug ? I have had to do with 
cane culture for the last twelve years. 

2*2. Have you gone into it as a science, on improved principles? I was in charge of Dr Maxwell's 
experiment!!] plat for two years, acti»g under this instructions of »i\ Maxwell ° 
2h3 And 1 ln.ve no doubt it gave eve.y satisfaction? Yes, it was very instructive and interesting and 
the results were sahntact"ry. 

281. Dr Maxwell, 110 doubt, expressed himself in those terms to you? I expressed those terms in mv 
own report to hi in. 3 
285. Where was that experimental plantation? On Mr. Smith's farm, in the Woon«»arra Scrub 
they w/nMio/''^ '' ^ ln ° th " dS 1Ul ° pted by * V0U WePe ad0| ' ted b ^ t,,e Urm ™ ? N °. 

287. By the Chairman Were they mnthods that the farmers could have adopted if they wished ? Oh, 

288. Could they get the manures suggested by those experiments 9 yps 

2f>R In spite of that, thefarmersdid not adopt those methods? They hare not done so ^ Sm„„ „r + i m 
might have taken a little from the experiments, but as a general rule thev have , ot TdonL S . 7 
in use at the experimental station. ■ liave not ad °P*ed the methods 

290. Do they consider that in the matter of manures and deep cultivation which were adonis ,t tt, 1 * 
it would mean a good deal of expenditure, which the average fanner n„ 1 not * in K> tv. P u 
do it on a small scale at first and keep on increasing the area under that £3£j&3 i^ould pay the. 

ZsJ^S^JSm jti^g? Ae *^ l0 # ^cultivate to the depth which you 
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202. What plough did you use — a disc plough? For the subsoil we used an ordinary swing plough, and Gr- Pringl 
for the other work any plough in the district would do. -^v— ■ 

293. By the Chairman : Can you give us any more information that will help us ? No. 3 April, 

294. By Mr. Paget : The problem that faces ihe Commission is that at the end of the year a large 
number of labourers at present employed in the sugar industry will have to leave this State under the 
Commonwealth .\ct? Yes, I quite understand that. 

205 Do you think there is a sufficiency of labour in the State to tflike their places? — Is there any surplus 
labour ? I am doubtful if siifficii-nt lab»ur can be found for the large plantations. 

290, I am not talking about the large or small plantations: but, if the sugar industry is to retain its 
output of last year, do you thii k the surplus labour available is sufficient to warrant the Commission in 
thinking that there is a sufficiency of labour to take the place* of tho R e who are going away ? There is a 
sufficiency of bibotir, but there is not sufficient inducement to bring it here at present, 
2fl7. By the Chairman : On account of what? On account of the treatment the men get. 

298. As to what ? Well, accommodation. 

299. By Mr. Paget: Do you not know thnt the legislation pas-ed last year will cover that— All that is 
altered by the passing of the Shearers and Sugar Workers Accommodation Act? I understand it will be 
altered. 

300. Bv/ the Chairman : Mr. Paget says that the legislation will cover that, so what other things are 
there which do not give sufficient inducement ? The wages. 

301. Do you think the wages are not satisfactory ? The wages offered in regard to contract are all 
right, but the men I know arc looking on the wages side of the question, and how much per week they 
ww get, and they think that <£l 10s. a ^eek and found should bt; the standard, villi a bonus of 2s. Gd. a 
week to every man who stayed the season out. I think that would be nearer the mark. 

302. Y'ou recommfnd a bonus for tvi-ry man sta ving the season out? Yes. 

303. By Mr. Paget : Has not that system existed in this district? Yes ; and it worked very 
successfully. 

304 Have you anything to say about the rations? In many cases the quality of the rations is good, 
but they are spoiled in serving up. 
30.5. By the Chairman •. Bad cooking ? Yes. 

300. B y Mr. Paget : The quantity and quality of the rations are satisfactory ? Yes. 

307. By the Clwirn an : You say they shoull be well cotked and decently served ? Yes ; it would pay the 
employers to consider that, as good men are deserving of good treatment. 

FncDEBtCK Lewis N»tt, Sugar-planter, Windermere, examined: 

308. By the Chairman : Where is your plantation ? A t Windermere, in the Woongan-a Scrub. F. L. Noit- 
309 What nra-a, have you under cultivation ? About 1,000 acres. c — ~ 

310. Do you manufacture your own sugar? Yes. 3 April, 
3tl. By Mr. Paget : Do yon grow all cane, or do you grow other crops? All cane. We only grow a 

few acres of sorghum and corn, 

312. By the. Chairman : What class of labour do ycu employ? Both black and white. 

313. How many white men do you employ ? We have plantations at both Windermere aud The Hummock, 
but we do not manufacture at Windermere. 

311. We will cotifitie ourselves to the plantation first— what labour ilo you employ there? Fifteen or 
sixteen whites and thirty-five blacks. 

315. By Mr. Paget : What blacks— Hindoos? No, kanakas 

310. By the Chairman; Are these under agreement, or are they time-expired men ? They are all under 
agreement, as you cannot employ a kauaka unless he is under agreement. 

317. How many have you who were under the original agreement? They are all time-expired boys now. 

318. By Mr. fliehon : lie-engaged? Yps. 

319. By the Chairman : YVi have been cane-planting for many years ? Tweuty-eight years. 

320. Would it be possible, having regard to the climate, to do all this work with white labour? It- 
would be possible, but not probable. 

321. Assuming the labour wis available, is there any work that a u hite man could not do ? I do not 
think white men can either cut cane or trash it profitably at the price we can afford to pay, competing in 
the open market. 

322. What price can you afford to pay for trashing cane? There is cane and cane. 

323 What would you consider an average crop — 20 tons to the acre? Korthe last few years, but I hope 

not for the next few years. We used to have up to 80 and ltO tous when we had wet seasons, 

32J-. But that was not the avetage for the district? It was a fair average crop at one time, 

32.5. By Mr. Paget : That was when the scrub was virgiu ? Virgin scrub will not grow such a crop now. 

I have 00 acres of virgiu scrub in now, and if 1 get more than 39 tous to the acre off a two-year-old 

crop I shall be satisfied. That is owing to want of rain. Twenty years ago I would have had at least 

SO to 100 tons to the acre. 

32ij. By the Chairman: How do yen account for the difference? Want of painfull. 

327. Have you not had sufficient rainfall this year ? No, we have not had a fair rainfall since 1898. 

328. What rainfall lia\e you had. since January last? It would be sufficient if we got plenty through 
the rest of the year. You cannot make a crop in three months. We ought to have had rain in August, 
September, October, and November, and we had none at all. We had no rain for this crop until 
Christinas. 

329. What would you consider a profitable price for cutting your 30-ton crop ? I think I ought to 
get it trashed, cUf, and loaded for 2s. 3d. a ton ; aud any man who cannot get good wages at that price 
ought to be turned out of Queensland as not fit to work. A kanaka will cut and load 4 tons a day 
comfortably, and if a white man can do the same, there is 9s. a day for him. 

330. Do you employ white labour at all in cutiiiig cane ? I did the first year the bonus was given, but 
not since. I have employed white men at differeut times, but not since the " White Australia ' business 
was started 

331. Is any portion of your caue white-gro'.Nn ? This year I have 220 acres registered for white-grown 
cane. The first year 1 registered some, but it was a very bad year owing to drought, and there was very 
little cane on it, and I gave the meu who cut it a bonus for cutting it. 
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-\ slightest idra. If it is going to cost me very much, I shall put 1 

3 April, 1906. 333. You will have to dispense with your kanakas at the end of th.s year . 1 es. Ta _ nM . q _ A 

334. How do you propose to meet that difficulty ? There mil be any amount of Hindoos, Javanese, and 

Sr What wages are paid to them ? Last year I had Hindoos cutting and loading cane at Is. 9d. a ton, 
and they loaded very nearly 4 tons a day— 3 tons 17 cwt. 
33 i Did you have a large area cut at that rate ? Not very muc h, 
enough, and I gave a contract to some Hindoos for .">0 or GO acres. 

337. Were they apparently satisfied with the arrangement? The 
now at ( he same price. 

338. By Mr. Paged Did I understand you to say that, after it will be illegal tx 
have no intention of employing white labour ? Not if J can possibly get «ut ot it. 

339. Do you intend to give up the cultivation of cane? Directly the kanakas stop, 1 leckon IVottJi 
Queensland will go dowu straight. , .. 

340. The Commission are asking you about this district, an the present moment ? 1 expect labour will 
coincto this district from the North, and we shall get white labour or any labour as cheap as we ever bad it. 
314. By the Chairman : That is contingent on the coll ipse of North Queensland? lhat is au absolute 
certainty. „ . 
312, Then you do not view the future with any apprehension? Very little. I reckon we are sate here, 
but we shall survive at the expense of the North, as we did in 1800 and 1893- 

;J43. Then you think you will have plenty while labour in the future? I say white and black the 
planter does uot care whether it is white or black so long as his cane is taken off satisfactorily. We do 
not care what a man's colour is— we want the work done. 

34k You want it done at a price like Is. 9d. a ton ? We want it done at a price that will pay us. We 
have to sell our sugar against the markets of the world. 

3 t5. Tou think Is. 9d. is as much as you can afford to pay ? No ; it depends on the crop. 

34(3. But taking a 3i-ton crop as a basis ? Tes ; I reckon a 30-ton eirop i* better for any white man than 

a 60-ton cr«p. I If can make more money fr»m it. 

347. There is ihe contingency of even the Japanese and Hindoo labour failing you in time. Can you 
suggest a means of providing' labour as a substitute for that labnur ? No ; I do not thinlc there is likely 
to be any failure with them. 

34S. In the ordinary course of nature there must be a failure, because they cannot live for ever? Do 
you not think others will u«me ? 

3 t9. Bi/ Mr. Paget : They are not allowed to come? Well, there is a difference of opinion on that 
subject. You will want at least 10,000 white men to replace the 10,000 kanakas who are here. I 
beli eve there are 15,000 b lac lis engaged in the industry, ami in pulling it at 10,000 1 am a long way 
below the real uumber. Well, where are you going to get 10,000 white men to replace even 10,000 
blacks— assuming that one white man is equal to one black — which I do not grant at all ? 
350. I presume you will grant that one white labourer is equal to two coloured aliens ? No. I have 
never seen a white man who could cut cane alongside a kanaka. Last year we had a difficulty in gettiug 
our mill filled with white men, although we gave the ordinary wages — ranging from £l to £3, according 
to the nature of the work. We often bad to run two or three days shortlnmded because we could no 
get white men to replace the men who left. 

Have you a system in your mill of paying a bonus to men who stay the whole season ? We pay 
bonus equal to 10 per ceit. on his wages to the man who stops the whole season. 

352. Is that system generally in force ? It has been in force for some years. If we could not replaei 
men in our mill last season, where can you get 10,000 or 12,000 white men ? It is all very well to sa 
we can draw on the Pine River, but there is plenty of work there for them, and they will not come here. 

353. The Commission would like to remind you that the preseul question is the deportation of 
certain number of Pacific Islanders who are now employed in connection with the industry — anumbei 
that is estimated at about 6,001 ? But you must also recollect that at the end of this year they are going 
to penalise any man who grows cane with black labour. You cannot dissociate one from the other. 

354. By the Chairman ; That is a matter we have nothing to do with. All we want to get is suggestion! 
from you as to the sources from which those islanders can be replaced? The planters can do nothing a 
all. The Government will not allow them to go outside Australia to get labour. The Immigration 
Restriction Act prevents men from coming here uuder agreement. We could send fo different countries 
in Europe and try to get labour, but we are prevented from doing so. 

:j55. It was suggested to us this morning that, if some of the unutilised land in the district was subdivide* 
into small areas, the men taking up those holdings would furnish the district with a permanent supply of 
labour— W hat is jour opinion of that scheme? Whore is the laud to begin with ? 

356. We were told that several large owners have area* which the v are not using? I do not know 



them. I do not think there are a ny such lands in the district that will grow sugar— or very little 

357. I am n.t talking ab.ut settling canegrowers.!, the land, but of allowing men to form li«,ile<tead 
from whudi they can work 011 the different plantations in the district? I heard 20 acres mention 
Well, hod help the man who goes on to such au area. He will want something behind him. 

358. But could not a man with 60 or 100 acre, make a little money with cows and pig s ? He might 
3o9 And would not his labourtheu be available for the planters? What is he gohV to do with Wc 
place tor sit months out ot the year ? v 

mX^iS^S&Z^V?' ,bc work ,b,w """"" w 

362. At what rental ? T ' 



Different rents— royalties principally 
•oyalues ? 2s. a ton on the c" 



i in 1903 to tenants. 
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families white they worked withiu a range of 30 or 40 miles of their selections, earned a cheque, and then F - 
came back to their homesteads You cannot compare the Darling Downs and the Lockyer with sugar f^**-* 
districts. The principle is all very well, but it will not work in practice. On the Darling Downs they 3 April 
grow wheat on halves, and do we'd at it. We are satisfied in the sugar industry if we get one-fifth. I 
Teamed all my land, except 70 acres, t . tenants, and everyone of them made a mess of it and handed back 
the land, and it cost me £3 or £4 an acre to get it into a proper state of cultivation and ready to plant 
again. 

366. How did the failure come about— Was it dry seasons, idleness on their part, or wrong treatment, 
or that ihey could not live on the land? It was a rombination. It is all right to lease your land 
if you get good seasons. I leased mine for five years, and for the first three years it was all right. 
The nest two years they did not know whether they nere goiug to get a renewal or not, aud my land was 
neglected. Every penny they made they saved. 

367. By Mr. Paget : Suppose your tenants had had the right of renewal For more than five years, would 
they have not been more satisfied to put the money you say they put into their pockets into the land again ? 
I would not like to answer that question. 

368. By the Chair-inn >i : Is if not probable they would ? No; because they had a clause in their agree- 
ments teat, if they worked the place satisfactorily, at the end of the live years I agreed to give them 
auother five years. 

369. But to whose satisfaction ? To my satisfaction, most decidedly not their own. But I rjever 
expressed dissatisfaction with them until they beg.in to neclect the laud. 

370. By Mr. Paget : That is, they were not cultivating the land properly 5' They were not. A sugar- 
mill is not like a flourmill. You must run a sngar-inill from the start to the finish — you cannot stop. 
But, if you had all your land leased to small tenants, you would never keep your mill going. 

371. Why not— That system is in force in other districts ? Well, take the Mulgrave. There they 
cultivate the laud and do all the work for the farmers. 

372 Not in all instances — Tbere is a large number of Government central mills that do no cultivation 
at ail ? Whero are they ? 

37.'1. By Mr. Niehon : Well, there is Narobour? You do not say that Nambour is successfully worked, 
do you ? I don't. 

374. By Mr. Paget : There is Plane Creek, and there is the Marian mill at Mackay ? Neither of them 
has been successful. They cannot get the output, and it is that that is killing thein. Pleystowe can put 
cut 10,000 tons a year, and they cannot io one-half of it for the simple reason that they cannot get the 
cane. There is hardly any central mill in Queensland that is kept fully going where the mill does not 
help the growers in the way of labour. 1 suppose the Mulgrave is the most successful mill in 
Queensland, ami they have done the whole of the work. S«me of the farmers have not even got a horse 
and cart. 

375. By the Chairman : Hut the crop has paid for the work ? 1 do not say nnything about that ; but 
very likely, if the small growers had had to do the work, the millowuers would have had to talce it on 
their own shoulders 

376 It |>ays them to have the cane — Would it not pay -sou to do something of the snme sort to assist 
the settlers for the sake of having the advantage «f their labour? But it is very doubtful if the labour 
will he successful. There is not a place in the world where cane is grown successfully with white 
labour. 

377. Witnesses have told us that white men ca n do the work ? They have done it here in a small way. 
37(S. If you can get twenty men by selection, you can get 100 by selection ? Where are you to select 
them from ? 

37!). By Mr. Paget: That is what we wish you to tell us? That is a puzzle 1 cannot attempt to solve. 
Ask me something ea«y. I do not think you xre ever going to see sugar-cane grown in Queensland 
profitably by white labour in a large area. 

380. By the Chairman -. Then, m that case, you cannot suggest any scheme? The only thing J can see 
isfor the Government — if they want us t« grow : enne with white labour — to allow us to go and get white 
labour. 

381. That is just what we want you to suggest. AVhere can you get such labour? We have not 
considered the matter — we are prohibited The Government say, " We will not allow men to land under 
contract ; they are undesirable immigrants." 

382. By Mr. Paget : But cannot you get a number of men in the South or in the Commonwealth ? No. 
Since 1 have bien sixteen years of age I have been a large employer of labour. I took charge of 100 
men when I was sixteen years old, and I have been a large employer of labour ever since, and I say the 
labour is not to be hail here. Lust year we hurl a difficulty in filling our mill. Lots of men came round 
asking for jobs, but thev would not take a jnh on the plantation— they wanted mill work. 

38:1. By Mr. Niehon : "Are you not aware that, if you can satisfy the Federal authorities that labour is 
not available, you can get a permit, to get labour? But bow are you going to satisfy Mr. Beakin ? 
You have to satisfy him and Mr. Watson both. How are you going to satisfy them ? They are 
impossible men — you can do nothing with them. 

384. By the Chairman : But, assuming lhat that can be got over, can you suggest from what source 
labour can be got? If those gentlemen had not interfered, we would have got European labour. 

385. From what source? We could have got Italians, and we could have got Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Scotchmen ; but we were not allowed to get them. 

386. But supposing that the ditSculty could be surmounted, you say you would advocate getting Italians 
Have you had any experience of Italian labour ? Yes. 

387. Will you give us your experience of it ? It was a very good class of labour. 

388. When did you have that experience ? Between 1890 and 1893 we landed about 1*0 Italians in 
this district. I had ten 

389. How did they turn out as labourers ? As good labourers as I could wish for. 

330. Were they respectable men ? Yes. A good many of them are now settled in the district as 
farmers. 

391. What wages did you pay them ? I think it was 16s. a week and rations. 

392. By Mr. Paget : Who paid their passages? They came out as nominated immigrants. We paid £4 
a head. 
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Nott. 303. By the Chairman ; And thev were good workers- How did they stand the heat? When I say 1 
^ was satisfied with them, a man co uld not well be satisfied with ten men who did not unde stand Eng3.sk 
1906. You want a big lot of them with someone over them who understands their lauguage. I hey weie O ooa 
workers, but there was a difficulty in understanding them , 

394. But, if you could get men of their nationality, would you approve of theinf- 1 es; and i ao uoi 
think there would be the slightest difficulty in getting them. v t „. n naw . |im . 

395. You would he able to pay them from 20s. to 20s. a week ? ho; you cannot expect a ne« . c urn to 
get the same wa -es as a man who is acclimatised. For the first sis months he would u.t be much good. 

396. You would have to allow something fur acdimal isalioii ? Most certainly. 

397. After six months they would be able to compete with others in the labour murket . 1 es. \\ hen 
you get a new chum from Enydand he cannot work in the Held alongside an ordinary man here 
3D8.Vo had a witness here this morning wh# says he has seen it done i He had not to pay lnm, 

m P What is a kanaka worth to you a week? T reckon he costs us about 18s. a week, including 
everything. 

400. ' What wages do you pay under agreements ? From 9s. to l3is. 

401. hi) Mr. Pa art: For loiig engagements? Till the end of the year. 

402. by th* Chairman : What d.es their keep cost ? You cannot keep them under 5s bd. or bs. a week, 
and then vou have to pay tliein whether they are sick or whether they are well— whether 1 hey "ork or 
whether they don't. You cannot reckon a hanakaiinder 18s. a week now. 

403. He is the same value to you as the white labourer to whom you pay 25s. a week ? T reckon he can 
do a good deal more work cutting and trashing cane. . 

404 By Mr. Paqct What do you estimate is the cost of the rations supplied to the white men.'' leu 
shillings a week, , . 

405. That is what it costs for cooking and housing them? I reckon it costs 10s. a week for every white 
man on the place. 

406. That is the lotal cost? Yes. I had been running the Windermere mill at 9s. a week tor each 
man, but 1 i-efused to do it any longer, and since New Year's Day I have charged them 10s. a week. 

407. By the Chairman: What necessitated that? Recauae it did not pay me. 

408. tiy Mr. iXiMcn-. What allowance per man per week did you take from your income tax return? 
Ten shillings a week. Our regular hands are nearly all married men, aurl we giv e them so much per 
week. 

409. You do not find them ? No : except in the crushing season. 

410. You are allowed lOs. a week for each man by the Income Tax Commissioner? I cannot tell you 
that. 

411. By Mr. Pnyct: Does the Income Tax Commissioner make any objpetion to your allowing 10s a 
week ? ] do not think I ever put the cost of rations into my income tax return. 

412. By Mr. Nivlson ; You must have put it in in wages and allowances ? 1 never make out an income 
tax return, as my clerk does it. 

413. Ihj Mr. Par/et -. He mu*t have done it ? 1 do not know. 

414. Bv M r. Niehon : You know that plantation nu n get the option of so much wages and finding 
themselves ? No ; I do not know that, as we allow a man Is. b"d. a day who tuckers himself. The only 
men who tucker themselves are married men, and we allow them houses, wood, and water. 

415. By the Clirirman : Apart from Italians, have you any other labour you can suggest ? We have 
been blocked from going into the matter, as it is no use going into the matter in the present state of the 
Commonwealth law. It is useless to go into the matter as we cannot send to any place, because if we 
did so directly they arrived here they would be refused permission to land. 

HO. You are evidently not up to date as to your legislation ? Well, you have the case of the sis hatters 
to take into consideration. 

417. You have had legislation since that? They would not he allowed to laud if we did bring them. 
■H8. By Mr. Nielson: You know that after the 31st of December this year you will have to make new 
arrangements ? Yes ; the kanakas will disappear then. 

419. I)o you not think it is about time you made some arrangements ? There is other labour besides 
kanakas. 

1.20. Do you expect to get them all in the Buudaberg district? 1 expect to get them from all the other 
districts, as y ou know that history generally repeats itself. .Sir Horace Tozer was afraid to briug hi* 
maid out here. 

t2L. By the. Chairman : That is ancient history ? No, it is not. 

422. That has all been corrected? No. 

423. By Mr N,ehon: You know that you can get nominated immigrants from England and Europe! 
Yes, to their friends, but not under agreement. 

12 k You know that you can get nominated immigrants out here? Not under agreement. Do yon 
think 1 would pay £4 or £5 per head, for an agreement to come out here? If you sent for nominated 
immigrants to come out to their friends it would be all right, but if you brought the-n out under agree- 
ment you could not land them. There is a great difference betweeu a nominated immigrant and an 
indentured immigrant No man would nominate forty or fifty persons to come out here and pay £3 £\ 
and ±» per head forthem unless he was certain he would get something from them. There is nothiir 
altered m the Immigration Restriction Act to allow me to bring out ten men under agreement; at least 
«• n«t think there is. 

425 Are you not aware that within the last four months the Commonwealth Parliament passed an Act 
F™ vP,lH n p bl l*: 0U a ^r ltUMl lab ° Ur if wa,lt it? T » ere has ^en no Act^l bv the 

wnrS^ rt enab '.'r r SeUd t0 U; : ly ° r aUy ^'P^eand bring men L 
tZtiwB^EriiUkl* Co,nmoa " c - Uh No- 19, of 190Ot will show you- 

ThG ,f P t S nf " hal1 th ° f? m " ° f , the only if in his opiniou there is difficulty 

m employers obtaining ^thm the Commonwealth a worker of at least equal skill ana 

There you go ; it rests with the M.mster whether he will allow him to pass when he comes here. It 
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ridiculous to think that any man would be foolish enough to bring out meu, and when they get here they F L. Nott. 
cannot land until you get a pass from the Minister. It is absurd. 

427. By Air. Hi el son : But you get the permit before you send for them? No ; it is \then they land 3 April, 19G6- 
here. 

428. By the Chairman : Will you sen! for a copy of this Act ? What is the good of that, because uben 
they arrive here you have to get the permission of the Minister, and 1 am liable for £50 for every man 
lhat is brought in. 

429. By Mr. Paget Under this Act the Minister gives you permission before you send for the men ? 
What is the use of trying to prove that I cannot get men of equal skill and ability, as there is no skill in 
cutting cane 

430. By the Chairman : Can you suggest any other labourers that might be brought here ? An alteration 
in the Commonwealth Immigration Restriction Act. would enable men to bring labour here. 

431. Has lhat not been done? No; it has not been done, aa certain information must be given to the 
satisfaction of the Minister. 

432. I fancy you will not find it very difficult to pr«ve )o anybody that when 0,000 men are leaving the 
>State there will be some difficulty about filling their places ? We ha v e had Ministers here whom no man 
could please, and we had one who thought you had to gather the sugnr off bushes. 

433. By Mr. Faqet : And nurseries where they struck the cane from cuttings ? Tes. How can you 
please men like that ? lie would not know a stick of sugar.cane from a bamboo. 

434. By Mr. Niehon: Tou say the rainfall was much better twenty years ago than it is now? Yes. 

435. Tou have taken (he till at Wiuderinere ? Tes. 

436. Does it show that 1he rainfall was better then than it is now ? A long way better. 
1387. And you think, if we had the same amount of rain on virgin soil, it would grow the same amount of 
cane it did then ? Tes. 

438. Tou know that legislation cannot alter the rainfall ? But it might be taken into consideration. 

439. In what respect ? To show that we have to suffer disabilities when bad seasous come. 

440. Cannot you suggest anything to supplement the rainfall ? Tes, irrigation. 

441. By Mr. Paget : Would that be suitable for you ? Yes. 

442. Is there an available supply of water? There is any amount of water in the Elliott. 

443. By Mr. JSTielson : Would irrigation be any advantage ? Tes ; you would get better crops, and 
be able to pay better wages. As it is, it costs just as much to harvest a bad crop as a good crop, and 
probably more, because there is more work all through. If we had irrigation, we would have a good crop 
every year. 

444. With regard to the blocks you leased, have you any of the tenants remaining ? One. I have a 
man named Hansen who has been there since 1898. 

445. What price have those men been getting for cane since 1808? 10s. and lis. 

440. delivered at the mill ? Tes ; delivered at the mill they g»t a certain rate and half the sugar bonus 
thjit the Colonial Sugar IMioing Company gave over. 

447. What do their prices average ? I think they averaged 12s. 3d. last year. I think the bonus was 
Is. 3d. The bonus was on a sliding scale. 

448. What did they average every year— did they average 1 2s. Cd ? No. 

4M). Did they average II s. Gel . ? They averaged 10s. some yenrs and Us. some ye^ars. 1 cannot tell you 
exactly what was the least amount. '1 heygot the market price for the cane. 

450. Has the tenant you have now registered for the bonus? Yes. lie has two grown-up sons, and 
they do all the work except iu crushing season, when they get assistance to do the cutting. 

451. 1 suppose he pays his sons? I cannot tell you, as they all work together, and in the off season I get 
the sons to woik on my place. 

452. By the Chairman : Do you find them useful ? They are very good men. Tou know we have to 
get the proper sort of men. 

453. Hare you any grazing land you could let to men on lease ? I have good grazing land, but I would 
be sorry to settle men on grazing land. I have men on dairying land. 

454. liy Mr. Niehon : How many field hands do you employ on the average outside the crushing season? 
About seventy. 

455. Would the number be the same if the place was worked by white labour instead of black ? I 
ehould be very pleased if I could get the same number to do it. 

450. In the season how many extr.k hands would jou want ? Not very many more, because the chipping 
would be all done then. I should probably want ten more, as the only extra work is the cutting and 
carting. 

457. Ton would only want ten or a dozen more ? Tes, because the men who were previously engaged at 
chipping would be put on to loading. 

458. i ou would have a lield hand for every 10 «r 12 acres? V dare say it would take that, or perhaps one to 
15 acres. 

459. Do yon not think that a man with his team of horses ought to work at the very least 20 acres ? 
Tou cannot put a mini ou singly. That would be all very well if a man has 50 acres, and plants 5 or 10 
acres ;it a time. But we plant 300 acres, and have to do the work in gangs. 
400. What is the average ? You cannot average it for the cutting. 

401 I mean the cultivation only now— The man on 20 acres would do more ? A] good deal would 
depend on the season. 

402. You would not want to plant 100 acres ? I planted 300 acres in three months. 
463. Then for that 300 acres you would want fifteen men? Not for planting. You must do it all 
at once 

484. W hat amount of planting can you do in a day ? It all depends on your men and your land. You 
need to have three or four cutting plants, others cutting caue, and some carting. Then, so many 
have to till up the boxes. 

465. What does it take to do 10 acres a day? I can only do 5 acres in a day. 

466. A contractor can do 10 acres ? I would not like my cane done by contract. It matters a great 
deal to the man who is paying, and if a contractor does over 5 acres a day he cannot do it profitably. 

467. You have a machine to do over 5 acres a day — Is that good work ? Yes, it is good work. 
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If. L. Not, 4G8 . you say you want four men to cut the plauts ? Yes, and a man to fill up the few an* one .r t wo 
more to cart it It would take one or two men on the machine-one on the pl.ugh and one on the 

"* SS How many ton, per day would a man out for planfs? PcH.a P* a man will cut off three stalks and 
throw away two of them, keeping only one for planting. There is only a plant or two on each stalk, aud 

47a A tittle cut 25 cwt. of cane for plants per day ? I doubt ,f he will. He would not make 

47l CW He^houid beabletodoit? They do it sometimes when they get ahead of the machine, as we 
cannot afford to let the machine stand idle. s v = 

472. By Mr. Paget : A man would have to cut a ton of plants to get sufficient to plant an acre . les. 

473. By Mr. NieUon : What, does it cost to chip per acre ? I have never gone into that. 

474. Have you ever tried to grow cane entirely by white labour? No ; and 1 hope I never shall. 1 am 
Krer enough as it is . . 

475. What does it cost you on theaverageto grow 1 ton of cane for yourself ?— W hat does it cost when it 
nets to the mill ? You cannot do it at much under It*. 

476. ^ Mr. Paget . That is with white and Pacific Island labour ? Yes ; Pacific Island labour now is as 
dear as auy other, as you cannot do it much under los 

477. By Mr. Nie.son : That is the average ? Yes ; but there maj be a good season when you get a good 
crop. I know some cases where some got 12s. Gd., and they lost money bv it. 

473. By Mr. Paget: I would like to ask yon whether it is really your intention to continue cultivation o 
a large scale after the 1st of January of nest year ? I am going to try it. 

479. With what class of labour? Black labour if 1 can get them. 

480. Suppose you cannot get them ? Theu I suppose I shall have to try white. 1 am trying 250 acres this 
year with white la.bour. 

481. That is not for cultivation ? No ; for harvesting. 

452. In spite of what seems to be your predilection of coloured labour, would it not be to your 
interest to think out some scheme by which you could employ wkite labour profitably if you cannot get a 
sufficiency of coloured labour ? I have seen many ups and downs in the sug;ir industry, and 1 suppose I 
shall have to think that over too. 

453. You do not seem to be in favour of subdividing your freehold into small holdings for the farmers to 
supply your mill? Certainly not, as 1 know the trouble I had before. I could never getthe cane supplied 

►roperly. 

•84. By Mr. Xielson: Would you be inclined to subdivide your plantation into blocks for sale ? No. 
1 have lived there for U-enty-eight jear*, and I do not see why I should be ousted now. I do not see 
why a man should not be allowed to have a home in Queensland as well as anywhere else. 

485. By Mr. Paget: You do not receive much caue from anywhere else? Not very much. \Ve do not 
buy 10 per cent, of the cane that we crush. 

486. Where the farmers supply the cane, do you arrange f*r these men to supply to you a certain 
tonnage for every day you crush ? Yes. 

487. Is that arrangement carried on satisfactorily? No, they sometimes want to run in a good deal more 
and at other times a good deal less. If they hare 1,000 tons, they want to send in 15 tons a day and get 
it done in one-third of the time. 

488. A witness said this morning that he could get no arrangement with the mill bo that the men could 
be kept regularly at work ? That may be true. Perhaps he wanted twenty men put on, but the mill 
would only take ten men's work from him. 

489. The statement is made that the milUvvner tells the farmer one day to briug in 15 tons, and the next 
day be will only take 5 tons of cane — is thtit so? \Ve go round and see the man's crop, tie may tell 
us that he has 500 tons of cane, but we think he has got 400 tons when we go aud see it. We say, " You 
have got 400 tons. We will crash so mauy days, and hike so much cane from you each clay. If we find 
after a bit that we are not taking enough, we guavaufcee to hive your cane off as soon as anybody else's." 

490. By the Chairman: Hare you told the, men not to send so much ? If a man sends more than we 
agree on, we will not take it. (Some of them want to rush us with it. 

491. By Mr. Paget : What do you do then ? We ngroe to take so mmy tons a day, and we keep going 
without a stop. We may stop toatt-eni to something at the mill. If wc stop at all, it is only because of 
a breakdown or somethiug like that. Sometimes some meu will want to rush in 25 and 50 per cent, more 
than we agreed on, and then we stop them, as, if we take 25 per cent, more from one man than we agreed 
•u, that means that some other man will have to knojk off 25 per cent, from the quantity he is supplying. 

HORACE EowAttJD BitoueiTvoN Younci, Sugar Planter, Fairymead, examined : 
H. E. B. 492. By the Chairman : You are a sugar-planter? Yes. 

Young. 493. What is the name of your estate ? Kairymead. ] am a member of the 6rin of A. H , & E Young 

' What experience have you had in the sugar industry? I have been twenty-sis years connected 

3 April, u*0C. with the industry. 

495. What acreage have you under crop at the present time ? Something over 4,000 acres under cane 

496. By Mr. Paget : That is cultivated by the firm ? Yes. 

497. By the Chmnmn, Whit class of labour do you work with? Kanaka labour entirely in the past. 
i\ o w we have some es tates registered f»r win te labour. J V 
498 By Mr. Paget ■ You employ white labour a* well as kanaka, do y„ u not ? Yes. I eupnose ihey t 
in the ratio of one white man to three kanakas. suppose mev s 

499. By the Chairman: Do you employ white men in the field work ? Yes 

500. In the registered estates necessarily so ? Yes entirely 

501 _ How do you find the field work prospers in their hands ? We have only had two mouths' experience 
t^SSS^it 0t ^ fieW W ° rk - Bef ° re ^ «« ^ « plongbTgan^do'^ the 6 
^^^^^ dipping and hoeing as well? Yes ; planting, chipping and hoeing, and 
503. Have they given you satisfaction ? They are doing very good work. 
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504 Those two months have been during the summer ? Yes. ^ ' 

505. Have you heard any of them complain of prostration from the heat ? No. J ust one or two days 1 oun E- 
they felt the heat a little, but they made no complaints about it. f~^ J ^ m ~*\ 
500. By Mr. Paget : How many acres have you reoistered this year under white labour conditions ? 3 April, 1906. 
About 1,500 acres in the lsis, about 800 acres on Avondale on the Kolan, and 300 acres on Fairymead — 
that is a total of 2,600 acres. 

507. By the Chairman : What number of kanakas have you now? 220. 

508. Tou will havo to dispense with their services at the end of this year? Yes. 

509. What provision do you propose to make to replace them ? We hope to be able to replace them 
with white labour, if it is procurable at anything like a reasonable rate of wage. 

510. By Mr. Niehon : J low many white field hands have you at present ? I can hardly tell you exactly 
— about 10t on all four estates. 

511. B i] the Chairman : Those 1M field hands are practically cultivating one-half of your estates ? 
There has really been 2## pat t of the time. The cane is now getting out of hand, and they are being 
put to other w»rk such as cutting firewood. "We are tryiug to find work for as many as we can. 
51.2. Then, roughly speaking, you will require 20t additional hands after the Hid of this year? We will 
require more. Our usual stuff of blunders iackse on GOO. If wefall below that, the work always suffers. 
518, By Mr. Pay at : The 2,000 acres were practically out of hand when t ' ey were registered? Yes. 

51 4. So that you are not obliged to put on the number of white men to continue the work that you 
would have had to put on if you started ploughing and planting with white labour ? That is so Of 
course the cane was half -grown. In many cases the crop was 3 or 4 feet high when it was registered, 
and it was cultivated by black labour up to 18th or 19th January. 

515. By the Chairman : A very large proportion of the manual lahour was done then ? Yes. As a matter 
of fact, in the If is we have only thirty or forty men on the 1,500 acres, and it is hard to find work for 
them now. 

51G. That condition of things will continue until the crushing season ? Yes. 

517. Is it your practice to have the cane trashed before it is cut? No, we never trash. 

518. That is, the cane is trashed wheu it is being cut ? Yes, it is trashed by the cutters. The Teasen 
for that is that Uie frosts destroy the cane if it is trashed. Further north, no doubt trashing is an 
absolute necessity in view of the more humid climate. 

519. Have you ever harvested cane by contract ? No. 

52t. Have you ever cut it by white labour? Not a single ton. It has all been done by kanakas. 
521. Then you are not able to give any information with regard to coutract prices, or what a man can 
earn ? Of course, I have an idisa, but I have no personal experience. 

;522. By Mr. Nichon ■ What, is the total area you have under cane ? Something like 4,300 acres. 

523. How many field hands will you require, on an average, in the off season to cultivate your estate? 
Roughly, 3M. 

524. By Mr. Paget -. One man to every 15 acres ? Yes ; for the six months wo have something like that 
now. We have 22% kanakas and about 10# white men. 

525/ By Mr. Pfielson: How many extra men will you want during the harvesting season? We shall 
require rather less field hands, but we shall require more harvesting hands. 1 reckon on 300 harvesting 
hands, and we cuti probably scrape through with 200 cultivatiug hands during the other six months. 

520. five hundred hands, then, w 11 be sufficient during the harvesting senson altogether ? I think so. 

527. -Did you plant any cane this March *? No ; we finished planting in January. 

528. Did you plant any at all this je.ir with white labour? No; it was all done with kanakas. 

529. You have been through the North ? Not the extreme North. I have not been furtlier north than 
Townsville. 

530. You have been on the Burdekin? Yes. 

531. And in different Northern districts? Yes ; Mackay, but not further north than Townsville. 

532. Is the field cultivation as good in the North as it is in this district ? On the Pioneer Estate in the 
Burdekin it is better, but I do not think it is better in any other place that I have come across. I 
have not beeu at Mackay for many years, and it is hard to make a comparison. I supposeit is about the 
same there as here. 

53:3. By Mr. Paget: The Pioneer Estate is irrigated ? Yes. 

534 . By Mr. Nichon : Do you plant cane with a machine ? No. We hand-plant. 
535. Do you know anything about planting by machinery ? No. 

530. Have you had any experience of the cultivation of self -trashing varieties of cane ? No. Some 
canes are more difficult to trash than others, \at I have never known a cane that would actually trash 
itself completely. 

537. When 1he Sugar Commission was in Buudaberg in 1889, your brother Arthur, in giving evidence, 
said : " I thiuk that the planters of this district are not altogether wedded to this class of labour"— 
(meaning kanaka labour) — ami. he went on to say, " It resolves itself into a matter of cost" ? That is 
exactly our opinion to-day, 

538. Do you think the industry can be carried on profitably under the present law if the price of sugar 
is maintained at a reasonable figure ? If it can be carried on at something like the present eost of 
production, and with the present laws with regard to the bounty for five years, it can be carried on iu 
this district with profit. 

539. By the Chairman : At the present wages? Yes. 

54(1. By Mr. Nielson : You think yourself, speaking for this district, as I do not want you to give aDy 
information about any other district, that the continuauce of the industry depends largely on the question 
ofcost? Yes. 

541. And if you get sufficient protection, whether in the shape of bounty or bonus, provided it is sufficient 
protection, you think that the industry can be carried on by white labour in this district ? Yes ; that is, 
of course, with reasonable rates and wages. 

542. AH being a question of cost? Yes, We could not pay tradesmen's wages to agriculturallabourers. 

543. By the Chairman -. With wages the same as they are now? Yes, or perhaps a slight rise in wages. 

544. What wages are you paying ? 20s. a week and found. 

545. By Mr. Paget: That is apparently the wage for the ordinary field labourer? Yes. 
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546. By the Chairman : You hare no difficulty in getting labour at that rate ? So far, we have had 

v I^bI'mv. Niehon : For some years at Fairymeai you were without irrigation? Tea. 
3 April, IM6.54S. Can you tell me to what extent ha B your irrigation system attested the cost ot ea.ie. 

reduced the cost nt all. ft costs us just as much per ton as it ever did, but, ot course, vie c 
^iu of profit to the grower and to die mill 



H. E. B. 
Young. 



It has not 
produce a 



1-inrpr cron aud there is a larger margin of profit to the grower and to uie mm. 

P^Snd /makes crop safer than being dependent entirely on the W 

Yes, because in the past you might have estimate! a return of 78,000 tons of cane a ud g ot 32 000 
tons. Our estimates 'used to be 70,(XX> tons, but m the drought years ot 1900, 1901, and J \9X it 

_\U our e*tates cannot be irrigated, 



dropped dowu to 30,000 tons, and once 11. «cm u..uc. — _ 

But with the area you have irrigated your estimates come out tairly correct^ 

Yes; but we are not independent 



went under 20,000 tous. 

55*. Bv Mr. Niehon : 

Yes. ^ 

551. You can give an estimate uow that will come out fairly correct ? 
of the seasons. We must have heat as well as moisture. 

552. Your brother said, iu 1889, that if something could be done by the Government to advance money to 
these districts requiring water schemes, it would be a great factor in the solving of the water question- 
Do you think that would hold good to-day ? L do not know about that. In 1881) we had no experience ot 
irrigation, and no doubt we had very exaggerated ideas about the benefits from it. We have round that 
it certainly meaus more labour to work irrigation, but there is a larger crop to pay for it- 

553. Yonr returns are better ? Yes. . , 

554. Can you tell us whether the est of irrigation is uot saved to a great extent by the lesser hoemer an* 
chipping required ? I think it is partly. In our system we are very flat, and we have to keep a great 
number of drains opeu to take off the surface vmter, aud after every watering we have to use scanners 
aud a drill plough to opeu it up again. Every time th*se implements go through they fill up the drams, 
aud there is a large staff employed simply shovelling out the drains to prepare lor the next watering. 

555. By the Chairman : That would be all the expenditure of chipping saved ? Yes. The Irrigation staff 
is iu excess of the other staff. 

556. By Mr. Niehon -. Notwithstanding this, yon think irrigation pays? Yes, it does. 

557. Then one effect of this would be that you would have a greater number of men when your 
harvestiug is ou ? Yes. 

558. It will keep more men employed iu the iuterval? Yes; but, unfortunately, it increases the staff 
i u the crushiug season, as those hauds are extra. 

559. By Mr. Paqet ■. That adds to the labour difficulty? Yes; in every way. It adds to the accom- 
modation, cookiug, and everything. It is all extra. 

56». bij Mr. Niehon : Have you formed any opinion as to whether there is likely to be a shortage of 
labour iu this district during the comiug season ? I think there is a strong probability of there being a 
shortage. 

0(31. By the Chairman: Prior to the 31st of December? Yes; because there are very few knruikas 
left iu the district. We have only one-tliird of what we usually had, and others, 1 suppose, have les^s in 
proportion than they had before. It is a large crop to deal with, and it will certainly take a large staff* of 
labour to take it off. 

562. By Mr. Nieho?i -. Have you or your farmers, either aloue or iu conjunction with others, takeu any 
steps to ascertain whether you will have sufficient labour for the coming crushing seasou? No, we have 
takeu uo steps yet to eugage labour. 

563. You have not secured it or provided for it? No. 

56t. Have 3011 any suggestion to make for the benefit of the industry as to what steps can be takeu, or 
what organisation can be formed, to iu some way coulrol the supply or distribute the labour iu the various 
districts? My opinion is that the growers in each district should organise and appoint agents i 11 the 
various farming centres of this and the other (States, and endeavour to get the right clfiss of Jaboin — the 
agricultural labourer — and inform him of the nature of the work, the amouut of work to be doue, the wages 
to be paid, and the duration of the work. In that way it would be an inducement to give employ 
suitable men, It is uo use to the industry to send men who know nothing about the work. There may 
be thousands of unemployed in Brisba ne, but they are of no use to us unless they understand the class of 
work for which they are required. It is uo use gettiug a goldsmith's assistant to come up and cut caue, 
because he does uot understand it and he docs uot care about the work. 

56-5. Yoti intend to take some steps with reference to the labour ? Yes ; we want to get the Farmers' 
Association to take it up ; but if they will do nothing we will move •urselv f's in some way. 
5(36. Did you have any experience of the Itiiliau labour? No; onlv au odd man. 

567. You did uot get any Italians ? No. 

568. By tite Chainui}! -. Do you know an ything about them ? There were n good many iu this district, at 
they were very good men so far as f could hear. [ thiuk the* are very suitable for the class of work. 

569. Did you overhear anything to their detriment as colonists, or as to their character? No ■ 1 uevi 
heard anything against them. 1 think their great object is to get a little property of their" own, am 
settle dowu as shopkeepers, or on a little farm They wdl settle on the land if thev can 

?J 0, ^ Mr ' Nleh °? : What 18 the aveFa S e cost at you'' P^ce for the maintenance of a white labourer 
I en shillings a week. 

571. fro any of your meu fiud themselves ? No. 

572. Do you g ire them the option of folding themselves ? In odd eases we do. There is uo accommodate 
lor them to cook tor themselves there, and it is ratht-r fir from (own for them to 1 
o73. lour iinn used to own vessels in the labour trade? Yes 
574. Aud you have some knowledge of the raturuiuu of islanders 9 Yes 
^=t^ P-ut time whl 

^i^^z^^ tZe ev of vease,s engaged m ****** at the ^ t,iue ? 1 mi - 

If the^Iscouy £«! T 8818 *r ufficit T V tetU1 ' U that uumber of ^y, within six months 

over L siT monts 6 ^ ^ ^ th " C D ° th ^ P°»'Wbe able to take the* 
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678. By Mr. Paget : 'What would their carrying capacity be — 150 each Teasel ? I do not think they H, E. B. 
would average that. On reconsidering the matter, I d« not think the three vessels could possibly take i ovm g- 
them over in six months. ■ 
579. By Mr. Niel&tn: Tou are aware that the islanders are supposed to be returned after the 31st of 3 April, 190i 
December? Yes. 

5S0. Can you suggest any scheme whereby they could be returned expeditiously ? By chartering 
steamers they could be returned cheaply, I believe. 

581. By Mr. Paget : Do you think they could be returned as cheaply by chartering steamers as the 
present method ? No, I think the present method is the cheapest. But there are not enough vessels to 
take them away in six months. 

582. By Mr . Nielstn ■. Do you know, from your experience of the islanders who are liere, if they are, 
generally speaking, desirous of returning home? I think the great bulk of them probably want to 
return, but still they are not in any hurry, as they keep re-engaging. Many put their names down to go 
away in a certain, ship and then draw back at the last hour, as I have found to my cost. 

583. You do not know what influence may have been at work to induce them to come back if they 
wanted to go home ? It may have been that they were tempted by higher wages, or perhaps their mates 
did not go in the same vessel. 

584:. By Mr. Paget : They are perfectly free agents to go or stay until the end of this year? Tes. 
A great many of them will be loth to leave Queensland at all. 

585. By Mr. Nielson: As a rule, I suppose the boys "know that they are supposed to leave after this 
year ? Tes. 

586. They are all aware of it ? Tes, they are aware of it. 

587. Have you any kanakas at Fairymead who are married to whitft women ? No. 

588. Have you any who are married to women of their own islands? Tes ; but we have not got many. 
~VTe have v< ry few women. I do not think that we have more than six, and some of them are married to 
men belonging to different islands to themselves. They came out originally with husbands of their own 
islands, and when their husbands died they were married to other islanders. 

539. By Mr. Paget : Have they families ? Tes. One has a family of three, the eldest being lif teen years 
and the youngest about six or seven. Another has a fanrfly of four and another a family of two, all born 
at Fairymead. 

590. By the Chairman : Have the children received any education? Tes, they attend the provisional 
school there. 

591. Is the fifteen-year-old child a boy #r a girl ? A boy. 

592. Have you any idea if these men and women think they will be deported to their own particular 
islands? I do not think they have any idea of their being separated. I do not think they contemplate 
that. 

593. By Mr. Paget : Would it be safe for the wife to go to the husband's island ? No. There would 
probably be no danger in the New Hebrides ; but in the Solomon Islands there would be danger if either 
the husband or wife belonged to another island. 

594. If a San Cristoval man and a Malayta woman were landed at the man's island, herhusband's friends 
would object to it ? Tes ; we look on it in our private opinion that that would mean certain death to 
the woman. 

595. And it would be the same iu the case of a Solomon Islands woman and a New Hebrides man ? If a 
man took his wife to his island, she would run a great risk of losing her life. 

59b". By the Chairman : Why would she not at the New Hebrides ? Because they are more civilised at 
the New Hebrides, and more under the infl.uence of missionary teachers. 

597. By Air. Nieteon : Are there not mission stations at the Solomon Islands ? Tes, there is a little 
establishment there, but they have hardly got outside their compounds yet. The missionaries have not 
been there long enough yet to influence a body of natives. My sister has received a letter from one 
of the missionaries at Malayta stating that the children born in Queensland die within six months at 
Malayta from what is called island fever. The island fever is very prevalent in many parts of the 
Solomon group, and the natives suffer very much from it, as well as the whites ; but the kanaka children 
who arrive from Queensland suffer more than either. 

598. By the Chairman : That is at Malayta ? Tes ; and also at Florida, and in the whole group. The 
children seem to have less stamina if they come from Queensland, and, as they cannot get any medical 
comforts, they die from island fever. 

599. By Mr. Paget : I believe you have ha4 considerable experience of Pacific Islanders at Fairymead, 
and your sister devotes some considerable attention to them as a missionary ? My Bister practically 
devoteB her whole life to it. 

600. Do you think there is any danger in deporting civilised Christianised islanders to their islands where 
the men are neither Christianised nor civilised? 1 do. 

601. The men in the villages would object to the Christianised men entering their villages ? Tes, 
especially at Malayta, where there is very great danger. If a man was a bushman from the interior of 
Malayta, and he came into a village, he would not be there a couple of weeks before they would make 
an end of him, and probably a cannibal feast would result. 

602. By Mr. Fuget : Have you any scheme by which such a catastrophe could be averted ?— Have 
either yourself or Miss Toung any scheme to suggest ? I do not know if Miss Young has formed any 
definite plan. #f course they have been thinking that at the different mission stations they might collect 
together a certain number of islanders. Tbey would form a group or a nucleus of a settlement, and they 
would be more or less self-protecting. They would be strong enough in numbers to protect themselves. 

603. By Mr. Paget: To proteet themselves by force of arms ? I do not know about that. 

604. Well, they would have to be muscular Christians? Tes. 

605. By the Chairman: Would there be a difficulty about feeding? I believe that in a dry time when 
they have to grow sufficient crops, such as yams and potatoes, for themselves, by suddenly adding to the 
population there would be a difficulty in getting food. 

606. By Mr. Paget : Suppose a sufficient quantity of food was returned with the ships, would that be 
sufficient or would it lead to a general scramble on the beach ? We have heard stories of boxes being 

B 
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H.E.B. landed on the bench and thev are hardly ashore before they «rc broken open and every person on (he 
YuUD ?- beach tak>s 'something, and "in a few minutes there is nothing left It mar he the Zander a way ,« 

/ N propiii;Uii>g hi., friends by dUtributi.*: Lis property so that they will hare nothing left to covet. 

3 April, 15,06. £ 07 You know that >t is'a difficult problem to solve, the repatriation or a large number otislaiKiersjo a 
very short time, and the Commission areoiilv too anxious to get hold or the VEWsthatany man will otter 
and that is uhy we ask yours? Mr o*n personal opinion - but I suppose it is or no value, because I 
belong to the plant erehWs-is that thev should noL be deported until they want logo. It any ct the 
Pacific Islanders wanted to go to their homes, they could give in their names to the Facinc island otnee, 
and as soon as there were sulfieient to inake a ship h'a<! ihev couM be sent horn e. 

(508 You know that after the 3lst December it uill be illegal to employ any islander a* all agreements 
must expire on that date, ai d you cannot employ au islander without an agre, ment ? V e?; i understand 
that. We are on the horns of a dilemma 

009. By Mr. XieJsou : You are aware that there are two or three places in the islands where 1 hey aro 
nnxiuus to get the boys from Queensland to go 1o work ? I do not know myself, but I believe there are 
some places in the New Kebridt-3. But according to law these men must be returned to the spot r the 
•' passage " thev are recruited from. 

010. Could not the islanders elect to go sonu'whev* else ? I do not know. I have known cases where 
the islanders wanted to be landed in ccitaiu islands not rheir own homes, but the Government agent 
would not take them there. I know the case of one boy who would not land at his own place, at.d he 
re-engaged and came back to Queensland rather than be put ashore at his own " passage " 

011. Do vou think it would be practicable, as you say, to wait till a !.,ov expresses a desire to go home? 
It would "be practicable if they were allowed to earn their living in the meautime while they were here 

012. But suppose they cannot be allowed ? Well, if tin y are not allowed to be employed here, and not 
allowed to earn their living here, they must be deported, whether they loss, 1 their lives or not. They 
cannot live here and starve. 

613. By Mr. Paget -. You said some short time bach that ihere hod been some idea of getting parties of 
returning Christianised islanders from Queensland :it Mahiyla? \ ?«. 

014. But, under the law, the islaader? must be returned to their -'passages" or the particular bra.ch 
from which they came, so it is impossible to send them to mission stations on any island usdess they 
belong to that island? I think it would be unwise for the hoys from New Hebrides to be taken to the 
mission station at Malayta, as the natives would resent it very much Of course, the Solomon Ldand 
" boys" could be taken there. 

Glo. By the Chairman-. Even with their own consent? 1 think ihe natives of the place would resent it 
very much. 

G10. Is there not an Imperial officer stationed in the Solomons ? Yes, at Fulagi 

G17. Would not. his presence be utrae measure of protection? 1 do not think so, unless 1 1 ey were 
landed on the small island of Tulagi, which is under his immediate supervision 

018. He would be no protection if they were landed at Malayta ? Not unless he spent all his time on 
Malayta with a small armed f»rce to overawe them. 

010. "By Air. Paget : And then lie could not be on the windward arid the leeward side of the island at 
the same time ? He might have an armed vessel cruising round the island. 

020. By the Chairman: Mr. "Woodford was over in Queensland some mouths ago? I have new 
met him. 

621. By Air. Paget: Did you meet Captain Rason when he was here ? Yes ; he iws out at Fairyinead. 
He is British Commissioner in the New Hebrides. 

022 Are yi.u aware whether he has any scheme for settliug these deported islanders on their arrival in 
the New Hebrides ? He may have, but he did not mention it when he was here. 
023. By the Chairman ; Have you been at Malayta? No. 

G21. The 4ue8tion with regard to the islanders who have to be repatriated after 31st December next is 
whether they will be possessed of sufficient means to support themselves until such time as a vessel can 
be found to take them home. Do they possess such means ? Some of them have Savings Bank accounts, 
and, of course, they will have their last six months' wages paid to them, which will keep them a certain 
time. 

025. I suppose some of them will be in poverty ? Yes. 

6.6. fry Mr. Paget; Is the employer responsible for keeping the islanders until their return to their 

homes? 1 can only say 1 hope not- It is very diHicult to find out what the law is nowadays. 

027. 1 am speaking more particularly in connection with the re-engagement islanders ? Of course we 

have always been responsible for keeping indented lioys until their return to the islands or until their 

re-cngagenient. 

624! Hut what 1ms Ween the practice hitherto in rugar.l to th» re-engagement boys— who will constitute by 
far the greater proportion to be returned at the end of the year— Has tho employer been held responsible 
tor heenuig them until their return home or until their n.-engagetiieuti' It has not been so in the case of 
those who have and that they wish to remain in the country. I f a hoy said, " I want to go home again " 
and a ship was going, 1 think the employers have always hec-u in the habit of supporting him until the 
ship wen t; but it they are not allowed to be employed, and there are no means of returning them to their 
iskuuls l, it would be very unreasonable and unfair to make an employer maintain those boys until they 
ceu'd be taken away. J J 

021.1 The employi-r not having br.ught about the til nation by his own act? Yes. He would be verv 
glad o employ kanakas ; but if lie is not allnwed to do so, I think tho country should step in and 
maintain the kanakas until they can be returned. 1 
O.'lt). By " the country," whom do you mean ? The Commonwealth. 

031 \ ou are not speaking of the State of Queensland ? Xo. they a r e not responsible for the Common- 
wealth law but 1 thmk the Oomm-awenlth ought to pay. If we .had been allowed to -o on hS e 
islanders no the usua,* nay, ships would hare been sailing both ways. ° ln * cu ™g 

632. In fact, the situation would not have arisen ? That is so 

63* B< Mr \i„! Son : What price do you pay for cauo delivered at your mill at Fairymead? It varies 
someuhat. Last year we paid up to 10s. for eane delivered at the mill . 3 ' ™ 

W±. Did you buy by analysis ? No, by the ton. 
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635. By the Chairman : How did you gauge the price ? For iostauce, some of the cane came 50 miles 
by rail. 

636. Do you take delivery on the trucks ? We take delivery loaded on tho trucks and pay the railage, f 
By the time it lauds at Fairymead it costs us up to 16s. a ton. 3 

637. By Mr Paqet: .But the man who delivers cane at your rollers receivesa higher pricethau the man 
who delivers cane at I sis? Yes. 

638. Can you say, approximately, what number of farmers are supplying cane to your mill ? There is a 
very small proportion, hor instance, last year we crushed 70,000 tons of cane, of which 1.300 tons were 
purchased, and the rest we grew ourselves. 

6139. Then, practically, you have no outside supplies? There are about twenty growers in the Gooburrum 
district who supplied a very small quantity, varying from 10 tons to 50 tons — they are practically 
dairymen. I 'or all practical purposes we grow our own cane. 

640. Do you know whether any growers who supply cane to your mill are Polynesians or Asiatics ? 
None of them They are all white men. 

041 By the Chairman : Do you know of any islanders, male or female, who are infirm or so old that it 
would he injudicious or inhuman to send tbetu to their islands— Have your firm any such islanders in 
their employment ? None that I should call mlirin, but some are getting pretty old. There are one or 
two men who have been with us for twenty years, and iu that c.ise they have practically forgotten their 
own islands, and probably their friends have all disappeared, 
6-12. But would they be able to eai a a living over there? It is hard to say. 

64'3. ~Bo you think it would be a hardship to the islanders whom you speak of as haviug been in the 
employment of your Grin for twenty years if they were deported to their own islands ? I do. I should 
be very sorry to be responsible for doing it. It is like signing a death warrant, as it is certain that within 
twelve months those men will cease to exist after they get there. 

644. By the Chairman: Would such men go williigly? I do not think so. I have never asked them 
personally. 

64;5. By Mr. NieJstn : You have told us that you are cultivating about 15 acres per man ? Yes. 

646. I notice that iu 1889, according to the statistics of your plantation, you were only cultivating at the 
rate of 4£ acres per kanaka. To what do you attribute the increase in the area per capita ? Partly to the 
f acr that a large part of our caue is now grown iu the isis district, and thered soil requires less labour than 
the black. 

647. By Mr. Payet : You employed about 60t kauakas iu 1889. Were any of them employed in the 
mill ? Very likely, but 1 could not saj definitely. 

648. Years ago you were allowed to employ kanakas in the mills ? I know we did employ them up to the 
time it was made illegal to do so. 

649. By Mr. Niehon . Do youthiuk improved agricultural implements have beeu a factor in iuereasfng 
the are:i cultivated per man ? I suppose it has had a little to do wi th it. We do use moro implements ; 
but we have a great many more than one man to 15 acres. You are including the area registered under 
white labour conditions. 

650. You are employing about 320 men at present? Yes. 

651. Bj) Mr. Payet : There are 320 and then there are 100 — that would work out at about !• acres per 
man ? Our usual staff is 600 islanders for about 4,300 acres. 

T52. That is one man to every 7 acres ? Yes. 

653. You have improved the conditions sinue 1889 witu respect to labour? Yes. 

654. Bi/ Mr. Niel&on: Will you require 6M men in future ? I do not think so. 

655. Why not? That is taken on the average. Many times we require 600 and possibly more, but 
there are slack times when we can shorten hands, and that brings down the average. 

6.56. That will reduce the number of extra hands to some extent, because you cannot shorten hands 
when you only employ kanakas? We have often had to find work for them — clearing land, cutting 
firewood, aud so on. 
657. You had to make work ? Yes. 

65S. By Mr. Payel . The 320 men you now employ are all engaged in the canefietds ? Yes. 

659. Then you have a large number of men cutting n'rewo»d, have you not ? Yes. 

660. I litherto firewood has been cut by kanaka labour ? Yee, 

661. That accounts tw a portion of the kanaka labour during part of the year hitherto? Yes. Tor 
many veins Wo had plenty of work for the islanders iu the off season by simply extending the estates — 
clearing ni-'d planting new areas. We hare gut to the limit now that the mill can deal with, and we 
cannot employ them that way, so that it has become rather difficult to find work for Ihein in tho off 
season. 

662. Bu the ClminDtrii.: Would it not be very tnm,;h to y«ur advantage, as regards white labtur, il you 
were able to employ settlers iu the vicinity? It woidd be a great advantage if the settlers were here and 
were available- 

(>6:J;. Would it not be to your advantage to endeavour to facilitate settlement of that kiud ? We have 
no means of doing so. because the laud is all under cane. 

664. Ila.ve you no land upon which you could settle people? Not laud suitable for uieu to use for 
agricultural purposes. 

665. Perhaps not for agricultural purposes; but f m- giazing and petty agriculture— a place that a man 
could make uit« a homestead for himself. Do you know of any land available for such a purpose? Xot 
within reach of the work they would have to do. 

666. By Mr. Payet -. Assuming you had an area i=f 1,000 acres, could it be cut up into 100 blocks of 10 
acres each tn make homt stead blocks for labourers— Even if the area were some distance from the 
plantations, would it not be very much to your advantage to havethose men available for vourself or for 
oiher people iu the district? 1 think it would be a great advantage, but I doubt very much whether a 
man would ears to tako up a 10-aere bloek in tbat way. I do not see how he couhl make much out of it. 

667. The ubjpct is not to make a living off the 10 aeres, but to give him a homcon which his family couhl 
reside;, ijud where lie could raise some pigs and poultry, whilst he himself could gv> out to wotk ? A. man 
reijuirt'3 a certain amount per year to maintain liim-elf and his family in comfort ; and if you ooly 
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H.E^B. employ and pay a man for nine months in the year, he will be earning nothing for the other three 

608 nt He could be earning something at this small block ? A very industrious man might grow something, 
April. 1906. Dut wnen h* had grown it I do not know what, he would do with it. ^ 
669. If he keeps pigs and poultry, there is a big oversea market for them— Tou are on the railway t 1 
believe the srdinary labouring man in the district would do that. 

670 Do roil not ihinb that if such a scheme could be initiated it would be very much better for the 
men than to be walking about the roads during the time there is no employment for them m the sugar 
industry ? It wsuld be a very great benefit to them and to everyone concerned-employers and men. I 
think that an effort should be made* to introduce men from Great Britain and Europe on those lines. 
There are numbers of men in the Old World who would settle down in that way. 

671. I do not meau bringing them out under agreement, but to bring them here to settle on such blocks 
with the object of becoming sugar-workers ? Yes, getting the bulk of their employment on the sugar 
plantations or farms. 

072. By the Chairman: In a district where the land has passed from the Crown into the hands of third 
parties, is such a scheme possible unless the present holders of the laud co-oper.ited aud placed their land 
at the disposal of settlers ? I think most of our large landowners would be very pleased to do so. 
67;i. You say that the land at your own disposal is simp ly pastoral land ? No. Except m one instance 
— at Avondale— the whole area is under cane. Our Isis Estate, for instance, is all in cane, 
671. By Mr. Paget: Is it the intention of your firm to subdivide your properties into farms with the 
object of letting or selling them to farmers in small areas ? o. Our opinion is that the thing can be 
carried on better on a large scale than on a email one. 

675. Have you tried the system I speak of in the past ? We have never tried it ourselves. There has 
been a great deal done in the district, but in my opinion it has not been very successful. 

676. At the present time your firm is rather inclined to continue the cultivation of their properties 
themselves ? Yes. 

677. Provided you are able to get a sufficieut supply of suitable labour ? We consider that, as in all 
commercial concerns, anything done on a large scale is more likely to be profitable than if nndertakeu ou 
a small scale. There are many operations which cannot possibly be done on a snmll scale, but which can 
be done on a large scale. For instance, we find enormous benefit from steam ploughing. We have a 
steam plough which is practically engaged all the available suitable time in the year in cultivating our 
land up to 2 feet deep. A small owner with 20, 30, or i0 acres could not get his land cultivated in that 
way. 

678. And it would be too expensive to travel such a plant from place to place for practically one day s 
work? Yes. We have a plant which cultivates 1,000 acres in the year. From some cause or another, 
euch as grubs or drought, a field of 80 or 100 acres may be a total failure. Although drought does not 
affect us now at Fairymead — though it does other estates — we may lose a crop altogether, and have to 
replant, and in moat cases we find it costs £ 10 an acre from the time the land is planted until it is 
harvested. In the case of 50 acres that would mean a loss of £500. If that happened to an individual 
farmer, it would practically ruin him; but, aa it would only be a portion of our estate, we get a general 
average, which leaves a margin. 

679. By the Chairman : Up to the present time you know of no coucerted action to introduce white 
labour as a substitute for the Pacific Islanders m ho have to be deyortcd? K"o. 

680. I understood you to say that it is highly desirable some such action should be taken, and that 
without loss of time? Yes. i think we shall all hare great difficulty in tsikiug off the present growing 
crop unless some such action is taken. It will be still more difficult nest year when all the islanders are 
gone. I think we shall have to fall back on Asiatic labour in many instances if we cannot get white 
labour. 

681. By Mr. Paget : Where do you propose to get Asiatic labour from ? You are not allowed to introduce 
it into the Commonwealth ? I understand there are 8Q.000 coloured aliens in Australia besides Pacific 
Itsla ndera. 

682. By the Chairman -. You surely would not suggest attracting S0,00# coloured aliens into Queensland? 
I think it would be a very bad thing ; but, if a man with a crop pf caue cannot get it off with white labour, 
he will get any labour he can to save himself from t«tal ruin. 

683. But you will concur that people who have taken no action to procure white labour can scarcely sav 
that the thing is beyond their control ; they must show that they have failed '? It is very dilicult fo'r 
small farmers to combine. They do not know exactly what labour they will require. 

68k You have farmers' associations and bodies of that description in this district ? There are a number 
of them. Iu many instances 1 think they will wait, hoping that the labour will turn up in the district. 
G f°- P . a 3*- Ovvmgto the cessation of drought conditions, the position has materially altered in 
the West for the better r 1 Tliere is no doubt about that ; and, as stock increase in the West, and there 
fs more work tor the ordinary Westeru worker, they will return to the work to which they have been 
brought up. J 
6fs6. By the Chairman : Do you get many "Western workers here '•> Yes 

wl'f? J e V 0m ^ 0Wn , temp ° r, r ly ' r *° tl *y ^op here? They were practically driven out of the 
West by the drought and want of employment. 

0*8. -Vnd they will naturally grantate back to the West under the improved conditions there? Yea 
in Z 7JJ 6 C ° aSt ^ 1 think the gl>eat bulk of the, » retu ™ *hen work ^ available 

Zi^^Zo^ J0 ^Z°' 1UeaU * Uh6reby C ^ n8lan< -ght assist in 

690. You have a Government Labour Bureau here— perhaps you have not made use of it? AV„ 
occasionally get labour from there, but it has not always nrovil .,tii, riTr. \ u u , 

is .cut out to fill a vacancy, and perhaps he ks never done C da s of work 1 T ° D the J book8 

As a rule, we do not care for the class of labour- we get throulli t it 1™, 7 ™ * g maU " 

Snc^are no^r^^o^in 7 ^^71^1^ I, *" ^ ^ ^the 
They are just the sarnf; bu/we prefer to ^^o^^^^V^^^t^ ' 
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James Clark, Manager of Ashgrovc Plantation, examined : 

692. B y the Chairman : What experience ha/e you had as a sugar-grower? I have been managing 
Ashgrove for ten years and have li ved on it since I was a few months old. / 

693. What area, have you under cultivation? At the present time about 150 acrea. 3 
694 Wha.t crop did you harvest last jear — what area? We are not generally particular about the 
area. We harvested 1,300 tons of cane. 

695. Did you work with white or black labour ? Principally white. 

696. And some coloured labour ? Two. 

697. Tou are not registered for the bonus ? Tes, we are registered. 

698. By Mr. Paget : Were you registered last year ? Yes. We have been registered since the Act 
first came into force 

699. By tJie Chairman : How did you get the cane cut, by contract or day labour ? Last year by day 
labour, but previous years by contract. 

7#0. What wages did you pay ? They varied a little. The inferior canecutters got as low as 22s. 6d., 
some got 25s., but the majority got 27s. Gd. with a bonus of 2s. Gd. for every man that waitedtill the 
end of the season. 

7#1. By Mr. Paget : And their rations ? Tes, they got rations as well. 

702. By the Chairman: How was the bonus paid ? They got 2s. 6d. per week for remaining till the end 
of the season. 

703. How much would they harvest in a day ? About 43 cwt. per man per day. 

704. By Mr. Paget -. Tou estimate the cost of rations at 10s. a week ? Yes. 

70-5. Each man uverages in cutting and loading 13 tons a week ? Tes, and they get 2s. 9d. per ton. 

706. By the Chairman ; You are satisfied with those results ? Tes. 

707. Have you any fears as to the supply of labour during the coming season — Are you liable to be 
short? I am pretty sure we will. 

708. What labour do you get — just the itiuerant labour? We have men working with us from season to 
season. Pi-obably 75 per cent, of the men we had last season we shall have again this cutting season. 

709. You will be 25 per cent, short this time? ^Vo, we shall not be 25 per cent, short. We may have 
100, #00 tons more cane harvested this season by white labour than hitherto, and under these circum- 
stances we do not just kn»\v what might happen. 

710. Those men who worked with you before are just as likely to return and work for you as anyone 
else ? With the shortage »f labour prices will go up, and [ thin k there will be a shortage of labour. 

711. Owin^ to the heavy crop ? Owing to the larger area registered under the white labour regulations, 
•ne grower said just now that lie had registered 2.000 acres. 

712. Do the persons you employ for canecutting live in the locnlity, or do they come from afar ? They 
very often go to the Downs after leaving here, ani return again the following season. 

713. We had instances this morning, for instance, of men who caine from the Richmond River ? AV r e 
have had men from there, but they are not the ordinary tramps. 

714. They are better men ? By a long way. They are generally the sous of farmers who come up here 
for the sugar season, and they go back for the harvesting at home. 

715. Tou realise that the scarcity of labour will become accentuated after the .'31st of December ? Very 
considerably. 

716. Can you suggest any remedy ? According to the Immigration Act, we have a big contract to prove 
to tho Minister that the labour we require is not obtainable in the district, or even in the State. If that 
clause were removed, it would be all right. 

717. We have nothing to do with legislation, but have to take it as it is ; but you say thatyou think there 
will be a difficulty ? I certainly think there will be a difficulty. 

718. Without immigration ? Without immigration, and immigration of a desirable class of people, and 
not the people we get sometimes. We want agricultural labourers, because no matter where they come 
from they are good. My own expeiience is that they are better on the Continent than in the British 
Isles. 

719. Wh'it part of the continent ? I refer to the Danes and Swedes, and Scandinavians. 
72#. We have had Italians mentioned ? Yes, I have seen them here. 

721. What were they like? They were very good men, indeed. 

722. Bid you have any ? Tes, and have one now. All those we had were good men. 

723. B y Mr. Paget : Were they Piedmontese ? I cannot tell you. 

721. They were not Maltese ? >«o. There is one thing about the Danes and Scandinavians, and that 
is that they get au idea ioto their heads that they are goiug to be farmers and have land of their own. 
That is their main object. They are inclined to save, and they stick to their work as well as they 
possibly can for two or three years. We have had some men for over sk or seven years, but many, 
instead of remaining with us, put in tw* or three years, and then make a start f«r themselves. 

725. That is a very laudable object ? It is a very laudable object, and helps them to do their work also. 
Of course we are sorry to lose them. 

726. By the Chairman : But you are certain to get some of their labour in the future, although they 
take up farms of their own ? Ho. 

727. How is that? Probably a mail who has left you in that way might be able to give you two or three 
months in the year, but it all depends on where he takes up his laud. He may have to leave the locality 
and go somewhere else where land is available. 

7:?8. The State as a whole will benefit from that class of men ? Tea, most decidedly. 

729. The only remedy would be to offer such a uiau land in the district on which he could settle? 
Tes, that would be a good thiDg; but, unfortunately, we have not much land round here that would be 
available. 

730. By Mr. Paget : The whole of the lands around here are alienated ? Tes : a good deal of it. Then, 
as regards these men giving us any help, the very time that we would want to grow crops they would also 
want to grow, and the very time that we would want to harvest they would also want to harvest. 

731. By the Chairman : He might become a farmer, but not. necessarily a canegrower r If he can grow 
cane he would prefer to grow it before other cri>ps. There is a certain market for cane, but for other 
crops you do not know what you will get for them. 
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Clflrt. 732 . By Mr. Paget -. Suppose you cut up Ashgrove into ten farms? That would be only 15 acres each. 

Most of the young i'elbws here would not settle on 15 acres, 
ml, 738. AVoll, anT that vou cut it up into three farms of 50 acres each, you would not require the labour of 

any men at ail then, as, if these three men settled on the land, they would attend to the cultivation 

themselves ? They would require some extra labourers for themselves. 

7:34. B yfhe Chdrman : Have you had any experience of working kanakas ? Yes, considerable _ 
73.1. Have you any knowledge of what their feelings are about returning— Do they generally wish to 
return ? Some of them resent it very much, and they are hoping against hope that they will be allowed 
to remain. Others have a feeling of retaliation against the authorities. Then some say, ' If we have to 
go, well we have to." < Khers, again, do not want to go. 

73U. B.v Mr. Paget Those who say they do not want to go home, are they men who hare been hero a 
long time ? It is mostly those who have been here for fifteen or twenty years. I have heard several 
instances of children going home under optional conditions, and within six or twelve months the word 
comes back that these childreu have died since they landed. 

737. 1 suppose they arc young children up to ten years of age ? Yes, and older than that. There is a 
fcvttr of Home Kind in the Solomon Island?, and it seems 1o take hold of them very quickly, and they 
nearly always seem to succumb. We hear from the missionaries that almost every child that went back 
to the Solomon Islands, without exception, has died after being there for from three to sis months. 

738. By Mr. Niehon : I suppose a kanakahas as much love of his couutry and his home as people of 
any other race ? I think so. 

739. For that reason the great majority will want to go home again ? There is a difference in this way: 
If a man comes from Europe, he will want to go home again if the conditions are similar to what they are 
here. But when a man has been here for some years, and finds he cannot stand the cold of England, it 
would be wrong to send him home ; and the same thing applies to the Pacific Islanders. Some of these 
islanders have lived in Queensland for from fifteen to twenty years, and have become accustomed to the 
conditions we have in Queensland, and if we sent them back to their islands they would not get the diet 
they were accustomed to, and that would probably cause their death. Some of them think they would 
not live long if they went back to their islands. 

740. Do you know of any kanakas who are married to white women ? I cannot think of any at the 
present time. 

7-11, Jjjf Mr. Paget -. You stated some time back that yon ;mticipated a shortage in the labour supply in 
the coining sugar season ? Yes 

742. 1 lave you yourself, or has any organisation, made any attempt to get a supply ? We have thought 
about it. Suppose we write to some part of Queensland, and we are told there are 100 able-bodied men 
there available and willing to do the workfor a certain figure. If we said to send those 100 along, we 
would find when thoy arrived here that not more than forty or fifty out of that number would be 
suitable for us. 

74M. B/i Ike Vhairmten : Why would they not he suitable ? We get a large number of men on canefields 
who are largely unsuitable for working on the plantations. During last season \ie engaged about 
eighteen or twenty men, though at least 1U0 must have p.isscd through here. ~\ Ye ask saeu if they h.ave 
cut cane, and they say they have cut it down on the Richmond ; but as soon us they make a start you cau 
see that thr^y never had a knife in their hand before. Another man would be asked if he had ever dine any 
loading before, and he would say that he had. Now loading is mere manual labour, and as soon aa some 
of these mpu start you can see that they are lazy or incompeteut. 

74+. you not think it is necessary for you to take some action to induce labour to come to the district, ? 
We had a meeting on Saturday afternoon last. 

7 1 5. Do you not think you ought to take some action, as that ireeting did not result in action ? I did 
hear tha' it appeared in the Bundaberg Star this morning that we were offering a starvation wage. 
7-lG. By Mr. Paget . You said in your evidence that there would be 100,000 tons more cane to cut this 
season than last— Allowing 2 tone of cane per man per day, then you would require 500 more white men 
to harvest that crop— that is, before the kanakas are deported at all ; and what I would like to know is 
what attempt have you made to get that labour ? So actual attempt has been made because we do not 
know how to go about it. If we arranged for 500 men to cume here, we would only find 200 fit for the 
wprk when they did arrive. 

747. By- the Chairman -. Tou know the Labour Bureau here ? Yes, and the labour we have engaged 
through the bureau was very unsatisfactory. b b 

7 48. Do you not think that" if you talked the matter over with the officer in charge of the Labour Bureau 

,^%i 1 ?:, , r?? k " nikl " ,iv " 8 "" c ,,e Uas - lw " i ° -» «•*•'»*• — - 

7,-)0 And it takes the kanaka six months to learn ? If a good, willing, hardworking man comes alon«7 I 
will undertake to put him in the right way of cuttiiv cane A i-ood m ,j„ Zh n ™ mes , a S ' 

starving and not able to work. T.fat ma/have southing to do w^it Z'L^lA SS^ST 

Ckahlm WiLLTASf Buss, Sugar Manufacturer, examined : 
' BuM ' 1*1' % V tke Chairm ™-- Where ! * J° l ' r factory? At AshGeld, in the Woongarra Scrub 

A™7:: 1 ^ 0i VAm? Ves ; 1 h *ve had twenty years' experience. 

7.U. What class of labour do you employ ? Both while labour and islanders 
/ oG. \\ hat kanakas have you now i I have sixteen ishmders 

700. How many white men have, you ? About ,h e same as the islanders 
/5/. Have you any other labour? No. 

--o whJ TT ° f T B b 'Tf y ° U U " der ™W™tioii ? About 350 acres 

701. What did you pay for that'? f paid * I n , ' Y ^'Vo^ ™ ih n ,,ite ,ab " ur ' 

is for cutting arnl loading on to the dr-.y, hf ^ W C '' U ' e ' a " d U - «ut™.hed cane. That 
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762. As regards the other cane, how did vou harvest that ? With the kanakas. C. W. Buss. 

7(>:r$. What did it cost? li cost me 2s. 6d. all rouud f *-^-\ 

701. Hi/ Mr. Melton • And it was partly trashed and partly untrashed? Yes. 3 April, 1906. 

70-3. About what do you expect to harvest next reason ? 1 do not expect to harvest quite so much this 

year. 

760. How do you expect to be situated as regards labour this year ? 1 expect to have great difficulty as 
regnrrls white labour. 

707. You say you have sixteen permanent men ? Yes. that is with the mill hands and all. 

708. How many have you in the iield ? I have five in the field. 

709. You expect lo have some difficulty in the ctming s a«on > Yes. 

770. Why? Owing to the scarcity of the proper class of white la hour just now. 

771. What vvjtgss are you prepared to give? I am prepared to go on the contract system for cutting. 

772. I am speaking of the cultivation. You will cultivate with the Inborn- you have and cut it by contract 
the same as you did last season ? Yes. 

77:4. l)o you consider that; a satisfactory price ? Yes. 

774 How much c»ull they make a day? I am not quite sure of that, because I have no exact ideas as 
to how many men Uterc are. 

775. How much can your labourers cut and load? It varies according to the tonnage. 

770. Well, last >ear how much ailny could each man cut; and L.ad? It varies so, but after making it up 

at the end of the season it nanned out as 1 have told you. 

777. By Mr. Par,et ■. At. wlist cn.«t per week did you estimate \m ur allowance? 153. 

778. Thai averages a ton of cine a inau a day cutting ai.d loading? Yes 

779. By the Chairman : You expect a difficulty in connection with the supply of labour? Yes. 

780. .Are you in an out-of-the-way place? No ; I urn in the centre of tic Scmb. 

78L. Is th»-re always enough iiinerant labour? 1 have had no difficulty in getting lab»ur, but 1 think 
this season it will be difficult to get labour. 

782. Why? Because there is considerably moreregisteredcane to take off this year. 
7»>3. By Mr, Paqef: Have you taken any organised steps to replace that labour? Xo. 

784. By the Chmrmr.n : How many societies are there? There is the Woongarra Canegrowers' Associa- 
tion and the Manufacturers' Association in town. 

785. Would it not he advisable for everyone to meet and try to attract a go«d clnss of labour to the 
district ? The matter uas only spoken of oil Saturday. 

7S0. Von know that it requires something more than speaking about it? Yes. 

787. With regard to the kanakas, are there any of these men of "yours who have expressed a uish to 
return to the islands ? Yes, some who have been with roe for a long time do not like the idea of being 
sent home. 

7SS. Did they give a reason for not liking it ? They were very young when they came out, and tliey say 
thai they would like to remain liere. 

78!i. How lom; have they been here ? 1 have had one " boy" twenty years. 
75)0. Ho would go back a stranger? Yes. 

701. Has he expressed any fear about going back? I do not know about fear, but he does not like 
to go back. 

75)2. Are any of your knnakaa married? There is one married to a kanaka woman. 
793. Not necessarily a member of the same tribe? 1 think it is in this C;ise. 



Lenitart Lutz, Farmer, Woongarra Scrub, examined : 

794. By the Chairman: Howmucbland have you under cultivation? 1 hare 27i acres, practically all l. Lntz. 
under cane. ^ 

795. Did you cut any last year? Yes ; about 25 acres. 3 A p riI> jgog^ 
790. How much cane did you get? fretty nearly 400 tons- 
7f)7. What labour did you employ to cut it? All white labour. 

798. AVhat did it cost you to cut the cane? 25s. ft week and found. 

799. By Mr. Paget : Did you give a bonus to the men who remained the whole season? Yes; 2«. Gd. 
a week. 

SU*. By the Chairman : Did you ever estimate what it cost you per ton to cut and load? I have been 
taking contracts besides cutting my own, because I have a few sons, and the place being too small, 1 
take on odd jobsi now and again. 

801 . What would you expect to get for cutting a 30-ton crop, trashed ani untrashed ? A man could make 
it pay at 2s. (id. a ton trashed. He could make better wages at 2s. 3d. a ton for a crop of from 15 to 20 
tons than he could at 2s. Od. a ton for a 25 or 30 ton crop, as in the latter case the cane is inclined to 
lie down. 

802. If theit fane were untrashed, what would you have d»ne it for? .Another !)d. a ton. 
80;3. By Ike Chairman : How much could a man cut in a day ? On a 15 to 20 ton crop he could average 
4 tons a day, trashed, and about 3 tons, untrashed. 

804. He would not make as much «u a 3-ton crop ? Xo, because he would take longer to cut and load. 
Hi l. r >. Is it work that any white man need shirk in hot weather? I do not think so. 

800. Have you ever done any oiher kind of work ? Yes ; I have been hire for tiiirty years. 

807. What do you consider the hardest work you have ever done ? firewood cutting would be about the 
hardest. 

808. Which would you rather do— Cut firewood or cane ? Cane, a loiig way. 

809. It is not a verv dreadful thing, id that case ? Not if a man is willing, but there are a lot of them 
who are not willing. _ _ 

810. How old are your sons ? My eldest son is olose on seventeen, the next is fifteen, and the other 
thirteen vears old. 

811. By' Mr Nielson: Can the fifteen-year-old boy cut cane? Yes, and so can the thirteen-year-old 
boy. 

812. What can they do ? The fifteen-year old buy can average his :} tons in the cane I have just 
mentioned and the loading as well. 
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13 By Mr Paget ■ I suppose he is a stout lump of a young f eucnv ? 
li! By Mr. Niehon ■. You know there are several natives, sons of fan; 
? .v,p \ P ft this district and eone North canecutting? I have heard ot a 



No, he is very light, 
armers in the Woongarra Scruh, who 
few going- Stevenson, from the 



L.Lutz. 813. 

3 April, 19W. have left this district and gone JSorth canecutting '■ - 

Heads, and two of my brothers went up, but I haw never been there myselt. 
81 5 Why did they leave this district ? I think they went more to see the district than anythmg else. 
They were short of a job, and thought they would ses more country. 
81G. Some of them stopped there ? I know one of my brothers died there. 

817. The Stevensons are still there. Is it difficult for farmers' sons to get land m the Woongarra Scrub? 
It would be very difficult. ^ „ „ 

818. 5y Jfr. P^ef : What average price per acre is being asked for land ? irom to £18 au acre. 
81H. Is' that carrying a crop of cane ? Yes. 

820. The cane is given in with the price ? Yes. 

821 . What would the cane be worth per acre? In an average year there would be trom U to lo tons 
per acre, worth 10s. per ton. 

822. Would a fanner be ftble to n«t 10s. a ton ? I do not think" so. 

823. Would he net 8s. a ton? I suppose he would. 

824. Then £5 or £ii an acre is the value the crop included in the price you mentioned ? Yes. 



(Bundaberg.) 

WEDNESDAY, 4 APRIL, 1900. 
Present : 

Mr. R. A. RANKING, P.M. (Chairman} | Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Me. C. jP. NIELSON, M.L.A. 
Frederick Courtice, Labourer, examined : 
F.Co»rticc. 82,1 By f he Chairman -. What are you ? I am a labourer, at present acting as organiser for the Sugar 
**-^— Workers' Union. 
4 April, 190S. 820. By Mr. Pa yet : And secretary ? Yes. 

827. By I lie Chairman : What arethe objects of ihe union in connection with the organisation of labour ? 
Chiefly to benefit the workers at present engaged. 

828. In «hat direction? As regards the conditions applying to the industry. 
8!ii). Wages ? Yes, and the shortening »f the hours of labour. 

830. To regulate the wages and hours of labour? Yes, and bitter the conditioms generally with regard 
to rations. 

831. And the accommodation and food ? Yes. 

832. Have you had a receit meeting on these lines ? We have not had a recent meeting to fix the rate 
of wages, but we had -a general meeting. 

833. When was that? About a month ago. I may say that the union is just forming, and I have been 
appointed organiser to get the men to combine, so that we shall at an early date be able to fix the rate of 
wages. 

884. It is just formed, and you have hardly got it into working order? Yes. that is it. 

885. The object of the union is to fix the scale of wages, hours of work, and to see that your members are 
properly accommodated at the places where they are working ? That is correct. 

836. Have you had any experience in the canefields ? I have. 

837. Well, what has occurred to you as a fair rate of wages ? In what respect do you mean ? 

838. Canemtting by day labour? Well, a fair rate of wages would be 30s. a week and fonnd. or 
7s. a day. 

839. By Mr. Paget ■. That is for harvesting ? Yes, but in the slack time good men should be paid 30s. a 
week and found just the same. 

840. By the Chairman: You say they should get the same price all the year round ? Yes. I consider 
a man wants the same rate of wages in the slack season fo live as he geta in the crushing season. He would 
be just as valunble in the growing season as the crushing season. 

811. What number of hours a week is it fair for a man to work at that description of work ? I cannot 
speak for tlio Union, but 48 hours a week would satisfy me. I can work hard enough in 8 hours a day 
t« get myself tired. " J 

842. You know they work 58 hours sometimes? Yes, and I know they work 54 hours in some cases I 
will give one instance to show how the planters encourngo the white man to stop in the district. Messrs. 
Buss Brother B , at their plantation at Bonna, make their men work from a.m. till 6 p.m. on week days and 
from (5 a.m. fill 4 p.ra on Saturdays. That is 11 hours on week days with 9 hours on Saturday or 04 

hr.TIT.Qn m^filr nnH lni< flinffli.TT 1 On «. 1_ l£_ 1 T 1 . , 1 . , . „ . , • 



hours 
the 



idering 
the 



rs a week, and tor that thty get 18s. a week anil food. I may say that the food is fairly good conside 
tood which is supplied by the other planters. There is another thing which T may mention ■ If CI u 
men go out m the morning, aud it rams, and they do not work a quarter of a day, they get no p a y at all for 
that day. ! hen only get a wettmg, and they have to go homo again and change their clothes" 
84.1. You say they do not get p al d it they work loss than a quarter of a day ? They do not get any pay 
unless they work two and three-quarter hour, I will give another instance of what happens at ArondaS 
8U * \T% , wi •< ],a, ^ me 'V d ' S °u° Wn Avondille - ™a hasto work 58 hoSEaa week for £1 
li iLl a T ■ W ru meD? ^•."h.temen; Hut under black men's conditions. The men Jt 
£1 a week and rations. The men complain of the rations supplied to them. They get meat 
and bread but they are only allowed one tin of jam a week. The jam is doled out t them on Ft day 

datn^ Thffe ^sin 8 accommo- 

of the Shearers and Sugar Workers Accommodation Act 7 complying with the provisions 
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846. They are complying with the statute as regards accommodation? Yes; they are putting it up in F.Coort 
some places. With regard to Windermere, the accommodation there is very bad, aiid they arc not making /-"■^As" - " 
any attempt to better it. 4 April, 

847. By Mr. Paget : Is there not an inspector appointed for this district under the Shearers a n i Sugar 
Workers Accommodation Act? I am not aware that one is appointed, but 1 believe that oneis going 
to be appointed 

848. By the Chairman-. Have you any experience of cutting cane by contract? I have. I and my two 
brothers, in conjunction with relations — a father and two sons — took a contract from a farmer named 
Broadhurst, at Childers, last season, 

849. By Mr. Nidson : You wrote a letter to yesterday's Star? Yes. 

850. By the Chairman -. Is this your letter in the Star ? Yen. 

851. And that represents your views on the labour question generally ? Yes. 

852. W e will put it in as evidence, and it will save your time and the time of the reporters as well ? Yes. 

853. 'The letter ref erred to appearing in the Bundaberg Star of the 3rd of April was as follows:— 

Tjtk Eats of Wa«es. 

Editor Star. 3-4-OG. 
Sir, — Tn this morning'sissue of the Mail I see the growers and planters have fixed the rate of 
wages the men have to accept this forthcoming season if we are not in a posiiion to 
demand more. As a worker, I have no hesitation in saying the rate fixed — viz., 18s. to 
25s. per week of 58 hours — is not sufficient to enable a man to rear a family in a 
reasonable amount of comfort. I wish to point out to the workers that 18s. will be the 
ruling rate. As we are aware that wages are ruled by the law of " Supply and Demand," 
if we still continue competing with one another in a glutted market we will never have a 
possible ltope of bettering our conditions. With regard to the prices paid for contract, I 
venture to inform the farmers, if they still insist on those prices, they will hav e a great 
deal of trouble, as I consider the price is far too low to give an inducement for 
good men to enter into contract with the hope of making a fair wage. As one 
in conjunction with five mates who took a contract last season to cut and load a 
farmer's cane in Childers named J. Broadhurst, I will give you an idea of the 
differeuce in the price we received and the pi-ice they wish us tn accept this season. 
Our contract was for cane trashed and burnt. The prices varied from 2s. 9d. 
per ton to 3s. !)d.; the price of 2s. 9d. was for stand-over plant cane averaging 33 tons 
per acre, and I might mention that there were no blocks that did not average 14 tons 
per acre. We worked from 13th June till 13th December, a term of six calendar months. 
Mr. .1. Broadhurst was perfectly satisfied with the work dono and the price paid, and. in 
reply to a question from myself, assured me that lie was perfectly satisfied with the white 
labour conditions as loig as the grower received the bounty. Now we have, on the other 
hand, the prices lixerl by the planters last Saturday — viz., for a crop of 2$ tons and over, 
2s. 9d. per ton ; 15 tons and uuder 20 tons per acre, 3*.; and uider 15 tons per acre, 
3s. Oil, per ton ; these prices are for cutting and loading untrashed cane. I consider 
the difference in cost of cutting and loading trashed and untrashed cane is at least 
Is. per ton ; so you will see plainly that the difference in price last season and the price 
they wish us to accept this coming season ia fully Is. 3d. per ton. Let me 
inform your readers that Mr. J. Broadhurst paid" Is. per ton for trashing his 
cane last season. When we consider that a bonus of 4s. 4d. per ton is paid 
to the grower to enable him to pay a fair wage to white men, I think the 
grower is taking a mean advantage of the disorganised state of the worker. Mr. J. 
Broadhursl. informed me last season that it cost him Is. (>d. per ton to harvest his cane, 
and Is. per ton to cultivate it, making a total of 2s. Gd. per ton for cultivation and 
harvesting under black labour conditions: so the position amounts to this, that the grower 
has 2s. lid. plus 4s. 4ii bounty, making a total of 6s. ltd. per ton, to cultivate and harvest 
his cane under white labour conditions, to be in the same position fi nancially as he was 
previous to the bounty. Allowing 2s. 2d. per ton for cultivation under white labour 
conditions (which is the estimate of Mr Aiken), which 1 consider on the big side, leaves 
a balance of 4s. fid. per ton to haiwest his cane; so you .will see plainly that, instead of the 
worker getting the benefit of the bounty, the grower is putting a big percentage into his 
own pocket. In conclusion, let me ur»e my fellow-workers to come into the ranks of the 
Union, so that we will not be compelled to accept the starvation wage the growers offer us. 

I am, Ac, 

2nd April, \00G. Phed. Oourtice. 

854. Bytlte Chairman : Is there anything you wish to add ? 1 only wish to point out that it is only a 
question of wages and the labour market. There are now approximately between 4(X) find 510 men at 
present in this district waiting for the comiug crushing season. 

855. Where are these men? They are about the district working. Many of these men are married and 
they cannot work on the plantation in the slack season owing to the miserable wage that is paid them. 
They get 18s. a week, and they cannot keep a borne on that and rear a family They say it is no use 
taking on that work under those conditions. They w culd rather stay in town and do odd jobs, as they 
can do better there. There are plenty of men working for the council breaking stones, and they are 
only waiting for the crushiug. , 

S56. What wages do the council pay ? The council pay 3s. a yard for breaking stones. My brother 
and myself and another young fellow have been out of work since the completion of our contract on the 
13th December, and we reckon the conditions are not good enough on the plantations, and if we can 
avoid going out there to work we will.. We will not go out to these plantations to work unless we are 
compelled to do so. We spend our time looking for work of a more remunerative character than what 
it is there. The conditions existing on the plantations are such that no self-respecting man would stop 
there. 
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and thev frive uh lust Buincienr 10 live uii i" um"i.. B ~ . 

W welaunot live with any reasonable amount of, comfort on wages like they give now 1 he p a, t« 
are running the sugar industry as a single man industry, as no married man can work undei such 



conditions. 
850. ft<t M 
no 
ad 



Paget: The question ha arise i with respect to sugar-workers' komestead 

7 1 , i. ,i.^,.r l^^HnfT t'nr rvfirl.-_-and it has been considered 



I am speaking 
jnsidered 
nd in our district 



now about the men who are at present walking about look.ng tor work^and it has 
advisable to ask vour opinion as to whether it might be advisable for certain areas of la: 
to be reserved or placed ou one side :u.d cut up into small blocks of, say 10 or 20 acres, tor the pu pose of 
allowing men to settle on these blocks and provide homes for themselves, so tb„t ; thev can have then' 
labour available in the canefielde at any time during the year. You have probably heard .f that scheme, 
and I would like vour opinion on it ? My opinion With regard to that is that it the planters pay Us. 
a week and food 'they will get sufficient reliable men to take- oft their enne during the season, but the 
ultimate solution of the difficulty is that (he large estates will ha*e to be cut up into areas ot 80 acres, 
and a small rental charged of 4 or 5 per cent, on the laud value s If that were done, then where one man 
is gettiuo a luxurious living to day. hundreds would be able to make a comfortable living instead. 1 heard 
Mr. Young's evidence ve-terduy. and I say that the small holding* lie suggests could not be worked 
properly. If the estates were cut up inio small blocks, as I suggest, then steam ploughs and other 
necessary appliances oould be bought co-op.- raliv, ly and worked on them. Then those who were on the 
holdings could rear families and work the holdiiig-i themselves. 

800. You would like the mills lurried into ct-nlral mills to receive the cane grown by the tarmfsM < lea. 
We find that the successful growers oF cane in this district are those who combine manufacture with 
growing, and if we got the Government to erect a refinery to treat the raw material, the grower would 
get the full benefit of his produce. Now we see Young Brothers' Fairymead Plantation, and Bingera as 
well, both worked successfully on those lines because they combine manufacture with growing, and the 
mauufacturer takes advantage of the grower to some extent. 

801. Do they refine the sngar? Yes. They have a refiuery at Bingera, as I worked there. 

8G2. Are you sure they refine raw sugar? Oh, no. If we had a State sugar refinery here, it would help 
the sugar industry a lot, 

863. B utle Chairman: Your idea is that the men should be given 80 acres on which to grow cane— 
Where'will you get the land then r If the big estates of Fairymead and Bingera were cut up, men could 
sell!;' on them and make a living. 

804. That is if the owners are willing to cut tlieni up ? Yes, of course. 

865. Could there not be some settlement on the forest land in homestead areas of 100 acres each, where 
the men could put in their surplus time and still be able to have their labour utilised for the big estates — 
C«nld not a scheme like that be worked out*,? It might to some extent, but I think the other scheme 
wtuhl be best. 

806. By Mr. Paget : Have none of these larger estates been cut up iu the way you suggest in this district 
as has been done in the North ? They have not been cut up in this district. In some instances laud has 
been leased to leaseholders, but the rent has been unsatisfactory, and the men cannot live under it. The 
renewal of the Iea*e in five years was optional to the man who leased, so that was au unsatisfactory state 
of affairs. If the lea»e was based on the land value it would be more satisfactory than the royalty system. 
867. By (he Chairman: How would you fix the land value? I would take the land value of the shire 
councils at present in vogue. 

805. By Mr. Paget : Then we come to the supply of labour in connection with the cutting up of the big 
estates into mnall farms of , say, 80 acres — Would you say that a man with 80 acres would crush 55 or 
G# acre so f cane fiom that every year? Yes. 

8G9 liven if a farmer had two or three good sons as your father has, 1 do not think it would be 
poasjb)jj for him 19 handle 55 or GO acres of cane with his family, so would he not require outside labour 
as well r No, because J may state that in Childers last year a man had 2,700 tons cut from 150 acres 



s a fairly good season, an I only sis of us were employed, but we harvested ail 
:wo or three sons he can easily harvest it. A. mill can only take up to the 
ish each day. A man can trash the cane in the slack season, as it ripens the 

no! do that now, because they say it will cost too much, 
ic trashing d-m- like that would make it more liable to be frost bitten, and lead 
e we cut last year was all trashed and burnt. It results iu a small saving to 



under cultivation, 
that cane. If a man ha 
capacity of what it can c 
cane and makes it richei 

870. By tk« Vhahmaa : 
to loss of cane ? The ci 
burn it off. 

871. By Mr. Paget: Was it trashed before the winter or just bef»r<* you cut it ? Some of it was trashed 
5-o 0r ™ we ? ot t ^ rre ' , klt ,- t ll Cre 1 "' er6 trttBher " engf(J«i in June, July, and August while we were there. 
8*2. That u> where the difficulty arises. When (he cane is trashed during the crushing season it reuuire* 
extra men tor the harvesting ? les. ° 1 
873 By the Chairman : Have you ever done any trashing ? Then- was a block last year that was not 
quite fhushed-2 or 3 acres of a 20-ton crop-and Mr. Broadhurst asked us if we would trash it, because 

s going. He allowed us Is. a ton, but we saw hi a very short 
Js. Hi. a ton, so we said we would wait till it got burned, and 



there were not sufficient trucks ... 
time that it would not pay us at less thai 
we would have a spell. 

i! get anything better. It I was forced to work for the wages they arc' offering men, 

LS Soon ni "tinK*ihlo 



reliable if they c 
I would make it r 



/ business to get out as soon as possible. 
8/o. llie poiut I wish to get some informatii 
the me* in 1" 
best method 



poiut i wisn to get some information uiwn is this— Can <rnn t^ll t,™ • -i i * i 

^^^^ 
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87(i. Bv the Chairman : You think a fa,r wage is 30s. a wefk? Yes. J 1 . Court**. 

877. Others think 2.1s. a week a fair -wage ? Last Saturday some thought 18s. a fair wage. Ia that a ^— 
fair wage to offer a man who lias to rear a family ? 4 A P ril * li,os - 

878. Would you be willing to live 10 or 12 miles away on a plantation, or would you prefer to live in 
town ? If the conditions were fair outside I would go outside. If they would give me 3**. a week and 
proper rations — not the rations they dole out now — 1 would go out if I could not get anything better. 
I think they would get abundance of labour if they would pay 30.*. a week. 

870. By Mr. Paget : The information I want from you is whether it would not be better for a man to have 
a home whe re he could go during stack times than to stay at a hotel and spend the money he earns on the 
plantations? Certainly. T think any ma.n would rather have a home of his own; but to get over the 
difficulty I say the men should have theiv holdings on the plantations. 

NftO. That in a different matter — that is connected with the question of getting the cane supplied to the 
m' Us by small farmers'. The point on which I want your opinion is with reganl to smaller holdings that 
are not for the purpose of growing cane. Assuming that the land that is available is not suitable for 
agriculture, but that it is suitable for residential sites of 10 acres, ou which something might be done in 
the way of keeping some poultry, or pigs, or a eow or two? That would be an advantage. 
8S1. By Mr. A iehon : Have you studied whether the industry is of value to Queensland or .Australia as 
an industry? As an industry T believe it is of value. 

8^2. Have you gone into figures with regard to the economic aspect of the industry as a whole, and 
having regard to the conditions under which itnow exists? — Could itpay the rate of wages you spea.k of ? 
Tes. I have just proved that by telling you what was done for the planter I worked for last season. In 
addition to paying us wages, he paid his landlord 30s. an acre as rental. 
883. What did he get for his cane y It was paid for on the basis of analysis. 
8^4 What did he get ? He got different prices. 

885. Do you know the average price per ton ? I think he averaged about 13s. a ton, minus the bonus- 
he received 4s. (id. as bonus. 

886. Was it delivered at tin* mill ? It was delivered at the main line just alongside his farm. 

887. He had no distance to eart it ? No. 

888. Had he portable; tramlines in his fields? Tes. 
889 Do you know the Woongarra Scrub ? I think so. 

890. Do you know the priee paid there last year for cane? I am not aware of it. 

891. Supposing that it, did not exeeed 12s. Gd. a ton delivered at the mill, c.ouhl the small farmers in the 
scrub afford to pay as good wages as the man you worked for, who got more money for his cane, and had 
portable tramlines into Ins Holds? lie could pay as much as the planter paid us. He made money out 
of us through the bonus, lie assured me that it paid him to employ white men, and that he would rather 
have white men working for him ; that it cost him more, plus the bonus, with black labour than with us, 
and he was perf ectly satisfied if the grower got the bounty. 

892. Bo you think that th» present bounty isnecessary for the existence of the iudustry ? Under present 
conditions. 

89.3. To work the industry with white labour, T mean? "With the presont excise duty, I think that the 
bonus will not be necessary if the price of cane sugar keeps as it is, and all augur is produced by white 
men, provided the manufacturer gives the same price for the cane, plus the bounty, to the farmer when 
the white labour conditions prevail throughout Queensland. 

894. How do you propose to maintain the price of sugar ? With the present protective duty. Some 
steps will have to be taken, I anticipate, when the output of sugar in Australia exceeds the consumption, 
I do not know exactly what those steps should be. 

89.5. Do you think that protection through the Customs will be just as good as the present system of 
bonus? I do not think so. I think the farmer will have to watch his interests pretty closely. 
89(J. You a re aware that under the present system the bounty goes direct to the grower? Yes. 
897. Do you think that beneficial? Yes. 

898 You quite understand that there are some factors governing the cost of production of cane besides 
labour. For instauee, suppose a farmer in the "Woongarra Scrub is working r>n land valued at £U; an 
acre, and he is rated at 2j'd iu the £, he will be paying a rate of over 3s. an acre, whilst in another part 
of the district the .-amo weight of cane is grown ou land which may be paying only Id an acr'e in" rates ? 
But the rates are bawd on the value of the land. 

890. But the value of the land does not depend upon its capabilities for growing cane — the situation has 
a lot to do with it? I5ut it is no good valuing land unless on the basis of its earning power. We are 
talking about sugar la mis and not nbout town sites. I do not think it mutters whether it is 2 miles or 
10 miles awa.y, 

90 >. By Mr, Bagel ■. Assuming thnt the Millaquin refiuery was a cane mill, it would he in a better 
position with regard to shipping its raw sugar than a. mill 10 miles away, and the latter would be at a 
disadvantage, and the cane id treated would be of less value than the cjiue treated at the Milhujuin mill? 
Yes, and the land would be proportionately of less value; and, if a rate were struck on the land values, 
it would get overth.at difficulty. The further the land is away from the mill, so it loses in value. 
901. By Mr. Nietxon : You think the average small farmer could pay 30s. a wrelc and rations all the year 
round ? I do 

90: !. Equally as well as the big plantations with their mills ? Yes, with good men. 

9011 By the Chairman : Do you think a small farmer with three growu-up sons would ever grow a stick 
of cane himself if they could all get 30<. a week and rations all the year round ? I do. I have an 
ambition to get on the land myself, but I know that uuder the conditions that prevail I ean never get the 
capital to go on the land. Mr Nott wants to bring 10. OOOmen out here, but what on earth is the good of 
bringing 10.0(50 men here wheu there are plenty of men here who would take the work if they were only 
offered inducements ? If they brins: out 10,000 men, they will have to be single men. or they caunot 
live on the wages offered. The plauters take advautage of t he glut iu the labour market in the slack 
season. At Bonna they were paying ltjs. and 18s. a week, and, if the men went out early in the morning 
and worked for two or thret; hours and then got a wetting and had to knock off, they got no pay. I 
believe that at Bingera they dodted a man's wages when he ^vas wet, and they charged the men for meals, 
and then they expect a married man to live under such conditions. 
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F.Courtice. 90t . By Mr. Paget : But that is not the usual pr.cedure ? Yes; the usual procedure is to keep the 

, < > men a. low as possible. They take all sort, of auvaut^s of . he glutted Hiale o the market. Last year 

4 April, 1906. the small growers paid 80s. a Week and found, and Apphn Bros, at bin Um dx the same 

9..->. ^ C7W man : That is during harvesting ; but- you are talking of all the year round . Yes 
906. Did the people you speak of onlfpay that rate during harvesting ? 1 w. I do not know "bat they 

007 .^^.^"JSot?" Bupnoae you are aware that many small farmers do not pay their so ns any wages 
at all ? Well, if I bad a farm, and I could not Jttfnrd to pny my son wages, [ would consider that the 
sooner I chucked it up the better. , . . 

90S. By the Chairman: It is »ot that they cannot pay theit sons wages, but whether they give them the 
same wages as they give others ? Well, if my father would not give me wages, 1 would go ott where 1 
could get wages. 

Henhy Albert Oattermull, Farmer, Woongarra Scrub, examined: 
H. A. _g y t j ie Chairman -. What acreage have you under crop ? About 20» acres. 

OatteruuU. gi0 w , )at d ; d you i, arvesfc lagt yea r? About 2,500 tone. 
911. From how manv acres? About 130 iicres. 
4 April, lfltfi. Ql2 . How did you cut it? By day labour. 

913. Black or white ? White. 

914. "What wages did yon pay ? From 25s. to 33s. 6d. and rations. 
91.5. Any bonus ? That included a bonus of 3s. Gd. a week. 

916. H«\v manv men did y»u employ, on the average, during the crushing season ? Twelve or fourteen. 

917. Had you any difficulty in getting suitable labour ? iVot too much difficulty. I engaged my labour 
four months beforehund. 

918. Were the men residents in this locality ? No ; they were farmers' sons from Beenleigh way. 

919. By Mr. Panel : find they worked for you before? Some of them had. 
920- And they brought their friends along wiih them? Yes. 

92 1 . What acreage do you expect to cut this year ? About 200 acres. 

922. Have you made arrangements for labour yet? Not yet;. 

923. Do you expect that there will be any difficulty in gettiug labour ? There will be a little trouble tins 
time, I think. 

92 I. For yon ? I do not expect much difliculty myself. 

925. You expect; to get the labour you require from the same source as before ? Yes. 

920. Why do you expect there may be some difficulty in getting sufficient labour in the coming season? 
A lot of the men walking about are quite willing to work, but there are others who will uot work. If 
they g<t a few shillings they go to the first hotel and knock it dowD. 

927. B if the Chairman : Is there a proportion of the men who are unsuitable for tho work? When a 
man has betm walking about for five or six months, with no suitable food in his stomach, when he goes to 
work he cannot do a day's work alongside another man who has been kept going all the year round. 

928. Then many men ar e physically unfit owing to conditions «ver which they luive no control ? Thev 
have control, but they waste their money. I do not say that applies to all cases, hut it does iu lots 
cases. 

9'29. Some of them are actually starving through their own improvidence? Yes. 
9il0. If those men wwe in good physical condition, they would be as able to do the work as another man 
They would be far better able to i.% it. 

93.1. Bi/ Mr. Paget -. (."an you suggest any means by which that condition of things might be improved? 
The sugar industry will always require a floating population. You can always give more work, during the 
erushiug season than in the slack season, and hence the trouble. 

932. But cannot you suggest any scheme by which the floating population can be converted into a fixe 
population, settle"* in the sugaT districts, with profit to themselves and to t he industry ? If sufBcien 
inducements were offered to the men to go on the land, and there was pienty of "land available to giv 
them homesteads on which they could work during the slack season, whilst thev worked on th 
plantations during the crushiug season, it would settle the difficulty a iot. 

933. By the Chairman: What area would you consider sufficient to olfer a man for that purpos< 
supposing it was only grazing land? A man with a family would require 150 ncres lie would reuuii 
to run a few cows and a horse or two, and po>sibly he might find a few acres tit for cultivation. 

934. By Mr. Paget: On which he might grow a crop like- maize? Yes. 
93. r j. By /tie Chairman : You think that a man, under those circumstances, might occupy his time on hi 
homestead, when he was not working for wages? Tl ere would be some inducement far him to go infci 
it, if he could get four, five, or six months' work on a plantation or in a mill and earn sufficient monc 
to improve his property and keep his home together. That would be far better than that he shou' 
walk about the countrv doing nothing. 

»3G. How long have you lived in this part of the eountrv ? About nineteen years. 
937. Ry Mr. Paget : Have you been farming the whole tine? Yes. 

93& By Mr. Mn: How long have you harvested cane with white labour? Since the coiumeucemei 
•f the Act, iu 1902. 

939. What is your opinion of working the industry with white labour? If you can get suitable laboi 
and a fair price for your cane it is all right. h 

me # »Sfl£n.° ,e0 ****** W ° rkerS h the indu8tl T ? ^ "early every case my men have give: 
9 Jl W hat can you afford to P ay field h.nds in the off season? £l a week and rations 
94 What is the reason you cannot afford to pay more ? 11* industry will not allow vou to pav more 
In the harvestmg time when the crop is assured, you can pay more wages. In the slack time the work 
«not » heavy as ,n the crushmg, and the hours are not si bng, and you may work six months and ge 
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not expect him to go on the land and not own it. Let him be able to make it his own and make a home H- A. 
on Cattennull. 

9)6. By Mr. Ntelson : Whst amount of inducement d(. yon suggest ? If he resided on the ground, and /~~^~*-^~~\ 
took his wife and family, 1 would give him the ground for five years free, and would not put too stringent 4 April, 1906. 
conditions on it. Tf a man lived there for five years he would put a house and fencing on the land, and 
would otherwise improve it. He would be bound to put a certain amount of improvements there. 
047. By Mr. Paget : The Minister refused to accept an amendment to that effect last session ? Yes, 
9 tfl. By Mr. Hielson : Do you think that with the price of cane which has obtained in the "Woongarra 
district in the last couple of seasons, that would enable you to pay a higher rate of wages than you paid? 
No, we could not. 

949. By Mr. Paget: What price were you paid for the cme ? Ii2s. 6d. 
95*. And the bonus of 4s. 6d. ? Yes. 

951. By Mr. Melson : That was the maximum price paid? Yes. 

952. That was the price paid delivered a.t the mill ? Yes, delivered at the mill by dray. 

933 Hij ike Chairman: Can you suggest anyway by which the quality of the floating labour can be 
improved — you say that these men are wandering about looking for work an 1 are miserable and not fit to 
go into harness — can you suggest nny way by which that might be altered without difficulty ? The remedy 
is to settle them on the land. 

904. What about the single uien who have no inducement to go on the land? The men who wander 
about do not care to work, {generally speaking, if a man cares to work lie can fiud a job. There are 
men a.i\i men. Last year I paid a good wage to picked men. Some others came along and we paid them 
25s. a week. They worked for a few days and then said that the work was too hard for them, whereas if 
they had stopped they would have got their 30s. a week. 

955. You say that if a man does not get sufficient work and focd it is his own fault ? In lots of cases it 
is their own fault- 

956. Because they do not like work ? Yes,because they do not like work ; work and those men fell out 
long ago. There is one thing tliat I would like to say about the conditions in which the white workers 
find themselves. They complain of bad tucker. I would like to point out that last year and for sevei-al 
years there were oue or two instances where the men were allowed pickles. In one instance, where the 
men were supplied with pickles, one mau to«k the bottle and Mnptitd the whole of the pickles on to 
his plate. That sort of thing docs not tend to encourage employers to give them things of that kind. 
These are the men who do not want work. They only want money, so that they can go to the hotel and 
knock it d own. 

Fbebeeiuk CouimcE, Organiser of the Sugar Workers' Union, re-examined : 

957. By JVr. Nielson -. From your experience of mei>, do they »bject to camp in tents ? Yes, they would 3?. Courtice. 
rather camp in houses, so far as I know. I know T wonld myself. ^— ^ 
9GH. By the i Innrman : Do you not think that tlie average tent would be cleaner than the average house 4 April, 1906. 
of that description, and airier, and more private ? "We had a house at Cliilders last year for six of us, 

and we preferred it. 

959. By Mr. Paget : In the Shetirers and Sugar Workers Accommodation Act one of the regulations, I 
believe, provides that tents may be provided in the case of men cutting in gangs where they can be shifted 
from one farm to another — the men wonld not have any great objection to tents under those conditions, 
would they ? No. 

960. In some instances a farmer has not the accommodation to hou,s«; a number of men for a short period, 
a nd they would not have any objection to tents under those couditions, would they ? I do not think so. 

961. By the Chairman: Is there auy difficulty iu getting men for the road gangs here ? No, my father 
is the ganger for the Baiolin Shire. 

962. And the) live in tents and are glad to get back to them ? Yes, they live in tents, and like to get 
back to them uhen their work is finished. 

963. The work on the road gangs is hard, but I suppose they take it because it is constant ? Yes, and it 
is better paid for, and they get better rations. With regard to what the last witness said about pickles, 
I have worked on several plantations, and I have never seen pickles supplied to the men Picklesare not 
supplied on Bingcraor Fairymead. At Fairymead, two years ago, we were in the mechanics' quarteis, and 
for breakfast we had bread and beef and a drop of gravy, but no jam. We had jam 1wice a week and 
"duff" twice a week. I have never seen pickles on a plantationyet, and 1 know that at the general run of 
them pickles are not supplied 

Henhv St. G-EORiifJ CaglI'ULD, Assistant Immigration Agent and Polynesian Inspector at Bundaberg, 
examined : 

961. By the Chairman. : What is the area of tte district under your control ? It runs about 33 miles in H. St. G. 
one direction and 20 miles iu the other. Caulfeild. 
96-5. It includes all the sugar lands ? Yes ; all the sugar areas. f — \ 

966. Can you give us the approximate number of Pacific Islauders in that district? Those under 4 April, 1906. 
engagement now number about 700. 

967. There are a large number in addition to that ? There are 400 others outside that number. There 
are about 1,100 in the district 

96S. By Mr. Paget \ You tell us that there are 700 nnder agreement; how many of that number are 
three-year islanders, and how many re-engagements ? Only about sixty of the islanders are three-year 
islanders. 

969. Bi( the Chairman : You are preparing a return showing the names of these islanders and the 
localities to which these 700 islanders belong ? Yes, I am preparing that return. 
97U It is not available yet? No 

971. 1 he original agreement states that all islanders shall be returned to their it\ auds ? Yes. 

972. This condition has been strictly constru d to return the islander to a certain spot on the island — to 
a certain " passage" r Yes, to his own " passage". 

973. What is th- meaning of that word " passage" ? It is the particular "passage" or portion of the 
beach that his people are accustomed to resort to. 

974. By Mr. Paget : That is the form of agreement in Schedule G- ? Yes. 
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H. St. G. 975. By the Chairman Is there uot some reserve or some neutral ground for the hill-men to use ? Yes. 
Cwlfoild. 97( . The hil] . would be laudcd there ? They ask to he handed there. _ „J 

. ^ 977. BvMr. P*f*i : In the register are those hill-men entered up as coming from that one particu^. 

4 Apr,!, 1900. „ ' ? fL ; and all thr.ugb from his arrival to his departure iu are careful not to deviate lrom 
hie " passage." We notice that in the case of the hill-men and the saltwater-men too. 
978. That is the " passage" they embark from ? Yes ; we ahvays resort to that if there is any doubt. 
979! Bg the ChaiSn-°Toe Jive compliance with this condition as to lauding, a Government agent 
accompanies each vessel returning Pacific Islanders? Yes. . 

980. By what means is provision made for defraying the cost of returning the islanders ? Ttot has 
secured under bond, and is enforcible on the expiration of the original term of introduction of three years 

981. By Mr Paget: Does the bond mention any specific sum for tho return passage money t ies.it 
mentions £5, and the bondsmen are liable for it. . -, . ,., 

982. £// /Ae CAwrwwrt ; In some instances that £5 is collected ? It is always collected. I would like to 
nualify what I have said. If an islander at the end of his three-year term elects to go home we turn 
round" to the introducer, who is liable, anil ask him to arrange with the agents tor the ship. It may be 
mere thau £5 and lie arranges it. But if the islander elects to stay in tiieenslamd, his passage money a 
collected. If an islander says he will go home, and at the end or! a month or two he does not go, we 
collect the £5, because in course of time he would pass out of our hauds altogether. 
9S;}. That £5 'is put into a fund ? Yes, the Pacific Island Department fund. 
98-1. B u Mr. Paget: It is entered as a credit foi- the return passage of each islander to pay his passage 
back at any time he may choose to return to the islands ? That is so. 

9S5, By the Chairman: Have you auy record of the number of islanders in this district who are exempt 
under the statute ? 1 reckon there are between forty or fifty. 
9*0. Have you got their names ? Not just now. 
9^7. Can you get their names? I have a register of the names, but whether they are in this district or 
not I cannot s-ay. They have passed out of our control now. 

988 Could we get these names in Brisbane ? I can give you a list of those who left and those who died. 
989. "Will you get it for us ? Yes. 

99*. By Jir. Paget It will show those who were exempt under the lSS-i Act ? Yes. 
95)1 B >/ the Chairman : Have you any knowledge of any exemptions granted by the Right Hon. G. II. 
Keid, the late Prime Minister of the Commonwealth ? No. 

902. By Mr. Paget . You know some were granted under special conditions ? No. 
!>93. By tha Chairman : There were «e ? 1 do not know of them. 

9!H. Are there any islanders settled here as farmers or gardeners ? No, I have not heard of any. 
995 Have you any in other occupations? We hare one shopkeeper. 
99(5. What is his name ? Charlie Methol. 
997 Ami his island ? He is an Ambr\m boy. 

998. Cm you tell me how many are married in this district ? There are fourteen married. 
9!>9. C;m vou give us a return showing the names of those who are married? Yes.. I can prepare 
that for you. 

1000. By Mr. Paget -. Are there any islanders manned to white women ? One. 

1001. //// ihe Chairman : Will you get us the particular* in that case also ? Yes. 
1C02. Bij Mr. Paget : Has that man any children ? Yes. 

JOOJi B y ihe Chairman : We would like to get all the particulars about that case, and particularly wit 

regard to the offspring, as it is essential we should know all about it ? 1 will get those f»r you. 

100 J By Mr. Paget : "With regard to tli«se fourteen islanders who are married, have they aDV families 

Yes, they have a Few children, but not many. 

100.5. Do thi-y attend the State school ? Yes. 

1000 That is where the school is within a reasonable distance ? Yes. 

1007. By the Chairman : We shall have a full return of them? Yes. 

1008. Do you know of any infirm islanders whom it would be cruel or inadvisable to send back to their 
islands? I do not know any infirm islanders. 

1000. Can you tell us how many have beeu repatriated within the last fifteen months ? Yes I can tell 
you the exact number aeut away from this port, and can differentiate between the districts they came 
trom. There were 104 sent a way from this port, from this district, and :14o from other districts, makim 
altogether 719 who were scut away from this port last vear. That includes 315 Northern " boys " 

1010. HyjVr. Paget: As against "the number ret urusd fvom Bundaberg year, how do the '"returns 
tally this year lor tin- three months .just ended; is the number of "returns " greater than it was in tli 
same period of last year? Yes, there are more going back. 

1011. How many have gone nwayfroin this district in the last three months? Wc luive only had on 
departure, hut I could get that information for you. I h;.ve got it haudv. 

J 012. tiy the. Chairman; Are there any number of men awaiting repatriation ? There are fully 100 
waiting. J 
1.013. Waiting to be renliipped ? Waiting developments. 
1014. They are not anxious to go home? No, they are not anxious. 

ceased Y^T* the aVe ' age 00!,t of 8endin g back these islaudirs now that the engagement of islanders h 
!•!<;. By Mr. Page!: From the port of shipment? Yes. 

)?^\ b!! \l ie ? , f r '"T : Al > d / ouh f ve 0! '! v g ot i" WI towards that? We have got £5 in hau 
but we collect the extra cost from the employer. B 

1018. Suppose an islander comes here from Northern ports, who hm fare down? His last emolover 
Under a recent circular, the Last employer is liable. empiojer. 

1019. He was not made liable until receutly? No ; not until recently 

WiO. By the Chmrman : What in your opinion is ihe preferable means of rem.™! in* m 

&«£kz «,:;='*' 1 tbi "" - -* - ... sissrosas; 

laud eteu at place, where they are liable to be .hort Si toed ' " U " J l"" uts - 11 J »» '-advisable to 
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1022. Tou think it would be better to return them by schooner because there would not be so many J,'^t'.?,' 
returned at one time ? Yes ; conditions would then be normal. ^ Caulfedd. 

102:}. How many vessels are there engaged in returning the islanders now? Three; the " La-iy 
Norman," Ihe " Ivanhoe," and the " Sydney Belle." The '■ Lady Norman" U an auxiliary steamer. * ^P^> 190 

1024 Have you heard any complaints made as to the regulations oE the Commissioner in the Solomon 
Islands hampering operation* and increasing the cost of repatriation ? I have heard a good deal from 
tlif ships' captains, and 1 have my own point of view of the operations, as it operates against us. 

1025 In what way? For instance, formerly they objected to taking both lots of islanders— say, 
islanders from the Solomons and the New Hebrides — in t;he one vessel. 

102fi. Bf Mr. Paget: It would be an advantage to take 'boys" for both places? Yes ; it helped to 
fill up the ship. The Commissioner at the Solomon Islands has now iutroduced a sv stem that, if vessels 
bringing returning inlanders have on hoard "boys" for the Solomons and the New H< brides both, then 
they must report themselves at Gavutu, in the Solomon Islands, first. The captain of die vessel has then 
to pay a license fee of £t>0, ;md this license lasts for six mouths. 

1027. By ihe Chairman : What is the license for ? It is a recruiting license, and it is still in operation, 
although recruiting haw stopped and the vessel jusl calls there to land the islanders It covers a period 
of six mouths, and if the vessel lemaius after that period it 1ms to pay another fee of £40. That license 
fee does not operate in the New 1 1 ('brides, but only in the Solomon Group. 

1028. Would it uot he the quicker way to go to the New Hebrides first, and then go up to the Solomon 
Islands': 1 They always worked that way in those days, because they would get the wind to the Solomons 
and " get a slant" right up through the group. I am not a nautical man, but that is what 1 have been 
told. 

1029. And if they go to the Solomon Islands fi rat, they have to beat bock to the New Hebrides ? Yes. 

1030. Have you any personal knowledge of the conditions of life in the Solomon Islands ? I have no 
personal knowledge, and T only know what I get from the "boys " 

1031. How many years' experience have you had of the.<e islands ? Nineteen years. 

1032. And you have come into frequent contact with the " boj's," the masters of vessels, aud 
Government agents ? Yes, coustautly. 

1033. By the Chairman : From the information you acqu're in that way, can you e£iy that danger to life 
would result from landing the "boys" at a "passage" where they are strangers ? Yes ; and 1 can give you 
an instance I have just heard : A " boy" told me that a " boy" belonging to Kwai, on Malaytu Island, 
who went back iu the " fvauhoe" in April last, was killed. I looked it up, and I found that die " boy" 
did leave here in A pril of last year. Last night a man came to my place mid told me that this "boy" had 
been killed by ihe saltwater men. 

10*4. By Afr. t'oqet : Where was he landed? At Kwai; at his own "passage." I went further into 
the matter, and asked if the man was killed because of his box. I was told tkit this was not so; but a 
Kwai "bov" luul previously killed a saltwater "boy," and this poor fellow, who had returned from 
Queensland, luui to pay the penalty. Now that is a case I heard of only last night;. It is a case in 
point. 1 would also like to bring under the notice of the Commission that, just befcrc the " Sydney 
Belle" sailed from this port, four "boys" were brought up to uie by a "boy," who acted as a sort of 
spokesman, and he asked me io tell the Government agent to be very careful about the lauding of 
these men, because, us lie put it, they would be killed. 

1035. Bij the Chairman : What island «as that ? Malayta. The spokesman also said, " My countrymen 

no protected.' 1 I could not get out of him what the old offence was. I took the Government ag( j nt aside 

and reported the whole of the circumstances to him, and instructed him to bemoiit careful in the handling 

of these particular islanders. That happened in connection with the "S\dney Belle." 

103lj. These men run a great risk in returning to their islands ? Undoubtedly they do, under certain 

cirenmstauces. 

1037. From diat you might assume that there might be case3 in which it would be absolutely inhuman to 

send these men hack to their islands against their wish ? C, rtainly, without a doubt. 

10 38. By Mr Paget : With regard to the islanders who have been iu Queensland for fifteen or twfenfv 

years it is probable that great danger would result from their being landed at their original " passages"? 

I can only answer that by telling you what the islauders told me, aud that is that they have lost touch 

with their people at their own "passages." In some cases their people may have been HWtpt out 

altogether. 

10:^9. Another tribe has perhaps swept the village out ? Yes, and probably it may uot exist a- a village. 
Tlieu, airain, probably the newcomers will not be welcome, and, as they say, •' Wlx're we get 'em ki hi r" 
lOti. If those people were rol urniiif' after an absence of several years, even if their own people weie not 
swept out, would the chief of their tribe allow them a piece of laud on which to get their tood ? I do uot 
think s>o. 

1011. By the Chairman : What would be the effect on the fo«d supply if a large number of islanders 
were suddenly landed at a plane? 1 think it uould upset the normal conditions. It is a common thing 
to find au entry like this in a ship's log : Unable to get native food »\viiig to shortage." If .vou ar» 
going to send a lot of men to a place, your action will ten 1 to aggravate that sort of I hin£. 
1.012. Would the lauding of a supply of food, such as Hour or rice, with the returning islanders mitigate 
the inconvenience ? 1 think it would be a very humane thing to do. 

1043. But, ou the other hand might not such a step have th- effect of inducing tribal fights over those 
provisions ? If I nere landing anything like that, I would fi.nd out who v> as the proper person to take 
charge of the distribution. 1 would not hand the stores out indiscriminately — there is always a chief in 
authority. 

1044. By Mr. Put] ft . Ihit : s it not posdble that, if a quantity of food were landed in that way, it would 
be wasted, or wou'd it be saved up for a time of scarcity? I would only land fodd ou the understanding 
lhat a depdt was formed and placed under proper control 

1015. By the Chairman : Undtr the control t of am official ? Under the control of a Queensland Govern- 
ment official. 

tOlO. To constitute a relief depot ? Yes. 

1017. Would it be wise to regulate the return of the islanders to tlnir respective islaods in such a manner 
that one company of "returns" had time to settle down iu their new surroundings before takinga second 
Company to the same plaee? 1 think it would be only right to consider their couditious as well as our 
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H.St G. own. I have a scheme which T will put before the Commission which might possibly get over 
Caalfeild. difficulty. _ ... 

— \ 1018. Bv Mr. Paget: Will you submit it in writing? I ' , , . a „„„„j , . . 

4 April, 1906. l 19. ^ ,/„ Cfcritm* r What interval of tune would you allow to elapse before sending a second lot of 
men to a place ? I do not think it would be right to land another lot for three or four months. It would 

lMo'Buut.Iiiting that deportation U to take, effect immediately after Sl.t December neit, you could 
not eivB .-fleet to such a scheme as that ? ton could not. 

1051 Would danger to life arise in the event of an blunder taking back with h. in a wife belongmg to 
another island ? Certainly there would. He might be perfectly willing to protect her, or to protect , 
friend, but he is only one.' T have had such cases come under my notice. 

1052 The wqnuin would be almost sure to be- killed or maltreated ? Y e». It would be very ilhadv.s e d 
to allow anything of that sort. The white womm 1 referred to wanted to go down to the islands, but 1 
gave her my opinion on the subject, and she gave up the idea.— for the time being, at all events. 

1053. By Mr. Paget: The department does not countenance landing women under such circumstances? 
No; it would be very ill-advised policy". , ,, . , . ... 

105 1„ h, fact, the Act strictly tor bfda it ? The Minister would have to be consulted before a thing like 
that was done. ,. , . ,, lL . . 

10.55. lit, the Char man : Are you cognisaut of any arraugemeuts which are projected for the maintenance 
of the islanders after 3lst December next until they can be repatriated ? No. I take it we are in a No 
Thoroughfare, so to speak. The Act will be dead, and the liabilities imposed by the Act will cease to be 
operative after 31st »ecember. The men will have to be maintained either at their own cost or by the 
authorities. „,-■»*- u u 

105U. By Mr. Jfiehon : Does your scheme contain any suggestion for that i My scheme would 
alleviate all that. . , 

1»57. Bv t He Chairman : Under ordinary circumstances, the last employer of an islander is bound to 
support him until au opportunity occurs for his deportation? Bound to support him in every way. 
1U.3N. In 1 he past that has often been got over by the employer employing the islander until the next 
ship went? Yes, he has been able to do that. 

105tJ. How do the islanders view this compulsory deportation? JSome of them are absolutely indifferent, 
others resent it very keeuly, and come to me about it. One man wrote to me from Gladstone the other 
day. I submitted his letter to the authorities, and meantime I took it upon myself to tell him that ha 
might re4 assured that nothing inhuman would be done to him ; and I am happy to say the reply I git 
from the Government was of the same nature. 

lOb'D. By Mr. Paaet ■. Had he been kng in this cou ntry ? Yes, a good many years. 
LOO'l . Had hese tried down in Queensland ? Yes, he desired to do so. 

1062. Hy the Chairman : Is there any likelihood of resistance to deportation ? — Are ths boys likely to 
forcibly resist being placed on board ship? It is highly probable. 

1003. Is there any probability af the auestiou beiug tested in the High Court? They have told me they 
are prepared to go as far as that. 

L0G4, 1 lave you heard of tin-eats of reprisals for their enforced deportation ? Yes. It was reported to me 
from the islands, and I heard it from one or two other sources. It is only from Tauna that I have heard 
of it, I am fdad to say, aud uot from Malayta, where 1 should have wtpected it. The Tanna men resent it 
very much, and say that, if their countrymen are deported, they will murder every white man au Tauna. 
100. j. Did you receive that information from au authentic source ? It cameto me from a souree thatl 
do not doubt. 

I 060. Would it be advisable to book the names of a limited number of islanders as " returns" for a certain 
ishuid, with a fair certainty that they would not change their minds before the ship sailed? I think so. 
If they gave the inspector of the port at least a month's notice of what they intended to do, he could put 
matters in train. When once they say they will go, they will go. 

10(57. Could a vessel be sure of getting her full complement ? Yea, if yon take the two groups. I take 
it we must get over that obstacle about the Solomons, and we must be able to lill up a ship with islander* 
for the two groups, just as they eould in the old days. 

1068. By Mr. Paget : What is the Commissioner's objection to the ships going to the Xew Hebrides first ? 
1 think it arose in the first instance through our having measles in Queensland. I believe tbat furnished 
a pretext ; but latterly it has been a revenue-producing expedient. 

10(59. lias it not been said that the islanders take firearms from the New Hebrides to the Solomons with 
greater facility than they can from Queensland ? 1 believe that has been said. 

1070. % Ike Chairman : Duriug what seasons of the year can vessels moat suitably trade with the islands? 
When we were favoured with our old seasons— which I hope are coming back agaiu— we used to avoid 
January and February, and sometimes March. 

1071. Those are the hurrkiaue months? Yes. The vessels were then laid up. 

1072. Assuming that those seasons are coming back again, practically deportation cannot commence 
until April next year ? Not if we get anything like a normal season next vear. Of course, a steamer 
1,1111111 8 et over th;it difficulty. I am talking of sailing vessels. It would Jot matter so much with 8 
u\".T-n H " C nu mIt L l ' emi P tbi !^ s ', 6* w «' tf'e ground quicker, and get a safer anchorage, 
i!!h.nJ,Ir e euh anced nsks though? Undoubtedly, in the New Hebrides -not so much in the 

107*. Would it be possible to obtain a list of islanders who, whilst unwilling to return to their own 
islands would consent to forego their right to he returned, and who would be prepared to be landed on 
some other island where work and a reasonable measure of safety to life could be secured? Yes 
imT VU^r Whl ' Ch ,h 'V T° UlJ be Very il PP lk ' ilblc iu regard to the New Hebrides. 

ell ? I think ^To U,I " afe f ^ ret V ru u t0 their.,*, islands could iiud work and homes somewhere 

t^S^^^^^i^ Ueighb ° U1,,100d ° f WherC ** a8<m has His head- 
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1077. Wc have information that there is scope for the absorption of a great deal of labour on Sandwich ? H. St. Q. 
Yes ; there is a good demaid for labour there. ft n 

1078. By M r. Paqel ; How would you get over the difficulty in regard to the Solomons? It would be s^**-*—^^ 
a difficult matter, and would require very grave consideration; but the New Hebrides and the Solomons *- 4 pr'l> 1906- 
cannot be placed on the Ranie footing. You have to handle the Solomons question very carefully. The 
islanders would be perfectly safe in the New Hebrides with Captain Rason there. 

1079. By the Chairman : Do you thiuk it would be possible to explain to Pacific Islanders that they 
would have to consider that p'lace their home ? Yes. 

108u. And that faith had not been broken with them ? I could easily explain that. 

1081. Have you any knowledge of the extent to which the Imperial officials in the Nf w Hebrides and the 
Solomoim exercise supervision over the interests of locally indented labour ? I think it is part of their 
duty. They practically occupy the same position there with the inlanders that I do h< re. 
10S2. Thc» the men's interests would be perfectly protected ? Yes. 

1»8;3. Have you any knowledge of the market for island labour in Fiji ? There is a keen demand there 
for Pacific Islanders. 

1084. Would the interests of the islanders be perfectly protect? d there? I think so. 

1085. By Mr. tttyd -. I understood that the sugar-growers in Fiji were now employing Indian coolies 
instead of Pad flu Islanders ? 1 und- rat and that they have been doing so lately. 

1086. They have rather given up employing Pacific Islanders? Yes. 

10)^7. B >/ Mr. Nielson. : During the years when " boys" were being recruited, " returns" were killed and 
maltreated, the same as now ? That danger has always existed. 

10S8. Has it not come to your knowledge that there are some fugitive offenders amongst the islanders 
here ? I believe that is so. 

1089. A fair proportion of them came to Queensland to escape punishment on their own islands? I have 
often thought so. 

1090- I suppose they are the men who a re mostly molested on their return ? Yes. 

1091. In the case of a white man belonging to another civilised country, we would send him back to his 
own country to be punished ? That would be on a par. 

1092. With the kanaka you think it is not advisable to send him back if he is an offender ? I do not say 
that. If a man does not waut to land, he must be brought back, and let the authorities settle what is to 
be done with him. You cannot leave him on the beach to be killed. 

109^. By the Chairman -. Even although if he was guilty of a breach of his native laws ? I certainly 
would not land him there. 

1094. By Mr. Patj.t : Hut the authorities here are not cognisaut of the fact that he is an offender ? 
Quite so. Of course, if they had properly constituted authorities, it would be a simple matter of 
extrad'ttion, but you cannot apply that in this case. 

10D5. By Mr. Nir.lsoii : Vour remarks on the fo»d supply are confined In the little local districts to which 

the " hoys" belong, iin.t not to the is kinds ? I only referred to the local requirements. 

109b'. Malayta, for in-t ance, is a fertile island. Is it not a fact that any shortage in their food supplies is 

due to their own improvidence and want of cultivation? Yes ; they do not store up. 

1097. Have you ever henrd whether the " boys" who have returned from Queensland are bettor cultivators 

than those on the island who have never been here ? Cases have come under my notice where " boys" 

who have returned from Queensland have endeavoured to instil a little bit of the ideas inculcated here 

into their fellow-islanders, but it has been knocked out of them pretty quickly. There are too many 

socialists about there. 

109b. Ave there many " boys" in this district married to women of different tribes to their own? I do 
not think there are many, but 1 can get you definite information on that point. 

1099. Tf a "boy" marries a woman who did notbelong to his island; are you consulted iu the matter ? 
They usually come to me, aud I always tr y to get them to forego the idea; but handling matters like 
that, even with a dark skin, is not easy, and they wilt not always take my advice, though they have done 
so sometimes. 

1100. By Mr. Paget : Do they ask you to marry them ? They ask my consent to the cash part of the 
business. 

1101. B i/ M*-. NieJson. : Do they regard a marriage contracted here as in any way different to a marriage 
in their own islands ? No ; it is just as binding from their point of view. 

1102. Until they want to sell out? Yes, unless they think there is a cash value attachable. 

1103. Numerous instauees, I suppose, have come under your notice of where a "boy" has bartered his 
wife to another " boy "f of cash ? Yes. 1 consider thattheylook upon the Queensland mrrriage in a 
very different light to whnt tin y do marriages contracted in their own islands. For instance, I have 
Jsnown of a man whose real wife came to Queensland unexpectedly, and. when this gentlema.n found it 
out, he very quickly severed the Queensland connection in order to take up with his original wife, 
because she was insisting on the fulfilment of his part of the compact. That, showed me that he looked 
on the second with very different eyes, and tlv.t he considered the Queensland marriage as the less 
binding of the two. 

1104. Have the " boys " who have been married here been married according to the law of Queensland ? 
Some of tlum h ave been married in accordance with our laws and in our churches. 

1105. Weie you consulted in (hose cases? No. I have been asked to break me ; but, when the 
marriage c< rtificate was produced, T told them they we asking me to do far more than 1 or anyone else 
could do except a judge. 

110U. Did they belong to different islands ? No, both belonged to the same island. 

1107. By 11m Chairman: I suppose we can be supplied with full particulars regarding these marriages 
from the head ofBce in Brisban e ? They get the particulars from the local inspectors. 
DOS. Then we must get the information as we go along ? Yes. 

1109. By Mr. Nielson : Why did you dissuade the white woman you spoke of from going to the islands ? 
Brcause 1 thought it would be dangerous for her. The " boy" might be desirous of protecting her, and 
he might try his level best to do so. but he was only one, and he might be knocked on the head nest. 

1 1 10. Were they legally married ? So I understood. 
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H.Si.G. llll. By a clergyman ? I believe so. „ , , . , , Q m. „„„ ia „ 

Caulfeild. ]n2 D 3 yoU h b - now whet her there is not a great demand for labour m the Solomons ? There is a very 

'7|^^.???i d H^ they are very anxious that all the ."bo\»" from Queensland should be 

landed I here ? I have not heard it officially, but I believe the desire es.sts in cer tain <uaners. 1 should 

certainly strongly ob-pct to it. ,. rt . , . , , 

11U. Have you eve/heard whether there is a desire to get all the kanakas from Queensland landed there 
so as to engage them in work instead of sending them to their on n " parages ? 1 believe that is the idea, 
and it would be very ill-advised on the part of the Queensland Government to countenance it 
U15. Do you know whether the firm of Lever Brothers operate in the Solomons ? Yes. i hey have a 
very large interest there. 

1116. Are they on S mdwieh ? For all I know they may have a branch there. 

1117. They are large employers of labour? Very large. Thpy get a good many of their labourers from 
the Northern Solomons — Bougainville, Ysabel, and those islands. 

1118. You Buy you do not think the kanakas will change their minds onee they have determined to go- 
As a matter of fact, a few mouths ago did not a numher of kanakns on a boat here change their minds 
and walk ashore after they had been on board for some days? I am refen-ing now to totally different 
conditions. I am now giving you what I think will be the position when we arrive at 31st December. If 
you ask me whether a kanaka will change Lis mind between now and 31st Decern! er, I say, "Ask me 
something easy." But after 31st December, if he pays he will go, he will go. They are just like 
children. I have had hundreds of them come to me and say, " I go home to-day." I put him down aa 
" going" on bis last pay-sheet, and three or four days afterwards he says he wants to stop here 

1119. ByMr. Paqet : And he engages with another employer? Yes. Under our present conditions it 
would be very hard to say what they will do, but. under the altered conditions which will exist after 31st 
Deeember, I take it they will be off. 

1120. By Mr. Nielson: A few months ago some " boys" left a ship? Tbey have done that on several 
occasions. 

1121. Have you any means of preventing that? No. 

1122. If you used your influence as inspector, do you not think they would change their minds? It all 
depends on what was their reason for leaving the ship— you have to find that out first of all. 

1123. Do you know why they left that particular ship ? No ; I do not know what ship you are 
referring to. 

1124. I think there is an official report iu Brisbane from this office? T'he other day "boys" changed 
ships completely. The Solomon Islanders came up from Maryborough, and the New Hebrides " hoys" 
went down to the Maryborough boat. That was simply owing to a feud. 

1 125. You are aware that a lot of " boys" whose agreements were cancelled in this district withiu the last 
few months, instead of returning home, weut North ? Yes. 

1 126. Do you know what iuduced them to go North ? The chance of getting work. 

1 127. By Mr. Nielson : At that time was your office aware that at Ingham alone there were 300 
unemployed kanakas? I was not aware of it There was no such intelligence available in the offiee. I 
was not aware of it iu the slightest. That information did not reacli me until some days afierwards. An 
islauder cannot go North unless he gets a permit. When some of them told me that they wanted to go 
North I told fhem tluit they might not be able to get work, and they said, Never mind, me #0." 

1128. By Mr. Paget • These islanders were not engaged here? .Some agreements were cancelled, and 
ninety of the " boys" were engaged for the North. The remainder went North on their own account. It 
was prior to their going North that this intelligence came down that the conditions that operated here were 
operating in the North, and the chances of getting work there were remote. They were told that sueh 
were the condition*, and they bad better not go, but they elected to go. When an iuspector tells these 
men these things, and they say they will go just the same, what power has an inspector got to stop 
them? I have no more p» we r to stop a kanaka from going where he pleasi s than I hare the power to 
stop the chairman of this Commission. 

It 29. By Mr. Payed He is a free agent? He is practically n free agent. 

1130. Bit Mr. Nielson : Do you think that they were nilluonoed by outsiders to go North ? I do not 
know. I know that one man in my presenee told them that tliey would not get work there. 
1 131.H:iveyou heard that some of the men paid a feu for advice that they would get work if they \vt>nt 
North ? No, 1 have not heard such a thiug. This is the first I have heard of it. 

1 132. The intelligence between the various branches of ihe Polynesian Department would have to filter 
through the head office ? We often get our news through the Press, but of course the head office would 
advise us in a case like that. 

t U«. Such intelligence would be forwarded to you pretty promptly ? Yes. The way that intelligence 
.-cached me was m this way ; 'i here was some trouble up North, and Mr. l\ R. Brand, the local asei?t for 
many Northern planter*, was here. 1 said, « Are you going to engage some of these -boys' ?" and he said 
' 1 have just had a wire to cancel all the others." 1 «u v at once what the position was' 
1134 lour scheme with regard to the " boys" alter the »La, of December will include the reshippim, 
of them wit hm a reasonable time.-' Yes. ic9inppin 
113J. And to provide for them in the meantime ? Yes. 

11.%. And distribute them amongst their various homes ? 1 do not; say that my scheme goes so far as 
that . It would go to meet the local difficulty we are in. »»-"e«ie goes so rar as 

1137. As something to avoid the necessity of the " bovs" returning ? No 

J?* "''J' ha ? t0 Rr . V V de f °/ the return of tlie " bo 3'«" ^ something in hen of it Yes 

1139. If you do not provide for the return of each " boy" to his own » naL.' . a V 
in lieu of ,t ? The men must be absolutely returned tethei r 2T 7 something 

1140. Suppose the men do not wish to go there? The men will kv/'tn 1 

au,hor,, y , and lt wou!d be for the,,, to aa, *»Ai dJS torn part of a S&J' ItZ^Zt T "' 
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1141. According to the Act and regulations we are bound t« bri ng that "boy " buck to bis own "passage," H. *■ fl- 
ood nowhere else, eveit if he elec's to go somewhere else — In that case, are you prepared to suggest that au ei 
in the case of a "boy" who dots not want to land at his own "passage" be should be allowed to go ^~^ >> 
somewhere else ? I would most certainly give htm that optiou. 4 A P ril > 

1142. *-_y Mr. f'ayel : You said you would first of all give the "boys " the opportunity of landing from 
the vessel at the "passages " from which they were taken ; that is the law as it stands at present, but if 
any "boy" should refuse to land you would bring him back to Queensland and let himstatehis case to 
the authorities ? Yes, and let him elect to go somewhere eke. 

11$. By Mr. Niehon : Hut ct uld he not tell the authorities all this before he takes the trip down to the 
islands ? No, lie could not do it. A man may have been away from his " passage " for fifteen years, and 
when he is taken back there he finds the conditions altogether altered. 

1144. He wants to see if his party is still iu power? He really wants to see whether his life will be safe, 
and if it will be safe to land. 

1145. Have you any othrr inf nrma.tion ? I bave a table giving the number of kanakas and whites 
employed in ihis district during the last nineteen years, and also a table giving the ruling rate of wages 
during the last nineteen years. 

[Table giving the total nnm'er of whites and coloured men who passed through the Labour 
Bureau -at Bundaberg in the preceding nineteen years tende red, find marked Appendix I ] 

[ Table giving the wageM of the white workers on an average of eighteen years' record*, tendered 
and marked Af/pendix II.] 

1146. By Mr, Pagtf: Does your table show those who received rations ? Yes, it shows where a man gets 
rations. 

1147. By the Chairman: Have you anything else in tabular form whirh will be of service to us? It 
might be of iutere:?t to show the various times taken by ships when returning islanders to their homes. 

[Table showing the times taken by vessels in returning islanders to their homes, tendered and 
marked Appendix III.'] 

1148. By the Chairman -. Have you any other information of that kind ? I shall have some more matter 
to give you later on. 

1149. By Mr. jS'iehon : With regard to the returning of islanders, you do not think it would be advisable 
to depart from the present methods? I do not think it would be advisable. 

1150. Do you think it would be advisable to let a contract for the return of islanders ? I would not 
object to that if they were in a position to carry out their obliua.tion*. 

115!. Bu the Chairman : That is if they send them away under the surveillance of Government officials? 
Yes ; under the same conditions :is at present, bi cause it is too late to change it. 

1152. By Mr. Ntclxtit : Seeing that it is the employer who is liable for the return nf the kanakas and not 
the Govern meat, can you suggest a scheme whereby tenders could be tailed amongst the various 
employer.-*? 1 would rather not do that. I would rather confine my evidence to something on which I 
can give the Commission some assistance 

1153 Bh Mr. Pavel -. Are a large number of the islanders to be returned re-engagement islanders? 
Practically all. Taking 1his district you will see that the average of the number of indented islanders 
during the last nineteen years in this district runs to about 1,300 or 1,500, and we have 300 islanders now. 
1154. For all practice) purposes it is the duty of the department to arrange for the return passages of 
re-engagement islanders, the department having received £5 passage money for each kanaka? It 
practically falls on the department, but the extra cost falls ou the last employer. 
1155 That is the extra eost above £5 ? Yes. 

lloG. But the department is practiciily responsible? It practically amounts to that, but for the three- 
year " boys" we expect tht? employer to pay. 

1157. You have already stated that you would think it advisable to contiuue the present method of 
returning islanders by schooner ? Yes. 

1158. But in the eveut of its becoming necessary to return the islanders by steamer, they would 
necessarily be returned in large numbers, say 500 in each vessel ? Yes, 500 at least. 

1159. If large shipments of returned islanders were made in one bodv — say, 500 in each steamer — 
would there be any danger of the islanders conspiring to seize the ship and get rid of the crew ? I do 
not think so. 

1160. Tou do not think it necessary for a strong guard to be sent with the ship? I do not think so. 
1101. Do you think it would be necessary for extra boats' crews to be sent for more covering boats? I 
would have a pro rata equipment. Also, iu connection with Government agents, I would have two 
Government agcuts. There should be one senior agent to act as Government agent and the other to 
help in the lauding. 

1162. Then one would always remaiu on board ? The senior man would take charge, and they would 
both assist in the landing. 

11G3 Do you think it would be necessary to have extra equipment and extra covering boats furnished 
in ca-e of any difficulty in lauding ? Our ordinary ships take 14t> men each, and the steamers might 
take 500. You ought to take a pro raid equipment if you take more men in each vessel. 
1164. By the Chairman ; You are in charge of the Labour Bureau here? Yes. 

11G5. How many labourers passed through your hands? On an average about 395 per year for the last 
nineteen years. Those men hav» got employment through my bureau. 

1166. Is it rimongst the fanners and planters that you have placed your labour? Yes. My maximum 
number has been 900 in cue year. 

1167. Are you able to say whether the class of labour that you have supplied has given satisfaction? On 
the whole it has given satisfaction, but I would like to see the bureau doiu«j a great deal better work than 
it lias been doing for the last three or four years, during which period there has been a material falling off. 
Firat of all the drought was instrumental tn restricting our operations, and it tak^s time to re-establish 
the old couditious I take a great interest in the bureau, and always have. When I started on 1st 
February, 1SH8, 1 was practically the first, officer to start it in the outside districts. 

110S. By Mr. Payet : Can you make a suggestion as to how the operations of the bureau can be extended? 
I see that the Goverument entertain the idea of establishing a proper bureau, and that is a very good 
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H. St. G. idea. I t,bi uk .hat a system of credentials should be made compulsory a., a part of the system. Every 
Caulfeild. man cominf( tQ the bnl -! eau f0T . work sh o U ld be required to present a certificate srtt.ng forth what he has 
/~*-*-^\ been doiug. That would make the bureau a real live one 
April, 1S«6.i 16 a. 5 „ ,/ ie Chairman : But suppose a man came to .youwho had no »uch certificate ? I should do my 
best for him ; but, at the same time, he would be given to understand that he would take secoud rank. 

1170. From what souree would he get his certificate ? From his employer, to show some credentials ot 
service. . . . . ... ,. „ v 

1171. Then, when you were placing a man on your register, you would turmsh liim with a form f let 
J had a form which came beforeme the other day from the Shops and Factories Department. It was issued 
by the Colonial Sugar defining Company, and is a part of the system they have 111 operation in it 
showed the ..late when a man entered their service, iu what capacity he entered, his promotions, ins conduct 
during the term of his service, when he left, and his reason, and the paper is signed. 1 thought it a 
eapital system. 

1172. Are you aware that such a form is in existence in counection with the pastoral industry ? I amnot 
aware of that; but I do not see why it should not be in existence in connection with the sugar industry. 
We want to supplv the sugar industry with real good labour. 

1173. By Mr. Nielson : Do you not think that the sugar-planters could inaugurate their own system ? 
It would be preferable that they should do ho; but when they find that it is part and parcel of the 
buret u system I think thev would fall into line. I do not think they w ould oppose the idea. It is in 
the iuterests of both employers and employees that the system should come into operation. If an 
employer is going to cavil at it, he deserves no assistance. But 1 find there is a great deal of hikewarm- 
ness iu quarters whore you would expect assistance. 

1174. By the Chairman: Could you furnish us with a copy of the Colonial Sugar Hefiniug Company's 
certificate? Yes. 

1175. Does auy labour gravitate from this district to the Downs into the wheat country ? Yes, we have 
experienced that to our disadvantage. 

1 17(5. At what season did it leave you ? The wheat season generally comes in in October and November. 
Generally in good seasons we have a keen demand. My demand u getting very keen about •ctober and 
November in a good season. I remember one season when that operated against us. I had to keep 
wiring to Brisbauefor labour, and could not get it. 

1177. Is there any communication between your bureau and the bureaus, say, at Warwick or Toowooinba ? 
I have power to communicate with any Labour Bureau I desire. 

11 78. If you were short of labour here, and had reason to believe you could obtain it from Toowooniba, 
you could wire fot it? In a case of urgency I would, »ut, for preference, 1 would wire to the officer in 
charge of the Labour Bureau. 

1179. By Mr. Niehou Does the bureau receive a fee from the employer? 3f o ; i ti s absolutely free, 
and that is what I would advocate, We want to encourage them and not block them in any way. 

1 180. By the Chairman : If a farmer sends to you for half a dozen canecuttei\5, do you send him the first 
half dozen men on the list ? If he asks me to do my best for him, I satisfy myself by inquiry before 
sending the men. I sometimes got applications for twenty-fire men iu a bunch last season. 

1181. We were told yesterday that the first men on the list were sent? That is not the case. It is not 
doing justice to the bureau at all. If a man writes to me and eoustitutes me his agent, quite apart from 
my ofiicial capacity, 1 try to Satisfy him. 

1182. Would you deem it your duty to try to satisf y him whether he pr. etieaily constituted you his agent 
or not? The men would have to satisfy me that they weie competent to do the work required ; but at 
piesent we litxve no system of check. We must take a man's word as to bis qualifications But, it every 
man were required to be furnished with credentials, I would know whether he was competent. 
1 i 83. With a system of credentials, you would give the preference to the in;iu who produced a document 
in support of his statements with regard to his qualifications? 1 should consider myself bound to do so. 
1 181. The labourers w.mld then see it wms to their advantage to possess such credentials ? Yes ; it would 
be to the advantage of the Government, too, to supply the sugar industry with a proper class of labour. 
1185. Do you issue many railway passes to labourers? Only in sending men to assured work. Our 
operations have been a little restricted lately in that respect, We h ave had msti uctions to be very 
careful. 

ll&G. By what means do you assure yourself that their statements as to getting work are true? If a 
m«D brought me a letter purporting to come from Longreach, and 1 was not satisfied, I would wire to the 
officer iu charge of the bureau at Longreach making inquiries 

1 1 87. Po i nengoing on trips like that ever apply to you for relief in the shupe of food r No. 
1188. Mig ht nd men want tcod on such a long trip ? I have never been asked for it 
11WJ. By Mr. 1'aget : But could you grant it if you were asked for it ? 1 have power to grant it under 
any circinnstances, but 1 must use my discretion. 1 have never been questioned vet, If I thought a 
ma., look. ,1 a, ,t he needed assistance, ,f I could not give it to him in my ollicial capacity, I would rive it 

in me,' Sthte ^1 T ^ 1 ~ ' W '° 1 ^ ^ ^ ■»««- 

l\ThJj(n ; f C t ir, "':\ l ' C f 'I"' 1 ° ffer a " V *fS e8tio » 8 11M t0 improving the present method of working 

18 WhatI '-e already suggested. If it is 

in'' m?M?V WJ , P, n ate reg ' S,ry ° m f 3 beVt,y TWe ;ue 0,ie or tw °. th W charge fees. 

l.L My Mr. I agnl : Have you received auy complaints almut the bureau interfering wfth the one.alio.i-. 
of private registry olhces i 1 eaimot say 1 have received complaints Where •, ffi i ope.atio.is 

a lot of men, and the tment has annliJ fnr * ». ou _i i 1.1 i _V *° '•' P r . ,at f offite 1,a ? 



ouiiib uisL-oucenr. ; out mere has been no comp aint that we have elishod u lfl, ti,^,. L V- J i 
started long before there was any private office i lCd ll! ' HP I °P emtlons > because^ 

offices for years before the "u^uiUrtS. B«n«Uberg. Of course u Brisbane there were private 

1193. By the Chairman : Do not neonle who i m U n, i 

^^^t^jmmtoi^^^T^^ {lr0Ug]l 1)nVate r ^yom,e 8 make 
i&Sfi? ™ ° n,y 1 ' K>teCting thC ™ nue ^ * give them passes ? Yes ; and that is 

1195. Is there any surplus labour about Bundabcrg ? There is a great deal. 
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1196 "Where are thone men? Camped all round the outskirts of the town. H. St. 

1 197. Can you estimate the number? I snppose there must be 400 or 500 men waiting for the season. Ca.u\£e 
1108. How long iiill they have to wait? 1 do not suppose we shall start operations until about the - A — " 
beginning of July, at the'eirliest. 4 A P ril » 

1199. You have do knowledge of the labour required in other parts of the Stated No. 

1200. So far as you know, is this a reliable class of labour, oil the average ? Yes. Of course there are 
all sorts; but, taking them all round, they are keen for work. 

1201. By Mr. Paget : Mow have they arrived here?— Have any number of them received railway passes 
from Brisbane, or have they walked? Latterly they have not received passes, but previously they came 
up on passes. 

1202 During the present year':' Yes 

1203. Bit Mr. Niehon : Docs the number of men you speak of include local residents out of work ? Yes j 
men who have been accustomed to work season after season in the su^ar industry. 

1204. By tht Chniriwui \ 1 was referring to surplus labour from elsewhere? 1 should put down the 
number at 200 or 300. 

1205. By Mr. A ielsan : You say passes have uot been issued, recently? We have been a little more 
exacting. 

1206. If a bureau such as you mention i* established, could you not do away with free railway passes 
altogether? We are uot supposed to issue free passes. We always hope to recover, and we try to 
recover. 

1207. But could you not let the employer who engages a man pay his fare? He would be expected to 
;is<ist the department in the recovery of the fare. 

1208. But why slio i! I lie not pay it in the 6rst instance ? Well, lie does not know the class of men he 
in setting; but under the uew conditions he would have more security, and you might get him to do it. 

1209. He risks his £25 for a kanaka without knowing what sort of " boy" he is going to get ; and why 
should the Covernmi nt pay the fare of a white mm for htm? I think the employer would be more 
prepared to pay under the uew conditions, because he would have more security as to the reliability of 
the man he would get. 

1210. By the Chiir man: The man would have a favourable certificate? I am arguing on that basis. 

1211. By Mr. Nielsen : Would you recon.meud that the men going to a job should get some special 
rebate in their fare— say, that they should pay half-fare ? That would be very reasonable. In fact, I 
would be prepared in every legitimate way to encourage the operations of the Labour Bureau. Of course 
it would be contingent ou the man's giviug satisfaction and remaining a certain period to entitle bim to 
the rebate. 

1:>12 I do not menu thatahogefher. You know that in Brisbane they issue special workmen's tickets on 
the suburban lines If a man came from Maryborough or Brisbane, would you be prepared to recommend 
that he should get a special workman's fare? Certainly. 

1213. Havo you any idea of the number of men who will be required in the coiniug season in this 
district? According to the tabulated statement I gave you (\ide Appendix I.), the average number of 
men employed in (lie district fir the last nineteen years has beon !2,i590. Tint includes au average of 
about 2,300 kanaka* In place of those kanakas you have 700 or 800 kanakas now, so that you have to 
make up a shortage of from 1,400 to 1,000, in addition to the 385 white men whom I have allowed for. 
That is for this season, and next season the position will be even more accentuated. 

12L4. B i/ the Chairman-. You have only some 700 kanakas available to meet a total requirement of 
2.690 ? ' Yes. 

1215. By Mr. Niehon : If you look at your table you will find that in the earlier years the numbers were 
very much greater, owing, no doubt, to the fact that a lot of land has gone out of cultivation — Take the 
average for the last six ywrs ? Our highest year was in 189:3. when we had a total of 3,422, maJe up of 
2,772 kanakas and 650 whitps. Of course the last four years have been a period of drought. .Still the 
number rose from 2,0X1 in 1900 to 2,345 in 1901, Then in 1902 it fell to 1,715 ; in 1903, it was 2075 ; 
in 1904, it was 2 013, and last year it was only 1,488. 

1216. During the drought years there was a number of kanakas whose agreements could uot be 
broken ? Yes. 

1217. Take last year— Your figures are 1,327 kanakas and 139 white men, so that the Labour Bureau 
did practically nothing? 

1218. Bt,i (lie Chairman : JS'ow they have 700 Pacific Islanders, and there are 50* men out of work — What 
number wll you require in addition to the 5i'0 when they have to employ white labour? You will 
certainly want a minimum of 1,500 —the same as last year? Yes. 

1219. By Mr. Niehon : Then you have to take iuto consideration the numbers now at work; they will 
still he hero ? Quite so ; but you have also to take into consideration that only about one-third of the 
men apply to me. Two-thirds have to be engaged by the employer direct. I think I am understating it 
when 1. put it at two-thirds ; so that there is another big number to be arranged for. 

1220. Trie figures you are now giving us are the best argument that could be given for the establishment 
of a proper bureau, because ueither you nor any witness so far has been able to give us any idea of what 
labour will be wanted during the coming season ? I am not confining myself to the coming season at all. 
I am having regard io five or ten years ahead, and it is a fair basis to take the figures f«r the last nineteen 
years to work upon. 

1221. You told us how many kanakas there are because you have a record of them ? Yes. 

1222. Now, would you undertake to tell us about how many white men there are engaged on the sugar 
plantations to-day ? I can go very close to it. 

1223. I would like to know ? 1 do not tiiink you would be very far out if you put it down at 700. 

1224. By Mr. Paget: At the present moment? Yes. 

122.5. Yesterday one of the witnesses stated that the extra area registered for white labour during this 
current year would produce 100,000 tons of caue over and above what was produced last year, and another 
witness said that the general consensus of opinion was that a man would average from 2 to 3 tons of 
caue per day ? Yes ; 2t tons per day. 

1226. If that man's statement is correct, and you allow 100 days for a crushing season, then there will be 
500 more men wanted in this district jn the coming season t The regular crushing season lasts five 
months. 
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1227 Yes that is equal to 100 working days, whi L -h would make 500 extra men necessary I ask you 
whether you can give us any idea wher, these men are to come from for the present year, because your 
present unemployed would be: absorbed in an ordinary season according to your present figures < I 
•think vou can take it that the requirements for this season will be met. 

1228. Prom what source ? From the labour that will gravitate here from other parts of Queensland and 
New South Wales, and from the Dardug Downs. 

1229. Th.at is the ordinary floating labour? I think we shall get all our labour this year^ 

1230. Y.u will want from 500 to 700 men extra if there is an increase of 100,000 tons, w e shall get 
them There is another interesting point. I used to get statistics from the employers as to how 
many of the men they employed had been with them in the previous crushing seasons, and 1 worked it 
out, and 1 found that they got U2 per cent, back again for the following seasou. 

12:i i. Does that iudude the mill hands ? Yes. . = 

1232. Bu the (Jfunrman : Are you noised of the rates of wages ruling in orher p-arts ot the colony . I. 
can get it. That work is conuected with the Labour Bureau, which has had every attention from us— 
far more than we can afford to give it. 

1233. Do you isnue relief ? Yea. 

1231. Do you issue much ? I do in the cases oF families thatarc destitute, but there U not much relief 
issued nov. If a man is sickly or destitute he gets relief. 

1255. You havi> n it had much application for it ? No. 
123G You think you an- safe for lajour this yen r ? Yes. 

1237. You do not think you will be safe next'year? 1 think wu shall have to do something next year. 
There may be a change ihis rear, but I think we are safe. 

1238 The surplus labour next year will probably come in aftrr the kanakas are withdrawn, after the 31st 
of December? Yes. 

1'239. By Mr. Panel : Then there will be an extra, number wanted for' the crushin* season of 190" ? 
That will have to be provided for Something will ha 'e to be done then. I am also of opinion that 
wages are realty au important factor in deciding this matter. If a fair rate of wages is given it will be 
all right. I am voicing the opinion of men who have spoken to me. 

1240. By ihe Chairman : You have given us this table of wages based upon 6gures which you have, and 
you can absolutely rely ou it? Yes, those figures are absolutely reliable. There is nothing submitted to 
your C immission by myself which is not reliable. 

1241. Is there any questiou as to how many hours a day they should work? I have never heard them 
raise that p. int. I have heard them complain about the food, but not about the hours of labour. 

1212. Have you had anything to do uit:i men as to rates of wages in this district? Yes. 

1213 Have you heard tlie canecutters complain about getting 25s. a week mid found ? No, I never 

heard men complain of that. 

1244. We were told that men should get 80s a week and found ? Well, good men should be worth that. 
The chippers have complained tu me about the wages they get. 

124;">. What wages do the chippers get? They used to get 17s and 18s. a week and found, but now 
they get 20s. 

12 16. By Mr. Hielson -. Do they complain of 20s. ? No, 1 have never heard them complain of 20s., 
alihough they used to complain of 18s. 

1247. By Mr. Paget : Mr. Young says he gives them 20s. ? I do not know anything about that. 
124<S. By the Chairman: A man to chip canerequires great muscular streugth ? Quite so. 
121!*. You say they are satisfied with 20s ? 1 have heard no complaints about 20b. 

1250. They have not to find their own tools ? 9h, no. 

1251. What is done in the wet days with these men — are they paid just the same for wet and dry days ? 
N o ; wet days are deducted. 

1.252. We were told this morning that unless a man worked for two and three-quarter hours he did not 
get anything at all for that day if he et«pped work owing to heavy rain coming on ; do you know if that 
is so ? This is the 6rst 1 have heard of it. I know that w et days are not paid for. 

1253. What do you think about it if a man is turned out to work, and the work has to be stopped owing 
to the rain ? If you ask my opinion, I should say that a man should be paid. If he has to be turned 
m ogmm because it comes on to rain that is a gift to the plantation, and the men should be paid. I ma? 
be thought too philauthropic, but I should feel inclined that way myself if I got the rain. There is 
another idea 1 have hi connection with this matter. It b only an idea, but it mi^ht find root with some 
employer it 1 ventilate it. If a man works for a month in the service of a planter, and a wet dav comes 
along, there should not be a hard-and-fast line drawn for all men to be unpaid for that day "[would 
suggest that a man working for a month should be entitled to one wet day, if he works two months he 
should be entitled to two wet days, and if three months three wet davs. 

1254. % Mr. P*get: Are there not a number of employers who make work for their employees on those 
days ho as to meet them i I have heard so. K 

i 25 ^ n ; !^ We,et0 . ld ^V S • m0^niUg ^ hatth fV a , Pkce iDthis di<trict th e men are not paid, and 

they have to pay tor their own rations if they have to knock off through getting wet? I heard that 
voiced here to tins (. omunss.on, and I have seen it in the Press. When f first saw it I took actio n to 
ind out if it were so, and I was told it was a fact. action ro 

^ 'J c ^<'™» = I" it a general practice ? 1 do not think so, and I hope not. 
^^S^l^^^ hCard0f ft ******** practice? f ha, e not heard of it as a 
1258. By the Chairman : Can you suggest anythin g that can be done to encourage men to come t.i thi* 

their time at in the slack sealon. and good n,e„ 3 * , ^ ^' " 8 °"" 1 >"'S <° P»» "> 

Z^^t^X^l^^^^ ^itUH^ne 

something in the slack season. 1 A gCt a daSS ° f labour here 1hat will be able to do 
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1260. By the Chairman : You spoke just now about the standard being fixed ; does the price you speak St._G. 
of as having been fixed as the standard commend itself to your idea? I do not think the standard that Cautfeild. 
has been fixed is liberal enough. r^-^^^s 

1261. Is there any reason why ther<> should not be a fixed scale for the various operations in the field 4 ApriJ. 1906. 
juit the same as the rouse.ibottU aud shearvrs get ? I think it would be better in the interests of all if 

some such system were adopted, as you would get finality then. 

1262. Is there any reason why it should not be so ? 1 do not think so, as a man is worth it. 

126:3 By Mr. Paqet : Is the standard mentioned in the Star yesterday the standard you refer to ? Yes. 
1264 By Mr. NieUon : You do uot think men will be induced to come here on that standard ? You 
will get men to come for it, but I was talking about men coming here permanently. Yon will certainly 
get men to come for the wages mentioned iu that standard. 

126"). By Die Chairman : Because they must come'?' Yes. We want men to come here and stay, and 
give us their services year in mid rear out as goad men. 

12ti6. Is there a movement on foot to formulate such a scheme ? Yes, 1 have heard so. 
1267. You tliink that the sooner such s; ?cale is formulated the better? I think so. 
126S. You ar e also an immigration agent here ? Yes 

1269. What immigration has theiv been of late years? None, except nominated passengers. 

1270. 11 ape you barracks hert> and accommodation ? Yes. 

1271. Are they commodious barracks ? Yes, they are used now by the unemployed seeking work. 

1272. What number can you accommodate ? J'ifty men fairly comfortably. Now that I have got 
the opportunity, 1 would ask your Cotnmiss on to .allow me to say something about it. Once or twice I 
have had the operations of the Labour Bureau impeded by the tact that the depot has been closed, and 
I found that it operated against my work very seriously, and on each occasion I have moved to try to 
get the depot opened ajjain. 

1273. Tn what nay did it operate against your work ? I would like to have the men at my hand when I 
want them. Men often want labour in a fin try, and I have not got time to go down the town looking for 
them. 

1274. Do you feed the men who live there ? No ; it is just a shelter for them. 

1275. Why was it closed ? I cannot go into that. 

1270. Have you any men then.' now ? Yes. When Sir Horace Tozer came up here he allowed men to 
go into it on the 1st of July every year. 

1 277. You have got it open now owing to a special application which you made ? Ve*. It was shut, and 
I made special application, aud it was allowed to be opened again. But in future the Labour Bureau 
operations should not be interfered with 

1278. By Air. A'ielson ; You say that wherever there is a bureau there should be a depot somewhere 
handy ? Yes ; ib would be useful. 

1279. By the Chairman : To hou;se meu waiting for work ? Yes, because some employers often want sis 
or seveu men iu a hurry, aud 1 emiuot go and scour the town for them. 

1280. By Air. M'uget : Gnu we presume that when the depSt is occupied by the unemployed they keep it 
cleau ? Yes. 

1281. Then it is Hot an expense to the department ? No. We always look after the cleaning. It is not 
an expense, aud the men who are in there give every satisfaction. 

1282. Then the depots are not closed on the score of expense ? No. 



Hon. Angus Giuson, MJjQ., Sugar Planter and Manufacturer, examined: 
1283. By the Chairman, : Where is your plantation ? At Bingera. Hon. A. 

128 i. How many acres hare yon under cultivation at Bingera ? About 3,500 acres. Gibso», 

1285. By Mr. Pag<f: Is that the area under cultivation at Bingera only? At Bingera and the M.L.C. 
adjoining estat. s connected by rail there are 3,200 acres under cultivation. ( ~s 

1286. By tht Chairman : What acreage did ynu cut last year? About 1 .700 acres. * April, 1906. 

1287. And what was the tonnage of cane from that? I cannot give that, as I did not come provided 
with that information. 

1258 What cla-s of labour' do you employ ? White and coloured. 

1289. You are talking about field labour ? Yes. 

1290. You take white labour when you cannot get other colours ? No ; we feel it our duty to employ as 
maoy white men as we possibly can. 

1291. By Mr. Paget: What is the proportion of white labour to coloured employed by you? About 
one white man for every two black men. 

1292. B y thr. Chairman : What wages do you pay the white men ? From 12s. to 2os. a week. 

129;}. Ia that all the yenr round, or only in the cutting season ? The wages men are either old men or 
lads The other men are paid according to the work they do. 

\29i- . By Mr. Paget : Do you supply these men with rations ? Iu most cases. The figure I quoted 
includes rations. 

12f)5. By Mr. Nielson : You give your men the opti»n of taking 8s. a week or rations ? Yes ; 8s. a week 
or taking his rations. 

1296. By the Chairman ■■ And 8s. a week is what you consider it costs to keep a man ? No ; it costs 
108., but we would sooner keep the men there and allow them rations. 

1297. What proporlion are nnrried men at your place ? About one in three are married men. The married 
meu are treated differently. 

1298. By Mr. Paget : Are the married men provided with cottages for their own use ? Yes. 

1299. Rent free ? Yes ; rent free, and wood and water free. 

1300. 8y the Chairman : What wage do they get? 20s., or rather 28s., and wood aud water free, and 
house rent free. 

1301. Do you find that they stay at that wage ? Some of them have been there for twenty years. 
Married men do not shift, and some of them keep a cow. 

1302. Do you cut cane by contract? Yes. 

1303. What are you in the habit of giving for cane cut by contract ? The wage the men get for cutting 
and putting it on the tram is from 2s. 6d, per ton to 4s. 6d. 
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A- 1304. By Mr. Paget: Row much ? Some get 2s. fid., others 2s. 9d., 3s., 3s. 3d., 4s., and 4s. 6d., 
according to the class of cane thev cut. .. . , . 

C - 1305. What cane w.uld the 4s cane be, for instance ? It would be an old ratoon with the I rash on it, 
^ l:-i06. And the 2s. Gd. ? That wouid be a first crop of from 20 tons to 25 tons to the acre. 

1906 17. By the Chairman ■ Have vou any idea what uages these contractors have made themselves at that 
price? 'The contractors pay their men Gs. a day, not found, and bring their own tenf, and 1 am aware 
that the contractor makes 12s. per day himself. 

1308. By Mr. Paget ; Does the contractor uork with the men? Ye *. 

1309. That is his wage ? Yes, his own worki s in that. 

1310. By the Chairman : Can you readily let contracts at those figures ? Yes, at 3s. fid. 

1311 By Mr Pa wet - Are we to understand, when you say at 3s. Od , that you mean tor the crops running 
from 20 tons to 25 tons to the acre ? It is for crops that run from 12 tons to 30 tons to th» acre. A 
man will come aud look at the plantation, and he will see that some of the cane is stunted, but he will 
take it as a whole. If I pick out one piece they will ask 3s. Od. for it, and 3s. (id. for another piece, but 
they take it by the »lock. . 
181.2. And how much taking it by the block? They will see that one bit is fair and another bit indifferent, 
and they will pay 3s. fid. for the block 

1313. By Mr. A'ielson: At what average? At an average of 15 to U> tous to the acre. 

1314. By the Chairman: How many kanakas have you got? Seventy-four. 

1315. And how mnay of the other coloured aliens that you spoke of ? Forty-eight Indians, whose time 
is about to expire, and they will go in a week. 

1316. You are glad to be rid of them ? No ; but under present conditions I will let them go. 

1317. Are yon registered for the bonus ? I have 2,500 acres registered. 

1318. How many yellow men have you got? Does that mean Chinese? One. 
1:118a. A cook? He is a gardener, unfortunately. 

1319. Do you expect to be short of labour to take off thi-s year's <-rop ? 1 da not know how I shall get on. 

1320. Bq Mr. Paget : Have you thought out any scheme by which you can supply xourself with labour 
during the current year? Yes ; I am working out a scheme ; but the best-invented schemes " gang aft 
agley." 

132.1. Have the sugar-growers in the district, as a body or as several bodies, made any attempt to induce 
a sufficiency of white labour to supply what is evidently going to be a deficiency in the labour market 
during the present year? I do not know of any planter or manufacturer who has gone outside tbis State 
to obtain a supply of labour to meet the changes which are to take place during the next six or seven 
months. 

1322. Are they trying to make a rrangements inside the State? Yep. I know a large number of my 
lessees have now made their arrangements to gei labour amongst farmers' sons, and the workmen that we 
employ during die off season are prepai ing to make big wages when the cutting and crushing comes forwari, 

1323. By Mr. Pa jet. : Were the 2,500 acres of cane which you have reg stered grown by white labour? 
Nearly everything was done by black labour. 

1321. Then it is practically out of hand? Yes. Two-thirds of it was worked by black labour. 
132"). li requires only to be harvested by white labour? That is so. 

132(5 I presume the scheme you spoke of has reference to those 2,<'»00 acres ? Yes. I am leasing 
that hmd as quickly as ever 1 can, and I am paying the gentlemen who are leasing it to harvest 
the cane. 

1327. By the Chairman Then the future cultivation of these lands will fall on them ? Yes. 
132 8. By Mr. Paget: Your firm has no present intention of taking the harvesting of such a large area 
on its own shoulders, and you are endeavouring to subdivide it into small farms ? We shall cut 1,000 to 
1,500 acres ourselves, no doubt 

132'). Are you trying to make any arrangements to get labour for that area? Men come and ask 
questions, and we talk with them, and they are waiting to see if they can do better elsewhere. That is 

tllp things just now. if we fail in the Northern market and in »ur own State, we shall 

have to go iurih. r afield, and try to bring men from New South Wales and Victoria. 

1330 by thr Chairman : "What inducement can be held out to men from the ot her States to come here— 

simply wages, I suppose ? 1 get letters nearly every day from workmen in the other Slates, asking if I 

can fand them employment. We give no encouragement to them at the present moment, until we know 

whether we are going t« fail here. We have the men in our factory, and we have some in the field who 

have come to us for twenty years, and they are now writing, " L wish urn could give a mate of mine a 

chanre and we reply, " les.' Two-thirds of the men who com. to us return to their ordinary vocations 

atter the season. J 

1381. In that case, there is very little fear of your being short of labour? It is only of the harvesting 

(hat «e are atraid. That w«rk is new to our white men. ° 

133.'. One would suppose that where a firm is so popular as that they are nearly sure to attract labour to 

M« SJ* P T %" " great f d / a ' . 1 Km ^7 \*y ' do n«t know what the future is to bring 
1.333. By Mr. Paget: Tou cannot feel too certain ? 1 am no! certain 

afthe mill 1 ^ ^ ^ Paid te CimC deliVCred at ? 0ur mil1 last * cost us 15s. or Ifis. 

1335. Does a farmer 25 miles from your mill receive the name nri™ n„ fU« «„ij *.i r •! 

away, or does the farmer bear the cost of c,n 1 \ I " i!nl as L " h ? + 'f^", 
cane from the field to the mill. I g0 25 miles t. W „'■■«-, anVl u , 'f a \™ • " 

G-iuch tramway. I gel Government trucks, put up d^ks erect w „ h ,X L 2 T ° f 

«i: - nuief x^r^sh^t 

M d .ley led »» ft. IX £££ £^?ZZ*Z& t ££«>'*° n ,hr0 "* h Wd! - 
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13.38. Have you tried the experiment in the past of subdividing your estates and purchasing cane from q^s.d 
the lessee* ? * Yes : we have done that for the last elf ven. year*. Wc> hare had thirty to thirty-five 

farmers on the Watawa Estate Ihe firm wort about half the estate, and tlie lessees the other half, We ^ ^ 

started the scheme iu 189.3. They have gone through their first agreement of ten years, and they are 
running through their Fecond of seven years. The firm have now let everything on Watawa with the 
exceptiou of 50 acres of cane. That h, we have leased 1,300 acres to white men, who are supplying our 
mill with cane. 

1339. Those farmers came principally from the Laidley distiict, did they not ? Yes. A number of them 
have families who are now grown up, and the holdings have become rather small. Their sons and 
daughters have married and settled do^ n, and, as a community, they are fairly well off. 

1340. Have those sons and daughters taken up farms? Yes; and some of the soi s have taken up the 
daughters. 

]3H. At present you have (from thirty to thirty-live farmers on your leased lands at Watawa ? I buy 
cane from uinety farmers', The firm buys the whole of the cane from Watawa on the railway line to 
Sharon — some 25 miles— and that cane is almost entirely grown by white labour. 

13i2. Have those farmers the right t o purchase the lands that they are now leasing ? — Arc they leased 
to them under a purchasing agreement ? No ; but they are told that the leases will never be taken from 
them, and a schema is> being worke I out by the firm at present to sell these lands. The men believe that 
they will be tbeir owu, and the intention of the firm is that they shall be so ; but the legislative difficulties 
of the last five years have barred master and man fr^m doing anything. 

1343. Are there any Asiatics or Pacific Islauders amongst the ninety farmers who supply your mill with 
cane ? I think there are three or four Cingalese who are leaseholders, but not to its. We have none. 

1341. Have you any Pacific Islanders who are leaseholders? No. 

1343. Is it your firm's intention to continue cultivation after 1st January next, when it will he illegal to 
employ Pacific Islanders ? The firm to which I belong never says " die." For forty years we have met 
with one obstacle after another in the sugar industry, and every time, as you know, we thought it was 
going to be worse, and it has gradually got worse, and worse, and worse. The country thinks it is getting 
better, aud better, and better. We shall fight it out until the finish, whatever may come of it. Eleven 
years ago we started what we believed was what would come later on. We started another place called 
" The Cedars," and put twentv.live families on to that. After five years there was not oneof them there ; 
but there was a debt on our books of about £5,00.), and we had to take and work the place ourselves. 
We now have about 300 acres at "The Cedars," leased to white men again. We are opening up a bit 
of our country on the Burnett River, building htuses on it, and we have ayreed to feed the mt-n aud keep 
them going, so that they can 1 ive until canecutting time comes. They will cut the cane. We will help 
them to fight their battle, and, if they have pluck, they will make money ; if they have no backbone, they 
will go down, aud so shall we. \Ye intend that the whole l,Mo acres shall be leased out to white men, 
and men are coming and asking about the land. 

1346. If your firm is unable to subdivide that property and to find suitable tennnts, do you intend to 
carry on the cultivation of those 1.500 acres after the end of the year, and, if so, do you intend to 
cultivate it with while labour? That is the iuteution. 

1347. By Mr. Jfiehon : Do you trash your cane at Biugera ? dust about lliis time of the year, when 
the men are not very busy, we generally give it one trashiug. I think nearly the whole of our cane has 
been trashed once. 

1:148. Y'ou had some blocks registered last year ? Yes. 

1349. They were worked with white men ? Ye<. 

1350. Did they turn ont satisfactory ? They did very well 

1351. Have those blocks been trashed by white labour this year? Yes; the first trashing is an easy 
one. The cane is only five or six months old. 

1352. #11 the whole, then, so far as you have had experience of white labour, you are not dissatisfied ? 
On the whole, I am not dissatisfi ed wdth the work done by white men. 

1353. Do you think the bouus has auy bearing on the continuance of the industry ? The bonus is 
everything to the cultivation of the cane. I ought to say, as a manufacturer, that it also has a mighty 
bearing to the injury of the manufacturer, and that is the next poiut that is going to arise. It will kill 
the mauufacturer. 

135 J. By Mr. Paget: In what way ? Next year the duty will be £'0 a ton, the excise £4, and the bonus 
£3. The Government will take£l. You have taken £4 from the manufacturer's protection, and you 
leave him £2 to fight the world, and the cost of the Commouwealth in licenses and in guarantees and in 
the extra cost of working will not leave the manufacturer more than £1 LOs. to fight the World. You 
will gi-t from Hamburg sugar for a freight of 12s or 13s. a ton to kSydney, whilst the freight from 
Bundubiirg to Sydney is I Os. per ton — or 4s. a ton more than it takes to bring sugar from Hamburg. 
You have all the heavy Customs and harbour dues that aro now imposerl, and you have to compete with a 
sugar that has a protection of £8 per ton given to it by the Geiman Government. 

1355. Yes ; but has not beet Sugar entering the Commonwealth to pay a Customs duty of £10 per ton ? 
Yes ; and the manufacturer then has a £6 advantage over the Australian manufacturer, 
1350. By Mr. AicJson : You ''o not consider the bonus given on the eane anv use to the manufacturer 
who grows his own cane ? No. You have tn go into the markets of the world to sell your suga r. The 
G erman Government give a bounty of £8 a ton ou beet sugar. It is sent into this country on payment 
of a duly of £6, aud that; leaves me £2, so the Gerumu manufacturer is in exactly the same position as 
we are. Witnesses to.day sat' that men should <■ et Gs. a day for field labour and also in fcbe mill ; whilst 
the German mauufacturer gets the same work done for Is. 3d. That being so, how can we fight him? 
The whole thing will go to the dogs when it comes to paying that price for labour. I have a son in 
charge of a plantation in Brazil, and he writes that they give 6s. 9d. a ton for cane there. 
1357. By Mr. Paget . How many tous of cane does it take iu Irazil to make a ton of sugar? About 12 
tons ; hut he reckons that the c ine there is as good as ours, if the manufacturing was equal. What we 
are fighting is people iu other countries, and that is my greatest difficulty. I know that we can grow 
cane, but if we grow more cane than will suffice for the Australian consumption of sugar, what are we 
going to do with the surplus? That puzzles memorethan anything else at the present moment. 
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Hon. A. 133S . That is a question for the eanegrowers and manufacturers to consider among tWelv« j 
Gib T 8 °°' connection with the Formation of a " combine " to export the surplus product at a loss - We have ha, 
M t C " " combines " to export a surplus before, bat there is such a small margm. Before »e l* . bw ma rgl „ 

* 1350 Bu Mr Nielsen- Do you think the fiscal arrangements should be altered ? I think they 8 houl 

April, 1900. be the g ; me aa iQ America . l n Hawaii they let them work with Japanese or Chuiese, and every a hen i 
the world, and give them protection: yet in this fine Australia we hesitate to give an industry that „ 
worth £2,000,000 of money per annum a protection of £6. 

1360. Do you think £8 a ton would do it ? £8 a ton would save it. , _ , 
1161 Bu 3fr Faqet- Of course that is not the question at the present moment ? Yes ; but, it this 
Commission is going to approach the Federal Government, they ought to know certain facts. They may 
build up the grower and kill the manufacturer, and that is where the trouble comes in. 

1362 Well we are appointed by the State Government.— At the present time the Customs duty on sugars 
in the Commonwealth is £6 per ton, and the excise duty, which is paid by the manufacturer, is i £fj per 
ton ; of that £3 per ton £2 is returned to the white labour canegrower in the shape of bounty ? That 
is to-day. 

i:J(J8. Yes— The bounty varies, according to the district and the sugar contents, from i s. in the South 
5s. iu the North of Queensland— Now, there has been some recent legislation in the Commonwf-al 
Parliament with referuice to this excise and bounty— You hfu-e already slated that next year and for 
certain number of years the excise will be £-l< per ton, and you stated that that was a distinct blow at t 
manufacturer.— lie will be practically paying £4 a ton out of the value of his product as against £3 
ton. — That is so, is it not? Yes. 

1361. The canegrower is to receive a bounty not; of £2 but of £3 per ton ? Yes. 

1365. Can you tell the Commission whether the increased bounty will enable a canegrower to pa 
increased wages, to the white men in the industry as against the wages they pay this year, taking in 
consideration the increase of excise from £3 per ton to £4 per ton ? One should hare no hesitation 
giving an answer to that straight off, as lie must be in a better position, every time he gets assistance, 
givehie laboure r more for the cane grown. Without being impertinent, I would like to answer that 
my own way. 

1366. Exactly; we wish to get the information, and we desire to get it from you in your own way ? 
the last five years the farmers in this district — that is, the Wide 13ay district— have fought hard to liv 
They have fought harder than ever Briton fought Boer. That was the position of the farmer, fro 
Watawa, where we u-ied to take 20.0CO tons, we were reduced to 1,000 Icuis. 

1367. Was that owing to the climatic conditions Y Yes, ihe drought eruditions. At The Cedars, uhe 
we used to take off 12,OUO tons, it was reduced to 200 tons. How can you raise wages on that? Wha 
can the fanner do in the face of that ? If* wants the seasons to recoup himself. That is the condition n 
the farmer as we have: found hitn in the hint five years, lie has been lighting with Nature to live, auc 
ho has lived it out. He might he able to ufford to give a little more uow, but he is a long way down 
his banking account and he is trying to work it off. 

1368. By Mr. Niels»n -. Do you think with the increase to (is. in the bonus next year and the iuerea 
in the excise that there will be a correspoinlinn reduction in the price of cane? 1 think so. 
13159. Consequently the position ot the Farmer will not bo affected Y He will have his 4s. (id. 

1370. He will be just as he is to-day? Yes. 

1371. By Ihe Chairman : Is there anything more >ou thiuk we ought to know, or any information yo 
can give us ? 1 thought if there was any possibility of removing from the workman the temptation th 
h e is surrounded with, so that he may be able to keep his wages which he works so hard to earn, and th 
Commission could do it, then the Commission ought to advocate it. 

1372. In the direction of local option? Yes. The great trouble is that when a man gets a little raone 
he wilt go straight away to the hotel, aud you cannot get him to work when you want him. That is th 
curse of the industry here, and if something eouid be done to save the men from themselves, and enab 
them to keep the money they earn, the.v would be in pocket bv it, and would be able to buy farm*, and 
be able to live well during their four or five months' absence from the plantations in the crushing season. 
I have noticed also something about the interval. There is an interval between the seasons. For thirty 
years we have discussed the question of the interval be! ween the cane crushing seasons We have con- 
atdered "hat a man should do during the three, four, five, and six months' iuterval. 

1373 B;, Mr. Paget ■ That question has arisen during the sitting of the Commission here ? One grievous 
question ue have u> reference to white labour is the iuterval. I may state that somewhere in 1867, when we 
prepared our first land to plant cane, we employed uhite labour, and for the first seven or ei*ht years ue 
worked w.th white labour entirely. Then the mining titlds broke out, and when the big wages were 
often..* for miners ue could not get white labour, and we had to apply to the coloured men to assist us 

d uring thelion! ™ * ™ S " ha, ' d8hi,, t0 the wNte maU to klve to ™ lk abolit 

1374. How would j .u propose to remedy that ? That is a quest ion which u,y firm has discussed frequently 

smaTl arms \ « iT L ? ^i g °° d - ™* aIul thf ? ^ lld »«e to do something on these 
he AmeTan nil or P " " . f *f ^ mwnan 1 lilt lhere ' 8 *»W>,000 entering into the home, of 
t£t ^S^3,^^W?" g T^ ?* V I , Wa8 t0 a S e » tle ™ 11 ihe other day and he told me 

and baked into I JS * he Y'T ^ 20 toUS of c ^ 9 to be *° Newcastle 

and baked into sheets. We have thousands of iicres of land that the Government micht well offer to 
the men who are now walking about doin<r nothing ^rnmeni might wen oner w 

137b. You advocate settling the people on sin dl homesteads » Y M j-1 ■, 

is any amount of country available q P u ite 1 Md * ea8lly be doUe ' a * thef ° 
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1377. What areas would you suggest ? From 10 to 20 acres. A - 

1378. What would you have for the smallest area — 20 acres? If I am not taking up too much time, TyjLc' 
I would liketo draw your attention to a family tvho went in for a small farm It ia just as well to put " V"* 
it on record to show a man can get a living. There was a man in thia district and he lived with ''* 8 
father, his rather-in-law, molher-in-law, and sisters-in-law. They took up two allotments of half an acre pr ' 
each in North Bundabprg, and the old man, seventy yeat-s of age, tilled the grouivi and grew English and 

sweet potatoes, awl his wife made jam. They weut in for fowls, and by and by they got a horse aud 
buggy, and then they got afe .v con*. They grew enough feed for the cows, and th e y Bold eggs, potatoes, 
maize, and jam, and I bougiit some of iheir jam myself The old gentleman worked these two half-acre 
allotments, and earned more than was necessary to keep the family. 

1379. All on 1 acre? Ou two i acres, and Mr. Caulfeild knows the man T refer to. And we wonder 
why there are men unemployed, and why people go to I be benevolent and a*k for help when an old man 
over seventy years of age enn do all that and keep a iious?. 

1380. By Mr. Paget ; By intense culture ? Yes, by intense culture. I hold that no man has the right 
to ask f oi'food to-day. There is a means tf living on the land for every man if he cares to take it up. 

1381. By the. Chnirmmn : Y»u think 5 acres would do it ? Yes. 

13S2 That would givo a man something to occupy his spare time, and he would h:\ve -a house to live in ? 
Yes. At the present time we pay a Chinaman 25s. a week for vegetables, and I cannot see why my 
countrymen cannot grow vegetables just as well as a Chinaman. Unfortunately, I have a Chinaman 
myself, as I said before, because 1 canrnot help it- 

1383. I noticed you said " unfortunately," and that was because you coiild not get anyone else to do 
the work ? Yes. 

1384. To put it shortly, your solution of the difficulty of white labour would be to closely settle the 
uuoccupied Crown lauds ? Yes A man could then work on the plantation in the crushing season, and 
have a place of his own in the slack season. 

1385. flow far is this land from Bundaberg that you speak of? Between this and 11 miles- You 
c n get it from Kolau and towards Giu Gin. There are thousands of acres, and it extends all the way 
close to the railway line.* 

Pmur Llf.wclm n Ellt«t, Plantation Manager, examined : P. L. EUiot. 

13^6. Hi/ t)u. Chairman : Where is your place ? Iam mauager of Spring Hill and Duncraggan. 

1387. What is the area of your plantation approximately? It was originally 1,100 acres. 4 Ap ' 19u6, 

1388, What area have you under crops ? At the present time under my own supervision we have only 
350 acres. 

1380. Did you cut anything last year? Last year we cut 750 a.cres. 

1390. What class of labour di>l you employ ? f rincipally kanakas last year. We had a few white men. 

1391. By Mr. Paget: Uor field work? Yes. 

1392. By the Chairman : What wages did you pay the white men for cutting ? From 25s to 30s a week. 
They mostly started at 25s., and worked up U 30s. a week and found. It mostly depended on what they 
did. 

1393 Did these men give yon satisfaction ? Fairly well They had a very bad block to cut, and it was 
very hard to tell what they ought to have d»ne, 

*The following letter and enclosure were subsequently forwarded by Mr. Gibson by way of correction and 
amplification of his evidence : — 

Kingera Plantation, 

Queensland, 5th April, 1906. 

The Chairman, Sugar Industry Commission, liuudaberg. 

Deaii Sir, — Some of my evidence yesterday relating to cane areas was given from notes 1 had received from Bingera ky 
telephone, and 1 now find that Ciiirectii-n in some instances is necessary. Appended I send some particulars which I have taken 
from the records in the Bioyera, books. Much of the information covers matter referred to in my evidence, but some additional 
figures have been given to make everything quite clear. I shall bs glad if yon will append my letter with enclosure to the report 
taken of ray evidence yesterday. 

Yoursfaithfully. 

ANGUS GIBSON 



Particulars •/ Gibson and Howes, Limited, Cane Lands. 



Particulars of Bounty Ctne Cultivation 
Planted by whit* men, Gin Gin »is'rict (Watawa) 

,, South Kolan D'istrict. (Bingera, &e.) 



3,143 

4,293 

Remarks Further cane lands are nowunrtieroffer to farmers for lease, and cane areas not now registered for b»unty can be 

registered for 1907 harvesting. 
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P. L. Elliot. ]&')4. Was it their first season at the work ? No ; they were mostly good men. They cut this on wages, 
^■^a- — s and I put them on to a black labour block, and I found it was costing me tis. per ton, and I had to stop 
4 April, me. it. They then offered to cut and load it f--r 3s 3d . 

1395. You will be dependent entirely ou white labour this year? We are working with white labour now 

pretty well. 

1306. At what wages? 13b. to £1, , , • 

131)7. Whafcia the L'e, work ? Irrigation and the general work for " boys. The general hands get £1. 

1398. You arc close to the town ? Yes, 7 miles from town. 

1399. And do you anticipate any difficulty later on in the season ? Yes, I think we shall have trouble 
when the mill starts and cutting commences. 

1400. There will be more competition for labour? Yes. We always take double the number of hauds 
that we require in the slack season. . 

1401. By Mr. Paget -. Have you made any arrangements to try to supply the deficiency ? Not at 
preseut, 'because it is rather early to bring men about the place. 

1402. Are von trusting to Providence or the Government? No, it is inteuded later on to get men here. 
14t3 By the Chairman : You are in hopes of getting men back here that you hud before ? 1'ea, we will 
get several. 

1404. You have not written to them ? No. 

1405. By Mr. Pnqet : Do any of your men make a practice of going back to you ? 1 es. 

1406. GWral mill hands ? Yes. 



1407. Bi/ the Climrman : Not field labour? No. 

140$. Bv Mr. Paget : Were the men you employed at cutting and loading last year strangers or settlers 
in the district ? The ones that stopped were mostly men I knew— settlers in the district. We had a 
lot of walk-about men too — men who stopped a few clays and went on. The men who stopped altogether 
were mostly local men. 

1409. What proportion of local men ? About one-half. I have a few of them still on the plantation. 

1410. And the other half would b» continually replaced ? Yes. 

1411. By the Chairman : Tt would be to your advantage to get the labour settled here, so that you could 
get it at crushing time ? Yes. 

1412. Did you hear the scheme Mr. Gibson proposed ? Yes. 

1413. What is your idea of such a scheme? Such a scheme as that is the only salvation of the industry. 

1414. Do you think it is a feasible one ? Yes 

1415. Do you think that men could be induced to settle on 10 or 20 acres ; and would t hey be able to get 
water and other facilities? Yes ; 1 think they could get water almost anywhere with wells. 

1410. What class of country is it? Second-rate grazing country. 

1417. is it ridgy country ? Some sandy, ami some ridey, and some good country 

141S. What is it used for at present ? Grazing purposes. 

1419. Is it let foT- occupation liceuse? Some of it is. Tt is mostly Crown lands, and it would depend on 
the men themselves whether th< y made a living out of it or not. Tliey would have houses for their 
families to live in, and the men would be away most of the time themselves earning money. 

1420. Would it be a reasonable thing and a wise thins for a man to accept 20 acres to settle down there, 
holding his labour at the disposal of these who wautdl it in the busy seasou, aud working on his own 
place in the off season ? 1 think the area would be rather small for that. Forty acres would be better, 
although 20 acres would be all right in good seasons, 

1421. You think there are people in the district who would make homes there on these terms ? I shouh 
think so. I know men very often come and itsk me if I will give them a bit of laud so they cau settl 
down on it. We have a few men now who live on their own land. They have a few fowls, and keep 
horse and buggy, and earn 28s. a week, aud they seem to live very comfortably. Of course they are stead 

1422. By Mr. Paget : Have they any rait to pay ? No. 

1423. These are married men ? Yes. 

1424. By the Chairman : What is this country called ? 1 do not know. There is land towards th 
Elliott Kiver and towards TColan. That is the land I speak of. 

1425. By Mr. JViekan ; Can you giv e us the relative cost of producing a tou of cane bv white labour an 
by kanaka labour? It is -just about double with white labour what it is with black labour. You mea 
for the year? 

1.42(5. Yes, for the whole thing ? It is about double. 

1427. By Mr. Paget ■. l'Yom 1 he furrow to the mill ? Yon cannot get it for one year, aud you urns 
take a number of years. Say for five years it would cost on an average £'3 per ton with black labour 

and £5 per ton with white labour. That is cultivating it in the same way as we cultivate it with blac 

labour. 

1428. And does the saino ratio apply to harvesting with whites as against kanaka labour ? Yes. 
\*}$- theChairma * '■ About double? Yes, that is what ue always consider it. Every man in tli 
field does 2 tons of cane. We consider it a fair average for a man to cut and load 2 tons a day and 
it used to cost us from Is. Gd. to Is. 9d. per ton to cut aud load the cane and deliver it to the mill 
"J?- Mr. Xiehon ■ Do white men do it for the same ? No ; you have to pay them 3s. 6d. 

1431. that will be the same tonnage at double the price ? Yes. 

1432. Do you think the continuance of the bonus is necessary for the survival of the industry? Oh 
certainly. " J ' 

1433. By Mr. Paget , Jo you crush cane for farmers at your mill ? Yes. 

1 434. Have you many farmers as suppliers ? Yes, ten, 

1435. Have you any land leased as farms? Yes ; ue have one small farm 

1436. And amongst the farmers who supply cane to your mill are there any colour* aliens? No 
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(Bundaberg-.) 

THURSDAY, o APRIL, 1006. 

Present : 

Mr. R. A. RANKING, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. PAGET 1 , M.L.A. 

Mh. C. F. NIELSON, M.L.A 

William Heks R & inoi,i>s, Captain of the Labour Vessel " Ivauhoe," examined : 
1-^:^7. By the Chairman; You are a master mariner? Yes; captain of the " Iva.nhoe." 
1 1:38. She is a vessel engaged in the island trade ? Yes. - 
1439. You have had many years' experience in that trade? Yes; eighteen years. 

1-140. You know all parts of the groups from which islanders have been recruited? Yes — the New 
Hebrides and the Solomon groups, 

1 141. Until the last few years you were recruiting and returning islanders ? Yes. 
lil'2. You have an intimate knowledge of the whole trade ? Yes. 

HIS. When was the last trip you made? I returned a fortnight last Monday from the New Hebrides. 
1414. Where you landed " returns " ? Yes. 

1445. I believe that a great deal of care has to be taken in landing " returns " that they are landed at 
their proper " passages " ? Yes. 

1446. Any neglect iu that respect might lead to the loss of a "boy's " life? Yes. 

1447. Many of the " boys" are from the hill country — What means do you adopt to let the hill tribes 
know about their return ? Ln the Hebrides we have no trouble about bushmen at all. They are perfectly 
safe in landing at their " saltwater passage," as they call it. 

1448. Does that apply to the whole of the islands in the group ? Yes. 

14(9. What about the Sokmons ? 1 1 is \ery difficult there, especially at Malay ta. 
14.50. Malayta is nls» known as Mala, is it not? Yes. 

1451. What do you do in that case ? I have never had any occasion to wait there. The " boys " 
generally meet somebody they know. 

1452. Bo canoes come off from the shore? Very often, but we are not allowed to land them in canoes 
now. 

1453. By what regulation was that stopped ? By Queensland Government regulations. 

1454. They must be landed by the ship's boat, with the Government agent on board ? Yes. 

1455. Bi/ Air. Paget : I presume tin islander's friends who come out in the cuuoe accompany the ship's 
boat back to the shore ? Yes ; in all cases. 

145i>. By the Chairman : How does the hill "boy" let his friends luiow that he is on board? Really, 
his tribe does not hnow in some cases. They can see the ship miles away from land, and, if they are 
expecting any " boys" home, there is generally someone down to meet them, but not always. 

1457. In cases when there is no one to meet a hill "boy," what course is pursued? The " boy" goes 
ashore in the boat, and, if the Government agent is satisfied that he has someone there who knows him, 
he will land him ; but a " boy" will never laud uuless he thinks he is safe, lie will not leave the boat. 

1458. I suppose the Government agent is responsible, and not you? Yes. Of course, I do not see 
from the ship. 

1459. Is there any more delay in landing islanders n«w than there was when you were recruiting? Xo. 

1460. Does not a ship lose more time now than in the old days, when you w<re occupied in taking recruits 
aboard ? No. 

1461. It makes no difference ? No. 

1402. There is no necessity for any more precautions than were always taken ? No. 

1463. If a " boy" cannot be safely landed he is taken ou board again ? I have nei'er had a case like that. 
I have landed three or four at the Commissioner's place atGavutu — "bojs" who asked to be landed there 
in preference to being landed at their own " passage." 

1464. B y Mr. Paget: Does the Commissioner see that they are eveutually landed at their own " passage"? 
] n some cases he puts his own Government ai^ent on board the ship. 

140-5. I was speaking of the islanders who elect to be landed at Gavutu ? No ; he has accepted them 
there. There have not been many such cases. 

1466. By the Chairman : When you go to the Solomons you have to go to Gavutu first ? Yes. 

1467. For what purpose? We have to go and pay for a license. W"e have to pay £10U a j^eai for a 
license, 

1468. What privileges are conferred by that license ? Only the right to land the " returns." 
146i). How long haw that regulation been in forcer About four years. 

1470. That is an Imperial regulation? Yes. 

1471. The frame license enables you to recruit, if you wish to recruit? Yes. 

1472. Of course, that permission is now valueless to you ? Yes. 

1473. Have any representations ever been made to the Commissioner on the subject of altering the license 
fee, or of dispensing with it altogether in the case of "returns"? I do not thiuk so. On my first 
landing trip, when I called there, the Commissioner was away, and a trader was acting for him, and the 
trader said to me, "I think you will have to pay aluensefee for landing 'returns.' " However, I did not 
pay for a license, and went on lauding, and the nest time I returned there he claimed the license, and 
said that uules3 I paid it he would tie the ship up. 

1474. Then the next time you had to pay two license fees ? Yes. 

1475. "Who was that trader? A Mr. Nelson. 
14/6. Is he trading on his own account? He was. 

1477. Is he now ? No ; he sold out. 

1478. To whom did he sell? To Captain Swenssoc. 

1479. Is Captain Swenssou down there now ? No ; he has sold out to Messrs. Lever Brothers, of the 
Sunlight Soap Company. 
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■ have 



w - R- 1*80. Has it occurred to you to mate any repre^enlatious to the Commissioner in the direction of getlin 
Reynolds. the Hcense f(?e ejther dispensed with altogether or made lighter for landing "returns ? It is a great 



* > > imposition on the ship ; but when he threatened to tie me up I did not say any more about it. 
*• H81. Tou do not propose to make any representations on your own account ? I am afraid it is no good. 

1482. Who is the Commissioner down there? Mr. Woodford. 

1483. He is an Imperial officer ? Yea. 

1484. Is he there now ? I think he is theiv now. 

1485. He has been on leave? Yes; but he returned last January. 
1180. Ihive the Messrs. Lever Brothers that vou speak of large interests down there? I think they have. 

1487. Captain Swenssoi had large interests there? Yes. 

1488. And he has soli out to Messrs. Lever Brothel's? Yes. 

1489. By Mr. Paget: What business are Messrs. Lever Brothers carrying l.. . 
they cocoanut or coffee plantations? I have not been there since they bought the place, but that is 
what Captain Swenssou did. He had plantations, and also stations where he bought copra from the 
natives. 

1490. By the Chairman : Where is Captain Swenssou stationed? At Florida Island. 

1491. Would he work his plantations with the labour of that island or that of the Solomons generally ? 
Not of Florida, but of the Solomons generally — principally Malayta. 

1492. And any other labour he could ge f ? Yes 

1493. Did he get any New Hebrides "boys " ? No. 

1494. Is it safe to take them there? It would be quite safe to take them to Florida. 

1495. Are there any plantations at Malayta? No. It w,>uld not be safe to take a New Hebrides " 
to Malayta. 

1496. There is no cultivation there ? Very little. 

1497. It is all done at Florida? Florida and G uadalcanar, and north of that, but I have not been 
north. 

1498. By Mr. Paget : There are a number of mission stations on Florida ? Yes. All the " boys" go to 
church, or "school," as they call it on Florida. 

1499. By the Chairman : Are the natives of Guadalcanal- civilised ? They are fairly good. 

1500. Malayta is the most dangerous island ? Yes. 

1501 . What wages do they pay the islanders down there ? About £6 a year. 

1502. The same as they pay here? Y"es. 

1503. What term of agreement ? I think it is twelve months. 

1504. Do you know whether, at the expiration of their agreements, the " boys " are returned to their 
homes ? 1 am sure they are. 

1505. Does the work seem to be popular amongst the " boys" on Florida ? Not nearly so popular 
work in Queensland. 

1500. 1 suppose you have heard the "boys" talk about it? Yes. 

1507. Have they given any reason for their preference for Queensland? No, except that they consider 
the food is not so good there. They are fed on bananas, and yams when they can get them, but bananas 
and rice principally. 

1508. No meat and no flour ? No. 

1509. By Mr. Paget : They get the ordinary island fond? Yes 

1510. Then "b«vs" going from Queensland \ »uld not find their conditions so good as in Queensland? 
No 

1511. If the "boys" want to buy stores, are they very dear in the islands? They are considerably 
dearer than they are here, with the exception of tobacco, which is the only thing cheaper than in 
Queensland. 

1512. Then the " boys " annual wage could not be expended to as great advantage in the islands i 
Queensland ? No. 

1513. So that, virtually, they would be working at nlower wage in the islands, and not uuder such g od 
food conditions ? That is so. 

1514. By the Chairman : Have you ever heard of any trouble amongst the islanders there — Is there 
anything approaching to riots or dissatisf ncl ion ? I have never heard of anything. In the >?e\v 
Hebrides I have often heard of them running away. 

1515. I am confining myself at present to the Solomons? Never. 
1510 Have there been anything in the nature of outrages there? No. 

1517. Do you know whether Le v er Brothers contemplate enlarging their oul tivatitn, and going across to 
Malayta? J really could not tell you. It is about sixteen months since I svas in tke Solomons. 

1518, ]« there plenty of room still for the expansion of cultivation on Florida ? Any amount. 
151.9. They are not likely to need to go to Malayta at present, then, to extend their 
not think so. 

1520. Is Florida a fertile ishmd? Fairly. 

1521. I he " boys" are perfectly safe in the New Hebrides s 
Yes. 

1522. Do you know the island of Sandwich ? Yes. 

1523. Are there many nativ es left on it ? A good few. 

1524. But they are quite peaceable ? Y"es 

1525. There are a good number of coffee-planters there ? 
Europeans on Sandwich— principally French. 

mni nv D ? Wi t L a pkCe Where m#re ' al T r COuld be absorb eJ than they have got now ? Not much 
more, think. W hen we were recruitmg for Queensland, th.y found groat difficulty in getting labour 
1527. Do you know how they feed the " boys " there ? Very much the same as in the Solomons 
^,^^^f t :i^ - » QUCeU8laQd? N °- i- *. ordinary i8l and 

lu20. And clothing is dear there ? Yes, dearer than here. 

?!" ?* Mr ' MeU '- n '■ Wlmt ' S the rea8on tl,at 1lie C06t of ^turning " boys " has been increased bv 
a head since recruiting stopped? It is due to the fact that the shtps cail?S up ?S gluing 



• operations ? I do 



long as they land among their own tribes? 



Y r es. There must be between fifty and sixty 
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up North from here now with the " Ivanhoe." I am promised a full load, but I am very doubtful w> ' R - 
whether I shall get a full load wheu I get to Ingham. It is very uncertain. Reynolds. 
15-31. Bti Ifie Chairman : At what rates are yon taking them ? £7 from here, and £7 10s. from -—a— - " - 
Ingham. 5 April, 19a 

1532. Those are the ruling rates now ? Yes. 

1533. As against £5 in the past ? Yes. We ure hampered very much by the Queensland Government 
too in connection with surveying the ship. If we were kept going all the time, we would have to pay 
£100 in the twelve months for survey fees, which is quite against the Polynesian Act, and also the British 
Shipping Act. 

153 L Ave you surveyed every time you come back? Yes — two surveys. A man lias to come from 
Brisbane. If we are surveyed here or at Cairns it causes me great delay. I have to wnit for u certificate 
from Brisbane to pass the ship, and then he has to pass his final survey on again. 

1535. What do the surveys cost you ? Sometimes they cost me £23 for one trip. 

1536. By Mr, Payet ; That is equal to 3s or 4s. per head on the " return " islanders ? Yes. 
15:17. How mauy does the " Ivanhoe " cirry? One hundred and forty-three. 

1538. By Mr, jVbW.«»fi : Supposing the landing charge which is made by the Commissioner in the 
Solomons were abolished, coi.il' i you make a reduction in the retur ripas«aye ? Yes. 

1539. B y the Chairman: If you had not to pay that fee of £1M what could you reduce the passage 
money to ? If I were sure of getting n full load without much tlelay — say a fortnight's delay from the 
time I arrived here — the "boys " could be taken back for very little over £5. It is the delay that is 
costing us all this money. Often I have to feed " boys " «n board for five weeks, and then they have 
ehauged their minds and gone ashore, with the result that I have lost their " passage" money and the 
food they consumed. 

154#. By the Chairman : You have to feed them from the time they go aboard ? Yes. 

1.511. What is the c.tuse of this delay in supplying you with " boys " ? The boys change their minds, 

I thmk. 

1542. Surely if it is known that you are going to the islands on a certain date the officials could arrange 
to have the number of " boys " you want, or enough " boys " to start with ? No ; that has been the 
trouble. 

1543. By Mr. Niel&on: Do you not think the Pacific Island inspector has sufficient influence over the 
kanakas to get them to stop on board once they have decided to go ? I think they have. 

1544. Do you not think that, if he chose to exercise that influence, there would be no trouble? I 
tliint so. 

1515. By five Chairman: In that case would you blame the inspector? No. 

154.li. By Mr. Paget : But the islander is a perfectly free agent. He may either go by tbe ship or he 
may re-engage ? Yes. 

1547. B y Mr. Niehon : How many l rips can you average per annum, supposing there are no unreasonable 
delays at this end ? If I were lauding only New Hebrides " boys" from here, I could make between five 
and six trips a year. 

1548. By the Chairman : And if you have mixed " boys"? Then it will take ninth longer. 

1519. By Mr. Nielstn : Could you do the same number of trips to the Solomons only ? Perhaps not 
quite so many. We are hampered in the Solomons by the Government "Resident. If he feels so disposed, 
he will put his Government agent on the ship, and we h^ve to go back to laud him again, and very likely 
lose a week or ten days through that. 

1550. By Mr. Niehon : Did you have to pay that Government agent too? Yen, at the rate of £250 
a year for the time he was on board. 

1551. By the Chairman • What is he put there fo' — is n«t the Queensland agent there? Ye8. 

1552. Then what is the reason that he is there? I do not know. He is put there just as the Com 
missioner feels inclined. He does not do it on every trip. 

J 553. By Mr. JSiehon : You have to pay him a t the rate of £250 a year, and returu and land him at 
Gavutu: 1 Y"es, and the delay caused by tliat is worse than the expense the ship is put to. 

1554. By the Chairman -. There is no settled rule about this Government ai;ent goiug with you ? No. 
J have known him to appoint the Queensland agent to act for him, and the ship has to pay him too. 

1555. You have to pay always ? Y"es; the ships get a bad time of it. 

1556. We were told that you were obliged to go into Gavutu first if you had " boys " for the New 
Hebrides and the Solomon Islui.da too ? That is so. 

15-57. That would be a disadvantage to you and would delay you? Yes; it delays us fully three weeks. 
1.558. Owing to what — T know what it is, but I want it in evidence ? Owing to the fact that when we 
c/ill into the Solomon Islands first we have to beat back to the New Hebrides. If we could go to the 
New Hebrides first we could go up to the Solomon Islands easily. It would make n great difference to 
to the schooner. 

1.559- Why do you have to go to the Solomon Islands first ? Because the Commissioner says so. 

1560. Could you not pay that license fee in Queensland where you are known, and go straight t« the 
New Hebrides ? No ; we liave to go to Gavutu to get the license. 

1561. 9o you not think it possible that the license could be issued by an agent of his over here ? I do 
not see why the ship could not go to the New Hebrides first and then go to the Solomon Islands and get 
the license then, 

1562. By Mr. Bay el ': Have you any idea what is the reason for this procedure? The Commissioner 
reported that the landing of " returns" at the New Hebrides first resulted in the Solomon Island " boys" 
buying guns at the New Hebrides, and bringing them ashore at Malayta, but it was not correct. 

1563 By the Chairman: But the Commissioner Mas under the impression that that had happened ? Yes. 
1564. As a matter of fact it did not happen ? No. 
156.5. They could buy guns at the New Hebrides ? l'es. 

1566. But you believe they did not do so ? No, they did not. 

1567. By Mr. Paget : They could purchase guns very easily at the New Hebrides, and take them aahore 
if they were allowed ? Yes ; anyone can purchase guas in the New Hebrides. 

1568. By the Chairman : Would you, as master of the ship, prohibit the natives from bringing guns 
aboard the ship ? Yes. 
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W. R. 1509. It would be tlie duty of the Queensland Government agent to stop them ? Yes. 
Eevnolds. 157Q Would not that be sufficient safeguard if the Queensland Government agent was there to stop 
them ? Yes; I think it would. . . . ,, 

5 April, 1906. 1571 An< \ vou t fc m k t ], is ex tra agent is quite unnecessary ? Quite unnecessary. The ship is thoroughly 
searched when she gets to the Resident Commissioner's place ; but on this occasion I forget whether the 
ship was searched or not. As a rule he searches every ship. 

1572. On the occasion whichgave rise to this new regulation did he find any guns on board ? No. 

1573. Tn the event of a large number of islanders being sent back to their islands in a great crowd at 
a time, would there be a danger of the food supply giving out ? At Malayta there would be a danger of 
that. 

157 1. There is very li (tie food grown there ? Yes, very lit tie. 

1575. U it a barren island ? No, but it d ops not pry a man to make a good plantation. If he does he 
will not live long, as someone will soon knock him on the head and take the plantation. 

1576. .-U the New Hebrides they will bp. all right ? Y es. 

1577. Would there be suEcient food if there was a great inrush of " returns " ? I think the longer the 
time given to deport the " boys" the better for them. 

1578. It was suggested that the " boys " might be deported at intervals of two or three months, to allow 
those who were landed to settle down — What do you think of that ? How many would y ou send ? 
1570. That would depend •» circumstances, but suppose you sent a group of thirty or f«rty at intervals 
of two or three months ? Thirty or forty would not make much difference in the New Hebrides. 

1580. By Mr. Paget : Can you tell us the average si/;e of the villages in the New Hebrides, and also 
the Solomons — that is, the number of men ai.d women there? They vary very much, but taking them at 
an average they number from 150 to 200 ; that is, combining the men and women. 

1581. They run from a minimum of what to a maximum of what ? I cannot say very well, but I do r. 
think there are many villages of over 300 people, and some go down to about fifty. 

1582. Who grows the food in the small plantations in the villages on the islands ? The women used to 
do it years ago, but the returned islanders from Queensland do the best half of it now. When I Gist 
went doM n there the women did all the work, and the men ;just walked about with their gun or club on 
their shoulder. 

1583. Perhaps from your knowledge of the various sizes of the villages you will be able to tell the 
Commission how many islanders can be safely landed with respect to the food supply at any one of 
these villagi s at certain intervals ; suppose there w.is a village of 300 men and wouaen, how many islanders 
returning could be safely landed at that village vsithout altogether depleting the food supply ? I should 
say from 1.5 to 20 per cent. 

15^4. By Mr. Niehon : Would there be a greater percentage tliiui that belonging to the one village in 
Queensland ? I cannot say, but I think there would be more than that. 1 am speaking of the villages 
on the coast now, as I know nothing about the inland places. 

1585. By Mr. Paget : In the ev ent of the islanders being returned in batches or small groups to these 
villages, how long would it take for the village to overtake the food supply for another batch ? That 
would depend very much on the " boys" themselves after they returned. 
158(5. And the seasons, too ? Yes. 

1587. Taking the normal seasons, would it take ihree or four months ? They only have one crop of 
yams a year, but they have nuts, bananas, and taro nil the year round. 'Ihey only have one yam crop 

1588. Does the yam crop come in one month ? Yes, just once a year ; I think it is in March. 
15S9. They store these yams ? Yes. 

1590. The yam is the principal food, together with bananas and taro ? Yes. 

1591. By the Chairman : When do you say the vams come? In March or April. 

1502. By Mr. Pagti: The islanders also get fish on the coasit, and that provides food ? Yes. 
159:5. That does not apply to the bushmen ? The bushmen buy fish with taro and yams ; they barter 
their yams for the fish at the market place. 

1594. By the Chairman : Are there any months in the ye.ir that you do not go to the islands ? The New 
Hebrides is not a nice place to go to in the hurricane season— that is, in January, February and March. 
1 was there this hurricane season, but it was the first time since I have been in the trade. 

1595. You can go to the Solomons at any time ? Yes. 

1590. And you do not go to the New Hebrides before April ? 1 go in the beginning of April. January, 
February, and March are the bad months there. 

1597. Btf Mr. Paget : In the case of islanders who hnve been a great number of years away from their 
villages and then return to these villages, w<,uld they be able !o procure food— that is, would it be given to 
them by those living there until they vrere able to grow it themselves? From what we see of the 
"returns" they are always welcome at first, but I am doubtful whether it lusts ver\ long. Probably the 
welcome is on account of what they have. 

1598. Their welcome extends until their " hoxen" are finished ? 1 think so. Every " return" I have 
landed is most welcome, but the boxes may have something to do with it. 

1599. Coming back to the question of islanders uho have been many years in Queensland-say ten to 
twenty yea«—would there be any difficulty in the «ay of their gettins a livelihood at their villages if 
they went back as complete strangers ? 1 have landed very few, but there were one or two who were 
away tor that time, and they wer e al welcome ; though I am doubtful if they would all be welcome, and 
I nm inclined to think that they would not be welcome 

1000 1 suppose that over such a period of time it is possible that the people belonging to these villages 
could be wiped out either by disease or tights with other tribes ? Yes 

1601. In that case it would not be safe for islanders who have been here for a number of years to be 
landed at thmr own villages ? That is true ■ v 

WOT What timid Ztl* t b T h d t0 !a , Ud ! he9e r n at , Ule " l™ 8 ^ 63 " where the F *' ere recruited? Yea. 
they really knew i I hey wou d not land at a place like that, but would sooner return to the sWd and 
remain with some of the friends they made in Queensland P 
1604. You think they would do that ? Yes 

1005. Are you allowed to do that ? Yes, if a boy does not wish to land at his own « passage" 
1606. At his own express wish it is done ? Yes. passage. 
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1607. Do ynu think it would be necessary in some cases to brrug those " return " islandVrs back to w - 
Queensland? If their lives are in danger they might express a wish to come back to Queensland. Reyno<». 
They say to me, "Me no uant 'ein to land at this place — I go back alonga Queensland." Tben it is / — ->» 
more than likelv after he has met the other "boy a" on the ship he will decide to land with them at 5 A P nI > 1906 
their " passage ' and perhaps on another island. 

1608. You know that in the past if a man did not want to land he could re-engage for a further term 
in Queensland, but at the end of this year the whole business will cease ? That is so. 
160J>. By the Chairman ■ To u will be liable for £50 if y«u bring any "boy" back to Queensland ? Yes. 

1610. If you come hack here with three or four "boys" who were afraid to land, they will be prohibited 
from landing in Australia and you \ ill be liable for a penalty ? We shall have to risk that. 

1611. You could ship them as aboat's crew, but you would not be allowed to Sand them ; you couldavoidthe 
penalty in thut way ? They will not allow me to ship them as a b«a t's crew. If we shipped a boat's crew 
here we would be al lowed to Wing them back; but if we engaged a " boy" ou the islands be w«uld «ot be 
allowed to land here. 

1612 By Mr. Pa yet: Do you think there would be any danger of the islanders rising and seizing the 
ship or steamer if there were a large number on board, say 500 men ? Well, it all depends on 
circumstances. I had some difficulty with them last time. We had forty-nine Tanna men on board and 
we anchored at A pi. I wished to take some ballast on board. Some of the Tanna men wanted to go 
ashore, and I told them that they could go ashore next day and I would take in some ballast. I said if 
they wanted to go ashore and help put the ballast aboard they could do so, and they went. On the 
following day I wanted some wood and water brought on board, but the Tanna. men said, " You pa.y em 
for working yesterday." I said, " I will give you some tobacco." They said, 11 No; we want 5s. each." 
I said, " Yon wanted to go ashore and I allowed you to go to help to pass the ballast on board." They 
then said, " We are not, going to do any work to-day." I had some other "boys" on board who wished to 
go ashore and get the wood and water, and they did so while the Tanna men stopped on board. Things 
did not look at all bright for a few minutes. After breakfast the Tanna men came to me and said, " We 
want to go ashore and pass the water." It was all over then. 

1613. Would you give us your opinion as to whether you think it would be necessary to send a 
guard on board to prevent any trouble that might arise if there were 500 men sent back in a steamer ? It 
would not be wanted in the New Hebrides, but it might in the {Solomons. 

1614. And in the event of large shipments being made of returned islmiders, we presume that equipments 
in the way of covering boats would be increased so that there would be no danger to the crew, and that 
the crew would not be takeu from the ship and practically leave the vesstd at the mercy oE the islanders 
left on board? We are always at their mercy if they felt that way inclined. We cannot protect the ship 
as we are now v\ith 150 natives on board, if they felt that way inclined. 

1615. The great safety is that they come from various islands aid various villages ? Yes. 

1616. They do not combine, then ? No. 

1617. By the Chairman : They have no firearms ? No. 

1018. Bj/ Mr. Nie'son ; Do you think it would facilitate the return of the "boys" if the Solomon Island 
"boys" and the New Hebrides "boys" were as much as possible sent at one time, each to their own 
group? Certainly. The " boys" can bo taken home cheaper that way. 

1619. It would cheapen the cost ? Yes. 

1620. Would you personally be nrepared to contract for the return of the islanders now in Queensland ? 
Yes. 

1621. Would it cheapen the cost if one shipowner had the whole contract? One ship could not do it. 
16:22. But one firm of shipowners could ; aod would not that cheapen the cost ? I could not say. 

1623. Could you not do it cheaper if you had a contract to return the lot than the way you are doing it 
now? Yes. 

1624. Could you do it at £5, the same as before? It depends on the conditions and the time to hare 
them landed. 

1625. How long would it take your two boats to land them all? — Would it take three years ? I suppose 
it would ; but we have plenty of boats. 

1626. By Mr. Paget : Other boats could be chartered? Yes. 

16:27. By Mr Niefam: When you were recruiting fifteen years ago I suppose the villages were, on an 
average, the same as now ? The population is decreasing on all the islands except Malayta. It is also 
decreasing in the New Hebrides. 

1628. How do you accouut for that — Is it because of the number of "boys" who have left? That 
may have something to do with it ; but I think the race is dying out. 

1629. When you were Ve Tuiting, what would be the largest number you ever got from a village of, say, 
200 people ? Well, you cannot tell, because th^y come from so many villages ; but from the two little 
islands of Tongarilsi and Tongoa, in the New Hebrides, I got fifty in a week. There are a number of 
little villages there. That is the greatest number I have taken. 

1630. What would be the population of those islands ? I cannot say. 

1631. Would the popu lation be 1,000 ? It would probably be from 800 to 1 ,000. 

1632. And you got fifty ? Yes. 

103H. By the Chairman : That was some years ago? Yes ; that was ten years ago. 

1634. By Mr. Payrt : That was about 10 per cent, of the adult male population ? Yes. 

1635. Do you think that this shortage of food supply is really very great? If you deported all the 
kanakas there are in Queensland at the present time, im a period of six months there would certainly be 
no food for them, especially at Malayta. 

16:36. By Mr. JXiehon : 9o you think there would be enough food for the New Hebrides men? I think 
six months to take to deport them would be rather short for the New Hebrides men too. 

1637. Have you any knowledge of the number of New Hebrides men there are in Queensland? I reckon 
there are about 2,000, but that is only a guess. 

1638. Have you heard auy estimate of the population of the New Hebrides group? No. 

1633. Do you think there would be 50,000 or 60,000 people there ? I really cannot tell you. 
s 
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W. R. 1640. Do you know whether information can be got from the Commissioner at Gavutu as to 
Reynolds. p p U i at i on f the Solomon Islands ? It would only be guesswork. 
f — 1641, Would he know the population of some of the inlands " 
5 April, 1906. perhaps, but that would be all, T think. 

I 642. The island of Malayta is a large island, 100 miles long ? Yes. 

1643. And 20 or 30 miles w ide ? Tes. . . 9 

16 14. From your experience dowu there, does the island of Malayta seem to be fan-ly well populated? 
Yes. 

1U">. And it is a fertile island? Yes. 

1646. By the Chairman : But they never grow any surplus of food * No ; they dare not, really. ^ 

1647. By Mr. Paget: Have you had any difficulty of late in purchasing island food tor boys ou the 
return ships ? You cannot do it. 

164S. In the past you could do it? There was no ditlieulty at all ten or fifteen years ago. 

1649. How does it arise now ? We used to buy it cheaply then. We have to pay more for yams than 
we pay for sweet potatoes in Queensland. The " boys " are not so much inclined to work tor small pay 
as tlbey used to do before. I think that is the reason. 

1650. They do not grow a surplus? No. 

1651. By Mr. Niehon-. Could not the Government agent when he went down wilh one ship ascertain 
whether'lhere-was likely to be a shortage »f food for the next three or four mouths ? He could. 

1652. He could easily ascertain that ? He could ascertain that on the coast, mid for those places where 
he learned a shortage of food was likely to occur, he could delay the return of the " boys " to those 
particular places. He could get that iuf ormation quite easily, and the Government could delay the return 
of the " boys" to those particular places. 

1653. On the last trip you went down you could bave got that information from the places that you 
visited ? Yes. 

1654. Have you any knowledge of the area under cultivation at Gavutu ? I have not the least: idea. 

1655. Have you heard that they have a large plantation there? There is a good deal of ground there, 
but as to the area of it I cannot tell you. 

1656. By Mr. Paget -. Is there a plantation on Florida? I do not know of any plantation on Florida. 

1657. By Mr. Niehon : Do you know who manages for Lever Brothers ? I could not tell yon, as I have 
not been there since Lever Bros, bought the place. 

1658. This man, Nelson, who acted for the Commissioner, was he a public official before that time? No. 

1659. Has the Commissioner never put an official there ? He has several men there. 

1660. But at the time Nelson was acting? I think he had one officer at that time. I think he had one 
in the north at Geso. 

1661. By Mr. Paget: The present Imperial Government agent was not stationed at Gavutu at any time ? 
No ; it is only in the last three years that he started to put an Imperial Government agent aboard, only 
since we started rei urning the islanders. 

1662. By Mr. Niehon-. Do you know where Captain Swensson is now:' 1 [ think he is down there. I 
did hear that he agreed to manage the place for the Sunlight Soap Compauy for two years from the time 
he sold out. I iiad forgotten that. 

1663. Are there many trading concerns at Gavutu ? Not at Gavutu. He is the only trader there. The 
firm own the little island 

1664. Everything is free of duty there? Everything. There is no duty. An employer hivs to pay the 
Commissioner £6 a year for every white man ho has working for hi 

1665. By the Chairman : What is that for ? To provide revenue. 

1666. Did you ever see that regulation ? Tes. 

1667. By Mr. Niehon : Have you a copy of it ? I think 1 have. 

1668. By the Chairman : It would be very interesting if you could sho 
for it. 

1669. By Mr. Niehon: Is there 
Commission ? I do n«t think so. 

1670. By the Chairman-. Have you anything to say with regard to the safety of the islanders on their 
return ? I think that the more t ime that is giveu to deporting them the better for the " boys " and for 
the people on the islauds. 

1671. By Mr. Paget: No time has yet been stated ? That is so. 

1072. By the Chairman: Tou would not be in favour of the. whole 6,000 being deported in the first 
twelvemonths? No. 

1673. Or rather, in nine months, because you could not begin till the end of March ? I do not think it 
would be a good thing. There is no douht a good many will be killed at Malax ta if they do that 
1074. And I suppose that might even jeopardise the lives of some of the white' settlers ? I should not be 
surprised. I should say two yours would be quite short enough, landing so many a month, or so many 
twice or three times a year. J 

i£r 5* °L C0U1 ' Se 1 Pf eat „ denl W0llld de l ,e,1<1 0,1 whCTe the J wet-e sent to? A good deal. 
1676. By the Ch<nrm„n ■ That would he allowing nine months a year ? Tes, Most of our" bovs " here 
ar efrom Malayta, and that is the worst island to laud them on, because they have uot sufficient food 
K.77. It would be very unsafe to land a large number there suddenly ? Yes. Kuen n,,w the " b«v- " do 
not believe they are going t. be deported. They say, " < >h, Government tell m.same thiu* before hut we 
come back alonga Queensland. <> u <- JUie ) " UL «e 

1678. The " boys" do not think it final ? Xo. Then auother " 
home now. I been cut down scrub and do all hard work and n 

get rid T of e thelt 'l* ^ ^ * d ° M ' n0w t!iat * is d ^ they are going to 

f their being deported ? Never. 

tr^fe? Vf' T ° Ud ° UOt W " ici " te a "?' hm 8° f lhe ™« fur long fs] ,eri"i,ce of ,he 
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<iS0. Have you heard any of them threatening reprisals in the event nf t 
68!. Mr Caulfeild told us he had heard UuiAmfe Tanua men "aid ttt 
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1683. Tou would fake your ship down just the same ? Yes. w - R - 

1684. By Mr. Nielson : Fs it difficult for a " boy" to get work ol- the French plantations on the islands ? Re - r ' olds 
As a rule the "boys" will not work ou their own islands. They may work for a day or two, but that 

does not give the trader satisfaction. Down at the islands they always engage "boys" from other 5 A P ril > 190B 
islands. 

1685. The French are recruiting ail the time in the Xew Hebrides, are they not? Yes ; but a French 
trader oa Api could not get an Api "hoy" to work for him. 

1686. By the Chainnnn • Presumiug some arrangement wasmade whereby the punters down there could 
be supplied with a large number of men, would that be a better arrangement For the labourers themselves ? 
If the 5 ' boys'' have lo go, I think it would. 

1687. You think it would be quite safe enough ? Yes ; in the Hebrides. 

1688. Would they be likely to uuderstand the difference between the food they would get there and the 
food they had be<>n getting in Queenelaud ? They would <juile understand that. 

1689. You think there would be no clanger in allowing such a thing ? Not in the Hebrides, 

1690. But I am talking of ihe Solomons ? I really could not say with regard to the Solomons, because I 
do not kuow anything about the traders there 

1691. By Mr. 1'mget: If inlanders elected to leave Queensland and go to jome of the plantations in the 
New Hebrides, instead of returning to their owu homes, do you think they would get an opportunity of 
returning to their own places in the future if they wished ? I think so. 

1692. There wonld be no danger ol: their being kept against their will ? No. But if a boy" has a home 
to go to, he will not cugage to work on a plantation in the New Hebrides — he would sooner go home ; 
but it would be a good idea for the " boys" who have no homes. 

1693. By the Chairman : We are told that some of these " boys" have beeD guilty of tribal offences, and 
that it is not sale for them to go back to their own islands. It would be perfectly safe for them to go 
to the New Hebrides? Tea. 

1691. Do you consider it safe for " boys" who are married to women belonging to other islands to take 
those women back with them ? It just depends. If they landed at the mission stations, they wonld be 
perfectly safe, and the Xew Hebrides are full of missionaries now. 

1695. But on the Solomons ? Well Malayta especially has a very bad reputation. 

1696. The greatest precautions will have to be taken in dealing with the Malayta people? Yes. 

1697. By Mr. Pagtt: The re are Malayta " boys" in Queensland who are married to women belonging 
to other islauds ? It would not be safe to take the women to Malayta, 

Miss Florence Young, Fairymead, examined : 

1698. By the Chairman: You reside at Fairymead plantation? Yes. Mies T 

1699. You have for ma.ny years taken a great interest in Pacific IsLinders ? T have been teaching them Young 
for twenty-four years now. We began wtrk amongst them in 1 862. /*" 

1700. During that lime you have been inclose contact with islanders from various islands ? Yes; and all 5 April, l? na 
over Queensland. We have mission stations as far as Port Douglas— fourteen mission stations altogether. 

1701. What do you call your mission ? The Queensland Kanaka Mission. 

1702. I daresay it will be more satisfactory to you if you will tell us auy thing you think likely to be of 
use to us ? Of course, 1 feel very strongly about the return of the islanders. I have been in Malayta 
twice, and am going again next nioiif h. 

1703. You have some mission stations there ? During the last two years we have opened a branch of 
the mission on Malayta with the object of providing for the " boys" who are returning. We have a very 
large number attending our mission schools. We have an average attendance of over 5,000 every week 
in Queensland, and we feci very much concerned as to the future of these " boys " who are going back. 
My own feeling is that a large number of the " boys" are returniug without the least idea of what they 
are returning to. They have been many years in Queensland. They came here as savages, but now they 
have become accustomed to civilisation, and are not really aware of the couditiou of things in the islands. 
I feel ^uite sure, from my own personal observation, that many of the "boys" do uotknow what they are 
going back to. In the old days they could recruit again. There is one particular case 1 remember now 
of a " boy" who went down, and directly he saw the condition of things in his native village — well, if you 
could say that a " boy" could blush, he blushed all over his face aud came straight back. Tbat has been 
the case with a great number, apart from those who are in actual danger of their lives. Perhaps it would 
be useful to you if ] read some exlracts from the diaries of some of our missionaries— reports of murders 
committed there. The first murder reported is that of a "boy" named Thowtonah, at Tarravauia, where 
we have a m ission station in charge of some native teachers. Then ou 9th Oct ober, 190.5, the missionary 
reports that three men were killed near Tumba, where we have two teachers stationed; and then he says — 

Last Sunday morniug we heard that a woman and four children had just been murdered 
about 3 miles away ; we heard the drum going. 
Tbe mission station al Mai u, where the missionary is stationed, has been opened for twelve years, It 
was opened by a teacher " boy " from Queensland. He held on for four years without any help 
whatever, and then other " hoys " went to his assist ance. They carried on the work with great difficulty, 
but now it is a nouri.-ihiug mission station. There are about 200 people regularly attending on Sunday, 
and thete arequite a number of Christians, and we now have a white missionary living there. He goes 
on to say with regard to this murder: — 

The murderers claim for payment. On Saturday another poor woman waskilled about 5 miles 
away. Suspected sorcery was the cause in each ca?e. 
Of course, I speak principally of Malayta, where it is a well-known island custom, if any person dies, to 
accuse someone of sorcery. They go to the witch doctor, who says, "So-and-so." Then they go and 
kill that person. In many cases "boys" have come to Queensland to escape from something of 
that kind, because, not only the person accused is liable to be killed, but his whole family is 
sometimes exterminated, and tlicy never rest until they have every member of the family 
killed. When the " boys " who have come to Queensland to escape this fate go back, the 
people there are prepared to kill them, because, unfortuuately, they have Very good memories, 
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MiwF. and they not only remember themselves, but they pass it on from father 1o son. It is perfectly 
ToUng - true, as Captain "Keynolds said, that they welcome the "boys" and share their things with them. 
f — — \ The life is communistic. They share their gardens, and, as? f:ir as I have seen, there is no such thing 
5 April, 1900. as st oring of food. They just make enough for their bare necessities, and nearly every year they go 
short during some part of the year. Last winter food was rwry scarce. We were there for a month, and 

1 was all round Malayta, and we had the greatest difficulty in buying the little native food we required 
for the sis or seven '"boys " who formed our crew. If they had a larjje supply in a village on the coast, 
there is no doubt the bushmen would come down and fight ihem for it The bushmen are very fierce, 
and they are always at enmity with the saltwater men. They have markets every two or three days, and 
the women come and do the bartering on the beach The men stand a little way off and watch the 
market. If there is no quarrel, they disperse ; but, if there is a quarrel, there will be a fight, and hve a 
may be lost. The saltwater men barter fish and saltwater, which is put into bamboos and takes the place 
of salt. They sell these things to the bush "boys " iu cxchang? for taro and yams ; but there seems to be 
no method of storing food. . 

170-1. I s there any season of the year during which Food is usually scarce ? I think so. Or course, I 
have only been down in the winter time, so that I cannot speak of the whole year from personal know- 
ledge. Wheu the crops of yams and taro come in, 1 here will be plenty of food, especially if they have 
a good season. Last year there was a drought on some of the islands, and most of ihe crops failed. 
1705. Captain Keynolds told us the yam crop is harvested in March ? The first year we went down in 
March and returned in July. The next year we wenl in July aud came back in August. 
170<i. On those occasions was food scarce ? Last time in July there was great scarcity. 
1707. Owing to the failure of the yam crop? Yes, and taro. Of course they were just beginning 
get the nuts. Malayta is a very densely wooded island, so that it is impossible to make a garden straight 
away. The trees are 300 feet high, and they have to be cut down before they can plant a garden. The 
gardens they have are only just sufficient for themselves. If they want to get any extra supply of food 
they have to clear the land first. 

1 70$ By Mr. Paget : Does that apply to the coast as well as to the bush ? Yes. Even a tiny island of 

2 or 3 acres will be covered with dense forest. The first time we went down we wanted a site for a 
mission station. We had taken a house down, and we wanted to put it up straight away ; but we found 
it was not possible to do so until clearing was done. 1 have a map here of Malayta, which shows Tula»i, 
where ihe Commissioner is stationed, and also Gavutu, which is a small island of 20 acres, and has only 
one house and a Irading station on it. There are a few cocoanut trees there. [Map handed to 
Commission.'] 

1709. By the Gliairman [looking at the map] : Are these places which are underlined the mission 
stations? Yes. We have three stations where European missionaries live — one at Kwai on the east 
roast, one at Malu in the north, and one at One Pu^u on the west co.ist. We have teacher "boys " at 
severnl other places, and their position is indicated by crosse*. The work is all pioneer work at present ; 
the houses were built during this last year. 

1710. From what you know of Malayt;a, would it be unsafe to send back a lot of men there suddenly? 
1 think so. There is a feeling that it would be safer 1o have a good number. They -want the Christians 
to go to a different settlement, as they say they will make a large settlement, and that will be safer for 
them, but it will be extremely unsafe for a single " boy " or for "boys " to go back in twos or threes. 
At iVialu they hope to make a strong settlement, aud they are building a house to receive them, but they 
cannot get food there. 

1711. They might receive a large number there, you thinh ? Unless they have money to buy rations, I 
do not see Iicav they can live the first year. 

1712. Would you favour the idea of supplying the men with rice and flour there ? It would be unsafe, 
and the great difficulty would be that there would be such a templation to ihe others to come and steal it. 

1713. Mr. Caulfeild said it would not be safe unless you landed a European to distribute it? We hope 
to form an industrial settlement, where we eould receive ihe " boys" and give them work and keep them 
togelher in that way. We eould ihen form a sufficiently strong settlement to offer some protection to 
them. I do not think myself that there will be so much danger at the mission stations. I have not 
finished reading these extracts from the missionary's diary from Malu. The missionary is Mr J. CaulfeOd, 
a son of Mr. Caulfeild, of Bundaberg. He goes on to say : — 

5th December, 1905.— About noon Peter came with the news that on the 2nd Moses Ovvsol, 
of Suarmar (a place just below Tairavunia), was murdered by some heathen. We got 
ready, imi a little before sunset started in ihe whaleboat for Tart avania, getting there 
at 1.30 a.m. Before leaving we had to get some men to remain with John Kwaualla at 
Yerombule, as the Gwaas men were hanging about below the cliff. Saw where Moses 
was killed. He was working alone about, 400 yards From the village when three meu 
came up and pretended to lend him a kind, and when the opportuuity offered they cut 
h im down. They are supposed to have come for Jack Sootow, a return from Geraldton. 
l eters br.ther, Owfelu, ol Tarravan'ia, and Uko Kwaleman, from Suaruiar, took the 
.larravania canoe and left for Telagi in (he afternoon to report the murder and ask for 
assistance. In the old days (hey could retaliate, but now they are at the mercV of the 
heathen, as so far the Government htm done nolhing unless the guilty parties have been 
caught and handed over to ihem. We feel the position very much, Hardly a week hat 
parsed lately without a mur</er in the locality. A few days before the murder of Moses a 
uoman was killed at Beenah. We ouly heard of this to-day. 

7th December Got back to Malu at 8 p.m. Found John Kwanalla and family had moved 
.J 6 ™ ^ et ?' and two "boys" were guarding Yerombule. However, it would 
appear that the Gwaas people had not been waiting for him, as yesterday they killed an 
"iSS'Sl 'n 1 - V i lag V a liltle towards Sio Harbour from here.' She had 



' poisoned" the Gwaas chiefs wi'fe, who appears to have died of 



cancer. 
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On New Year's Day a messenger came from the Suarmar people that the heathen were Miss 
harassing them so much that they had decided to leave their settlement, and they wanted OUE 
the Malu men to come round for them with their canoes, so I lent the whaleboat also, f^-f^- 
»,nd nearly all Ihe men went off for them. On our way down we passed them coming up 5 April, 
by night. It seetus very hard that they have to leave the place where they have put in 
so much work, but since they reported the murder of Moses to the Commissioner, the 
heathen have been much worse, saying they would kill them all before the man-of-war 
came. 

On 3rd January we left Betama plus one passenger, Weli-ba, a boy about two years old; the 
bush people were going to kiil him, having previously killed his father and young brothers. 
His mother and another child will probably come down later on. 

We intended to call at Su for a man who had been wounded by the heathen, but heard that he 
had been shot, fatally this time. Had there been a whaleboat at One Pusu, this man 
could have been taken there, but before the " Daphne " could get back, the heathen had 
accomplished their object, murdering his poor wife as well. 
Then the following are extracts from Mr. Watkinson's diary, from One Pusu, Malayta: — 

17th November, 1005. — After school I attended to a " boy " who forty days before had been 
shot just below the shoulder. The bone was shattered. The enemies, hearing that he did 
not die, came back ten days afterwards under cover of darkness, and ascertainiug his 
position by his breathing fired two shots ; one entered the small of his back. He had lived 
thirty days when I saw him. I did my best, but it was awful through neglect. I hope to 
bring him down to Oue Pusu \^hen we get our whaleboat. They intend to killhim. 

31st December, 1905. — Quite recently a man was shot at Pila. We wished to bring him 
down here for treatment, but having no boat could not. Now they have shot hi«s wif eand 
butchered him. 

So you see that the murders are very frequent there. 

1714. That is quite recent? Yes, the 17th November of last year, the last one. 

1715. Have you acquired any knowledge of the circumstauces uuder which men are employed at Florida? 
Of course, I should think they were practically safe there, as they are all close to the Commissioner ; but 
I rlo not know whether there is very much beiu« done at Florida. 

1716. Has Swensson not got a large cocoanut plaotatiou on Florida ? No, he has got one at Guadalcauar 
Island and one at ttiusell Island where Lever Brothers are. There is another planter at G-uadalcanar 
making a coconnut plantation there. They tried to get the labour from Malayta, but the islanders would 
not go there. 

1717. It would not be safe ? It. would not be safe to land islanders at Malayta unless they came from 
there. It would be idl right for a single man or two to go there, but it would not do to send them iu 
numbers. r lhey would not land there. The natives of Makyta would resent other islauders coming there 
and using their land. I should not think anyone would attempt to do it. 

1718. Do you know anything of the state of matters at Guadalcanar ? It is dangerous to land men 
there, and it is also dangerous on San Cristoral. 

1719. What about the labour that Swensson employs ? He goes further west. 

1720. What is the term of their agreement ? Two years. They give them £6 a'year, and keep them 
supplied with native food. 

1721. Is it anything like as good as they get here? Oh, dear, no ! They get fish now and then when 
they kill the fish with dynamite. The fish are not easily caught in the islands, and can only be obtained 
by the use of dynamite. 

1722. By Mr. Paget : They do not supply them with clothes ? Just calico. 

1723. By the Chair man: You think the men generally fear the idea of going back? I am sure they do. 
I know some who are anxious to go home to their islands, but they will be sorry when they get there, and 
it will be very unhealthy for their children. 

1724. Children who go from Queensland to the Solomon Islands are susceptible to malarial fever ? 
Every " boy" who returns from Queensland gets the fever, and some of them get it very badly. They 
reckon that in the first six months they will be bad with fever, and a great many of them die from it. It 
is very unhealthy for them to go back to the islands, as they are fed on food that they are not 
accustomed to. A large number of them get the fever before they become acclimatised, and a good many 
die. 

1725. You think there will be a high rate of mortality amongst the children? I am certain of it, as a 
good many we knew died shortly after returning to their islands. Of course, the children who have been 
brought up in Queensland are not accustomed to island life. The native houses there are extremely 
insanitary. They are very poor grass houses, and are built underneath the trees, and they are always 
damp. There is always a great deal of rain there, and even in the time of drought there is always a great 
deal of rain compared with what we have here ; but in the proper rainy season some of these villages are 
never dry. The houses are all built out of sight. We used to come to places which were marked as big 
villages on the map, but we could see nothing but trees, as the houses were all hidden beneath them. 
Some of the saltwater villages are thickly built upon, but the bush villages are scattered. The bulk of 
the boys" in Queensland come from the bush and not from the coast. "When we went there in our 
little mission boat the bushmen streamed clown from the mountains. They thought it was a labour vessel, 
and they were eager and anxious to come to Queensland, and they were very disappointed to find that it 
was not a labour vessel. That was two years ago. 

1726. You have given some consideration to the question of the deportation of these Pacific Islanders ; 
but have you evolved any scheme on your own account, or can you give ua any suggestion of any 
favourable method of overcoming the difJieulties ? We think it very wrong that the "boys" should be 
forced to go back. 

1727. That is a matter we cannot touch ? We consider that it is the death warrant of a good many if they 
are made to go, and there is a reason why they sh' uld not go back. 

1728. Are you familiar with the New Hebrides ' I have just been there. 



ass ^^^^^^^^^-^^^ 

^TXed "y rfey coine u„d„ .h. Eugliph regul,.,o M , and then Cpta.n Ka S on to. 

ff mJoS^i™ I was there/ The, told me that the populahon of the *ew Hebrides Wa « 
H Pf rPM9inP verv ranidlv, aud that was particularly due to disease 

1732 Tli have had one or two epidemics of measles there ? Yes ; and the natives have no s annua 
7*1. IfiXaSLn: To return to the question of deportation. There are some whom ,t „ould be 
inhuman^to deport, because of the fear they have of losing thcir hvus ? I 11 « k .o 

173 I- Would you think it inhume to deport men who were married ? I think .so, as the maiud men 
hnvechil rc u Win Queensland W ho attend the schools, and are thoroughly cmTised, and it seems to 
me to be a m ost inhuman thing to send these men bad, to a *t»te of savagery conditions. Of course 
those we get on the mission stations, if we are able to provide for them, will be cared for, bi to send 
them back to a native village amongst a lot of heathen people who are living in a savage condition I think 
that would be cruelty. . , 9 T , 

1735. There are a feu isolated instances where the natives are married to white women r 1 I hey cannot 

1730* There are cases of men married to women of other islands? They cannot take them to Malayta. 
1737 And some arc married tn aborigines of Australia? If they were sent to the N ew Hebrides they 
would probably be safe enough, except at Tanna, which is very wild, and also hromanga and bai.to J 
have no personal knowledge of the New Hebrides, but I have oi Malayta, in the Solomons and I think it 
would be most unsafe to send them there. In many cases the husband die*, and if his widow is with her 
own people they will look after her, but if a woman belonging to another island is taken to Malayta, and 
her husband dies from fever, then the woman would be absolutely unprotected. If she was with her own 
people they would look after her. 

1738. By Mr. P*c/et : Do the operations of the Queensland mission extend to the>ew Hebrides f Not 
at present. 

1739. By the Chairman: Tou are only working at Malayta? Just at present that is where we are 
working. 

1710. Is Ihere any part of Malayta where the Christian* would be received by your missions? Yes. 
17*1. Then the question of maintenance would come in? V'es. We could not undertake to support 
thoin unless we were a Be to form industrial settlements ihere. There are verv grave difficulties i 
connection with these industrial settlements. Jt is easy enough to start a thing, hut you want to start 
thing that yon knew \ou will be able to cany on. It is no use getting the "boys" there and making a 
beginning, and then have it break down. 

1742. The cost of clearing would have to he considered? Yes; and there is a difficulty in obtaining 

land. 

1743. It would take twelve months before you would get a crop? Yes; at the very least it would take 
twelve months. You s*e you have to clear the land and turn it over, and have it made suitable for 
growing crops. It is difficult to clear the laud The way the natives do is to make a garden on the side 
of the h*U, and they depmd «n gravitation to help them get rid of the logs and trees. The mountains 
are 4,000 feet high iu Malayta. 

1741. By Mr. Paget : Speaking of industrial settlements, would they be worki d for the profit of the 
mission ? We have not yet «,uite formed our plans. If we start industrial settlements we want to make 
them self-siippiin'tD", and also to enable the natives to earn money for themselves. At present Malayta 
has nothing to export. It is not like other islands which have copra There f^re very few coeoanuts 
the, e, a,,d there is verv little cultivation, and there is nothing to induce traders to come there, because 
there is nothing to purchase, and the people have no money to buy with. They have hardly any coeoanuts 
ou the island, and coeoanuts do not return anything for six or seven Tears. 

17 15. By the Chairman: You have in connection with your mission Christianised natives of other islands ? 
Yes. 

17 in. What do they propose for themselves— to go ba ( 'k to their #wu islands or somewhere else? The 
New Hebrides "boys" will go back to the New Hebrides, and they wit! go to the mission stations there. 
1717. I lave you any Christian men from Malayta? Yes-, l ;u g e numbers. Many of them will go back as 
teachers ; but we find, so far, that it is not much uec putting a teacher anywhere except in his own 
" passage. ' The people will listen to him in his own " ptwenRe," but if he goes to another " passage" he 
will meet with some difficulty. So far, wo find they do better work in their own " phages " 
1748. The ChriatiauUed "boys" are willing to return at cm cc ? No; they are nuV willing to return. 
They do not want to leave Queensland A great many of them are feeing it, and they are trying all sorts 
ot plans to avonl go.ng back to their isla.nk Many of them have been told that if they own land they 
will not have to return, so many of then, are trying to get laud so that they will not have to go back. 
Some of them, m trying to get land, go to out-of-the-way places and lake up elections in order to avoid 
going back. 

1749 Do you know many about this district who own land, or else earry on fanning or gardening? There 
are some at the laie, some at Y andina. and several others down the line 

1750. By Mr P«grt : There are a good number at Nambour ? Yes ; and they filter down to the Tweed 

-Kiver district, as they think they will escape there. 

17"il. By the Chairman : There are some at the Isis ? Yes 

KocLSpL 316 a8 °° d many ' a the " orthei " p " rt of the s<ate? Yes; the,e are a « ood m ™y at 

J good to" Swift N ° rth ? 5 ' 8 ° *° rtH ^ 00 There are also 
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1754. By Mr. Paget: Have you a branch of your mission at Eockhampton? No; not at Eockhampton. ^ise 

1755. By the Chairman : There are a great number of kanakas at Eockhampton ? Yes ; private people 0nD 
have been holding classes, but I do not think they have a mission there. r*^^- 
1750. There are a great number of married kanakas at Eockhampton ? Tes ; there are a great many 5 A P r, l> 
married ones living on fnruis and so on 

1757. As regards deportation, have you thought of any scheme that will minimise the deportation — We 
must take it for granted they will have to go, or at any rate, the bulk of them will have to go ? I have 
not thought of any scheme. 

17-58. We are trying to get ideas ? "We hope to form industrial settlements, and that will minimise the 
danger and the difficulty. But T do think the food question will bo the great difficulty for the first 
couple of years. 

17->9. Have you any whites at your mission stations ? We have three European teachers at present. 
17 (50 . Where arc they? All the mission stations are marked on that map I have handed in. The head 
mission is at One Pnsu, and the others are all underlined with red ink. 

J 701 . If it were necessary to seud a supply of food, it would be safe if it were sent to the care of your 
mission teachers ? 1 think so. 

1762. By Mr Nielsm : It could be distributed by the missionaries? Yes. 

17(53. By the Chairman : It woul.l not lead to any danger then to send the foodsupply there ? It might 
lead to danger. Mr. Woodford is at Tulagi, a little island of a few acres, and he has a few native police, 
but his police; ttvv. dreadfully frightened of the Malayta "boys," and they would not go to Malayta to 
arrest anyone. The only thing that they are frightened of at Malayta is a man-of-war, and there is no 
mau-ot'-war there at present. The " Pylades " was there, but she has gone home. 

1764. By Mr. Paget : And it would take a month or two to bring the man-of-war there when it was 
required ? Yes. If any trouble arose th^y used to send for the " Pylades," and she would come and 
shell the village, and kill the pigs, and set the houses on fire- 

1765. By the Chairman : It is rather peculiar to shell the village to restore order, but I suppose it is the 
only thing they can do ? Yes. The natives have been getting worse lately because they find that they 
can commit murders with impunity. There is a tribe of them who go about head hunting. They make 
a raid upon a village, and if there are a number of people working in their gardens they will shoot down 
one or two. Then thev will go to another place and do the fame, and there is no means of stopping it. 
1 760. By Mr. Paget : They go head-hunting f or profit ? I do not think they do it for profit. 

1767. Do they not sell the skulls? I do not think they get anything for them. It is for the pure joy of 
killing. The v like it It is a savage land, and they live under savage conditions. It will take some time 
to civilise them. 

1768. By the Chairman,: Great precaution will have to be exercised with regard to the Solomon Islands, 
a.t any rate? Yes. 

1709. liy Mr. Paget : Can you furnish us with a list of ihe uumber of islanders attending your missions 
in Queensland ? We cannot give the accurate number of "boys" because our statistics do not show all 
the " boys." We can give the mumbers attending the classes, but one " boy " may come again and again. 
I77t. Havo yon any ami ual report ? Certainly. I have got copies of the annual reports with me, and 
yon may have lhem, These are the last two annual reports of the mission. 

1771. 1 happened to know of this report, but I wanted to get copies from you ? Well, these are the last 
two, and they give full particulars of the work, especially in the Solomon Islands. 

1772. By the Chairman : We may keep these copies? Certainly. 

1773. By Mr. Nielson : Would not the unmarried "boys " be all right when they got back to their tribe? 
Not in all ca^es. 

1774. I mean those are not " wanted " for anything? They might or they might not. It just depends 
on circumstauces. I think it is very dangerous for a " boy " to go back with very much possessions, as 
he might he killed just for the sake of getting his things 

1775. By the Chairman : Captain Beyoolds thinks that if they divide them it will be all right ? Yes, 
but suppose they are not willing to dhdde ? 
i 776. Then perhaps there would be coercion? Y"es. 

1777. By Mr. Nielson: A little moral suasion would be introduced? Yes, and their possessions would 
not last long. 

1778. Have you a schoouer at the mission in the Solomons ? Yes, a small boat— a lt-ton boat. If the 
traders down there wantto trade, they have to pay a.ccordingto thetounage of the vessel and a. capitation 
fee besides. I think it is unjust to charge a capitation fee on the missionaries just because they are not 
ordaiued. 

1779. By the Chairman: They h:ive to p:iy a poll tax ? Yes, and they are entirely engaged in mission 
work. 

1780. Is that fked by the Imperial Government? Yes. Unless a man is ordained, he has to pay the 
capitation fee. 

1781. By Mr. Paget : What does it amount to ? £5 a year. 

1782. Have you to pay for the native teachers as well ? No, only for the Europea.ns. 

1783. By the Chairman : The missionaries have all to pay this £5 a, year? Yes; they are supposed to 
be protected for that. It is to pay for the cost of government, and to protect you That is the idea, 
but you do not get much protection. 

17S4. By Mr. Paget : In the event of some of the New Hebrides teachers going to Malayta, would they 
have to pay a capitation fee too ? No ; there is no capitation fee for the natives, but every European has 
to pay if he is not ordained Norfolk Islanders also have to pay. 

1785. But a Norfolk Islander is not a European ? They reckon him as such. 

1786. By the Chairman : Then a Pacific Islander married to a white woman would be liable to pay a poll 
tax? The woman does not pay, only the men 

1787. Do you think there is anything more you can tell us; you have given us a great deal of valuable 
information; is there mi) thing else that occurs to you that we have not spoken about that it would be 
useful for us to know ? I do not think so. 

1758. Can we keep those extracts of yours taken from the missionaries' letters ? Certainly, 
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Ion* V» m B«»ow H« Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders, Bundaberg, ex am i De d: 
B. 178 r%^C; ia ™, : Touwereforseveralyears employed as a Government agent ? Tes, betweeu 
A W did yon make many trips to the islands? I male over twenty trips. 

a« T e r uired a greatdeal of 

will take s ome f little time to send them away after the 31st December. In the first place, the difjiculty 
will be to get the necessary vessels chartered. 

1703 fly Wr. T 3 ^ : But in the ev ent of a steamer being chartered ? I would suggest that steamers 

ni^fly ^CWmarc : Would you suggest that the two groups should be dealt with separately? 

1797. With a steamer it would not matter so much ? No. A steamer could go anywhere. It is not like 
a sailing vessel, where you have to rely on the winds. . 

1798 What effect would this large influx of men have on the tood supplies of the islands ? It would not 
matter in the New Hebrides, because they have a fair supply of food there all the year round. 
1709 But have they such a supply a 3 would meet the needs of the newcomers F 1 think so. 
saw any shortage there exeept after a hurricane, and then they always had plenty of cocoanuts. 

1800. What about the Solomons ? It is a very different matter there. There they are more often hungry 
than not. 

1801. How is that? I do not think they cultivate like they do in the New Hebrides. Hi tact, 1 do not 
think it would do for them to cultivate and store up food, as it would be stolen. In the New Hebrides, 
after the yam seaaou they dry the yams and make a sort of biscuit and put it in storehouses, and that lasts 
them all the year through. 

18#2. The Solomon Islanders simply live from hand to mouth ? Yfs 

1803. Then a great deal more care would have to be exercised in landing "boys" than in the New 
Hebrides ? Yes. 

1804. Would you favour the idea of landing food with the " boys" in the Solomons ? It would be usele S8 
doing that, unless you had some European to distribute it. The idea is all right ; but the other fellows 
on shore would steal the food if it was landed with the " boys." It would have to be placed in the charge 
of the Administrator or the missionaries. 

1803. Could it not be placed in charge of the chiefs? The chiefs would immediately appropriate it. 
There is no security in property the re. 

180G. There are several people trading down thr re. You have heard of Captain Swensson ? — Do you 
know him ? I have heard of him in years gone by. 

1807. Have you heard anything of his operal ions down there — We are told he has sold out to Messrs. 
Lever Brothers ? So I have heard. 

1S0S. Do you kuow what labour he employs ? When I was down there be hnd nothing but a copra- 
station, and he used to buy the cocoanuts from the natives. He was principally trading rouud in a vessel 
and collecting copra. He had no actual plantations. 

1809. He lias plantations now ? He must have acquired thein lately. I have no personal knowledge of 
his having any. 

I^m. What labour did he employ? He would pick up a few "boys" from Ysabel, or some of those 
islands, and take them about on his ship, but he would not dare to leave one of them unless on his own 
island. It would not have been safe. 

L811. Captain Reynolds told us there is a good deal of cultivation now on Florida ? I believe there is. 
In my time it uas rather wild there. It was the head station of the Melanesiau Mission. 

1812. Does ihe mission still work from there ? I believe so. 

1813. Do they cultivate at the mission station ? They did not in those days. The " bovs " at that time 
used to have to be paid to go to school— they had to get so many sticks of tobacco before they would go 

1814. By Mr. Paget: You are speaking of many years ngo? I am speaking of from twelve to eighteen 
years ago. ' & s 

d^witlffhein C/,airman: Are you in touch with the Pacific Tshmders about here ? 1 have a good deal to 

1810. Do you kn#w h» w thpy view 
lot of them do not want to go back. 

1817. Have you any scheme iu your mind of how the deportation should be carried out ? The position 
seems to be that it will not be sale to deport them mitil the end of March on account of the Lrriiau" 
months ? That doe, not apply to the Solomons, If you have a stumer it does not Titter wit her there 

S L o' JT 1 ^ hlClin . e - t0 i th . ink that steam{,ra be the best craft to u ae ? Undoubtedly 
18,9. They can work in the hurricane months ? Ye, ; at all times of the year nd ° Ubted ^ 

1821. Would you call for tenders ? Yes 

so that it would not make so much difference d ' Stnhuted ttmM K a11 the " Phages" round the coast, 
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recruited at oue time from any oue " passage," there might be 50 or 100 to be returned now to that J- E. B. 
"passage. " ? I do uot thiuk fifty would make any material difference at any " passage." Hammond 

1824. By the Chairman- Even though they do not 3t«re f««d there? I do not think so. / 

182*5. By Mr. Paget : Ton do not foresee any difficulty in connection with the food supply ? No. 5 A P ril . 1 st 

1S26. By Mr. Nielsan : 1 1 ave you any idea of how many Malayta " boys " there are in Queensland ? I 
suppose there are 1,.500 or 2,000. 

1827. They will have to be distributed among, perhaps, fifty or sixty different " passages"? More than 
that. 

1S28. Do you think there would be many more than twenty or twenty-five for one " passage " ? There 
might be. 

1829. But in the bulk of canes there would be very few for any one " passage " ? Yes. 

1830. Ji//Mr Panel: How many villages iir« there, for instance, in the Maraniasike Passage ? It is 
lined with villager right through. 

1831. *o the islanders recruit from all those villages? Tes. 

1832. B y Mr. Niehon : As a ma.lteroli fact, very little is known of the island of Malayta except the 
" passaSes " on I he coast ? Very liith?. Nofcody knows anything exceptthoso who go in the boats. 
183:3. *o you know if there i\re many buslunen in Malayta? Not a great number, because the island is 
too narrow. They can always get across to the saltwater very quickly. 

1831. So far as you know, Malayta is a fertile island, on the whole ? Very fertile. 

1835. By the Chairman : Do you know anything about the treatment Pacific Island labourers receive at 
the hands of the French in the New liebrides? They are badly treated, 
183G. Are they badly fed ? Badly fed and badly treated. 

1837. Underpaid ? I do not think they get much pay. They are very lucky if they do. 

1838. I* there any official supervision of French employers of labour? None at all. 

18:19. Is there any supervision of English employers of labour down in the islands? There was not in 
my time, but I suppose there is now. 

1840. Labourers going there would not be happily situated if they were in the employment of Frenchmen, 
then ? 1 think the labourers would refuse to work for a Frenchman. 1 had an instance of that a few 
months ago at lugham, uhen I was relieviug there. There were some "boys" from the New Hebrides 
whose time would expire next July. Their employer wanted to sell his < state and transfer these "boys" 
to two Frenchmen. The Frenchmen were very nice men, but the "boys" refused to be transferred. 
When I asked them why they refused, the only reason they would give was, " No; me uo work alonga 
' Oui-'Oui.' " The "bojs" in tlie New Hebride* always call the French " Oui-Oui," and they say, "Me 
no work alonga ' Oui-Oui ' ; too much cross — too much ciuel." 

11341. They have a had reputation among the islanders? Tes ; and it follows them as far as Queensland. 

1812. Have you seen anything of their treatment; of the islanders ? I have seen great cruelty practised 
by them. I have seen natives shot down by Frenchmen in cold blood for the least thing — dozens of 
them, 

1813. That was some years ago ? Yes; but I do not think the French have altered much in their nature 
since then. 

1814. Tou are an old-timo Britisher, I see ? Well, I am only talkiug of what I have seen. I remember 
once, when I was at Port Sandwich, where the Freuch had military barracks, with a commandant and a 
small body of troops, :ill of a sudden we heard the bugle-call " Guird. turn out ! " and they started to fire 
furiously at some cauoe-s crossing the b.iy. AVe went ashore to see what ihey weredoing, and it appeared 
some natives were supposed to have stolen sometliiug, and the troops simply shot at aud murdered those 
uativ«s in cold blood. That was not an unusual occurrence. Some of their proceedings were revolting. 
1845. It has been suggested to us that some resideuts of the Solomon group might be willing to find 
employment for the "return 'boys'" who have nowhere else particularly to go to. Can you offer any 
opinion as to how islanders would fare down there as regards treatment? If they were under British 
supervision they would be all right. 

1816. But y«u do not know whether there is au \ British supervision there ? No. In the first place, I 
question whether the New Hebrides " boys" would go to the Solomons. 

1847. By Mr. Paget : The tjuestion is whether Solomon Islanders would go to such a place in the 
Solomons ? 

1818. By the Chairman : \l ave you heard any uatives of the New Hebrides threaten reprisals in the 
event of their being deported '< No. I think that does not enter a kauaka's head — he is too good- 
natured. 

1S49. My Mr. Niclson : We have heard of " boys" going on board a labour vessel to g0 back to their 
islands, staying on board some lime, and then changing their minds ? I believe that wiis the case in 
regard to the " Ivanhoe" ; but she was lying such a long time in the Mary Kiver. [ (hink it was the 
fault of the owuerst. They advertised the boat to go at a certain time, and thon put it off, and the 
"boys" naturally got tired. 

18oU. Asa rule' the Pacific Island Inspector would have sufficient inliui nee oyer the " boys" to be able to 
persuade them to go home, once Ihey bad gone aboard the boat ? But the inspector is U ot allowed to 
persuade 11 boys" against t heir will. Jle is not allowed to persuade them to do anything. 

1851. But you are allowed to give advice, are you not ? We give them advice, but, if they do not waut 
to go home, we cannot compel them to go. 

1852. There is a difference between compelling and persuading? A "boy" will come and 8 ay he wants 
to go home. We put his name down, ile comesba<rka few days afterwards and says he has changed 
his mind, and I f)o not think the inspector would go further than to say, " Very well, my boy." He is not 
interested in the matter. 

1853 By the Chairman : Do you think thtre is likely to be auy difficulty m gettiug " boys " to go who 
do not want to be deported ?— Will there be any danger of their secreting themselves? I think that when 
the time comes a lot of them will do that. 

1854. Clear awav back ? Yes, 

1855. By Mr. Paget: Have you had any connection with the Labour Bureau? Yes; I was officer in 
charge in liockhampron for about tuo years 

1856. By the Chairman : Did many meu register with you ? A good number. 
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J. E. B. 1857. Were you able to find situations for them satisfactorily ? No. We had about 400 the first year I 
Fammond. had the bureau. ioAO 
r^iiS %£<53£Z&Z&£?L of . Vureau? No-, ver 7 Ht„e use. 

1860. They preferred to go to the private registry olhces ? I es. 

1861. Can von account for that ? No. . . ... . 

18G? Tfo 1/r /W'' Are there insmy employers in Kockhampton and the vicinity who did make u 
the bureau? There were a few. Of' course, times were bad in 1 bi> West then. 
18(53. Did the Western employers use the bureau? They used it id the previous good seasons ; The 
was not much demand for labour when I was there. It was a very bad time irrth the drought ,„ tl 
West ; but, of course, that is no criterion. 

18G4 Vou have had no experience of the bureau in Buudaberg - I have had to deal with the men h 
lately, registering their name*, and finding employment For them if people applied for them. 
1K65. Mr. Caulfeild is your superior officer? Yes. 

Ceokge Livingstone, Storekeeper and U awker, examined: 
G. ,800. By the Chairman : What is the nature of the information you have to give the Commission? ' 
EavisgBtone. kmnv a 00(1 deal about the " boys' ' and the way 1 hey have been treated. _ 
/~^— ~\ 1SK7 We are not concerned about that— Sending tiiem away ib the ouly thing wo want information 
6 April, WM-about" I can speak on that. I think that of late a good many more "boys" would hiv e gone away 
only there is a restriction placed on them. They haw been charged an extra. £2 for going home. The 
time before last, when the " Lady Norman" was going out, a lot or Solomon "boys left Bingera They 
all wished to return home, and they applied for tickets at the inspector's office, and they wrre refused & 

passage. T wired to the Premier 

The Chairman [to the Court Onlerlif] : Would you be good enough to ask Mr. OaulteiM, the 
Polynesian Inspector, to come and hear what this witness has got to say ? 
Mr. Caulfeild later appeared in court. 

The Chairman : Mr. Caulfeild, we hav e a witness who is giving us some information about theratea 
charged on the vessels, and we thought that he might teli us something that you would be able to ciearup. 
The witness says that a number of '-boys" wuuld have taken their passages home but for the increased 
cost of passages. [To the Witness] : Will you go on from there ? 

Witness -. Several "boys " I know told me that they went to the Polynesian office and asked for a 
passage bach to their islands 

L8(>8. Here in Buudaberg? Yes, they applied at the otliee here. They wanted to go away in the " Lady 
Norman " on the last voyage. The " buys" came in from Gribson's place at Bingera. They were Solomtu 
Island " boys," and they applied to the Pol \ nesian Inspector for a vessel h«ine, but tkey weretold that 
they would' haw to pay £2 extra, as it \v«uld cost £7 fof their passage hnine. 'J he " boys " would have 
gone if fchisy could have got away by that vessel, but they ob jeeted to p/vy the extra £2. The " boys" 
were walking about the town for a considerable time until they speut all their money, and then they wen 
to Walker's place atKnockroe. If this extra £2 had not beeu imposed, the ship would have beenfilledu] 
rapidly, und a few more hundred " boys " would have been able to go home to their islands. 
1809. Do you say that these "boys" had to pay thin £1 themselves? Yes, they were asked to pay tl 
extra £2. There was au action brought against Bingera for detaining a " boy " from going home uot loi v 
ago, aud the case was dismissed on account of the boy cancelling his agreement three weeks before his 
term expired. This "boy" is in town yet. 

1870. From what source do you get your information? 1 got it froin the " boys " personally, and I have 
proof that it is true. 

1871 By Mr. Niehon: THio asked the " boys" to pay the £2 ? The Polynesian Department here. 

1872. By the Chairman: But who asked them to pay? I do not know who was in the office, but Mr. 
Caulfeild might know. 

1873. Is there any thiug else you want to tell us? Not particularly I know a good deal about the 
white labourers, as I ofteu camped on the plantations at night, and have been at the milts. 

1871. Cau you give us any information about the way the white labourers are housed and treated? 
I think the white labourers are treated just as bad as the " boys*." 

1875. Arc you not inclined to take a pessimistic view of the whole position ? Not after I have been 
with them and slept in the same place with tbem. I am speaking the trutb, and I think I am justified iu 
speaking the truth, and I cm prove everything that I say to be correct. 

Henke St. Q-eoroe Cadi/FEU.d, recalled and re-examined : 
H. St. Or. 187 0. By the Chairman : You beard what the last witness said ? Yes. 

Caulfeild. 1877. What is your version of it? In the lint instance it was supposed that the " boys " would have to 
fT^T> f' J \'x V » T * B £2 .\ If i t? 8 aftenvard 1 s that thei'mployrrs had to pav. We had explicit instruct^ 

6 April, J9»6. trorn the 1 acific Jslaud Department that no islander's nnmo could be put down on the outward list uulesathc 
£2 was provided for. hither the Department, the islander, or the employer had to pay the extra £2, and 
the Department was certainly not going to take any liability. We »-*re instructed not'to put any islanders 
on the. ,et urn list unless the extra money was provided ; the instruction* of the Department were carried 
out m it. uaa our duty to do and the " boys' resented it, of course. Thev brought a case agiiinat Gibson 
and Howes, and the defendants won the case on the gi-oundthatthe.se particular islanders had voluntarily 
eo t C n K W ag T™) A ' i™ tUe De P» rlm ° Dt has , 88 ued instructions informing us of the extra 

har llv R r rL ie K ' ndan S to fall on the last employer. Those instructions, I need 

nardly Bay, are now being carried ont. ' 

outwanHnft tlm^h™^! * e ^/*°™ ^ home J 1 entered those " W " names on the 

1879 Have some gone home since ? \ es. As regards these eleven or t welve " bovs " thev had S-.vin« 
Bank accounts amount.ng to £220, eo they were a fortunate lot of " boys." 7 * 



'if 
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(Bundaberg.) 

FRIDAY, 6 APRIL, 1906. 
Present : 

Mb. B. A. RANKING, P.M. {Chairman) | Mn. W. T. TAGET, M.L.A. 

Me. C. F. NIELSON, M.L.A. 
Thomas Wilson Si.oane, Cab Proprietor, examine d : 

1880. By the Chairman: I believe you are anxious to give evidence before this Commission? Yes ; with T. W Sloane. 
reference to the deportation of Pacific Islanders. I think it would be unfair to insist upon some of the ^—w^—^ 
islanders goin£ back to their islands. Some of Ihem have been here for over twenty yeurs, and some of 6 April, 1906. 
them are married to women who do not belong to the same islands as themselves. 

1881. Have you any other reasons ? In many instances, if they go back, they are likely to meet with 
ill-treatment. After their long residence in Queensland they will be almost strangers in their islands. I 
think that those men should not be sent away, but that they should be sent up to the Northern planters, 
who should give them 15s. a week and rations, and take out a liceuse for each kanaka they employ of 
£1U a year as a guarantee of good faith that the kanaka will contribute reasonably to the revenue of the 
Slate. 

1882. You are aware, I suppose, that such a scheme would necessitate fresh legislation ? On that one 
point, possibly, but fresh legislation would be better than inhumanity. 

1883. ould you like to say anything more on that point ? If ihey were scut North, they would be a 
benefit to the Northern planters. The coming eanc cutters would, in the course of a fW years, become 
acclimatised in the Southern district?, and then they would be able to go to work io the North. The State 
would benefit by the adoption of my suggestion. I do not wish to say that the kanaka should compete 
with the white man, because the white man's requirements in life compel him to contribute a certain 
revenue to the State. The kanaka's requirements are not the same, and therefore I hold that he should 
be handicapped. 

1884. I believe you have given some attention to the invention of a labour-saving machine ? Tes ; a cane- 
cutter. I have a cam-cutter which men who are competeut to judge admit is the greatest advance that 
bas yet come forward. I do not pretend to perfection. Our harvesting machiue was not a* perfect when 
it was first brought out as it is to-day, and the canecutter is just on the same lines. I have gone into 
the thing differently to most men. 1 say that cane will have to be planted to suit the machine. I am 
not inventing a machine to cut cane as it has been planted in the past ; but, when they plant cane to 
suit the machine, they are planting it also to allow better treatment from the beginning to the finish, in 
the way of weeding, trashing, ami everyLhimj else. I can suggest a scheme for planting cane that will 
be an advance on the present system. 

1885. Have you et'er made a wtrkiug mode! of your machine ? We have had a very rude machine. 
Unfortunately, I <itn not a man with money, and I have to depend on somebody else. I took in a man 
on condition that he financed the whole thing. He was to take a half-share, and I was to have a half- 
share. His son was au engineer, and he was to build the machine. 

1880. Was the machine built ? No. Evidently they got; into the invention simply to hold it back. 
1887. Have you patented it? It is patented. They were willing to buy the patent themselves, but 
that is about all they cared to do. 

18-^8. AVhat would be their object in retarding the invention ? They have reasons of their own. If 
they could fire me out for a few pounds, the thing would go along, but tbey can't. 

1889. But surely the invention of such a machine would be in the interests of the cultivator of cane? 
This man is very much interested in the kanaka, and he thinks nothing can be right unless the kanaka 

1890. Tour idea is that he was afraid it would eusuredoing without the kanaka? Most decidedly. 

1891. By Mr. Paget : You are a ware tLat the Federal Parliament has said that the kanaka shall be done 
without ? Yes. 

1892. By the Chairman : Is there anything more you can tell us ? Yes. I consider that the consumer 
of sugar has a right to demand a fair rate of pay to those employed in the industry. 

1893. That is a matter which the different asscciations w ill probably regulate amongst themselves — Are 
you referring to sugar-workers' wages generally ? Yes. 

1891. Is t here any fixed scale of wages? To my mind, the men employed in the sugar industry should 
receive 7s. a day. 

1895. How ninny hours a day ? I should fix it: at nine hours a day. 

1896. That is fifty.four hours a week ? Tes. 

1897. Is there anything else you wish to tell us? I consider it advisable to let or give 5 aCren of 
inferior land — such as there are some thousands of acres of im this clisti iet — to men who are wiling to work 
in the sugar industry, not for the purpose of growing sugar, but of making homes for themselves. On 
those areas they might grow flowers tor perfumes, and tlity might a!*o gather the leaves of the ti-tree, 
which grows in abundance here, to make eucalyptus extract from. That would give the men employment 
in the slack season. The mills round here have any amount of boiler-power, which they could utilise in 
the off season for the purpose of extracting these perfumes. 

1898. Is there anything else that hns occurred to you ? We do not wa.nt a system of immigration at the 
expense of the country. AVe want to get men who are willing to marry and settle down on these small 
areas> and their offspring would be able to assist in the sugar industry. The State is now paying a bonus 
of 4s. Id. per ton on the cane. That is all right, but there are men here who were very well satisfied, before 
there was any bonus, to lease 'and on a royalty of Is. per ton, but since the bonus was granted they are 
claiming a royaltv of 2s. a ton. They are claiming 2.5 per cent, of the bonus, which, I hold, is for the 
worker and not for the landowner. 

1899. By Mr. Nielson : Do you know of any case where the royalty has been increased since the bonus 
came into force ? Yes, it has beeD increased at Windermere and also at Rubyaua. It has been increased 
there to about 4s. 
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c?oI*Wt Aey have ao right to be assisted with cheaper labour than the Sout hern grower, and you could 
increase the Sense fee to £20 or £30 a year. Very likely that would be a fair rate to charge on all the 
alien rac,rwho are not accustomed to the treatment of the Britisher, who ha, certam surrounding, aad 

f^tX^Tpt^U Tn suggesting this wage to the kanaka, you espeet the- employer to feed him 

So3. In suggesting a white man's wage of 7s. a day, he would have to feed himself ? Yes There i. 
one objection to the planters providing the men with tucker. If the employers would erect hoarding 
houses on their plantations, and let them to mea who would board the meu working on the plantains at 
a reasonable rate, it would be much better than the present system. It would encourage the men to stay 
there over Sunday. , . , . , , ,. , 

1904 By tlie Chairman : Are you aware that there has been recent legislation passei dealing with the 
accommodate provided for sugar-workers ? I am aware that legislate n has been attempted, but it ia 
not satisfactory. 1 think the legislation should insist upon the establishment ot the boarding-house 
system. If men were obliged to cater under competition, the men would get better value than they do 
under the barrack system. . _ 

1905. Have you read the Shearers and Sugar Workers Accommodation Act.'' Js o. 

1906. Well, if you buy a copy of it and read it, you will find it very instructive? I am making my 
suggestion and not tfoing by that. I consider that it would be better to encourage men to pay board. 
At present the planter does not pay his meu with rations. He simply pays him a wage and allow" LJ 
to fossick for himself, so far as food is concerned. 

Maluini, Pacific Islander, examined : (Mr. J. E. 1. Hammond, Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders 
acting as Interpreter for the witness and the three following witnesses.) 
Maluini. 1907. By the Chairman : What island do you belong to ? Malayta. 
— N 1908. Where did you work last ? Mackay. 
6 April, 1996. 1909. By Mr. Nielson : Are you married ? Ves. 

1910. Are you married to a, Malayta womau ? Yes. 

1911. How many years yon stay alonga Queensland ? Twenty years. 

1G12. Did you go home, or did you stop in Queensland all the time ? I stop here all the time. 

1913. Have you spoken to auy men from your owu village who have been there recently ? Yes. 

1914. Do you want to go boiue ? Yes, I want to go home. 

1915. Are you frightened to go home ? No ; I am not frightened. 

1916. You are not frightened to go back to your own islaud ? No. 

1917. Are any of your relative* and friends still at your Tillage? Ob, yes ; plenty. 

1918. Why did you come down from Mackay to Bundaberg? I come down to go alonga boat back 
home. 

1919. Are you going home ? Yes. 

1920. And your wife and children, too ? Yes. 

1921. By the Chairman ; How many children have you got ? Three. 
1022. T thought there were four children ? One died at Gladstone. 

1923. Where is ynur wife ? She is still at Gladstone, and will come down to-night. 

1924. By Mr. Nielson: What do you want to explain? I went to speak to master. 

1925. What master ? Master who look after " boy." 

1926. By Mr. Paget : You mean Mr. Kaunie, A ssistaet Inspector of Polynesians at Mackuy ? Yes ; Mr. 

1927 By Mr. Nielson: You complain of being out of pocket through having to come down from 
Mackay:' Yes. 

1928. Did Mr. Hannie tell you to come down here ? Yes. 

1929. He told you to come here and buy 'em passage ? Yea. 

1930. Where yeu work last time ? Mr. Campbell, alonga The Palms 

IS' TnnYS,- "" limS '' H '° r \ in o K f v * lr , rilln l )betl ? 1 ^ agreement wbeu I left Mackay. 
1942. 5fou broke your agreement ? Yes ; he no vaut em " boy." 

1933. How long ago you break 'em agreement? Thirteen weeks. 

1934. You lose 'em your money ? Yes. 

1935. How much money you lose 'cm ? £\) 10s. alonga Mackny 

F'J, A? 7 - yo " 1 l»d ^ pay my passage alonga ship. 

W %' Bl Mr iZ T V mPan ym "' P^'^W ******* ? >U and this ship too. 

J ?, y Mr - * ldson: You P*y Jour passage this ship to take you back to the islaud * Yes 
9 SVr'tr St WfJ £9 for .(earner and „ tu ; n in .Sooner, 

pickaninny 9 ' ^ y ° W returu fare ? Yes > myself, my wife, and 

wS' ^tr U J &y - y ° Ur P , a r SSage al W J 8tea,ner fr01n to Bundaberg 9 Ye* 

lniL ytheChmrman: Il0W mUCh * d ™ ? 1 PM£1 15s. for g my 8 e.f e ;and £l ].5s. form? 

™L^ Ir - Pmt] M y ° U W for *™ Pickaninny? Yes, I pay £1 1.5, for big 

1944. That is your eldest child ? Yes 

Ja 9 ssa ge % ^ ***** '' ^ * £5 5 '" ^ ta other £1 10s. for? I pay £4 f 0P the schooner 



passage. 

1948. I„„ have to buy food here J&uiZj t£ * 
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1949. Tou have to buy sleep, too ? No ; only ki-ki. 

Mr. Hammond : Captniu Reynolds says he could have gone on the ship yesterday if he had h'ked. f 

1950. By Mr. Niehon : Have you got a box? Yes. 6 
19-51. Tou got money in your box? No money now ; money all finished. 

19.52. By the Chairman : Where is your money? I spend 'em on myself, wife, and children. I had no 
work for three months, and had to buy food for myself, wife, and children. 
1953. Have you any money in the Savings Bank ? No. 

1951. By Mr. Niehon: Yvhy you not go home before? I thought Queensland wanted " boy" all the 
time. 

1955. By the Chairman: Ton thought they always wanted you to work ? Yes. 

1956. By Mr. Niehon: There are plenty of "boys" at Mackay who want to go home? Yes ; but they 
got no money to pay passages home. 

1957. By the Chairman: There are plenty of " boys " wanling to go home, but have no money to pay 
their passages ? Yes ; they have no money. 

195S. By Mr. Paget: Did these " boys " break their agreements like you did? Yes. 

1959. Did all the " boys " break their agreements to go home? Yes; some wanted to go, and some 

wanted to stop. Government would not let them go. as they have no money to pay passages. 

ltKiO. By the Chairman : Who would not let the "boys" go home unless ihey paid their paasages? 

Kannie Government and llornbrook Government. 

1961. Mr. Kannie and Mr. Hornbrook wanted you to pay your passages first ? Yes. 

1962. By Mr. Niehon : Did you ask Mr. Campbell to pay the extra money for your fare h«cne? I ask 
him, and he said 1 have to p:iy passage myself. 

1963. By the Chairman! You asked your last employer to pay the extra £2, and he said he would not? 
Yes. 

1964. By Mr. Nielson: Bid you ask Mr. Kannie or Mr. Hornbrook to speak to your employer and get 
him to pay your passage money? Yes; Mr. llornbrook ask Mr. Campbell. 

1965 What did Mr. Campbell say ? He said he would not pay passage. " Boy" would have to pay 
himself. 

1966. By the Chairman : They asked your last employer, and he refused to pay ? Yes. 

1967. By Mr. Niehon: Suppose ship give passage for nothing, plenty " boy" go home ? Oh, a lot. 

1968. Plenty " boy" stop at Mackay no got 'em work ? Oh, plenty. 

1969. And no got 'em money ? No got 'em money, and waut to go home. 

1970. By the Chairman : Those " boys" no get 'em work at Mackay ? Plenty work there, but only 
white man work now. 

1971. No work for " boy*" ? No. 

1972. If " boys" go to Mossman they get work there? Oh, plenty work. 

1973. Suppose those " boys" get work at Mossman, would they go ? Yes, they go quick. 

1974. They cannot afford to pay their o*vn passages? No. 

1975. By Mr. Niehon: Do you know if there is any work at the Mossman ? Yes, some " boys" already 
go up, some more signed to go up, and some m»re would go if they could. 

1976. By Mr. Paget : Did you say some have signed and not gone up yet? No ; those who stopped did 
not sign agreement. 

1077. By Mr. Niehon : Do you want to get that money you paid for your passage ? Yes ; I want 'em 
back. 

1978. By the Chairman : You think you are entitled to it, and that you ought to get it hack ? Yes. 

1979. You think you ought to have £10 15a. 2d. iu your pocket? Yea. 

1980. By Mr. Paget: Is there anything more you would like to say ? No more. 

1981. By the Chairman : Are you missionary " boy" ? No. 

1982. You go alonga school ? No. 

1983. Your children go to school ? No. 
198 4. Your children talk English ? Yes. 

1985. Can they read the letters? No ; they no go to school. 

1986. By Mr. Paget : Did your pickaninny not go to school at Walkerston ? No. Me long way from 
Walkerston, and too far to go to school. 

Manatah, Solomon Islander, examined: 
By the Chairman : Where you come from ? Uru, near Kwai. 

By Mr. Niehon: JIow long have you been in Queensland? Twelve years. . 
Have you been home since you first came here? No. 6 
Do you want to go home? Yes. 

Have you heard from any of your friends and relatious lately, or yon get 'em message from your 
mother, or brothers ? Yes ; they want me. 
They want you to go home ? Yes. 

Is there plenty of food at your "passage" ? Oil, yes, plenty ki-ki there all the time. No hungry 



1987. 
1988. 
1989. 
1990. 
1991. 
father, 
15)92. 
1993, 
there. 
1991. 
1995. 
1996. 
1997. 
199S. 
1999. 
2000. 
2001. 
2002. 
2§03. 



Where did you come from ? Mnckay. 

Are you going home in the " Ivauhoe," that ship in the river? Yes. 
Did you pay your passage of £2 ? Yes. 
Who been tell you to pay that £2 ? Mr. "Rannie. 
Where you work last time in Mackay? Mr. Bryson. 
By Mr. Paget : Where Mr. Bryson's place? Plane Creek. 

By Mr. Niehon : Did you ask Mr. Bryson to pay your passage ? No ; I no ask him. 
Did you ask Kannie to ask him? Yes; and Mr. Kannie told me he would not pay. 
•id you break your agreement alonga Mr. Bryson? Yes. 
How long ago ? One week before Christmas. 
The Chairman [/o Mr Hammond] : There was no regulation then ? 
Mr. Hammond : No ; the regulation was not issued until the middle of January. 
By M r. Niehon : Have you got a box ? Yes, 
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Manatoh. 2005. Plenty in it? Oh, a Tittle ; not much. 
f-^J^ — s 2006. Have you any money ? No. 
6 April, 1906.2 007. Have you got a wife ? No; no savee. 

2008. By Mr. Paget : You got 'em Mary alonga island ? JNo. 

2000. % tte Chairman : What did you do with the money you had ? Eat em. 

2010. How much money did you have when you were paid off ? £d> 13s. 3d. 

2011. By Mr. Nielson: Tou got 'era money in Savings Jiank i ->o. 

2012. You no save 'em money ? N». 

■»0l3. Tou like to get back that m.nev you pay alonga passage, no. 

2014. Tou no want 'em that £2 back ? Oh, yes; I want em. 

2015. By Mr. Paget : You break 'em agreement ? Yes. 
2016 What name Government speak alonga you ? Mr. Itanme. 
2017. Did Mr. Rannie tell you if you broke your agreement you pay your own passage? *o; I want to 

20l8 O, Did Mr. Hannie tell you, "Suppose you break 'em agreement closo up Christmas, Government 
tell von you pay passage " ? No ; he not been ask me. 

2019 HyV. iifao»T Supposing you go home by this boat, ami Mr. CaulfeiU sends yon the £1 by 
some other boat, do you think von will get it? I do not t Junk so. I too tar from salt 

2020. Zfy ATr. P^e/: Do youluow of any more "boys" from your village who arc now in Queensland? 
No. 

2021. None to go home with you? No, me the last. , „ , . . - 

2022. How many miles is your village from the ship ? If me start 6 o clock, me get there 7 o clock at 
night. 

2023. By the Chairman : You belong to the mission school ? iS o. 

202k Your tribe sometimes go down to salt water when boats come in ? Sometimes they go down. 

2025. THey go down to get salt water and ki-ki sometimes ? Yes. 

2026. One fellow go down oue week ? Two, three, four fellow. 

2027. Do they go down every week or e^ery month ? Sometime every week; sometime not so often. 

2028. Can you see the ship from your village? No. 

2029. By the Chairman: How did you see the ship when you came to Queensland ? When ship come 
up, me down at salt water. 

2030. By Mr. Nielson: You only one fellow? Yes. 

2031. You no frightened to go home ? No. 

2032. Suppose you stop at your "passage" and no friend there, you walk longa. bush ? Yes. 

2033. You no frightened salt-water " boy " when you w;dk longa bush by yourself? JH 
frightened. 

2031. By Mr. Paget: When you go by tlie schooner, will some of your frieuds stop lou%a saltwater, 
look out for you ? No. Me leave box longa salt- water friend, then me go to my friend by myself. 

Lumac«sa, Pacific Islander, examined ; 
Lumiicona. 203,"). By Mr. Nielson : What island you belong to ? Malayta. 
/— *~v^^ 2036. You belong same " passage" longa Manatah ? Yes. 
6 April, 1900. 2137. Not same village? Yes. 

2038. You come Queensland same ship Manatah ? Yes ; but not same time. 

2039. 1 tow long you been stop Queensland ? Twelve years. 
2QW. You come from Mackay ? Yes. 

2011. Where you work there ? Mr. McCready, of Palmyra. 

2012. You break agreement ? No. Me finish three years. 
204-3. "When y«u finish ? Last time me work Parleigh. 
204A. "When your agreement finished at Parleigh ? Four weeks ago. 
'2015. Have you paid your passage money home? Me piy £3 15s. 6d. 

2016. Whe told you to pay lhat ? Mr. Hannie and Mr. Horubrook. 
2047. Did you ask your master at Farleigh to pay passage? No. 
204 8, Did you ask Mr. Kannie and Mr. Horubrook to pay ? Yes; they say, I pay myself. 
2049. When did you ask them ? Last week, when 1 wanled to come down here. " 

20 "j0. How much money had you when you left Farleigh ? £h. 

2051. Have you any money in the bank? Yes, about £10. 

2052. Have you got a box ? Yes. 

2053. Have vougot plenty for your box ? Nothing. 
20.54. Have you auy money ? No. 

oS' »T ^™" ot '° &t J 0Ur o m °I> H y. nave y°" ? Me lone some, buy tucker, buy «ome clothes. 

20.,b. \\|,ul.elo1he M ou buy? Prouser and shirt me wear, and trousers ami " shirts in box. Me b»v 

things rnr mj bn\ now. 

2057. How miiuh money did you rlraw when you left Mackay? £10. 

2058. Where is your bos ? My box longa George Livingstone. 

Mr, Mehon[to Mr George UrLujf, | : (lave these "boys " either goods or money? 

pitfSiKj. ~o be the only one. He brought his money do/. The others 
Mr. Nielson : But have they anv goods ? 

f/ milf n S J°T \ eS Lf?i d ^ en f llt n » the shi P with various things in fchem 

hehafgof? You heard the last" b ( ,y» 8iy that he had not much in his box. » yl know wtt 

2059 M M 1 L %?eIsTuo l £]wf ^ ^ ^ ^ ken fr ° m the 8tati ™. ^ on the ship, 
passage? Yes L ] U y ° U WBnt *° § et tUat mone y back that you paid for your 

IZ. Y^go dol k s!.t wafeTZ ^ * ^ * ^ **« ^ ^ ™* ™ I think so. 
2062. Suppose Government send you message, you get him ? Too far go down salt water. 
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2063. Do you know plenty " boys" want to go home, suppose their passage paid ? Yes- Lumacona. 

2064. Do you know any " boys" who have not got the extra money to pay their passage? Plenty hare ^— 

no money like to go free. 6 April, 1906. 

206o. My Mr. Paget: How many "boys" do you think there are in Mackay who have no money but 
who want to go home ? A good many — close on 100. 

Sa.ssa.ck, Pacific Islander, examined : 

2066. My the Chairman : What island do you belong to ? Ambrym. Sassack. 

2067. Hnw long hsive you been here ? Twenty- two years. /'""**- Ak -^~ > \ 

2068. Have you been home? I have never been home since. 6 April, 1906. 

2069. You belong to Ihe Salvation Army ? Yes. 
20/0. Are you married? No. 

2071. Can you read and write ? I can read, and 1 can write my own name. 

2072. By Mr. Niehoii : l)o you know any New Hebrides " boys " here who wunt to go home, and have 
not the money to pay their passage ? Yes. I hear a g«od many New Hebrides " boys " say they have 
no money to pay theii' passage, and they say the £5 is all that should be paid. 

2073. They think that plenty ? Yes. 

2074. Are there many Ambrym " l»oys " here ? A good few in Bundaberg. 

2075. With no money ? Yes 

2076 ~Bo they want to go home? Yes. 

2077. My the Chairman : Would they go now if they got the chnnce ? Yes, they would go straight away 
if they got the chance in the " Ivanhoe." 

2078. By Mr. Nichvn : And if anyone paid their passage ? Yes. 

2079. 11 ow many do you know who would like to go home who have no money ? I could not tell you 
how many, but I can soon find out. 

2080. Suppose you fiud out, you tell us Saturday night ? Very well. 

2081. You want to go home yourself ? I have applied to be admitted into the Salvation Army Training 
Home in Melbourne. 

2082. What are you going to do there — Bo you want to go back to Ambrym and teach? Yes. 

2083. Ouly you want to learn a bit more first ? Yes. 

2084. By the Chairman: I lave you had any answer to your application ? Yes. They sent me a form to 
sign every answer — whether I am married, and so on. I hare done that, and then the.y sent me another 
form to go to a doctor to be examined, and I got a letter last night that I am to go to Melbourne. 

2085. When do you think you will go ? At the end of this month. 

John EmitrsJ* B.nmcnv Hamm«nd, Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders, further examined r 

2086. My the Chairman: Are there any Solomon Islanders about here who would go if their passages J. E. B. 
were paid ? I do not think so. In Bundaberg they all know about the passage money. Hammond. 

2087. liy Mr. Niehnu : You hare had information about is for over a month ? Yes. — A ~^~~~\ 

2088. Don't you think the same instructions were sent t» Mackay ? Undoubtedly. They were sent to 6 April, 1906. 
all the inspectors.* 

Georoe Pmur Bariseb, M.L.A., examined: 
20S9. My the Chairman : You know exactly what we want, so if you will give us any information that G. P. Barber, 
will help us we mil be gla<l to receive it — We want to find out amongst other ihings whether there will «^a_- — ^ 
be sufficient labour here for the future, and, if not, how that labour can be nttracted and retained here ? 6 April, 1906. 
Yes, I have made a note of that. 

2090. 1 will not interfere with yon at all, but let you give your evidence in your own way ? Well, I 
notice from the evidence already tendered, especially by the phmters, that they seem to view with 
considerable apprehensiou the prospect of a shortage of labour in this district. I differentiate between 
the planters and the grower*, and when I say plan ters I mean the large proprietor mostly. I do not 
think, so far as I know, that there is a solitary planter who has the slightest conception of the present 
supply of labour in the district, chiefly, I believe, because they have not taken the trouble to ascertain. 
We people in Bundaberg have been used to these kind of scares, I might call them, for the many years I 
have been here, something like fourteen or fifteen years now ; and yet when the season has come round 
our chief difficulty has been te find work for the large body of men that gravitate towards tha centre of 
this district. 

2091. My Mr. Paget : From Brisbane and other places ? Yes, from Brisbane and other places. Now, 
for instance, it is the general practice here for the men to commence congregating in the town and in the 
immediate vicinity of the town nearly two or three months before the crushing begins. This year, 
partly, T presume, through the passes having been too easily granted, especially from Brisbane, there have 
been a large number of men gathered here ever since the beginning of the middle of February, and the 
difficulty buciimo so acute that the other week, while I was in Brisbane, 1 had an interview with the Chief 
Secretary. Owing to llio reports appearing in the metropolitan Press, wir. s which were sent from 
Bumlnuery, and also bejanse of the new s which nppeared io the local Press here, I interviewed the Chief 
Secretary on the subject. I told the Chief Secretary that it was not right for the Brisbane pe»ple to be 
loading tl«s community up with a lot of ui. em ployed, and that it wasample time to send these men along 
at the cud ofMa.y. Now for 1 he past few years there has been a considerable number of petty thefts 
aud roblei iis going on in llutuiaberg tluough these people being seut up here, and others who have come 
up by train ami " on their own" from outside. Despite that fact, I think I am quite correct in saying 
that there is not a solitary planter in Bundaberg who has taken the trouble to ascertain the quantity of 
labour available in Bundaberg for the coming season. Many of these ar^ men who follow the sugar 
season here year after year. Some of them, I know, are unsuittd altogether for the work. 

'After tbe clo.se of the proceedings for the day, Mr. Caulfeild banded to tbe Coma, 
by biin from Mr. Rannie, Asaiatimt Inspector of Pacific Inlanders, Mackay, relative tc 
Maratah regarding the iacren^d charge- for passage money :— 

'• Numbers l3(Lmoaojna) and 14 ( Msuitab} elec!t?d pay own e^tra charges am) go at onee rather than wait employers 
who are contesting legality of demands to pay for tbem. lumbers 15 (Maluini) and Hi man and wife received 
ten pounds more than demanded by Department on cancellation of agreement and employer holds this more 
than sufficient. Kanuie," 




'LAKD. : | 

„ f *i, nth^r* who have cotne here? Yes, some of those who 
By tU Chairman: Jou .^^J^f^S^c. -th the statement made by M r. 
otne here are unsuited for the wo. k j DU J 1 , of the ^ en who coine here are nnsmted forthe 
mull and others, the other day, that a large name. rot the Ml n aqujU Eefioerv _ 
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pT 7 S/ST^ .XMJ -not secure the nece 3sar y 

the first hotel and *^ » e « k ^ 

S^r^ f O ttyht ^ Xep STa tree or in the bush. T heu there are others in 
^^^^t^n pttrl^the, ? 1 -uld not go higb.rt.ban ^ per e eD , 

1 tWnk I amJidte 7 C "rect There are men ,vho I am . peeitiw would come 
here * ^conditions wore better, £ they have been for one or two seasons. But what do hey find 
when they come "ere? They find that the conditions which prevailed m the part prer oil in .one or two cases 
now There is one plantation in this district which has not made the shghtest attempt to Carry out the 
provisions of the legislation passed (hiring the last session. „„„ tl 
2094 Por the accommodation of labourers? Yes. •« the large property, until quite recently, the 
sanitary eruditions were abominable, closets being placed in the vicinity of sleepmg rooms 

2095. That will be altered now ? Yes ; but men became s o disgusted, with the « re* <* ed conditions that 
prevailed that they took very strong exception to any further connection with the sugar industry. 
Probably some of them will return when they know of the improvement m the sanitary condition, sleeping 
accommodation, and living arrangements. Noself -respecting man would work on some ot the plantations 
owing to the wretched conditions that prevail. The planter has only himself to blame for the positron 
that has been created, and he is responsible for the strong antagonism that exists between the majority 
of the workers in the district and the planters. . 

2006. We are onlv interested in inquiring whether there is enough labour for the industry, and how it is 
to be kept here— i he improved housing accommodation that has now to be provided will tend to keep the 
labour here? That is so. One thing that I think comes within the province of the Commission is that 
the iilauter says he must have reliable labour if the industry is to be carried on successfully. I am 
prepared to grant that; but, as the representative chiefly of the working man here, I hold that, if the 
planter wants reliable labeur, it is only logical and right that the worker should ask for reliable 
employment. Noi\, from the Tweed right away to the Mossman, directly the cruahiug is finished, the 
white men— and good meu too— have been sacked, and the planter has not cared a rap where they have 
gone to. 

2007. That has been simply because the farmer did not require thoir services, as he had labour of 
another description— He is going to lose that labour now, and we want to find out how labour is to be 
provided for him? That is oue feature, but the planters have been able to play a pretty strong game of 
bluff. At every opportunity they have dispensed with the white man ; they have not been loath about 
committing breaches of the Pacific Island Labourers Act in getting "boys" to eut firewood and do 
work that is distinctly illegal. 

2098. By Mr. Paget : How many years were you working at Mitlnquiu ? About five years. 

2099. Was there very much trouble tn connection with the men employed at Millaquin ? Very little. 
2100 Were the men employed there local residents, or were they tnfu. who travelled to the district in 
search of work? The men who worked during the refining season were largely local men, aud probably 

ir thirty men would come along duriug the season. During the juice season they would probably 
have 130 or 140 uicn from •utside. 
2101. Meu travelling into the district? Yes. 

21*2. Was there more trouble in connection with men who travelled into the district in search of 
temporary employment than with local residents— that is in the way of meu not being suitable for the 
wark ? No; because I had charge of the raw sugar department, in which we employed a lar«e number 
of men, aud I consider myself a fair judge of a man's capabilities, aud we had plenty of meu to pick from. 
If a man went away and indulged in drink, my practice was to give him ono opportunity of retrieving 
himself. If he did it again, he would have to go. We were in a position to piek and choose. 

2103. Then, the refinery being practically in the town, you had the pick of the men who came to the 
district? Yes. 

2104. By the GJunrmm: We are told by Mr. Caulfeild that there are betweeu 250 and 300 men in the 
vicinity who are out ot employment, irrespective of the local men who are out of work -Have vou any 
idea as to whether that is a fair estimate ? 1 believe it is. 

2105. Mr Caulfeild says there are ISO to 20U local men out of employment ? I do not think there is 
that number. Some of them may have two or three day, 1 casual labour; others are going out wood- 
™tting stone-breaking, and thing, ot that sort. As soon ;;, t he SU gar season starts thoy drop all that. 
2MG . Ynyaid you though ,t desirable to find work for t\ wse men during the olf season- Will not 

°I \ ,? re<llt,r .. fl '!} t!, °, °. uUl 1 vatlon of ™™ a ft cr the Pacific Islanders have to leave? A large 
number ot them will find work in that way. ° 

2107. What uages does the ordinary man get at Milkqmn? 5s. 6.1. to Os. a day and lin.l themselves. 

£ /er^Td J' r«Trf ^ ^'^^ avA ^ A feW 7**" ^ ot "worked 

2 OK 'A \ i Tia f. ■ n -° cked °* tl,ero has bcea a certi "'» ™ou»t of dUcntonf 
rations^Vow i nnV*° 1 the ™»«»™ «W V™* an ahle-bodied farm labourer is £l a week and 

2109. You say that the men at Millaqiun arc getting 5 7 » ? inftlf/f T »» 
There are a few kreaks S^ L, " e <J*. mi. a cia\ , ami it is u t absolutely permanent ? 
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who is paid in cash has an advantage, because he is in a position to buy what he chooses. I notice from G. P. Barber, 
the evidence given before the Commission that the tendency is to say that the value of rations is about ^-^-\->— 
10s. a week ; but 1 would guarantee to cater for .feeding the men as they have been fed for years at 6s. a 6 April, 1906. 
week and make money out of it. 

2111. And find a cook for them? I would cook myself. 

2112. Tou would have to pay yourself ? Yes ; I would guarantee to keep them for 6s. a week ; and, if 
they would give me 10s. a week, I would make money. Of course that is for a considerable body of men. 
Tou could not do it for a half dozen meu. Adhere you had twenty or thirty men ) ou could. 

2113. By Mr. Paget : One or two witnesses have said that they were paying £1 a week to their field hands 
and allowing them 8s. a week in lieu of rations, and married men had cottages, wood, and water given 
them for nothing — Now, would those men be as well off as the man on Millai|uin who gets 5s. 6s. a day 
and has to pay for his food ? I should say he would. That would be equal to 35s. a week. 

2114. By the C1\*irman: We have evidence that that waj^e is paid? Yes ; but 1 do not think 20 percent, 
of the men on tho plantations are getting that. 

2115. By Mr. Paget : The evidence showed that single men could also receive 8s. in lieu of rations, 
aud keep themselves? 'flint ia quite possible. 

211(5. They would pay no house rent? N» ; but that is only on one plantation — that is not the general 
rule, 

2117. By the Chairman. : AVhat do you think a fair price for ordinary field labour ? I should say that a 
reasonable minimum rate should be not less than 27s. (3d. a week and rations 

2118. For work all the year round ? Yes. 

2119. How high should it go if 27s. 6d. is the minimum? .Say 30s.; but I wish to differentiate 
between the cutting season and the slack season. 

2120. By Mr. Paget : Do you suggest those rates for the slack season ? Yes ; for ordinary cultivation, 

2121. AVhat would you think a fair price for cutting and loading— Have] you ever seen that work done ? 
I did it myself years ago. 

2122. AVhat do you consider would be a fair price ? I think 35s. a week and rations. I know it is higher 
than the general average, but I think it is worth it. 

2123. How many hours per week ? I do not see how you could work it less than fifty or fifty-fonr 
hours a week. 

2124. By the Chairman: Mr. Lutz, one of the witnesses, said that on a 15 to 20 ton crop a man could 
make 10e. a day ? Ye» ; in untrashed cane. 

2 1 25. He allowed £Jd. an aero if it was untrashed cane, the price he gave for trashed eane being 2s. 6d, 
a ton — Of course a man would have to work hard to earn 10s. a day ? That is so. The average man 
would not make that in that crop. A " ringer" night. 

2126. I suppose that the rate of wages must be fixed by what the industry enn pay ? That is so. 

2127. Ho you think any fanning will pay the rate you have named — 27s, 6d, a week and rations ? I 
think so under tlie prosont conditions with the bonus. 

2128. Hut ihe bonus might not be here always — Do you think it could pay that rate without the bonus ? 
No, I think there will have to be a reduction if they do not get the bonus. If 1 understand the Act at 
all, the bonus wns chiefly granted in the interests of the field-growers. 

2129. You think the bonus ought to go to the field worker? A large proportion of it. We have been 
told here that white men could not do the work ; then we were told that they would not do it ; and now, 
when it has been proved that they can ami will do the work, the planter says he cannot get them. They 
shuffle round so that you hardly know h»w to pin thtm doun. 

2130. By Mr. Paget : I think you misapprehend a little what the witnesses have said — In this district the 
impression seems to be that during the current year there will be no difficulty — The difficulty may arise 
after these 6,000 kanakas are sent from the State ? One or two of the witnesses expressed that opinion. 

2131. By the Chairman-. There does not seem to be any apprehension here as to the labour for this 
season ? Well, Mr. Xott stated that the labourwould not be available for this season. 

2132. Of course high wages will attract men to the district ; but can you suggest any other means by 
which they may he induced to settle here so that they will not need to go away to look for work after 
the current year? So far as Bundaberg is concerned, I do not anticipate an} trouble in that respect. 
With the local residents and the number of men who will naturally gravitate hero, we shall always have 
abundant labour. 

2133. Would it riot be to your interests to have as many local "residents as you can get — there is no 
danger of overdoing it ? Oh, yes ; you can overdo it. 

2134. Considering the areas you have available for settlement, you think there is a danger of overdoing 
it ? I think so, if you attract too large a number here. 

2135. But is there any probability of that ? I think so. 

2136. By Mr. Paget : But, if there was a large local population, could not some of these settlers go to 
other districts ? Exactly. 1 was just going to point that. out. AVhat some of us have advocated for 
many years as the practical solution of the trouble is the cutting up of the large estates. 

2137. By the Chairman : Well, seeing you cannot make a man cut up his estate, would you be in favour 
of cutting up Crown lands in the district that are available for settlement, so that men could make their 
homes on these lnuds, aud go to the canegrowers in the district to work for them ? I would, but I do 
not know where you are going to get land of good enough quality within a measurable distance of 
Bundaberg. 

213b. Ho you know some land out Kolan way? Not too well. I have been for a drive that way a few 
times. 

2139. AVe are told there is a quantity of second-class pastoral laud there, upon which you could grow 
things with a little care — Would that sort of country be suitable ? 1 coidd not say. 1 am not sure 
about the quality of the land. 

2140. The land is said to be distinctly pastoral land, but it is better than wallum country ? I think it 
would be a. splendid experiment. 

2141. Would it be au experiment regarding which there would be some hopes of success. I have my 
doubts. 

2142. Would you a pprove of such a scheme of settlement if the land were good ? Yes. 
J5 



wauna of evince T*ra befoke th B sugah labour hot*. comnnioN, Qu ensland. 

B»rbev. 91 43 W hat area would you offer to people ? Eighty acres of cultivable land. Of course a man would 
ST* M™.^ 1 ^?^ a man to handle who h» to work with his hands ? I 

' Resume he would have a family groliog up, and it is surprising the amount of work a mau can put IBtt 

2l4S m Tli.»n you probably think he would require 160 acres-SO acres of arable land and 8u acres of 
emlne and ? Yes ; from 100 to 160 acres There might come times of severe drought such as we 
E" Xd durin? the 'past three or four years, when there w:u no demand for these men, and then they 
would cither be confined to their farms or have XZ™^t^uT ns P Mr. Courtiee, the secretary of 
oufu,^ -Id arrange wit,, the union/the 

v - « r rviT * tftbli f t d her< 

1 think t he union will have a pretty close knowledge of the abilities aud character or the men that arrive 
hrre. T think a sreat deal of Rood iwrk can be done that way. 

21.48. fly «/»e Chairman : 11 a? the union approached the planters? The union was only formed a week 
or two ago. 

214<». It is hardly in existence yet? No. inn „ , _,. 

2150. What number of member, lias the union got? So far they hare between 100 aud 200. The 
secretary is out organising now, as a matter of fnct. In audition to that I think the Labour Bureau 
here can be made far more effective and efficient than it is. Then, again, 1 am of the opim >n that it it 
were possible we should make, say, all the police station*, and ev en the railway stations plaees where 
up-to-date information can be posted up in some conspicuous place. I do not mean to make the railway 
station-masters labour agents, but the labour necessities of the district ean be sent there and posted up 
in conspicuous places. For iustance, when a man is walking from Brisbane, or even it be is coming up 
in the train, he is unsettled in his mind, and is like a ship at sea without a rudder. He says to himself, 
" I will go up to Bundaberg." Then he will soy. " I will stop at Maryborough, and camp, and have a 
look at the railway station, and see the list." If he does tha t, he will perhaps see that there is a certain 
amount of labour re (juired at Bundaberg. 

2151. You think that the state of the labour market in the district should be posted weekly at the police 
and railway stations? Tes ; I think it would do an immense amount of good. 

2152. I think it would, too? If that were done we should never have a congested population bere. 

2153. By Mr. Paget: You suggest that the labour conditions of Bundaberg should be posted at 
Maryborough, and the labour conditions of Maryborough should be posted at Bundaberg and other 
places ? Yes, so that all the centres would be in touch with each other. 

2154. By the Chairman: Is there anything else you can tell us, as we are auxi»us to get all the 
information we can ? I think that is all the evidence 1 cini give. 

2155. Have you aoy experience of Government Labour Buieaus.— Do you know anything about thtm 
and how they have been worked so far ? 1 know the usual thing is to register your name. 

2156. It has been suggested here that it would be in favour of the more adept working man if every man 
carried about with him a certificate showing how long he had be n employed at the last place : for 
instance, if a man is a stranger aud is carrying a swag on his back he might not get any work, but if he 
can show a discharge from his last employer he will be snapped up. whereas if lie was a doubtful-looking 
mau without a discharge he would be allowed to pass? I quite agree with that. 

2157. You know it is a system that is at work amongst the shearing community now? That is sn. 

2158. You would be in favour of such a scheme? 1 would ; and I think it would be largely endor>ed by 
the members of the Sugar "Workers' X T nion. I suppose it would not be necessary for the men to bring 



ritten account of the planters they worked with as to whether they were good, bad, or indifferent. 
2150. By Mr. Paget : Yes ; the men could do that if they wished ? They will not require to do it. as the 
characters of those gentlemen are generally conveyed round by the men without written characters. 
21(j». By the Chairman: My idea is tbis— a man may not particularly require any work to be done, but 
if he can get a good man there he will probably take him and commence his work much sooner than he 
expected to do ; hut if doubtful men applied the employer would put the work off until someone came 
along who impressed him more favourably ? Well, speaking of my experience of fifteen years as a sailor, 
1 know of many instances where a man's services are refusal if "he cannot show a good discharge, but 
where a man can show " Y.G ,"— very good — he is always snapped up. 
21(51. You approve of that ? Yes ; I do approve of it. 

2 102. Gin you sugge»t any scheme by which you could do anythiug for the floating labour, nut 
necessarily here nor anywhere in particular, during the slack seasons!, as, of course, there are always 
s ack times between seasons? Of course, I am a Labour representative, and we hiv B our ideas on 
lh H subject. We favour the establishment of a co -operative settlement and co-operative fanning 
2Hi3. Ibat is the only suggestion you can make? Well, wc think that at such a labour settfement a 
man should be able to demand iood, and that he should work for Food. L do not believe in loafing at all, 
as I linve never loafed myseli. 

2101. What would you do with Ike men who do „. l work ? I would say, « Here is the breakfast, and 
here is the work. Do that work, or no breakfast;"' and I should treat him accordingly. That is the way 
I huve been brought up .natter how low these men may be, you can, generally speaking, appeal to 

Zv Eve JrilW heU> - J hey , ^ U °\ a,W r lhe Lotted w^tchesVu are Sflfaiut 

ihey have generally got a weak spot somewhere that yon can appeal to 

1 can give ' any,hmg 7 ° U ^ US that Wl " be " Seful t0 US ? 1 thitlk that is *» the evidence 

Fjiaxcw Uomm. Baaro, Storekeeper and Pacific [slander ami White Labour Employer, examined : 
• f ranJ - 2» JO- "y Chairman : What are your duties ? I engage labour for the sugar plantations 

r c-ot^ S'zlrt^i^^isr.er^^e^ ,,,,, 
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2169. By Mr. Paget : Do you speak of the unemployed men who travel to the district ? I am speaking R. Bi 
of the moving unemployed. 

2170. The floating populatiou? Yes. 6 April, 

2171. By the Chairman: You said they are divided into three classes ? Yes: there is a class consisting 
of old men who are not fit tor employment ; the next class is that of young fellows from the city, who 
are unsuitable; and the third class consists of men who work only four or five days, and then are out on 
the streets again. 

2172. Those are the men who are not steady workers ? Yes. 

2173. Then there is a fourth class ? Yes ; that is the better class. That is the class from which I am 
wanting labour just novr for woodcutting. I am not wanting many, but I could place a few. 

2174. Is there any call for men of this class that you cannot supply ? Yes. 

2175. Yon can place men of this class? Yes ; we wanted ten men yesterday, but I could only supply 
seven, and we mif;ht be wanting twenty nest week. 

2176. At what wage ? 2#a. a week and found. 

2177. At what sort of work ? Cutting and stacking wood. 

2i 78 And you could only get seven men where you wanted ten? Yes. 

2179. Bid you have many applying for work ? Yes. 

2180. Did they refuse to work because of the wage? No ; they were not suitable. They coidd not do 
the work. 

2181. A man would have to be a good axeman to do that work ? Yes ; lie would have to be a practical 
axeman. 

2182. And not many are good axemen? No. 

2183. Is there any other class of labour required? Yes; dairy hands. 

2184. What wage do they get ? Those from fourteen to eighteen years of age get from 12s. to 15s. 
a week and found. 

2185. Have you had applications from all you can supply in that elass ? Yes. 

2186. By Mr. Patjet : What wage did you say you gave for that class of work ? From 12s. to 15s. 
a week. There are any amount of ladls who come in to do the work, but tbey do not understand that 
class of work. 

2187. Ave they willing to learn ? In some cases they are willing ; but in others they work for a week, 
and then they say 1hey do not like the job, and they go back again. 

2188. By tlie Chairman : Could not the men you describe an immature take up that work ? They can do 
it, but 1hey will not do it. 

2189. Have you any means of knowing what proportion of the men who come to you are married men ? 
There are a good number of married men, hut the greater proportion of them are single men, who come 
from Brisbaue, Sydney, and Rockhampton. 

2190. How do they get here ? Some get a free pass, and other* walk it. 

2191. By Mr. Niehtn : \\ hat do you think attracts them to Bundaberg ? Do you mean at the preseut 
time ? 

2192. Yes ; what attracts them a t the present time ? They expect to get work now on account of the 
new conditions under the Bounty Act. The Polynesians are going away, and they know that there will 
be more room for whites. 

2193. Are there many From the southern States that come up here ? A good many come from the 
Kichinoud River. They are a good class of men, and they get work almost as soon as they get here. 

2194. By Mr. Paget : Those men generally come hereto a job? No. 

2195. Do they come aeekiug work ? In some cases the men that come here have got employment to 
come to, but others come on the lookout for work- 

2196. By tlie Chairman: 1 suppose wages fluctuate in the cutting season ; for instance, these men who 
get 2Cs. a week for cutting wood in the slack season, what would they get during the crushing season ? 
They would get 25s. a week and rations in the crushing season 

2197. By Mr. Paget: Would they be paid a bonus ? Yes , 2s. 6d. a week if they stayed throughout the 
crushiug season. 

219$. By the Chairman : That would be 27s. 6d. a week? Yes. 

2199. Have you any idea what is the price of iirewood here now, at per cord ? It ia 4s. (id. per cord, by 
contract. 

2200. By Mr. Payet: What is it by the ton ? I cannot say what it would come to by the ton. 

2201 . It is cut by the ton in other districts ? It is cut by the cord here. 

2202. By the Chairman : Have you any knowledge what a man can cut and stack in a d.iy on a fair block 
of country ? A good man can cut oue and a-quarter cords a day. A good practical man can get through 
that amount. 

2203. By Mr. Paget : Tlien it would pay a man better to take firewood cutting by contract than taking 
so much a week and his rations? It would, if he could cut a cord aud a-quarter a day. 

2201. Jiy the Chairman : Would you let. him rio it by contract if he were willing to take it that way? 
No; I think not. Fairyinead does not let any work by contract, but prefers paying wages, so that if a 
man is not worth wliat he is getting he is got rid of. 

22#5. By Mr. Niehon : You have had a good experience amongst the " boys " here ? Yes. 
2206. Are there many unemployed kanakas here now? There are about 150. 
2^07. By the Chairman : Are there 150 kanakas unemployed here ? Yes. 

2208. By Mr. Niehon : Have those kanakas much opportunity of getting work in this district just now ? 
Not just now, but iu tho course <.f a month or two they will be all employed. 

2209. In this district? Yes ; l.ut some of them will probably go North in a week or ten days from 
now. 

2210. Will there be plenty of work in the North? Yes, and a number of tht! " boys" will be taken 
back to the islands. One of the vessels which is expected to arrive shortly will take away eighty 
" boys." 

2211. JSorne of the " boys " will be leaving here for the islands tben? x'es, about sixty will be taken to 
the New Hebrides, 
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eoine to the Solomons- 

■ • " nat know thrt they are supposed to go home at the end of this year f fto, they 



"boya " 



f say that the Government have talked 



» R Br»nd. 2-12 Are those " boys " anxious to leave ? Yes, there are a good many anxious to leave if they are i, 

those " boys" 
221(5. Do the 

2217. They have not been made acquainted with that f act ? T 
for twenty years about the same thing. . 
2218 And they do not thinh that the Government are in earnest about it ? That is what they thmk. 

2219. Do they understand that «hen they want to go home their passage will be paid tor them t Ihey 
thoroughly undcM-stand that in this district. ,. . i 

2220. Do you think that the average " boy " would object to pay his own passage in this district ? Yes 

W21°I>o' you know of any of the last employers, or of any kanakas who are maintaining these " boys" 
now ? I do not know of any, but the " boys " have been told that if they like to go bac:k to the 
pjantntionsjthey will get their food supplied to them. _ 
9->92 By Mr Paget: Is the last employer compelled to maintain the "boys in town atter the 
expiration of their agreements ? No. The inspector tells them that if they care to go back to the 
plantation there is food for them, hut they prefer to stay in town and buy their own food. 

2223. By Mr. Niehon: Are there any actual cases where the "boys" are destitute and have not .got a 
shilling ? There are one or two cases, and those are the cases of " boys" who are a little stupid and 
mentally wrong. They get their pay and go and gamble it away. 

2224. Do the " boys" from the same island or from the same group assist one another financialljr? 
Oh, yes. 

2225. Do you know if at the present time there is much opportunity for the " boys" to get work in the 
North ? There is not much opportunity; as 1 have advices from some of the large mills in the North 
that they will see what their position is in May, and if there is white labour available then, they will 
take on white labour, and if there is no white labour they will take on black labour. 
222G. By the Cluzirman : In the meantime they have declared for the bounty ? Yes. 

2227. In the hope of getting sufficient white labour ? Yea ; there is one man do^Ti from the North now 
making inquiries. 

2228. By Mr. Nielson: Supposing after the 81st December next that the deportation is to take place, 
can you suggest anything which will facil itate the sending back of these "boya" to their respective 
groups? I might tell you that there are a number of the "boys " who will not go home. 

2229. How many " boys " are there altogether ? About 1,000 or 5,000. 
22<W. How many can a steamer take at once ? The steamer can carry from 300 to 500. 
2291. They could not take them all away at once ? No. 

2232. Can you suggest what to do with the "boys" after the 31st of December until they get an 
opportunity of going home ? No ; unless they can be employed by their last employer until the time the 
vessel is ready to take them to their new land. 



John Carter, Manager of Bouna Plantation, examined : 
J.Carter. 2233. By the Chairman : flare you had many years' experience of the sugar industry? I did not come 
particularly to answer questions but to refer to the evidence of two witnesses as it appeared in the paper 
April, 1906. this morning. They seem to have singled out Bonna for a great deal of fault-finding. 

2234. Frederick Courtice is reported to have said : " At Bonna the men work eleven hours per day, and 
if it is wet and they work less than a quarter of a day, no pay is given to them for that day. The food at 
Bonna is better than at many of the other plantations." Further on he said: " At Bonna Plantation, 
Buss Brothers, the men work eleven hours a day with one meal hour, for 8s. a day and food. In wet 
weather they get no pay for less than a quarter of a day. "—What have you t-o say to those statements ? 
This morning 1 brought the men to the office to read the paper, and they said the accusations that were 
made were deliberately false. Six of the men signed tins letter : — 

Bundaberg, Bonna, tith March, 1906. 

Sir— Seeing in Wednesday's report of the Couimissiou a witness said, " He had heard at 
one plantation the men n#t only had their wages stopped for wet, but were charged for their 
rations as well." How, sir, kindly allow us to give ouv version of the affair— 

A number of employees were suspt nde.l in February on account of the wet weather and 
some of us, not wishing to be put to the expense of having to pay for our board in town asked 
the manager if we could pay for our board and lodging here until there was work for us 
This the manager kindly agreed to do, and his action, for our financial benefit, has beengreatly 
misconstrued, and we take this, our hi-st opportunity, of placiug the true facts of the matter 
before you and the public, nor do we knaw of any employee here having had to pay for his 
ratiorjs while not working on account of wet weather. 

We arc yours faithfully, 

M. King, W. G-aheen, 

J. Page, Jas. Gilbert, 

Frank Jones, E. Keyworth. 

2235. liow long have those men been in yotu* employment ? From six ta twelve months. There were 
seven men connected with it, but one of them refused to sign the letter. He said the letter was quite 
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true, but he did not see why he should sign it. I asked him if it was true or if it was false, and he said, J.Carter. 
" The letter is true enough, but I would rather not sign it." Then the ganger also wrote this letter — 

6 April, 1906. 

Bonna, G April, 1906. 

Sir, — In a witness's evidence on "Wednesday, he said, "At Bonna, . . . if it was wet 
and the meu worked less than a quarter of a day they received no pay," and later, "At 
Bonna the men were uotpaid if it turned wet, though they had worked a quarter of a day and 
were charged for their rations." Now, sir, as ganger, allow me to give this my most emphatic 
denial. After I was put in charge of the gang the manager distinctly told me that if the 
men only turned out and were unable to work through wet, and had to return to the barracks, 
they were e'ach to receive a quarter of a day's pay. 



I am, dear Sir, 

Tours faithfully, 

F, Constant, Ganger. 



, That is the practice which you pursue with regard to wet days ? Yes ; I was really taken aback. 
It was only last night and this morning that these statements have come to my knowledge, and I took the 
first opportunity of coming in and correcting them. 

2237. That puts a different complexion on the matter altogether — Now that you are here, is there any 
evidence you can give to help us ? Of course, I did not come prepared with figures ; but if you ask me 
some questions I may be able to answer them. 

2238. Do you employ white or black labour ? Both. 

2239. Do you anticipate any difficulty in replacing the kanaka labour which you will have to dispeuse 
with on 31st December ? I do not think so. During the year 1 have had as many as sixty white men 
employed 

224#. How many acres have you got uider cultivation? About 450 acres. 

2241. Do you employ any white men in cultivating that land ? Yes. 

2242. What wages do you pay them ? Chippers I pay 18s. a week ; ploughmen, £1 a week ; and head 
ploughmen from 22s. (id. up to 25s. a week, and found. 

2243. Have you any dilliculty in getting men at those rates ? Not a bit. 

2244 Do you consider those are rates which the industry can afford to pay ? I have been growing sugar 
for a number of years, and I really have not made it pay. I have had droughts and floods to contend 
with, and I certainly have not made money myself. 

2245. Given fair average seasons, could you pay those wages ? I think so. 

2246. With or without the bonun ? I do not think so without the bonus 

2247. How much of the estate is registered for the bonus ? About 300 acres. I have been working 
white labour since the original time for registration four years ago. 

2248. Hupposiug th« bonus were withdrawn, could you still conduct the industry profitably? 1 hardly 
think so. 

2249. Then your ability to pay the wages you mentioned is more or less dependent on your being able 
to get the bonus? Yes, and of course we have to depend upon the seasons. If the seasons are go d, 
and your workmen's work is successful, I dare cay you could afford to pay good men better wages ; but 
with the seasons we have been having I have been going backward year by year. 

2250. By Mr. Nielson : How do you find the average white man compares as a field labourer with the 
kanaka? In a gaug of sixty men you cannot expect them to be all first class. Neither do you expect a 
gang of sixt;p kanakas to be all first class. I have found really good honest men as chippers and workers 
generally. I have no fault to find, and I am not one bit frightened about not being able to caiTy on -nath 
white labour. 

2^51. By tJie Chairman: For white labour you are dependent, to a great extent, upon a floating supply ? 
Yes. 

2252. "Would it not be better to have a larger supply of labour settled in the district? I really think it 
would. At present I am drawing a good deal of labour from settlers. 

2253. Then it would be advantageous to increase the number of those settlers if you could? Yes. 

2254. How can that be done ? I noticed in the evidence some talk about settling men on 10-acre blocks. 
Unless the laud was very good, 1 really do not see how a man with a family could make a living on that 
area. 

2255. He would be making his Jiving out of you by giving you his labour? Yes, but on a sugar 
plantation there may be four, five, or six months when you could do without that man. 

2256. Then he would need to have some reserves on his «\\n farm ? Yes. If his 10 acres were good 
land, he could make a living. 

2257. Supposing it was inferior land, what area would he need? He would want to go in for cattle. If 
it was poor land, a, larger area would be more useless, as he would have to keep it in order. There is 
land between here and JJonna, and if a man owned 2,000 acres of it, he could not make a living on it. 

2258. Would it not feed cattle? Yes, with a large area. 

2259. Would it not carry a beast to 20 acres, or something like that ? Yes; but when you enclose a 
small place like 100 acres, the carrying capacity is not so great as if cattle can roam generally over it, 

2260. Not unless it is ringbarked ? No. 

2261. By Mr. Paoei : Is it country that would keep a man if it was brushed and ringbarked ? I do not 
think it would be worth it, although I have been told that in California laud much worse than this 
has been made capable of intense cultivation through irrigation. 

2262. Is the country \ ou speak of ridgy or flat? Flat country, tending to be white sandy. 

2263 By the Chairman : We have been told you can get water within 20 feet of the surface anywhere 
there. Is that so ? I believe so. 

2264. Supposing it was cut up into 160-acre blocks, could a man do anything with it? 1 thi»k so, 
provided he was^sure of getting work for six or eight monih> in the year on the sugar estates. 

2265. Well, a good man would get that? lie would be always sure of getting that. 

2266. Then you think that in 160-acre blocks a good man could do something with it ? Yea. 
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J. Carter. 2"2G7. But no smaller area wo 1 



would be of any use ? I do not think so, except, of course, lie was in the way 
x of getting constant work, and then a smaller area would allow him to keep a con- or two, and he could g0 
6 AprU, 1306. home 'tf^fV*^^ ltke that he would have to be away all week; it would be too far from hi, 
work What would be the nearest property to that land ? Bonna Plantation 18 the only sugar estate 
there. Of course there is Bingera on the opposite side of the fiver, and it is not much further. 
226i). But the river would be a bar ? Yes. 

12270. Are there auy estates between the town and the land where men settled there could get 
employment? No. . 
2271 'When you can no longer employ Pacific Islauders, how many hands will you want, on the average, 
in" the year ? ' I dare say for the whole year I shall want 100 men. 

2272. By Mr. Paget : If those lauds you speak of were cut up into 100 10-aere blocks, do you think it 
would bo n solution of the labour difficulty i» the future ? Yes. 

2273. That would settle 100 families— Bo you think that that laud would be quite enough tor men to 
make a living ou for two or three montlis when they were not employed on the plantation? Yes, 1 
certainly think it would. 

2274. 1 speak of good land ? I certainly think it would be enough to keep those 100 meu m fairly 
constant employment during the year. 

2275. We are presuming that that is a reason for trying to settle men in homes of their own if there is 
employment in the district otherwise, but not necessarily employment for every day ui the year ? I 
think thai; would solve a lot of the trouble, but if you cut up the Woongarra Scrub and place 100 men 
there you would be taking away a big area of land from the men who are now finding employment. 

2276. But if it was cut up into 100 It-acre blocks and ihese men settled there, they might grow 
cane for themselves, and they might go in for fowls and grow potatoes and that sort of thing, and not 
take tin. land away from cultivation altogether ? I certainly think it is a very good idea. I read where 
one of the central mills was going to carry out that idea up North, where they have an unlimited supply 
of land. 

2277. We really have not got an unlimited supply as a matter of fact? I thought you had. 
227S. The scheme you refer to was a scheme that was to be tried on the Johnstone Eiver, but it did not 
mature ? I thought it did. 

2275). By Mr. Niehon: There is a good deal of land suitable for agriculture between here and Bonna 
that is private land ? Tea 

2280. By the Chairman : But the price asked for those lands would be much beyond the reach of the 
small men? Yes, in large areas. 
22-> 1. You know the district pretty well? Yes. 

2!282. .Ml the decent agricultural land in tliis district is selected, is it not ? Yes. 
22R2-V. It has all been taken up ? Yes. 

James Matttiewsojt, Excise Officer, examined : 
2283. By the Chairman : Where do you reside ? In Bundaberg. 

• 22 8 L What do you wish to tell us? What 1 wish to speak about is the present contract system, or 

* rather the harvesting of (he cane crop. 
22HC. What is your occupation? During the crushing season 1 am attached to the Excise Department 
under tlie Bounty Act. I consider that a contract, instead of being let to a single individual, should be 
let to the gang who actually do the work, and then let them all share and sbare alike. 
228b\ By Mr. Paget : What is the system iu vogue here uow ? Either day labour or it is let to one 
mau. 

2287. Co-operative gangs do not take contracts here? Not as a whole, but the most successful 
contractors so far as the supply of labour is concerned are those in the Gin Gin district, where the gang 
system is largely cooperative. 

2288, By Mr. Niehon: There is nothing to prevent a gang of men from doing the same thing here? 
Th-\ have a>ked l<> do it, tut they have been repealedly refused One man told me that a planter told 
him he would not let a gan<j cut by contract, but he would let a contract to one man. 
228J>. By the Chairman: He wants one man to deal with, or if there is a gang they must appoint a 
spokesman who can deal with the employer ? Yes, thai would do. 

22tK>. By Mr. Niehon: The Hindoos share and share alike, and appoint one man as spokesman to act for 
tile lot while they all work iu gaujjs? Yts. 

2291 By the Chairman.: There is noth ing to prevent that syslem beiug adopted ? They have not done 
ii so tar \\ here they work in gangs .n other districts they have be en exceptionally well satisfied with 
the amount ot work done and the amount of money received. 

2202. This system is in vogue in other parts of the Wale where the gangs share and share alike and 
K in ,ri a B l K,kesman ? Tt ls uotdooe in this district, but it would be far better if it were so 
Sid doit' 8 a 1,,Rtter We ° ann0t WlUl ' ,he meuwil1 lvavet0 take it up themselves? They 

,Jw™l,il° POm * TV"; 11 ' S" ? Me ,™ h T t!we *™ tlle leas,t tr °"°le wi.h labour last 
me , t U, G in C ^ n TI,1Tm n l tk ' ^'n^" Ah ° Ut ^ °>' ^ty farmers supplied 

cane to the in Gm Central Mill. They are all small men, owning from 30 to 100 acres Thev 

KrilK ch be8t w:,8 t 8 ' a,ld th 7 keep meu bettei ' 1 ha " llt ™i°"ty of pLe, 7 

220*. By the Chairman : Ton can advocate that, and it is for the men to take it up themsehe* but there 
. no one tnat can step in and enforce it? Oh, you cannot enforce it. I would 1 ke to ", T that [ do not 
think there is the slightest risk «f thire bein» a uhoplaae in the I»h niV ^Ti" 7 

are fair and remnmhl* It n 1 , , . L,rmUi supply, provided the conditions 

.ire ran ana reasonable. It is the small men who pay the highest wages— namely 



22!)6. You should see the memberft of the Sugar-work 
up themselves as it appears to be a good thing? Tea, ii i 
wages, and ihey are a good, sound, subsl; 
221)7. Ih there any othei 



Union and 
a good thing, 
port ion of the community, 
.itter you wish to touch upon ? No. 



!. a week and well 

Ket them 1o t:ike the matter 
The small men pay ihe highest 
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(Childers.) 

SATURDAY, 7 APRIL, 1900. 
Present : 

Mr. R. A. RANKING, P.M. (Chairmen) | Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. NIELSON, M.L A. 
Oscar Eu<;enb I j ow e it, Clerk of Petty Sessions and Inspector of Pacific Islanders, examined : 

2298. By the Chair man : Can you tell us the uuinber of Pacific Islanders now in this district ? I canO. E. Po- 
only do so approximately. / ^~^^v_ 

2299. How is your district defi ned? It embraces the i\ hole of what is known as the Isis Scrub, including 7 April, 
Goodwood and the Gregory River. 

2300. Is the number of islanders diminishing here? Tes. 

2301. Have you any return shoeing th* number of islanders here during the last three or f«ur years ? 
Yes. On 1st January, 1901, the number, including "boys" under agreement, " boys" whose agreements 
had expired, what they call " walk-about boys," and exemption " boys," was 5G(> ; on 1st January, 1905, 
the number was £22 ; and on 1st January last, 392 ; and at the present time, 230. 

2302. Is there anything in connection with the condition of the islanders here that you wish to tell us ? 
Tes. I daresay there ;ivu fully fifty " bays," whose agreements have expired, who are now walking about 
the place, and some of them are really destitute 

2303. Can they not obtain re-engagements? No. The registration for the bonus precludes them from 
being employed. 

2304. Then they are not likely to get employment? Some of them will, but I do not think that all of 
them will, and it will be some time, perhaps, before they get work, aud until then they will be in a bad 
way. 

230.5. By Mr. Paget : Do those islanders not wish to return home ? They would like to return, but 
there is no boat going to their islands. 

2306. By the Chairman : What are they? Chiefly New Hebrides " boys," mostly from A pi. 

2307. I suppose Mr. Caulfeild is acquainted with the fact? I do not know whether he knows of it 
or not, 

2308. Do you uot supply him with information of that sort? Tes, when " boys" want to go home I 
advise him. The shipping people were down here some time ago, and tliey thought they would be likely 
to have a boat going to ihe New Hebrides, but they found afterwards they could not arrange it. 

2309. By Mr. Paget: The " Sydney Belle " arrivt d yesterday — Would it not be advisable to take some 
steps if she is going to the New Hebrides? I always get an advice as to where a boat is going ; and, if 
she is going to the Hoh>mnii« p I advise (he Solomon " boys." 

2310. By Mr. Niehon : Were ihese " boys" last employed In this district ? A number of them came 
from other districts — principally from Bundaberg. 

2311. Have you a record of their last employer ? Not unless in the case of those who were employed in 
this district. 

2312. Are the lust employers of kanakas in the district generally aware that they are responsible for their 
return passage ? I thiuk most of them are, because, as a rule, they do not like it. 

2313. By the Chairman : You miglit let it be generally known that they are ? 1 have made it as widely 
known as I can. 

2314. By Mr. Niehon: When " boys" come to you and tell yon that they want to go home, do you not 
notifj the last employer that he has to furnish the additional money required ? Yes. 

2315. By the Chairman : Do they comply with it ? Some of them do : but in some eases it is a matter of 
the " boys" having broken their agreements or of their agreements having expired. 
2310. Is the estra amount of £2 paid then ? Tes. 

2317. By Mr. Niehon : Is it paid to you or to the "boy" ? If is paid to me. 

2318. Do you hold many excess payments ? I remit them all to Brisbane. 

2319. By the Chairman: Bo you correspond direct with Brisbane or through Mr. Caulfeild ? Direct 
ttith Brisbane. 1 have 110 connection with 3Ir. Caulfeild. This is a separate disLrict. 

2320. Has Mr. Brenan been advised of the^e fifty men who are walking about ? 1 do not know whether 
he knows the exact number, but he knows that there are a number of them, because I wrote asking him 
what to do with them. 

2321. Tou also control the Labour Bureau ? Tes. 

2322. Do you find the bureau is much used here ? It is very little used indeed. 

232^. Do labourers register with any freedom ? No ; I have seen very few of them. The police hn ve 
the distribution of relief, which interests these people most, and they go to the police. They do not come 
to me to register their n.anes for employment. I have had very few applicants seeking employment. I 
usually advise them to go out amongst the farmers and make personal application. Sometimes I inquire 
here of fanners who want labour. 

2324. Do you keep a register ? I have the books, but I really have no use for them. 

2325. In that case, there are no applications made to you to find employment ? No. 
232(5. By Mr. Niehon: l)o the farmers not apply to you when they want a man? I have had one 
application. 

231!7. By the Chairman : Do you not think it would be better if the relief was in your hands, and then 
the men would apply to you ? I do not think so. The police have better opportunities of knowing the 
men and of making inquiries. 

2328. But, with the object of making the bureau a live thing, would {t not be an inducement to men to 
register their names if ihey had to apuly to you for relief ? I daresay it would. 

2329. By Mr. Paget : Are there many Pacific Islanders in this district settled on the land? Tes; there 
are fifteen. 

2330. By the Chairman. : In the return which you are preparing for the Commission will you kindly give 
all the particulars about those men— whether they are married, the nature of their tenure, whether you 
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i Inspector of Pacific Islanders, and as to whether you have been 



O. E. Power. na ve any control over that teuure as 
/ — — \ consulted ? Asa rule I witness all leases or agreements. 
7 April, i90G 2331. Bv Mr. Nidson : Is there a depot here for men to camp m i 

2:332. Do you think the establishment of a dep6t would be an assistance to the Labour Bureau 
it would. 



No. 



I think 



2333 By the Chairman : Rave you any idea of the supply of white labour at present? Theie « . 
number of unemployed going about. There must be between 350 and 300 men m the Ch.ldera : d.«t. 
2384. Have you heard of any of those men being offered work and refusing ,t? JSo ; but I have a 



that some 



of them are not locking very much for work, but 1 know nothing definite about that. 



There is a great 
district, 
an idea 



Thomas Swawtotj, Farmer, examined: 

2335. By the Chairman : What are you ? A farmer. I was at onetime a recruiter in the Islands. 

2336. What is the area of your property? Ninety-seven acres. 
16. 2:337. What area have you under cultivation ? Sixty-two acres. 

'2-V.iS. 1 presume you aj-e growing cane ? Yes. 

2:3:)9. How much did you cut last year ? Forty acres. 

2310. Did you cut it by white labour ? No ; by black labour last year. 

2.'? 11. Are you now registered for the bonus? Yes. 

2312. Did you estimate what it cost you to cut it by black labour last year ? It took about J.8. 9d. per 
ton to cut and load it. 

23-13. By Mr. Paget : What was the return per acre ? About 16 tons. 

2314. That was the average? Yes; an average of 16 tons. 

2:145. You are now employing white labour altogether? Yes. 

2316. llow many men do you employ ? I have my own two sons at present. 

2:1 17. What wages do you pay them for ordinary work ? I pay one sou 25s. a week and the other £1 a 
week at present. 

23 18. The difference is on account of their age ? Y T es; on account o£ their age. 
2349. And you provide Ihem with food ? Yes ; with food also. 

23.'30. What do you anticipate you will have to pay mfii to cut cane? If 1 went outside my »\im family 
I wmild tuive to pay 3s. 6d. a ton at least, at the rate they are asking for cutting aud loading. 
23-31. Yon have liad a good deal of experience in that work yourself ? Yes. 

235:!. What can a man cut aud loud a. day from a 20-ton per acre i-rop? A man might easily cut the cane 
for 3s. a ton and l»atl it. 

23.3U. By M r. Paget : What wages would he earn per day at 3s. per ton ? He should be able to cut 
from 2i to 3 tons a day. 

23.3 1 . That would be 7s. (3d. to 9s. per day that he would be able to earn ? Yes. 
23 5,3. And find himself? Yes. 

28.36. By the Chairman : Do you anticipate Any difficulty in getting white labour next season? Yes. 

23.37. You heard Mr. Power say that there are many men' knocking about ? Y r es. 

2358. In spite of what Mr. Power saya you think then-' will be some difficulty in getting sufficient 
labour ? Yes. In spite of what he says 1 think we shall be very much hampered for labour this year. 
23.39 You are at Cordalba ? Yes. 

2360, Can you suggest any remedy by which your difficulties can be met ? It is beyond my power to 
suggest any remedy 

23(il. Do you get assistance in your work from amongst ihe people resident here ? I have always 
worked with black labour successfully, and never with \\ hite labour. 
2362. You have no experience of white labour then ? No. 

2H63. Are there any people about here who are at times willing to work for other farmers? Yes; aud 

they are most reasonable to the young farmers settled here. 

2:364. And no doubt they are good men ? Yes ; they are very good men. 

2365. The trouble would be that you would not have enough of these men ? No ; there are not enough of 
them. 

2366. You would be in favour of settling men on the land hero ? Yes ; if it could be done. 

2367. As a matter of fact there is no land to be subdivided here ? No ; there is no land to be 
subdivided. 

2368. By Mr. Paget : Can you tell us the average areas of the holdings i 
there any hu-ge holding s, or are the farms of reasonable areas, say up to 160 acres ? 
large farnw, am! th« others are reasonable farms. 
2639. By Mr Nidson: Who have the large farms ? Voting Bros, h.ave one, aud the other is Knockroe, 
but I forget the area «f them. 

2:370. And Ihe otl 

2371. Of how much acreage ? 16(3 acres. 

SIT n J a T r y ieh0n: G T?7°u l ] and? , > 7eS ; ?, 00tl ' an<l; tlmt 19 what 1 C " U the reasonable farms. 

UiA. By the Chairman: \\ hat would you call a minimum area? If every man was handicapped uith 

twelve children like I am he could not do with less thi.n So acres of land anauappea wnn 

Sing? ^uflC tlel" tal "' yS Sl ' PP0Bei1 ,0 ^ a ha,MHc ' P t0 h ^ echild ™ : it - -uppcedto be a 
2375. By the Chairman : Yon are doubly blessed ? Yes 

*177 ni t££ MS ° n : \°V™ bS "I 1 " t0 M >' 0ur mV " lab0ur frora y° ur owl1 f£ ».nily ? Perhaps. 

K ; J t ^. Cha \ rman • Is thpi, e anyth.ng m.re that you can tell us? Yes, what I came here to Sk 
tmLZ ?' 8 : ♦ 1 "'"J mU - ] ) with the « boys " who do not wislf to J? home hu 7£ 

h i' 1 to/**"" 1 « then- islands. I was engaged in the recruiting trade for Me 8 T B s anl 

\Vill.;uns, and I can fc l you that on one occasion when we uent to the isl " 
k aonlr .is murderer] by the islanders as soon a* we lauded them We 
when the others came up and murdered them, and at the risk of mv 
brought them into our boat, and buried them at sea 



this district; are 
There are just two 



ads 1 saw uo less than three 
We had just lauded them on the beach 
life I secured their bodies ami 



K. 8erVed ^ a r6CrUiter ? reS ' a " d T 8ay that * i8 au °< ltr "'g°™» law that sends a " 



boy" to hie 
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2379. Even to his own island? Yes, even to his own island, as hp is sure to be murdered- T ' Swanton. 

2380. Would it not be safe to land a " boy" at his own ' passigi'" ? N"o, he w.mld not be safe at all. I /— ■^"^-~\ 
saw those three kanakas landed at their own " passage", and they were murdered straight away. 7 April, 1906. 

2381. Where was that ? That was at the island of Tongoa, in the N"ew Hebrides. We landed those 
three in the evening, and on the following day we landed another " boy" at his own *' passage" on his 
island, and he did not know a single soul there. T had him for an hour in the boat, but I was forced to 
laud him The consequence was that as soon as he was landed on the beach his hoses were kicked open 
by the others, and his things taken out. I consider that the law is a varv outrageous one which sends a 
"boy" baek to his island to be murdered. As a general rule, the natives only supply their wants for 
to-day. They ne^er provide for to-morrow, and if you send back these " boys" they will starve. 

23s2. You think they should be sent back in batches, and time given for them to be absorbed in the 
population of the island ? Yes ; I think time should be given. 

2383. How long is it since you had experience as a recruiter ? It is twenty years since 1 was recruiting. 
1 was employed by Messrs. Buss and Williams. 

2384. I do not suppose that the islauds are so savage now as they were in those days ? T do not think 
they are altered one bit. Most of the " boys " in Queensland come from the back-country tribes, and 
they have to piss through the beach tribes when they hmd before they can get into the bush. 
2385- You think there is a risk when they are going through the beach tribes Y Yes; ;md 1 think it is 
outrageous to send them hack. 

2386. By Mr. Nielson : What about the '• boys " who want to go back ? I do not think they should be 
allowed to go back. I have known cases where boys " wanted to go buck, and when they got to their 
island they could not find their particular " passage," and we had to bring them back to Bundaberg, and 
they were re-engaged. Some »t the " boys" have done that for the third time. 

2387. Those cases would be very few? Well, in the case of " boys " who have been in Queensland for 
thirty years, they cannot find their own " passages " when they go baek to the islands. 
23S8. I suppose there are other places iu the South Seas Islands where the white settlers want to engage 
"boys" to work, so do you not think that the " boys" would be just as well off there? Will you kindly 
name those places, sir? 

2389. By the Chairman : Well, at Sandwich Island, in the New Hebrides ? I do not know. 

2390. By Mr. Nielson: There are hundreds of French farmers settled there? But you can have no 
ideahowthe Frenchmen treat the natives there. 

2391. We are told that the Frenchmen treat them very well ? Well, on one occasion I aiw the harbour- 
master at New Caledonia pick up a stretcher and split open a "boy's" head with it. I have known 
the Frenchmen to tie other "boys" to tree-; and let the mosquitoes eat them. 

2392 By tlie Chairman : We are told that, although there were outrages of that kind at one time, the 
conditions are much improved now, and we have been told that on the reliable authority of people wh« 
have been there quite recently ? It was not so when I was there. 

2393. What you approve of is tha t, in the event «f a " b«y" not being able to find his own " passage," 
the Government agent should take that " boy" and It avc him in the care of a Resident Commissioner of 
the group ? 1 thiuk that would be the most reasonable thing to do. 

2391. Would you approve of that being done? I would. I would approve of anything that would 
prevent murder of the sort that 1 hare seen. 

2395. By Mr. Niehtn : Why were th«se " boys" murdered ? They landed at a " passage" that they 
thought was their own, and they had boxes wilh them. 

2396. By the Cliairman: Do you uot think that they might have been guilty of some breach of their 
tribal laws, and that that was their punishmeut? No. There were two "boys," and the wife of one 
of them and a pickaninny, and they were all killed but the pickauinuy. 

2397. They were not killed for some suspicion of sorcery ? No. 

2398. It was purely for plunder — for their boxes ? Yes ; and probably they intended to have a cannibal 
feast. 

John William Clayton, Cane Farmer, examined: 
2:399. By the Chairman : Where is your farm ? I have a farm at Cordalbu, and I conduct it in connection J.W. 
with my family. Clayton. 
2400. What is the area of your family farm ? 110 acres. ^v--^ 
2441. How much of that is under cultivation? About 100 acres. 7 April, 1S06. 

2402. What is the crop ? The majority of it is under cane, and some under general farming. 
24#3. How much cane was cut last year ? 63 or 04 acres. 

2404. What labour do you employ ? Since the Bounty Act bas come into force we have employed white 
labour. 

2405. Did you employ white labour last year ? Yes. 
24f6. How did you engage men last year ? By day labour. 

2-107. What wages did you pay ? 7s. a day, and they found themselves iu rations, but they had a house 
and firewood found for them. 

2408. Were they neighbours of yours or strangers to the district ? Strangers. 

2409. Do you know what was the average tonnage takeu off those 63 acres ? About 16 or 17 tons, as 
near as I can remember. 

2410. You have done a good deal of canecutting yourself ? Yes. 

2411. What should a man be able to cut and load a day? From 2 to 2£ or 3 tons a day, and some men 
would cut more than 3 tons. 

2412. You think a fair average would be from 21 to 3 tons ? Yea. 

2413. Were you satisfied with the wage you paid as being a proper wage ? No, not for the labour we 
had last year. 

2414. You think the men you had last year were not worth that money? No, they were not worth it 
generally speaking. 

241-5. What would you eonsider a fair average price for cutting ? I think lis. a day to a good man who 
cuts and loads 2£ tons a day. 

2416. A.nd he tinds himself ? Yes, he finds himself in rations, but we find him quarters to live in. 

2417. Where would he get rations — Is there a store there ? Yes. 
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J. W. 9418 Are you employing auy labour now ? Not outside the family. 
Clavton. no I five vou employed any labour since the crushmg season INo. 

What y woul5 I you think a fair wage outside the crushing season? In the slaek season I would grve 
7 April, 1906. a man £ I a week and find him, if he is a good hand. 

2421 That is ail the year round except the crushing season ? 1 es 
21:>2 H ue you any experience of cutting cane by contract ? _\ot by white labour 
242:1 Have you any suggestions to make that you think will be useful to u^ I do not know. 
94,'H Do vou think there will be a shortage of labour? I think there will be^ 

242:5. CaVyou uggest anything by which that shortage will be met ? The labour that comes abo t here 
prior to crushing is unsuitable for harvesting operations. Last year a man came to me and said he wm 
an experienced eanecutter, and that he had been cutting cane up IS orth and also ,11 the Northern R 1T ers 
district of New South Wales. 

M2ti. How did he shape? lie shaped very badly. 

2127. I'he question comes to this : if you give good wages you will get a good man? 1 gave /b. a day, 
which I consider good wages, but I did not get good men. 
2=128. You did not have the good fortune to get good men? No. 
2 120. You think 7s. a day should attract good men ? ¥es, because at that wage they get more than 1 do 

MfaBy Mr. Paget : How many hours a week do wages men work ? Prom nine to nineand a-half hours 
a day ; but iu the winter lime the hours are not so long. 

3-131. But what is the average, taking the short days with the long? ISiue to nine and a,-nalt houra 

2432 7 '5y the Chairman : And what time do they knock off on Saturday ? They knock off at 4 o'clock 
on Saturday. In harvest time they also knock off in the morning for something to eat. 
2433. By Mr.Niehon : Some of the farmers had good men here last year? I dare say some of them 
had, as there are good men in the district. 

2131. By the Chairman: Cau you suggest any means by which good men might be encouraged to stop 
here and supply you with good labour all the year round? If a system of harvesters' homes were 
started, giving every man 10 acres to grow sugar-caue, it would take a man the greater part of his 
time looking after those 10 acres. 

2i:i.">. By Mr. Nieteon: Supposing you made it 5 acres? If he grew cane, he would be wanted on hia 
owu place the greater part of the time when he was required elsewhere. 

2 i:i(J. By Mr. Paget : It was not snggested that these areas should be given to men for the purpose of 
growing cane, but more for the purpose of living them hemes where they could go whilst work was slack, 
and not: have any rent to pay, and where they could grow some vegetables, aud keep some fowls, and so 
on, to help the thing along ? Thsy would not know where to dispose of their vegetables— most of the 
farmers grow their own. 

2137. They could dispose of a lot of them amongst their own families ? Of course, they could do that. 

2138. By the Chairman: 9o you know the Knockroe Estate ? Yes. 
211-5!). How much land is there in it? There is a quantity of grass land. 

2410. Can you give the area approximately ? There are prob;ibly2,000 acres iu it. 

2411. How much of it is cane land? There is a good area. 
2112 Do you know Messrs. Young Brothers' plantation '( Te.". 

2113. How much land have they got ? They have two estates in this district — Hapsburg and Lynwood. 
2.314. What is the area of the two approximately ? I could not tell you. 



William Thomas Horswill Job, Cane Farmer, examined: 

H. Job. 2145. By the Cliairman: What are you ? A cauegrower. 

> 241(5. Where is your farm ? In the Horton district. 

I, 1906. 2447. What area have you altogether ? 200 acres. 

2448. How much under cane ? 1.50 acres. 
2419. How much did ^ou cut last year ? About 130 acres. 

2150. Did you use white or black labour? White. 

2451. Did you cut by contract or by day labour? By contract. 

<2i3l. What did you pay for it ? Various prices ; but the average was about 3s. 8d. a ton. I sent cane 
to two lirilla — the one mill has tramlines and the other loads into drays. 

2433. There is a difference between loading into trams and loading into drays? With good cane it 
makes a difference of from t!d. to 9d. 

2151. What touuage did you cut? An average of 20 tons to the acre. 

2 135. Have you any idea what wages the ineu made ? A private gang T had made nearly 8s a da\- The 
rest of the cane wan cut by the Colonial Sn-ir Helming gang, and J could not tell vou what they nude 
2 !,,<>. Di.l y„u over hear what they made? No; they do not keep it separat'e, but I bel'ieve they 

averaged between 7s. and 8s. a day. 

21.37. What quantity would a man be able to cut und load with a 20-ton crop ? With one loading a mau 
aught to he able to d. 3* tons a day. We have often had men cut as mueh as 1 and 5 tons a day 
24;j8. Are you registered tor the bonus i \ es. J 
2150 What do you pay for ordinary held labourers all tho year round ? This year 18s. a week and keep 
for chippmg men— that is for the best men— and .£1. a week for the ploughmen 
2100. Do you sometimes get a man to whom you pay less than 18s a week? Yes 

f^S wnfc° U Th thatbe a Tu^°uT 8ick? ? Cre *T n,an >' meu iu the' place who are ooteapableof 
f ull work. They may not be ill, hut we get to know the men and what they can do. We put on five or 



1 weeding them out on account of this wa»e. 
2404. \Ve have been told that 20s is about a fair thing far chipping for a good mau? 



- - ~ " ^. UUULU U 

be worth 20m., and some will only be worth 10 
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2465. Do you expect any difficulty in getting white labour during the coming season? I think it will be W. T. H. Job. 
a hard job to get enough good men this year. /-—^v-.—^ 
2i 6G. Are the same mea likely to come buck to you this year — Were the? local men? No ; they came 7 April, VMti. 
from different parts of Queensland. My gung told me they would come back; but, although they earned 
good money, they went away leaving everyone in debt, and I am afraid they will not come back. 

Herbert Epps, farmer, examined : 

2467. By the Chairman : What is the area of your holding ? 135 acres. H. Eppa. 

2468. How much have you under caue ? 05 acres. / — « 
2460. How much did you cut last year? About 58 acres. 7 April, 190*. 
2470. Did you employ white or black labour? White. 
2171. What tonnage <lid you get ? 800 tons. 
21/2. Was it cut by contract or by day labour? By contract. 

247,3. What did you pay per ton ? The average cost was 4s. 2(1. per ton. Of course that was for cutting 
and loading. It made no provision for carting. 

2174. Cutting and loading into the trucks ? Partly. I used portable trams. It made no provision for 
hauling. 

2475. By Mr. Paget: Were the men working co-operatively? No; they were in tlie employ of a 
contractor. 

247tf. By the Cluwrman : Do you know what wages they made ? 6s. Gd. a day and 2s. Gd. a week bonus 
for those who remained during the whole season — five meals a day. 

2477. What do you pay for field work ? AYages differ very much. The wages I paid this year ranged 
from 15e. to £ I a week for chipping. In »ne case I paid 22s. Od. a week. 

2478. Do you think there will he any difficulty in getting labour this year? I think there will be great 
difficulty. 

2479. Can you suggest any means by which a flow of labour can be directed to the district ? At the 
present moment 1 cannot ; but I should imagine some steps will be taken with a view to introducing 
labour either from the Southern States or from other countries. 
21R0. Are there any farmers' associations here ? Yes. 

2481. Are you unt combining to take action ? Hitherto nothing has been d»ne. 

2482. Do you not tbink that, in anticipation of the coming season, something should be done? Yes. 
Representations have been made with a view to getting Parliament to take up the matter. 

2483. Don't talk about Parliament — God helps those who help themselves? Nothing has been done 60 
far. The ditliculty is to know what to do. 

248 1 Do you uot tkink the -v arious associations should take the matter in haud ? It is very difficult to 
offer suggestions as to the direction in which they should act. 

2485. But surely men who know the business thoroughly should have some suggestions to offer ? They 
understand their own business, but they do not understand the conditions elsewhere. They do not know 
where to look for labour. 

2486. You know there is a Labour Uureau here ? Yes. I was rather astonished to hear Mr. Power 
state that it was not made use of. It may not have been in his time, but in his predecessor's time it was 
made great use of. I say that with authority. 

2487. Do you think that a well-organised bureau would be availed of to a great extent ? I think 
it would be very useful. The men who were really looking for work would register. Our difficulty is to 
discriminate between men who are looking for work and men who do uot want work at all. 
2488 By Mr. Paget: It has been suggested to the Commission that a system of certificates should be 
introduced — the same aa in connection with the pastoral industry, where a man can practically take his 
discharge and ?how it to his next employer? The ditliculty I see about that is that one is so loath to 
give any certificate other than a favourable one. If a man is a good worker, but a drunkard, you say in 
his certificate that he is a good workman, and say nothing about his being a drunkard. I do not think 
that system practicable. 

2489. By the Chairman: Are you aware that such a system is in operation in connection with the 
Pastora.lixts' Association ? I am aware of that ; but in the pastoral industry the supply of labour is 
greater than the demand. Our dilliculty is that we are compelled to take men whom we know to be 
unfit when we take them on, because vie have entered into a contract to deliver so much caue, and we 
must deliver it within a limited time ; so that, whatever class of labour offers itself, you are bound to 
take. That is indicated by the immensenumber of men who pass through the gangs iu the course of a 
crushing, in order that we may keep our gangs at their full strength. In my case the contractor h id a 
gang of nine men, and, to keep it at its full strength, he had something like sixty or seventy men pass 
through his hands. You do not know when a man starts in the morning whether he is a good man or 
not, and yon ;ire hound to keep him a certain time. 

2490. By Mr. Nielstn: Supposing there was a properly organised Labour Bureau, do you think the 
tarmtrs in the district would combine to avail themselves of its services? I think they most certainly 
would within the limits of their abilities. 

2491. Vou cau quite understand that a bureau cannot do much good unless there is co-operation with 
the employers as well as with the workers ? The farmers would. be only too glad to co-operate. If 
I want a man, I come into town and look about the streets, but it is a most invidious thing to go and 
ask a man if he is looking for work. If I could go to the bureau, I should be ouly too glad to avail 
myself of its assistance. 

2402. By the Chairman -. Is there any hesitation on the part of the meu in registering with the bureau — 
it costs them nothing ? Unfortunately, there seems to be an undue proportion of elderly men here who 
are not fit for our purposes. 

2193. But they would register their ages, and you could refuse to take them except at a reduced wage ? 
]f a mau was looking for work, he would register, and many usel to register themselves. 
2494. By Mr. Paget : In view of the fact that s«me 5,000 or 6,000 islanders have to be deported at the 
end of this year, thus leaving a gap in tdie labour available for the sugar industry, do you not thiuk it is 
the duty of the f armera' associations aud employers generally to see how they can get labour? There is 
no question about its beiug desirable that they should do so, but I caauot help feeling that those who are 
responsible for the gap in the labour should also be responsible for filling it up. 
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H. K PP8 . 2495. By Mr. Niehon : The situation i* there, and ynu-the same as everybody else in the ■ 

. y , „- f i, if T>,p r p jo no use ar"u n" what the situation ought to have been, the question i 

£SS5i"ti Si bu.1Se-r.Jd that we have been making nothing «ut of We are makmg less than 
^r^nVlrggTsE 1 ho" vou can help yourselves, or how either the Federal or the State Go npum 
can assist you to Spple with the situation? I hare no sugge-t.on except that I consider that he 
?^a?fl CumJS?«tho.e who are responsible for the situation, should introduce labour mto the 

Paget: That is, provided there i„ not efficient labour in the Commonwealth to fill the 
gapP Yes; but in the interim we are suffering. 

2198- 5 V Jfr.^to: Can you say where that labour can be procured? I have no knowledge 
I would like to say that the price the farmer receives for his cane is regulated by climatic cond«.on. 
That is to say, he incurs the expense of dealing with the cane before he knows whether there will be any 
crop : and that regulates the question of stanrlnrd wages. It is all very we to say that a crop f 20 
ton? or 30 tons will pay a certain rate of wage. ; but the average here for the last four years haa been 
very low. In 1902 it was 6 tons to the acre ; in 1903 it was 8 tons- I would like to say that the 
figures giyen by the Inspector of Pacific Islanders do not quite indicate the extent to which we aval 
ourselvfs of the bureau. All we growers here, with the exception ot one or two of the larger growers, 
are practically running our business on white labour lines. Further than that, one witness gave you 
au erroneous impression regarding the average size of the holdings here. Phe average is 4- acres. 
2199. By the Chairman: You have made the calculation ? Yes. The district is peculiarly suited 
to the establishment of white labour, because the areas are relatively so small. We have only two large 
estates— one of 800 to 1,000 acres— Knockroe, and Hapsburg and Lynwood have an area ot about 
1,800 acres. 

25U». What is the total area of Knockroe? About 2,0t0 acres. 

2501. What is done with the balance ? It is grass land. 

2502. They use it for paddoeking ? They feed cows, pigs, and horses. 

2503. The Hapsburg and Lynwood property is pretty well all under cane ? Yes. 

2504. By iYr- Paget : There are about 1,500 acres belonging to Messrs. Young Brothers on those estate 
registered for white labour? That is so. But, owing to the aieas of the holdings being so small and the 
families so large, we have no land that could be utilised for the establishment of harvesters' homes. 

2505. They would not be quite so necessary in such a district owing to the family conditions? Quite * 
Last year the district empkyed «f eutside 'labour some 500 hands during the crashing season 
250G. By Mr. Niehon: ilowmany hands do you think will be required during the nest crushing season? 
Approximate!)-, 80u. 

2507. 'I hat will be including the men working here during the slack season? I think the number 
required in harvesting the next crop will be about 800. 

2508. You do not meau that number over and above the number now working? No. 

2509. By the Chairman: Are ih ere many unemployed about hero just now? I do not think there a 
any who desire to be employed. There are a number. 
2;j10. Mr. Power told us that he thinks there are from 2.50 to 300 ? Well, my observations do not bear 
that cut. The class of labour we have been getting so far has militated very much against the quality o 
the cultivation. We are practically doing nothing. Very little trashing is being done, and very little 
else. 

2511. By the Chairman : 'Why ? The uncertainty of the future. 

2512. Not because of the scarcity of labour ? Certainly not. 

2518. By Mr, Niehon : What is a fair thing to pay for cutting and loading a 10 to 20-ton crop ? 
great deal depends upon the condition of the crop, 

2514. By Mr. Paget: Whether trashed or untrashed? Taking a 20-tou crop as a standard, I wouli 
reckon that at 2s. (id. a ton, trashed, a man could make very good wages; and I would give another Is 
—at any rate, 9d.— , 'i ton for untrashed. Last year Mr. Campbell, down here, had his cane cut by 
farmer's son and a labourer, and they made :in average of 12s. a day at 3s. per ton all round, with on 
loading. Uf course they were " ringers." tfu fortunately, the day's work of a gang is regulated by th 
poorest man in it. If you have half a dozen men chipping, the work they will turn out is regulated h 
the slowest man— they will not pass him. With the kanakas it is different— they go ahead "on thei 
own." I do not know how we are going to get over that. 

2515. You really appear as one of the representatives of the Canegrowers* Association ? Yes. 
2516 By tlus Chairman : Is (here anything else you Mould like to say ? No, except that 1 would like t 
supplement Mr. JHwanton's protest against the inhumanity of deporting these poor wretches. 

SrNCJ,AOt Manbox, Manager of the. North Isib Central Mill, examined : 
S.Mannon. 2517 By the Chairman: Cau you auggesl any means by which the district cau be supplied with a stead 

, ^ N supply of labour after the Pacific Islanders are deported ? From the number of people registered 1 thin 

7 April 1906. tliere 18 1,kel y to be a shortage of white labour. 

2518. Have you had any difficulty in getting labour for the mill ? Not the .lightest difficulty for the I 
two years. In tact, the year before last, where we wanted one man we could have got ten Last yej 
they were a little more scarce. ° ' J 

2519. Can you always get suitable men? To a certain extent. 

t£V * ^ P Tll ^ V 0t , th f P lentiful SU W ] y be owing to the drought raging in the Wert 
Ihere is not the slightest doubt of that. 

2521. By the Chairman : As the seasons im prove, vou expect to find them still less plentiful P Ye 

ter L disC" Jl™ k W °f t b . eUer S st * tle P e °P le - ^ district who e labour Z 3d be trihg 
for the district >> There is no doubt it would, if thev could get land to settle on. 
2523. Do you know of any suitable land which is available? No 

£dfed ^ott^^ -» — ction with the tforth Lis Mill? 1 
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252.5. I have a return here which says that in 1900 there were l,79f> acres of laud cleared and under S. Manson. 

cultivatiou, 1,491 at-res of uueleared land, aud 1>76 acres which were declared to be unsuitable for cane, f~"^~ K N 

making a total of about .5,200 acres ? I have no doubt those figures are correct. 7 April, 190G. 

2.526. Do you think it would be advantageous if some of that land uh*ch is said to be unsuitable for cane 
could be made available for settlement in small areas? The owuers of the land most likely have it 
applied to some use, such as running stock. 

2527. Do you think that is the best use to which the land can be applied in the interests of the holders 
themselves ? Yes. 

2528. Is it not to the interest of the holders to keep (he labour in the district ? Yes. 

259.U. Then the question is : Is it being npplied to it* best uses by runtiinn stock upon it? "W ell, a good 
many cauegrowers also go in for dairying, and it is an open question whether the land is being put to the 
best use or not. You know a good deal of that land is unsuitable for cultivation of any sort. 

2530. Is it swampy ? It is forest land. 

2531. By Mr. Paget : Its total area is divided up into a mimber of holdings? Yes. 

2532. What are the number of holdings supplying you with cane? I cannot say. 

2588. Can you giv e th« average area of cane cultivated by the fanners who supply your mill ? We never 
keep a record of the crop. We just go round and see how much each farmer can give us. 

By the Chairman : Can you suggest any means by which labour may be attracted to the district? 
"Well, we »re not certain of the amount of labour that will be wanted. 

2.5:15. Do you not think it would be a good thing if a scale of wages were arrived at by the Farmers' 
Association, bo that men could know what wages were offering ? A scale has been fixed. 
:?iV}6. Has it been adopted ? 1 understand that it has been adopted. 

2537. What are the wages for an ordinary man at chipping and that sort of thing? I am not interested 
in that, but <£t a week in the off season and 25s. a week in the crushing season have been fixed for the 
field labourers. 

253h. That includes rations in each case ? Yes. 

2539. By Mr. Nielson : Have vou any idea how many tons of cane you got last year? Yes; 
31,338 tens. 

2540. How much of that was cut by white labour ? I have not gone into that, but I could have got it if 
I had known you wanted it. I should imagine, though, that fully one-third of the caue was cut by white 
labour. 

2541. That means that about 10,000 tons w s cut by white labour? That is just an estimate. 

2542. Have you made an estimate as to how many tons you will crush this year ? Something under 
40,000 tons, 1 should imagine. 

2543. Have you any idea whether the percentage of white-grown cane will be greater this year than last 
year 7 Yes, it will. 

2544. How much greater ? Sa y from 10 to 15 per cent. 

2/3*3. You do not think that half of this year's crop will be cut by black labour ? T have registered for 
white labour. 

2546. By the. Chaimiu.ti : Are there any Hindoos here? Yes ; 1 fancy there are more Hindoos than 
there are kanakas employed by people who are employing coloured labour here. 

2547. By Mr. Paget : In the whole district ? Yes ; of course that is my own opinion, but I have never 
gone into the matter thoroughly. 

2.148. Are (he Hindoos employed by day labour or contract? By day wages. 
2549. By tht Chairman : What wages do the Hindoos get ? 5s, to (is. a day. 
2.350. And they find themselves ? Yes. 

2551. Have you anything more to tell us that will be of service to us ? No. 



Alexander Adie, Cane Farmer, examined : 

2552. By the Chairman : Where is your farm ? Xear the Isis Central Mill. 

2553. What is the area of your holding ? About 360 acres. . ^ 

2554. How much have you under cane ? About 200 acres. 7 

2555. How much did you cut last year? I should say about 150 acres. 

2556. What tonnage of cane did you get ? 2,S85 tons. 

2557. Black or white labour? Black labour, except for the horsedrivers. 

2558 Did you make an estimate of what it cost you to cut and load that ? Something about 2s. a ton 
as near as possible. 

2559. Vou are still employiug black labour ? Yes, for the present year. 

25GO. Do you th'mk that when the kanakas are gone you will get sufficient coloured labour, or will you be 
thrown back on the Hindoos ? I slmll probably have to take white labour if there is sufficient available. 
2561. Do you anticipate any difficulty in getting suitable labour ? Yes. 
2.569 Do you employ white men sometimes ? Yes. 

2563. What wages do you pay for chipping ? I have never employed men for chipping. 1 have only 
employed white men as horsedrivers. 

2564 What is a fair wage for chipping? A fair wage is £ 1 a week and found, 

2565. Is there anything further you wish to tell us that will be useful to us ? No. 

John 8itiTH, Caue Former, examined : 

2566. By the Chairman : Where is your farm ? At Morth Isis. 

2567. \\ hat is the area of your holding ? 120 acres. f 
256s. How much of that have you under cane ? About S5 acres. 7 

2569. How much did you cut last year ? 74 acres. 

2570. Black or white labour ? Black labour. 

2571. What tonuage ? 1,295 tons. 

2572. What do yon think it cost you per ton to cut and load ? 2s. 6d. per ton. 

13573. Do you expect to get sufficient black labour to go on this year ? 1 hate registered the whole of it 
for white labour. 



th. 
1906. 
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*SV^^ to supply yourselves with white labour P At present we a, e 
S In :LT;iiJe°cfronf 1 TheteTan association here, and they are trying to get the information as to 
where there is sufficient labour available. ^ _ ^ ^ ^ ;n ^ d;rection ? ^ ^ . 



I think so. provided there was suitable labour coming 



would. . , 

2580. Would the employers make use ot it ; 

%7™kj Mr. Paget: You say vour association are making inquiries with a view to getting a supply c 
while Sour 'during the coming*"™ ; might 1 ask in what direction or ju what districts they are making 
injuirie"' Sofar°a8 1 understand they have been trying to get information from the southern district 
as to what labour will be available, but they have not taken very many steps a? yet. 
2582. You mean Beenleigh and the Northern Rivers districts of New South ^ alee? Yes 
25S3. By the Chairman : I suppose it is important that the labour should be here or hereabouts to 
start work owing to the frost? Yes, it should. . 
2 581. Is there any means by which you can hold out inducements for any labour to come here in view c 
a possible contingency in that direction ? I do not know. 

Frank: Cooper, Labourer, examined : 
■ ''585 By the Chairman : Do you live here ? I have been here since May last. 
\ 2586. By Mr. Paget : But you live here now ? Yes ; I was here all last crushing season. 
'6-2587. By the Chairman : Are you married ? Yes, I am married. 

2588. Are you in employment at the present time ? No. . 

2589. Have you been in employment smce you have been here ? 1 was cutting and loading during the 
crushing season, but since then I have only been doing small jobs. 

2590. What small jobs do you get ? I have done some stripping. 
2501. What wages did you get ? It was piecework. 
251)2. What did vmi earn ? 3s. 6d. per day, and 1 had to find myself. 

2503. By Mr. Paget: Were you working for a contractor, or were you working as mates? I was 
working for the firm practically. 

2591. By the Chairman : Were you cutting by contract or by day labour ? I was working in one of the 
company's gangs. 

2595. What did you make at that? 6s. 9d. per day. 
2590. Did you find yourself out of that? Yes. 
25 97. What did it cost to tiud yourself? ;3s. a week for the Company's rough food, and the extras rai 
into 3s. a wrek. 

2598. By Mr. Paget: And the Company provided you with tents and cooking utensils? Yes. 

2599. By the Chairman: What hours did you work ? 1'roin the first time you could see in the morniu| 
until thti last time you could see at night. 

2600. How many hours would that tot up to in a week ? I have seen us up at Jf30 a.m. and 5 a.n 
and knocking off again at 7 p.m. 

2601. Would it happen often that you worked those hours? We were up at 4'30 a.m. twice. 

2602. By Mr. Paget : Could you not give the hours you worked? No. 

2603. By the Chairman : You \ ere your own inasiers, of course ? Yes ; every man worked as hard a 
he could. We worked harder for ourselves than we would e\*er work for any master. 

2004. You cannot complain of the h«urs, then ? No. 

2005. What hours did you work when you were on day work ? I have ivorked about nine hours on day 
work this year. 

2*06 W;is there any difference on Saturday ? Whon I was chipping we knocked off at 4 o'clock on 
Saturday. 

2607. By the Chairman : That is fifty-two hours a week ? Yes. 

2608. By Mr. Paget : What uages were you paid for chipping? 5s. n day. 

2609. And Hud yourself? Yes; find myself The time wo were chipping we were stopped by the 
rain. 1 t would be two days tine and then three day* wr(. Wr put in about half time. 

2610. tan you offer us any suggestion as regards Ihe labour question ? What I came here for was to 
speak about the price put forward by the association of suppliers to the Colonial Sugar Refining Company. 
Thiit scale is not sulllcient to bring labour here. 

2011. By the Chairman: Is that ihe scale that appeared in the Rundabetg Jfail? Yes 

2612. You do not think it is good enough ? No, J do not think so. If there was a sliding scale, ^vilhau 

increase for every 3 ions per acre, and ;m extra ^lo^ance of U per ton for untrashed cane, it would be 

better. 

2013. That is a matter of regulation,., and we have nothing to do with regulations— You should bring 
hat Wore the 1-armers' Assocatiou ? We offered to send two delegate to meet two from tl* 
banners Associatiou and discuss the matter on amitable terms, but we have had no renlv 
2611 ^ecandonothmginthatdjrect.onf The bonus ^as granted to the planters' on condition that 
wo/kmen * 7 ^ **** on a smaU ^ale, then it is unfair to the 

2615. By Mr. Paget: That condition of things does not apply this season? But if they get it this 
season they will continue it next year. If they can get a man to uork for 5s. this year they will make 
huu work for it again next year. J me J WHI maKe 

261/. By the Chairman : What is a fair wage ? Well, 3*. per too of caue cut and loaded. 
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2618. That would leave nothing to the men who are now in the industry ? If a man works hard he is F. Cooper, 
worth 8s. a day. ^— ^_a_^— - 

2619. Have you ever registered in any of the labour bureaus throughout the counlry ? So- 7 April, 19«6. 

2620. Do you not think it would be a good thing for men to register at the labour bureaus ? If there 
was a labour bureau here it would be a good thing. 

2621. There is a labour bureau here, and Mr. Power here looks after it r* The farmers do not engage 
here. 

2622. One of the farmers told us this morning that the labour bureau helped him very much? I never 
heard of oue man being engaged there. 

262:3. Well, you know now that the clerk of petty sessions here is in charge of the labour bureau, 
and he will register the names of all men who want work, and he will also let the farmers know what men 
he has ? That would do. 

2624. By Mr. Paget : Ton will not have to pny any fees either? I agree with that. 

2625. liy the Chairman : You had better let the others know that ? Yes. 

2626. By Mr. Niehtn : The fanners should give him the information regarding the men they want ? 
I know one farmer who can employ twenty men, but who is now employing twelve men chipping. He 
pays them 5s. Gd a day and keeps them at work right through the year.' lie has 200 acres on his farm. 
We would not think w« had cause to growl if we could always get 5s. (VI. a day in slack seasons. 

2627. What would he a fair weekly wage in the crushing season ? If they worked a reasonable number 
of hours 30s. u week and tucker would be a fair thing. If they had to'work the hours we worked in 
the gangs, then they should pay 35s. and rations. 

2628. What is a reasonable number of hours to work ? Nine hours a day. 

2629. That is fifty-two hours a week ? Yes. 



Al.EXANDyjt East.vu»hffe, Cane Farmer and Commission Agent, examined : 

2630. By the Chair man : What are you ? lam 
the Canegrowers' Association. 

2631. What is the area of your farm? Eighty acres. ( 

2632. How much have you got under cane ? Twenty-four acres. 7 

2633. f'ow much cane did you cut last year? I only planted last year. I only made a recent purchase. 

2634. Have you registered for the bonus? Yes. I wish to speak more in regard to the labour aspect. 

2635. What labour are you employing? Two. 

2(536. What wages do you give them ? £1 a week and found. 
2637- You are secretary of the Growers' Association ? Yes. 
2G38. Have the association adopted a scale of wages? Yes. 

2639. Has that scale been adopted by the members of the association ? Yes ; it was adopted at a full 
meeting of farmers. 

2(540. Was that scale of wages published in the Bimdaherg Mail of last week ? Yes; but therewereone 
or two mistakes in it. 

2(51-1. By Mr. Nielson : Will you supply the secretary of the Commission uith a correct copy of the scale 
of wages? Yes. [Vide Appendix it'.'] 

2642 By Mr. Paget : Was that the scale which wa* proposed at a meeting of farmers held inBundaberg 
last Saturday ? ■ I went there as a representative of the Growers' Association. Their scab was not quite 
equal to ours. 

2G4:i By the Chairman : Did you know that there was a labour bureau here ? No. 
2644-. Well, you know it now ? Yes. 

2G4.">. It will be useful to the f.irmers? I think so With regard to the scale of wages we fixed, I think 
we are likely to have some difficulty in ohtaining suitable labour. 1 informed the manager of the C'olouial 
Sugar Refining Company uith regard to that That company is endeavouring to induce worker* to come 
here fi-om the Northern Rivers of New SouthY Vales, men who have had experience in the sugar business. 
Even if they iucrease the rate of pay on any former scale, I quite recognise that there is still going to be a 
ditficultv in obtaining labour. 

2646. By Mr. Nielson: What are the wages? 2s. 3d. to 4s. per ton, with a bonus of 6d. per ton for 
every ton cut. With regard to the price paid last year without a bonus some particulars came under 
my own knowledge In a season of twenty-seven weeks a gaug earned £64 17s. Id. per man. 

2647. By the Chain/tan : What does that come to per day ? It is about £2 lis per week, 

2648. How much is deducted for fond ? 8s. or 9s. per week. 

2649 By Mr. N-ielsav : How many hours do they work ? They are contractors, and they work their own 
hours I should think they would work from about ten to eleven hours a day. We fixourhours at about 
fifty-eight, hours a week. 

2650. What do you fix for day work ? 6s. a day. 

2651. By the Chairman : And found ? No. 

26-52. By Mr. Nielson: Do you think it is a fair thing to expect men to cut from 2^ to 3 tons of cane a 
day for 6,s , and find themselves ? No, but we fixed the 6s. as a minimum on account of having to deal with 
labour tha.t is not qualified by experience. One grower I know of paid 7s. per day last year, and it cost 
him 9s. per ton to cut his cane on account of the labour being inexperienced. Even last year we had a 
difficulty in obtaining reall y capable labour. 

2653 You anticipate more difficulty now owing to the good season in tho West ? Yes ; and there are 
so many more farms registered this year under white labour conditions than was thf; case last year. 
26.54. By Mr. I'tget : What steps have your association taken to supply this extra demand ? The 
Colonial Sugar lieriuing Company are the only people who have taken up the matter of providing labour 
fr..m any district outride outowd. 

2655 By f.)'ie Chairman -. The Colonial Sugar lefining Company act as Providence to you ? I do not 
think so. 

265(5. You leave everythiug to them ? That is because they have a better chance of doing something 
than the individual farmers have. 

2657. But the association of farmers can do more than the individual farmer can ? That is so. 
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A. 2658. By Mr. Nielsen: Do you not thiuk you ought to discover how many men the members of your 
^anghfTo aJociation want for a start, and then, if th,y inform the Labour Bureau how many they want the bureau 

, v, N ]„,,. m a>si>r you bye.uimuuicating \vith the other bureaus- Would that not be a practical way ot doing 

7 April, 1906. it Y I think so. „ XT . , , 

2859. By the Chairman : Do you make weekly reports? No, monthly reports. 

2600 [f too let the office, in charge of ihe Labour Bureau here know the number of men you wanted 
he could communicate with the head office ; they would let you know where there was any labour and it 
is very likely your difficulty would be remedied ; so it would be very much to your advantage to do that.' 
Yes. 

.tons Tbompsott, Missionary of the Church of Christ to the Polynesians, examined : 
J. Thompson. 2061. By the Chairman : What are you? I am a missionary of the Church of Christ to the 
/•""^n—*"^ Polynesians, , ,. 

3 ApnI. «!M«.2(»B2. Have you been long in that work ? I am the pioneer missionary. I have been fourteen years , n 

the Isi« district. T , . . 

2<KW. Yon are thoroughly conversant, then, with the islanders? Yes. I have been a quarter ot a 

century amongst them, and have been down in the islands with them. 

206 L 1 low long wero you down in the islands? It is two aud a-half years since I eame back from the 
New Hebrides. 

2065. By Mr. Paget: How long were you there ? I was away there ten months. _ 

2606, By the Cliairman: What are the couditions as regards openings for labour in the New Uebridea ? 
The French settlers were offering employment to a number of the islanders, but they had a difficulty m 
getting them. So have the English settlers. Very few of the "boys" who have been m Queensland 
care to recruit either for French or English settlers in the islands— the wages are so small. 
2667. Vhat are they ? 2s- 6d. a week and find iheir own clothing. 
2*68. -A ud native food, I suppose ? Native food — yams, riee, and taro. 

2009. Had you any experience of the way in which the islanders were treated by the French? Yes. 

2070. Were they fairly well treated? Since the appoint meat of a French Commissioner they have beeu 
better treated than they were before. The English ami French Comuussioners live at Vila. 

2071. Would uot Queensland " returu boys " get a better wage ? They do not offer any better wages. 
2072 Are the islauds healthy ? No. Malaria is all through them. 

267;}. [s it any worse there thau in other islands ? No. 

2674. Do v<iii know what the feeling of tho inlanders here is with regard to returning to the islands? 
With the exception of one boy iu the district, they all want to go home. I have questioned them all on 
that poiut. There is only one who has asked permission to remain, and he is a married man. Even the 
married meu wish to go. 

2075. Do you kuow any cases of islanders married to white women ? Several. 

267<» When you say that, with one exception, they all wish to go home, are you referring to the Solomou 
Islanders as well as to the natives of the New Hebrides Y V'es. 

2077 By Mr. Paget : Did you speak to the islanders who are settled on the land ? Yes. They want to 
go home as soon as the crushing st-ason is over. They say it b no use their remaining here when all their 
countrymen have gone. There are a lot who are anxious to go now, but they cannot get away till July. 
2078. What are they ? New Hebrides boys. 

2679. By Mr. Nielson : Are any of these men destitute ? There are some of them very destitute at 
present. 

2680. How many ? About forty of them are walking about Many of them are being helped by their 
countrymen. They are not allowed to waut. but they have no money. 

2681. By the Chairman : Will those who have uo mouey, and therefore cannot take home trade, he 
welcome amongst their friends iu the islands? Undoubtedly. 

2682. Iu spite of their going back empty-hauded Y They do uot like to return empty-handed, because 
they like t» take back boxes and clothing te show their friends ; but, as far as being in a»v danger is con- 
cerned, there is not the slightest danger in the New Hebrides Tongon, to which Mr. Swim ton referred, 
is one «f the most civilised in the group. Your life is as safe there as it is in Queensland. 
2n83. Of course he was referring to twenty years ago ? I have lived with the missionary there. 
26m. Do you think it would be judicious to deport the islaudera in large numbers— \s »uld it not be 
belter to deport them gradually, havinp regard to the food supply? If they laud after the yam season 
there would probably be sufficient food for tbein. 

20W* That is after karch ? Yes. There would be enough food for them, and they would have time to 
dear some laud, and plant their own yams and taro. 1 f they go down at: the end of the season yams are 
likely h, be scarce. ' J 

268(5. When .s the end of the yam season ? They generally store their yams about April, and they plant 
inem m September, when the warm weather is commencing. 

August? 1 h y'e S eaSe> W0Uld ittlV0C ' atC de I )t)rtiu S thcm between the early part of April and the end of 

26*8. You would not advocate lauding them in the warmest months ? No ■ thev would land in the fever 
season it they went then. 

2089. Av* you speaking of the Solomons as well as the New Hebrides ? Yes. The yam season, b the 
sonic iu sul Vu6 groups. 

Sly" musf " ^ a faCt ^ ^ S ° 5omons the nati,eB do 110t * tore th eir food ? They all store ya 

^Lh-^il'/bZT^ would .f otthefat -tof»l"geoxtm number of mouths being suddenly landed 
9flnS If bring about a scarcity very much quicker than otherwise? Undoubtedly 7 

Tm,^ol° hair,mn: ™ WhRt UUQlberS Uei ' e thCi lauded th -? They were sent home tl 

2695 ^^rS^'V^v e S;° M U 'T ° f them ? That is a question. 

269o. By Mr. N*d,<m : I think there are about 3,000 New Hebrides « boye* in Queensland ? Yes. 
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2690. Supposing they a 1 ! went [mme, and were distributed right through the group at once, by what J. Thompson, 
percentage \v«ul<l the population be increased ? The islands are fast becoming depopulated. I could not z'— \ 
tell you what ihe returns are from the missionaries. I have not seen any recently. 7 April, 190G. 

2697. Do you Ihink there are ItO.UOO inhabitants in the whole group? There may be, but I doubt it. 
2G98. By the Chain/Kin : Are any returns published ? You can get an fsstimate by applying to the 
Presbyterian Synod. 

2609 By Mr. Paget: No census has been taken — it is merely a rough estimate? Yes. ¥"ou cannot 
take a census. The missionaries give an estimate of the population in the various districts they travel 
through. 

2700. But there are not missionaries at all the "■passages" to which the islanders will be returned? 
Certainly not; but the natives are wry hospitable to their returned friends, so far as providing food is 
concerned . 

2701. Provided the food supply is there — that is the point? Yes. 

2702. IStrthe. Glurimuin : They might hav« the will, but mt the means ? Yes. They are very generous 
in providing food. 

2703. liy Mr. Niehtm : As the boats go down, cnuld not the (.roverninent agent find out at the various places 
how the food supply is ? Hi j could. Last year it was very dry in the New Hebrides, but the wet 
season set in and saved their yams, and possibly they now have an abundance of food. 

2704.. Do you communicate with the missionaries down there ? Yes. I have missionary stations of my 
own there. 

2705. Do you Ihink 1he natives of New Hebrides are pretty well aware that their friends are all coming 
back from Queensland ? Undoubtedly they are. They were told by the missionaries and by others too. 

2706. Are the mission iries not teaching them to make some provision for their friends when they return? 
The missionaries ?ce that they are provided for when they land near the mission stations, and encourage 
their frieuds to show them every hospitality. 

27#7. You think that the risk «f the food supply being short is very remote in the New Hebrides ? 
Very remote. I do not ihink there is any fear o f it for the number who are to g o back. 

2708. By the Chairman : Is there anything else you can tell us — Can nothing be done by the authorities 
with regard to these " boys " who arc walking about ? They are not allowed to work. 

2709. The best thing is to apply to the inspector? That has been done, and they are still walking about, 
and no vessel has beiMi chartered to take them home. 

2710. By Mr. Niehon: Have they not had an opportunity of returning home ? No. 

2711. Well, the last employer is liable to maintain them— Tf you give their names to the inspector he 
will sec that that is done — If he does not, if you let the authorities in Brisbane know, they will see that 
it is done ? An application has been made to the oflice in Brisbane about these " boys," but we have had 
no reply yet, rind the " boys " are still walking about. 

2712. By the Chairman : How long ago "was that ? Ten davs ago. 

2713. By Mr. Paget: Evidence has been given to show that numbers of the "boys" have come from 
other districts ? There are a few from Bundaberg, but there are very few v\ ho are not local i! boys." I 
trav el through the district and come in contact with them all. 



Cn vrles Ed*ar Adams, Cane Parmer, examined: 

2714. By the Chairman : What ;vre you ? A cane farmer. C. 

2715. What is the area of your holding ? A little over 100 acres. ^ 

2716. flow much is under cane? Nearly 95 acres. 7 . 

2717. H»w much did you cut last year? 80 acres. 

2718. Por what tonnage ? 1,952 tons. 

2719. Black or white labour ? :ii acres were cut by while labour, the balance by black. 

2720. Was the white labour paid by contract or by the day? By contract, and was supplied by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company. 

2721. Do you know what the men earned? #n 26 ai res they earned 9s. 6d. a day, wet or fine. 

2722. What price were you paying ? The company charged me 3s. (Jid., part half -trashed, some 
untrashed, and the balance twiie trashed. 

2723. Are you employing white or black labour now ? I have hemmed myself in so that I am all right 
for black labour about the place. The cane is eutirely white labour. 

2724. Do you anticipate any general shortage of labour in the district next year? Of suitable men. 
There are any amount of loafers about. 

272;>. What is a fair wage for chipping? Certainly not exceeding 20s. a week. 

2726. By Mr. Paget: What wages for ploughmen? 1 have always given about 20s. 

2727. That is a pretty constant job? Yes. If 1 get a good man he; always comes back to me, and I 
am always ready to employ him. 

2728. By the Chairman : Is there any suggestion you can give us about settling white labour in the 
district so that it, may be always available — Do you approve of free use being made of the #overnment 
Labour Hureau ? IVs, and I certainly approve of the idea of the certificate. But would it not be 
possible to iuform the oilicer in charge the bureau what you think of a man ? You cannot possibly 
put it in a certificate. 

2729. By Mr. Paget: Is not that rather a matter for the employers to tell you? Yes, but how is it 
possible to give the information ? I had a man the other day who wasa splendid worker — 1 could not wish 
for a better. I gave him his cheque on a Saturday, and he came back as drunk as a lord. He afterwards 
got a place through my recommendation. I said he was a good man, and he went reeliug aw ay to his 
work on Monday. What could yuu do with a man like that ? The difficulty is to keep them sober. 

2730. But do you not think that one way of getting men t« live more settled lives would be to settle 
them down on homes of their own, instead of having them walking about the roads ? Certainly. The 
great trouble with canecuttcrs is that we may employ lUO men at one time, and directly the season is 
over we do not want more than twenty. What is to become of the »ther eighty ? They must beeome 
nomads ; and when a man carries his swag for six months, with uo money in his pocket, he becomes a 
loafer. I have been thirty-five years in Queensland, and know. 
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C. K. Ada™. 2731. Would not such a scheme of settling them down in the district ™U *r r eaS «b»t .ge them 

, . , , , , ..• „„ Q P T f ;„ .,„♦ thpir fault I do not b tame them. But what can a man do: 

FS9^S^= for them aud 

?33.^^ What are they to do 

during the other six months ? They could make some kind of a living out of th ^^.... 
273-1 57/ tAe Chairman : The idea is that they w.U earn a cheque which wil assist m mai.laimng them 
and improving their homesteads? Is is not a terrible thing to have an able-bodied man sithng down 
doing nothing for six months on 10 acres of land? . 

2735 #ive him more if you like, if he can utilise it? If you give him 20 or -10 acres, he will want to cut 
his own cane, not mine. 

2736. He would not have any cane— at all events, not for the tin 
the difficulty for two or three years that way ? I do not think so 

2737. By Mr Paget: The position seems to be that there is going io be a very big gap in the labour 
market to be filled up after this coming season, and we would like you or som* other gentl eman to give 
us some suggestions as to how that gap may be filled up, with profit not only to the sugar industry, but 
to the men ? I have been connected with the industry for twenty-two years. For six and a-ha t years I 
was manager for the Colonial Sugar Refining Company in the North, where 1 founded G-oondi. T was 
thirteen years with the Queensland Investment Company, and I have employed Italians. 

2738. By the Chairman : What do you think of Italians ? They were ve ry go»d, but yoi 
interpreter. We were very lucky in getting a good one in Bundaberg. 

27.'J9. Were they good workers? They worked very well, but at the same time I had a baker and a 
barber and a butcher and all sorts of fellows. They were not agriculturists. 
274*. You want Piedmontese ? Yes; they would do first rate. 

27*1. By Mr. Paget: They were uot Maltese ? No ; they were a mixture from all sorts of places. 
2742. Have you anything else to say? Yes ; I think I am oue of the oldest colonists in the colony, and 
for twenty-five years I have worked my kanakas. I have had as many as 475 at oue time, and I never 
had a "boy " who raised his hand or misbehaved himself to a woman in my employ. As these "boys" 
are goingtobeexported.it is only fair that I should be nllowed to express that opinion and have it placed 



1 have a scheme for inducing 



Harry William Lee, State School Teacher, examined : 
. Lee. 2743. By the Chairman: What are you? I am head master of the State school at Childers. 

2744. 1 believe you have some scheme f«r settling people on the land ? 
lj ISOG.men to live in the district. 

2745, We shall be glad to hear it? In the surrounding dialricts there is land on which men could settle 
with 50 acres each, and in their spare time they could work on their own holdings and malntifta 
themselves when they were not working io the eimefield. 
27 4G. Can you indicate where these lands are? Yes, at Dillarnal and Booyal, from IS to 23 miles away 
from here. 

2747. Is ihere much laud there ? There is a very large area. 

2748. What description of land is it ? It is nearly all scrub land. 

2719. By Mr. Paget : It is partly scrub land and partly fore>st hnd ? No ; it is nearly all scrub land. 

2750. By the Chairmmn: Is it open to selection? Yes. Then there is the (rood Xight Wcrub at. 
Tciiningering, 30 miles away. 

2751. In what areas would you recommend it to be taken up ? In agricultural homestead areas at 2s. 6d 
per acre. 

2752. Where would you get the people to put on those lands ? V»u provide the men and I will put 
them there. 

2753. We know the land is there, but we want to know from yi,u the source from which we can get 
occupants for the land— that is, men who would be useful ? If there are not enough men amongst the 
unemployed of the other States, 1 would suggest bringing them from the British Isles. 

2754. By Mr. Paget: Is the land you mention flat or hilly counlry ? It is hilly, but good agricultural 
country. .66 

2755. Good soil ? Yes. 

2756. And well watered : 

2757. By the Chairman : 

2758. Do you think that 
Inkling. 

2759. How would you suggest that a man should get th 



Fes it is very well watered, by Degilbo Creek and the Burnett River, 
Are there any settlers there ? Yes. 
80 acres is the smallest that a man can do with ? Yi 



man earned t 



SO acres weuld be a lair 

auil make a home ? If a 



a t o fence the 

C - W u cuuugu a. vr. usnmK, ne woum oe ante to erect a fence of two plain wires and one barbed wire. 

tVen- Lme7tL\al e mt;1rlXldl d ^ ^ " ^ ™™> ^ ««• *» d 'W 

at" all What aU,0UUt ° l CaSh W ° Uld a mjUlre if he hadA w;fe ? 1 do not ***** t0 in *n with wives 

, ^ T- ]j d ° UOt thbk f ouW * et sin S le mp » t0 se, tle on th.se places? They are walkifle 
about with their swags now, and if they wil not settle dou-n nmv 1 do ,„iu'' - i! \ • ? V , ? 
got for the future. l0,v 1 *° ,lofc ku0 * ,rbat P"»pect 8 they have 

t^LZZZ^L^t t^T nted h ° meS f ° r could avail 

^ « that sort of fife ? I know .„e 

276k By Mr. Ntdton: Tou know there is plenty of land ., 



looking "for the best,; Outsiders will be cont'ent with inlSlnJ. 
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of maize. Tn most ca^es the farmers hare a sood crop, but get practically nothing for it. If they were w - I,ee * 
able to store their maize until iliey got a good price, they could pay rent for the storage, and the money f — — v ^ n 
they wuiild make in the erushinir season would keep them eoing. 7 April, 19*6. 

2705. By Mr. Paget : You mean it to be stored in a tank ? Yes. 

27G6. By Mr. Nielson ; A grain shed ? No ; a tank would be better, and the farmers could be charged a 
small rent for it. 

2767. By the Chairman : Have you anything more to tell ns ? No, T was only thinking of a scheme to 
keep these men employed when they are not canecutting. 

Nikls Laimutz liosENLUND, Farmer and Timber. getter, examined: 

2768. By the Chairman : Arc you a farmer at present? Not at prevent. ^- 

2769. On what subject can you give us any information ? On the matter of se ttlement on the land. Rouenlund. 

2770. Do you know llii.n land that the last witness referred to ? Perfectly well. f^^^-^S 

2771. Is it suilable land far close settlement? Yes; there is a lot of land there suitable for close 7 April, 19»6. 
settlement, and it was open for settlement on one occasion. 

2772. Do you approve of Mi'. Lee's scheme ? Yes ; it is a very good scheme. I know several men who 
went over there and settled, and later on f ;ot married. 

277:i. And if the land there was made available it would be readily taken up? Yes; if it was opened up, 

2774. In it not open for selectiou uow ? No. There is no land there open for settlement just now, 
pending the construction of a railway into that district. 

2775. By Mr. Paget ; Would it he a continuation of this railway ? Yes. 
2770. 1U«' long has it been withdrawn from selection ? Over two years. 

2777. By Mr. Nieliun : Do you not thiuk it would be just as well to try to get that land reopened ? We 
applied to have it reopened, but the Minister said he wautetl it for close settlement. 

2778. If it were opened, would men take jt up and settle ou it? Yes. 

2779. In small areas of 80 acres ? They would settle on areas up to 160 acres. 

Evt, Pacific Islander, examined : 

2780. By the Chairman: What island you belong to ? Santo. Evi. 

2781. Whiit do you want to say ? We want to know if we can get work till a ship goes away to our ^-a.^—^ 
islands. 7 April, 1906. 

2782. " Hoy" grit no mouthy ? Yes ; no money. 

2783. By Mr. Paget : Do you want to go home or to stop in Queensland for the crushing season ? 
This year our time up We want lo go home. 

2784. You want work ? No. 

2785. By the Chairman : If ship go to New Hebrides, you want to go now ? My countrymen alonga 
Bundabcrg think they go too. 

Mr. Thompson -. .Suppose ship go New Hebrides now, you want to go ? Some want to go, some 
want to stop. 

Mr. Thompson : Do you want to go home ? Yes. 

Mr. Thompson [to another " boy," a native of Ambryrn] : You \v;nul to go home? No* 
Lontai, Pacific Islander, examined : 

2786. By the Chairman: W hat island d» you belong to ? Api. Lonla.1. 

2787. Where have you been working? I been work alonga North. ^— ^v-— - ^ 

2788. Will "boy" here go North, suppose master want him? I no like liim alonga Mulgrave. 7 April, 19*6. 

2789. What for you no like him Mulgrave? Take off too much wages when 1 been rick. 

2790. Suppose "boy" get nick now, get him wages all the same? 

2791 . By Mr. Nielson : How many weeks you out »f work ? Nine. 
2792 By the Chairman: You no got money ? Little bit. 

27^)3. My Mr. Nielson : Where you been work last time ? Mr. Adie. 

2794. You been look out job? Yes. 

2795. You been look out ship go home ? No. 

2796. By Mr. Paget: You no want him ship ? No ship been ready. 

2797. By M r. Nielson : ."Suppose ship ready, you go ? Yes. 

2798. How many Api men want stop ? Me not know. 

2799. .Suppose you go get w»rk before money finished ? I want wages. 

2800. How much wagett y ou want if you go N»rth ? £1 a week unci tucker. 

2801. You thiuk you get any work crushing time? No. 

Mr. Thompson : Tliey started digging nuts the other clay for a Chinaman, but I told them they 
were not allowed to do that.. They were making about 2s. 0d. a da.y, and that w:\s keeping them going 
until there was a ship going. 

280:2. Mr. Nielson [to IVtiness] : Would you go North for 12s. a week and tucker ? No. 
2803. You want to go as soon as ship ready ? Yes. 

Bittoon, Pacific Islauder, examined : 
280L By the Chairman : What island you belong to ? Api. Button. 

2805. What you want to siay ? I want tell you, if we stay here till ship ready, and we get uothing to do, , — ^ — 
what we going to do ? We have to do something for our liviug at the present time. 7 April, 190 

2806. Do you think you will get work in the crushing season? I dou't know. 
2S07. What master you last time ? Mr. Walker, alonga Bunrlaberg. 

2808. How much long time ? 1 don't know. I been in New South Wales, and then go to Mr. Walker. 
* NOTK.-A1I the Pacific Wanders who were examined by the Cmraissjon at Childere were introduced by .Mr. Thompson, 
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Bittoon. 2809. Since vou came to this place, you not been a.ble get work ? No. 

, * N 2SK). Tou been ask same fellow master ? No : I not been ask anybody for work. 

7 April, 1 90S. Mr. Thompson : He has been keeping a boarding-hotine until recently. 

2811. By Mr. Paget : Tou want to know where you get " ki-ki Y Yes. I no lire without tucker. We 
have to do something. .... „ , , ,,r , • j ? 

2812 Why i 10 t ask same fellow master? Me been thinking of that \V e been digemg nuts for 
Chinaman, and Mr. Thompson say, " Tou no do that." Then we come to town and wmt tor letter. We 
want something to do. We want bread. 

281:5. Suppose schooner close up Bundaberg go to New Hcbnde*, you want to go homer 1 JNo ; I wait 
for the eiiil of the year. 

281 1 By Mr. Nielson: Would you like to go North ? \ T o, 1 no go North 

2815. By the Chairman : Plenty ki-lii stop alonga, North ? I no want to go North. 
281G. By Mr. Niehan : Suppose you get job to go North, you go ? No. 

2817. By the Chairman : Then what yon do if no ki-ki here ? I have to d« something. 

2818. Yon will not go home till the 3Lst of December, you will not go North, and no ki-ki here, then 
what will you do? I no go North, but plenty more " boys" want to go North. 

2819. But what will you do ? I will stop here in Childers till Government make me go. 

2820. Have you got any money ? I have no money. T spend 'em all my money in Australia. 

2821. Then what will you do ? I stoD here. 

2822. What will you do here? I think it better for Government to let us " boys" do little work to earn 
our living. 

2823 By Mr. Paget: "We cannot let you break the law which big fellow Government make, and you 
cannot work unless you have an agreement ? I no got agreement. 

2824. By Mr. Niehon : Tou saree those " boys" behind you? Tes. 

2825. 1 i ave they got any money ? I cannot, tell you that. 
2><2G. Are they all hard up ? They might have money. 
2827. Arc some of them hard up? I do not know. 

28i!8. Any "boy" owe you money at the boarding-house ? No, they all pay me. 

Gathoona, a Native of Savo tsland, examined : 
Gavmoona. 282!). By Mr. Paget : Do you want to go home ? Tes, if ship go home. 
^-^_a_-«— ^ 2'4-30. Suppose ship come to Bundaberg will yoti go home ? I want to know how many ships go home. 
7 April, 19CC. 2831. Ships go for long time many more trips ? Me Solomon Islaud " boy," and all Solomon " boys" tell 
me to say they all going home. 

2S32. By the Chairman: Tou are the spokesman for the others, and you say they all want to go home? 
Tes, all go home. 

2 l -33. ]Sy Mr. Nidson. : How many " boys " no work ? About thirty altogether, or twenty-six. 

2884 By Mr. Paget: Ship " Ivauhoe " leave Bundaberg to-day for Solomou Islands, whv you not go in 

that ship ? No. 

2835. liy Mr. Nielson: "Sydney Belle" come to Bundaberg to-day too, you want to go in that one? 
All Solomon " boys " go together. They frightened no more ships. 

28^0. By Mr. Paget: Plenty more ships to take you home? Well, we want to all go home together, as 
it it» no pood f«r half to go and half to stay behind. 
2837. Altogether everyone go home ? Tea ; everyone go. 

Laffa, a Native of Fauna Island, examined : 
Laffa. 2838. By Mr. Paget : How long have you been in Queensland? Twenty-three years. 
/ — — v- — 2839. Have you been home to your island in that time? No. 
7 April, 19«e. 2810 Do you want to go home directly ? No. 

2811. Have yon got a job? No ; but 1 will get some work. 

2812 "What are you doing non-— walking about? Just finished work, and got pav last Pndiv 

2813. You got some mouey to buy ki-ki ? Yes. J ' 

2814. Tou no want to go home just now ? No. 

2815. Tou w ant to work a little bit more alonga crushing? Tes. 

Biooah, a Native «f Sandwich Island, examined ; 
Bagoali. 2846. By Mr. Nielstn : Tou a missionary " boy " ? Yes 

^ 2847. You a backslider ? No 

7 April, iao(i. 28 18. By Mr. Paget : Tou go to church ? Oh yes. 

28-tl). How long have you been in Queensland ? Twenty-throe year* 

baek'a^ir! WCnt homeone ti,ne and ea,n0 back ? J 8° "P North', ami "then go home one time, and c 

^^M^L^^ t0 8 ° W b,lt "'^ tM - 1 —ot go for eight month. 
28 ">3. Ton mean Mr. Canlfefld ? Yes ; Mr. Caulf did 
2K;4 AVhen did he tell you that ? Last week. 
283"). Did you want to go home on schooner "Ivauhoe"? Yo< h„t i, *~i i a o i , 
1hat they could not go home for eight moutlM ' ' "'"Pd'tor told the San.lw, tf h men 

28.50. A re you sure Mr Caulf eild told you that? lie told i„v countrymen but not u* 

Mr. Thmpton : I would ike to noint out that il>i« .,. .,'i>«. • i ' ' . , 
drinking ami is a bit elevated. 1 8 '"" 8 • Vld(!n ^ e 18 ««t reliable, as he has been 

ffi ?? ^ \ y ° U W ° rk £ ° r la8t time • ™««n|«on 
28;jS. Mr. Thompson ? \cs. ' 

2859. How l.ng since you got your money from him ? I ge t monev H i 
5>8«n. \ ou got some money then ? Oh, a little bit J " Up ? ester(la y- 

SS" JT hat d,(l Y T d ° With your moue V ? 1 bu y ««me grog 
2802. Ho you want to go to work or go home? NnnDOMW'n ( „k *i t 
28fi!5. Tf the ship is realy for you to-morrow vouwil " X ready then I go home. 
28*1, By Mr. NUhnn: Yo/want to have a'uotW gLial ? T« P * yCa '' the " 
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Jimmy Ailee, a Native of Gala Island, examined : 
286.5. By Mr. Paget : How long you stop in Queensland ? Thirty-seven years. J. Ail 

2866. You stop thirty-seven yeard altogether ? Yes; in New South AValesand Queensland. /^~*^^- 

2867. By Mr. Nielton : You got 'em ticket ? Oh, yes. 7 April, 

2868. By Mr. Paget : Whnt you want to say? People say you want to send "boys " home. 
2*569. We do not want to send " boys " home; do you want to go home? No. 

2«70. AVheru you work ? Mr. Mills. 

2871. You got ticket and you will not bat e to go home ? All right. 



Tow, a Native of Ambrym Island, examined : 

2872. By Mr. Paget: How long have you been in Queenslaud ? I do not know how long, as J young Tow 
boy when I came here. f - "^-^- 

2873. You married ? Yes, I married to a native of Australia. 7 April, 
287 1 A half-Oiisto girl ? Yes. 

2875. Where you work last ? Mr. dmlan, at Hortou. 
2870. How many pickaninnies yi u got ? Two. 

2S77. How old are they? One child three years, and baby six weeks. 

2878- You wantto go home now or by and by? I don't know what to do about my wife. 

2879. That is ihu trouble. Would you like to go if you could (rake your wife and pickaninnies ? Suppose 
I have to go, I like to take my w ife too. 

2880. Wh ; ch would you sooner c!o? Well, if Government say we must go, then we must go ; but if 
Government say we can stop, then I stop. Some people say I cau stop. 

2881. Suppose you ko, you pay missus's passage ? Yes. 

2882. You pay £7 for missus now ? Yes. 

2883. By and by it might cost £10 to take mUsus home ? Yes. My wife native of this country, but she 
say if I got to no home she will come with me. 

2884. By Mr. Nielson : You tell your missus all about going? Yes. 

2885 By Mr. Paget : Where were you married ? 1 married in Bundabcrg, at Mr. Mackenzie's 
Presbyterian Cbuwli. 

2886. Do y«'U want to stop until the crushing is finished. Yes; I keep a boarding-houae. 



Thomas Hubbbt Wells, Cmie Fanner, examined : 
2887. By the Chairman: AVh.it area have you? 200 acres. T. H. 

2588. I low much of it is under cultivation ? The whole of it ; but it is not all cane. / — — 

2889. Hov\ much have you gut under cane? 160 acres. 1 April, 

2890. How much cane did you cut last year? MO acres. 

2891. »o you know tlio tonnage? Yes; 2,600 tons. 

2892. White or black labour ? Nearly all white men. 

289:3. Hive you any idea what it; cost y-u to cut and loud that cane? It was cut and loaded by the 
company's gang. I think it cost 3s. 10J. per ton. In addition to that, I had to cart it, and draw the 
trucks tor a quarter of a mile 

28.91. What wages did you pay for geueral farm hands ? From 1.5a. to 23s. a week. 
2895. According to the value of (he labour? Yes. 

2S9ti. Do you anticipate having any trouble in connection with labour during the next season ? I do not 
anticipate much trouble, unless the people from the North compete with us and take our labour away 
from us. 

2897. By Mr. Paget : You mean the white labour ? Yes. 

2898 By th e Chairman : Theu there would be a difficulty ? Yes. 

2599. It appears to us that the problem to solve is how to get a more permanent class «f labour settled 
around the cane districts ; have you any suggestions to offer in that direction ? If the Government 
could offer pieces of land of 100 to 150 acres each to the people around the Scrub, where men could live 
and keep their wives and families, it would be a help to us. 

2900. Is there any land o" that sort available within a reasonable distance ? Plenty. 

2901. Within what distance? There is plenty of land iu the Isis Scrub within 2 miles of the main line. 

2902. By Mr. Paget : That is forest land? Yes. 

290:}. Of what quality? The quality is not of the best, but it is as good as any forest land in this 
district. 

2901. By the Chairman : Is it. a pasturage reserve, or a Crown lands reserve, or what? There is a 
considerable quantity of Crown land, and there are three or four pasturage reserves of 2,#00 acres each. 

2905. What were they reserved for? They were reserved as pasturage reserves in case they were 
wanted. They are not used as pasturage reserves, and people use them to run their cattle on. 

2906. There is no necessity for them any longer? There appears to be no necessity, and they would put 
the land to better use if people were settled on it. 

2907. Is there water on those reserves ? In all cases there is water in places I could not say that 
there is water on every 100 acres. 

2908. Is it a place where they could get water easily by sinking shallow wells ? I am not prepared to 
Bay that, but in the few instances 1 know it is. 

2909. Areth<>re any instances of settlements of that sort? I know afew men who have homes outside 
the scrub who work during the cane season, and in the off season too, with different farmers and 
planters. 

2910. Mar ried men ? Yes. 

2911. What areas are they living on ? I think they are mostly 160-acre blocks, wiich they have taken 
up under the ordinary homestead conditions. But that is somewhat expensive for people of that kind, 
because they have to pay survey fees, and the usual rent amounts to about 6d. per acre per annum. 

2912. Would you suggest something more liberal than that ? Yes. I would suggest lbat people 
should be given the land on terms which would practically cost thetn nothing, and some conditions such 
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Wells. a = that they should live on the blocks for five years and keep down noxious weeds or anything the 

2^^r!^VSiSffi be done by a system of special lease,, could it net? I am not aware of 

291 r^^eChaiZM^^y'e those men been living outside the Scrub long enough to put it outside 
the ange of <n experiment ? •ne or two have. It seems to me th at m that way we wou ld get a class 
of men to settle down. There is plenty of work in the Scrub, and a good man can always get plenty of 
work and command good wages. 

291/5 Not all the year round ? That would be all the year round. 

2SJ1G Do the men of whom you are speaking do any cultivation ? I hey have always got the opportunity 
of making a little bit of a garden or an orchard. In most of those areas there is a little land that is 

2M7 iWd they grow something to help the ilourbag, such as pumpkins and potatoes ? Most decided!™ 
291K You think there would be some prospeci; of success iu that direction ? I think there would be if 
. h C y 'could get the class of men who would settle down. H they had a pace of land like that they could 
keep a hnrap. mid it is not much for a man to ride 2 or 3 miles to and from his work. . 
29W By Mr Paget: If they were further away, they could ride to their work at the beginning of the 
week and go horn,- at the end of the week ? Hut there are farms within a reasonable distance, so that 
they could ride iu and out every day. 

'>9?0 By the Chairman: Do you know any land outside these reserves fit for settlement r Ihereisa 
cn-eat deal of land all round the Scrub that is very much of the same nature. I cannot call it agricultural 
land; but if a man has from SO to L50 acres, he can always run a few cows, and keep a horse, and 
cultivate enough land to grow vegetables and things of that kind for himself. There is no poorer land 
than th> re is about Isis Junction, yet they grow beautiful vegetables there. _ , . . 

2921. By Mr. Paget: Are you appearing to-day as a representative of the Canegrowers Association? 
No : I was nominated to appear on behalf of the Agricultural Association of Childers. 

2922. Has the association taken an v stepa with regard to introducing labour for ths crushing season? 
None whatever. Our functions are not particularly in that direction. We are merely an association to 
h.)ld a show, and run the agricultural part of the business. There is another association called the 
Canpgrowers' Association. 

2!l2li. Are you ii member of the Canegrowers' Association ? Not at present. 

2924. By the Chairman: Are there any representatives of the Canegro'.iers' Association present? I 
believe they sent three representatives. 

2925. By Mr. Paget : I wished to ask you if the canegrowers, as a body, are taking into consideration 
the situatiou that may arise at the end of tfie year— We are told that there are between 200 and 300 
islanders at present working in this district, and about the same number of Hindoos — After the end of 
this year n greater number of white men will be required — Do you know if any steps are being taken to 
fill the gap? I am not aware of any. I do not appear for lhe Canegrowers' Association, and am not 
prepared to speak on their behalf. I think it is a mistake to say that there are between 200 and 300 
}1 incloos here, though I do not contradict the statement. 

2Q:'A). Mr. IVhuison made the statement ? There have beeiij hut I have not seen a Hindoo for six months. 

2927. That was duriug last crushing seas-m ? I should say probably the crushing before that. There 
were very few Hindoos here last season. Mr. Manson comes from the northern end of the Scrub, and I 
am not often there ; but I know there are comparatively fe\t at: ibis end of the Scrub, and have been for 
the last twelve or eighteen months. 

2928. You say that you do not anticipate any great difficulty this season— What do you think about the 
future? We are all thinking about the future, but we do not quite know where we are to get the labour 
from. 

292!). We desire to get suggestions from you? The only practical suggestion L can offer is that the 
Government should follow something on the lines which you have been asking questions about, and settle 
peeple on the land, and also that the local Labour Bureau should be put on a thoroughly busi ess 
footing. 

2930. Could you make any suggestio us as to how the operations of the bureau could be improved? I 
am not finding fault with the officer in charge, because he has so many things to do that the thing has 
been allowed to drift along. But if the bureau could be put on a business footing, s o that an employer 
wanting labour could seid a note to the officer in charge of the bureau, and the men registered their 
names there, it would be a good thing. The main fault is that men do not register. 

2931, It has been suggested that lists of the men registered in ouo district should be sent to the bureaus 
in other districts, and that those lists should be exhibited at police stations or railway stations 9 The 
best thing would be to send the lists to the officers in charge of the various bureaus, ''['hen employers 
would be able to get men. r Ihe unfortunate part of it is that most *f our labouring men register their 
names and, when you look for them, they are not there. The porn- unfortunate head of the bureau 
cannot help it. 

2932 % Mr. Niels,*,- Do you think the erection of a depot in connection with the bureau would be a 
good tl.mg-a place where men could camp ? 1 think that was tried iu Rundaberg, and that it was not a 
success. 

2933. Mr Cmilf eilcl said it was a <«rr rood thing, and that ho could not work the bureau without it i 
He has had considerable experience, and I suppose knows what he is talking ..hunt Tli»™ „„ i. IaI 
here. If the Government could do something of that sort, ,, 1 be v^r^ood hinl 1 

2936. The contract was with the Colonial Sugar RefimW n,m mnv 9 Vo» ti 

2s. Bd. to nearly 5s. a ton, according to the weight of cane whether iL i " A * P" ce ™ n 8 ed fr ° m 
it was old cane or stunted, the tonn^eper acre, and 5* »rt. of uliigl °* * '' ^ 
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(Gin Gin.) 

MON3AY, 9 APRIL, 1906. 
Present : 

Mr. K -A. RANKING, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. AV. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. P. NIEL80N, M.L.A. 

William Cran, Manager of the Gin Gin Geutral Mill, examined: 
2937. By the Chair wan- : You are nt present manager of the Gin Gin Central Mill ? Yes ; but I would W. Cran. 
like to point out that \ have only heeu lierea month. f s . 

2»38. Do you know tliin district at all ? Yes ; I was eleven years at Childers 9 April, 1906. 

29'19. Y»u recently i-amo from the Proserpine; ? Yes, aud from the Mulgrave. 

2940. How long were you up there? Two years nt the; Mulgrave, where I was cane inspector; one year 
at Proserpine, and cloven year* at DuoJbi, near Childeis. 

29td. You have had a great many years' experirnce? Yea, getting on for thirty years. 

2912. S« far as Gin (Ui is concerned, what area is there under sugar cultivation? 2,500 tons will be 

cut in the coming season. 

29-13. By Mr. Paget : The Gin Gin mill is the only one in the district ? Yes ; but there is the Watawa 
Estate, which s^uds its cane to liiigera. Bingera is nearer, ami that is why the Watawa cane goes 
to Bingera mill. 

2944. By the Chairman : You rely ou getting 2,000 tons foryoue mill? That is what we will cut this 
year. 

2945. What was cut last year? Very much the same, I believe, but I was not here. I did see the 
books, but J really forget what quantity of cane was cut last year. 

2946. Was it cut by black or white labour? It was cut by white labour. 

291-7. \ dare say you looked wt the bocks, so can you tell us what were the rates of pay last season, and 
was it cut by contract or day labour r Both ways. A good deal of it was cut both ways, i think they 
gave 3s :*<!. per ton for contract work, and 30s. a week aud found for day labour. 

29-18. Have vou any means of knowing what was the average tonnage of the crop? J think it w;is 
12 tons to the acre for ihe whole district. 

2919. By Mr. Paget'. Was the contract prit-e paid for trashed or unlrashed cane? They do not go 
in for trashing cane in these frosty d ; stricts. They do not trash until after it is cut, because they say 
that the frost injures the earns if y»u trash it. 

2950. There is a' difference between trashed and untrashed cane? Yes. 

2951. By the Chairman: \\<\.ve you any means of knowing what they earned by contract ? I think they 
earned about <>.s. 0d. a day. 

29,52. By Mr. Paget: And they find themselves ? Yen, they find themselves. 

2953. By the. Chairman : You only employ mill hands ? Yes. V have nothing to do with field work. 

2954. How is it cultivated — with black or white labour? It is all white labour. 

2955. There nre no Pacific Islanders here except a few farming on their own account? There are no 
kanakas employed at c.iinegrowing by any «f the growers here at all. 

29o6. By Mr. Paget: Are there many P«lyuesiaisgrowiug caue for the Gin Gin mill ? None at all that 
I know of. There is only one alien, and he is a native of Ceylon. 

2957. By the Chairman: Can you tell us about the labour employed? They are very fortunately 
situated in this district, as they have a fine class of men here. The sons of these men are all good men, 
and they take the lead. These other fellows have to follow their lead, and if they do not keep up to 
them they are got rid of. 

2958. By Mr. Paget: It is mostly family labour? Yes. 

2959. By the Chairman : ])o you know what they pay for field work, such as chipping, and cleaning, 
and so on ? Yes ; they get from 15s. to £1 a week. 

29G0. And rations? Yes. 

29(51. Have yon any idea whether there is likely to beany scarcity of labour in the next crushing season ? 
There is not, I think, if the employers only keep their heads on. 

291)2. "What do you mean by that ? They have been holding meetings, and talking about reducing the 
wages to 27s. (!d. a week. 

2903. Who have been talking like tbis? The farmers have. I told them it was a silly thing to do, as the 
men \\ ould only go somewhere else. There are three kinds of men here — the good mau, the waster, and 
the p»»r fellow who is willing to learn but docs uot know how. You want to keep the men here if 
you can. 

2964. By Mr. Paget: Y«u say there are a lot mf men who do uot know how to do the work? Yea. There is 
an art in cauecutting. You will see one mau use bis knife like a tomahawk, and then you will see others 
who will use (heir knife Uki a billiard cue. Well, the latter class do more work and better work. The 
man who does not know how to cut cane, but is willing to learn, will soou get to know all about it, but 
he has to learn to cut the cane first. I thiuk you could get children to do the cutting, but the work 
cornea in when the cane has to be carried aud loaded ou the tram. 

2965. The loading is the heavy work ? Yes ; that is really where the heavy field work comes in. I 
guarantee 1 cau go to the fifth form at the school and get boys from that form who will cut any cane, 
but 1 would not like to ask them to put it on their shoulders aud carry it to the tramway. That is where 
the work comes in. 

2966. The ioading is a necessary part of the operation ? Certainly. A lot of that difficulty is going to 
be got over by the use of sledges aud tripod derricks. 

2967 By the Chairman : How will they do that? Most men make sledges, put a sliug on to the 
Bledge, and load it. The sling is then hitched to the tripod derrick. 

296s. And hoisted on to the dray at once ? Yes, or into the truck. Three sledges make a load. 
29G9. What do they mahe the pledges with ? A couple «f pieces of hardwood bevelled at the end, with 
boards across, and four uprights. That is going to solve a lot of the labour difficulty so far as the white 
men are concerned. 
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ran 9070 What would be the cost of a sledge like that ? Practically nothing as you could make it yourself. 
21 2m K wl one horse or two horse, ? You will require two h.rses in the morning when the 
lajriM is de«y/hut later on in the day you will only want one horse, a, it .. ,u.t hke glass to go over 
Whnt load will a hor.e take? 6 cwt. or 7 ewt. in the early part of the day, an 1 , robably 8 cwt. 

2073° Then^ldVot^ulre a man of much physical ability to cut caue ? Not at all. 
2074.: is if that system were introduced? Yw, the whole thmg .. perfectly simple. 

S. ^;J^^^^^^^ H-ted last season? No ; 1 do not know 

' 977 You have not been here long enough fa p that ? No. I f I had known you wanted this information 
T would Tve ' brought th. secretary in with these particular.. I can talk more about Proserpine and 

JSlTw^ * ield was l > 904 tons -y° u 

S'^^enl'now, would "llese young men come and work for other people? Yes, they would work at 

^"'AftwS.^veVtthei* own cane, if labour is wanted at the Isis, would they go there to work? 
No ; they are a better class of men, and they would not do that. ^ 
2981. They consider themselves above the ordinary labourer ? 1 

21)82. They could otherwise use their labour profitably? Yes. There are a number of young meu in 
this district living with their parents. You would be surprised to see them. 
29S:i They are all natives ? Yes ; and they are a very fine lot of young men. 
2981. They do not waste too much time in public-houses? No, they do not. 

29S5. By Mr. Paget : Do they anticipate settling down and marrying by and by? There is plenty of 
scope for them to go ahead. 

2986. Can they get go*d laud? Yes ; if it i*« not here it is elsewhere. 

25)87. Within a reasonable reach of their present homes ? That 1 am not prepared to say. 

20SK. By the Chairman : A large proportion of the land mortgaged to vour mill is under cultivation ? 

YeB. 

29S9. Is there much land fit for cane cultivation that is not. yet taken up ? There is some, but it is 
patchy. From what I have seen it would be difficult to get a piece to suit the requirements of these 
young men. 

2990. With regard to the eanegrowers identified with the mill, are they still going aheai ? Most 
decidedly. That ia apparent everyw here, 

2991. They ire increasing their cultivation area ? Yes ; that is thr- case everywhere. 

2992. By Mr. Paget: The areas not under cultivation I presume are used for pad docking? Some of it 
ia standing scrub yet. 

2993. Well, the land other than standing scrub is used for pastoral purposes ? Tbat is so ; but there is 
not a grunt deal used for pad docking. The laud that is used lor padlocking they do not consider good 
enough for eanegrowing. 

2994. The returns show that there is a large area not under culti ation ? It is not fit to come under 
cultivation. 

2995. By Mr. Nielson: There is nohmry for settling more labour here? No. 

2996 Is there any land about here within a reasonable distance of the railway that would be available for 
close settlement— Are there a»y reserves that should be retained for close settlement in future ? I do 
not know. 

2997. You would not know as much about that as the other people ? No ; I am a stranger here. 

2998. By the Chairman : You know there is a Labour Bureau here ? Yes. 

2999 But at the present time you have not of necessity had recourse to it ? No. 

3000 In your opinion, would a properly organised Labour Kureau be of use to farmers to get a supply of 
labour if they wanted it ; you know how rhe-v work- a man who wants work will register his name and 
the employer sends in a list of the number of men he requires? Well, I think they are like myself', and 
they like to see the man before they engage him. 

3001 . They could do that if the man registered for work, and the ser< ? ennt would be able to let vou know 
the men he had ? That would be all right if you had the bureau hire; but I thought yon referred to 
Uundaberg. 6 J 

3002, No ; I meant that it should be carried out here in C4i„ Gin ? Well, the svstem is a good one. 
calle ? Yes Year ™ * g " '" en Walk '" g but t,,is ? ear the c^ary is the 

3001 By Mr. Paget : Car , you say how many extra men over and above the aettW sons are required 
tor the harvesting during the coming seasaii ; have you any knowledge of that 3 No H 
3005 You could not tell from inquiries ? No; some of the fanners "he re would be able to tell vou th,t 
but I am not prepared to tell you. e aDie 10 teu y° u that » 
300H. By the Chairman : You saiJ you were for some time on the Proserpine ? Yes • 
3l)0/. ( an vou te n« anuttnnrr th-.it. w.nil.l ,.o..4,,i .._ 1 .. r . . ' 



., ,v , I, - JU u tlt i U1 aunic nine uu me ri-oserpme r v es • onp vpar 

/it Norl™ ' g Labour ,s „„>d, more eaaily „ bWned h » e lhau at thos ; 



at the Prosetpine and Mulgrave ? Labour ia much 
be North. 
300S The condiiions at Prosei p 
30«9. Where does the labour co 

.30.0. ». .hero W^rKr^X'" " 
Si. L^rSTr^Jrll*.-" S ° 0J """"^tl, fro™ tKeho.e,, 



OU. Uy Mr. „,„.,„ , There - one hotel righ, „p against ,l,e Jfi, yard , Te s, it i, right against th. 
3015. By Mr. Fag* : Thr, are all close to the mill ? Yes, that i. the trouble. 
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3016. By tlve Cha-ir man: What wages do they pay there ? 30b. a week and f ound. W. Cran. 

3017. Is that for mill work ? No ; for field work during the crushing season. Buring the off peason f — ^a,-*-^ 
they pay 20s. a week, hi the mill they pay £1 a week. 9 A ? M < I 906 - 

3018. By Mr. Paget : 20s. a week is the ordinary wage in the off season ? Yes, and I do not think any 
self-respecting man would work for less. 1 do not think a good man would take 19s. 6d. if you offered 
it to him — be wants his £1. 

3019. The iudustry can afford to pay that ? Yes. 

3020. That is with the bonuB ? Yes, just now. 

3021. By the Chairman : In the time you were at the Proserpine what wis the average tonnage of 
cane ? 12 tons to the acre. 

3022. By Mr. Paget : You made about 4,000 tons of sugar there last year? Oh, no 

3023. By the Chitf-nnau : What greater percentage of sugar would you expect to get from 12 tons ot 
canu at the Proserpine than here? Of course t his is a very bud place. The juice is horrible here. 

3024. By Mr. Paget : How many tons of rane does it tahe to make a ton of sugar at 1 he Proserpine and 
here? At the Proserpine in 1901 it took 8 - (>2 tons of cane, and at Gin Uin 1 1 1)7 tons for 88 per cent, 
net litre 

3025. By the Chmrnin.ii: J lad you plenty of labour at the Proserpine? YeiS. 
3020. So fnr a.^you know the coiidiiitus, thtro is no cinder of a shortage (here thisyenr ? No. 
3027. You were two years at the Mulgrave ? That is where the trouble will be— the Mulgrave and the 
Mobsman. 

3025. Most of the properties at the Mulgrave have until recently been worked with black labour? There 
was only one white gang when I was there, working for Mr Claude Moller 

3029. Do you know what wages he paid ? Five shillings a ton. he gave ihem the whole of the bonus to 
do it. They were supposed to have gone round the field and trashed it before cutting it. 

3030. Do you know how they stood I he work ? They were mosr excellent men They made 10s. a day 
clear of all expenses. Of course they were picked men. 

3031. By Mr. Paget: Was that not a party of fanners' sons from the South? No; they were local 
men. 

3032. By the Chairman : Did they complain about the climate? Xo. They lived weil. They had a 
professional co >k, to whom they paid £2 a week, and they had fire meals a day. 

3033. That would be a very important factor ? One of the most important factors. They set out with 
their minds made up to carry out the job successfully. They only complained of the carrying — the 
tutting is nothing. The Ooru cane is almost exclusively grown there now, and it has got a nasty, hairy 
stuff on it which gives the men caue itch. 

3034. It was not so much the nrduous work of loading itself ? They coinnlniu of the loading too, but a 
great deal of that will be done away with by I he use of these cane sledtres. 

3035. Are they not opt to cut up the fields ? No ; they slide oier the surface. We used them largely 
at the Proserpiue, and that will solve a lot of the trouble. You will get some interesting figures about 
it when yon get to Greraldton. The Colonial Sugar lief ii iiiig Company have them all ready for you, of 
what two ordinary men picked up in the street can do. 

3036. Do yon know of any instance of idiite men at the Mulgrave cultivating the cane? No. 

3037. Taking the climate into consideration, is there any reason why, if a man can do the one class of 
work, he should not do the other ? Not if you can get decent men. 

3038. Men who keep moderatelv sober? Yes. A man who wants to do it. 

3039. By Mr. Paget : What tonnage of cane did those men cut? 3,000 odd tons, 

3040. During what months did they work? Mr, Draper, the managing director, wanted to test the 
matter too, and we were told to give them every possible show, so wc started about the end of Juue and 
worked right up till Christmas. 

3041. By the Cliairman: That was in 1903? Yes, and they took it on again in 1904 and 1905. 

3042. tae reads in the Press a good deal about the sweltering heat — how is it in that climate ? It is 
pretty bad. 

3043. But it is not intolerable ? You get accustomed to it. I thought I should have died the first year 
I arrived in March, and I would have given anything to get out of it, but I got accustomed to it. 

3044. The discomfort would be aggravated amongst the cane brakes ? It is hot, there is uo doubt. 

3045. Have you ever seen men tank-sinking? Yes. 

3040 Is it worse in the cane fields at the Mulgrave than tank-sinking ? I do not think it is. 

3047. By Mr. Paget ; Is there not a difference between the humid atmosphere of Cairns and the dry 
west, where these tanks are excavated ? That is the trouble It is the lieat from the ground that troubles 
you on the coast. It has a depressing effect upon you. Yon do not seem to be able to breathe freely, but 
you become acclimatised. 

3048. .By the Chairman: Can the men rest ;it night ? Yes. The two years I was there 1 did not find 
any difficulty about the nights at all. I h.id lie.ird terrible tales about it., but I did not experience it. 

3049. As a matter of fact, sobriety enters largely into t he question ? That is the whole trouble. 

3050. Do men suffer much from fever ? No. There was none when I was there that I heard of. 

3051. Are there any other prevalent mii.or ailments there? Not that 1 know of. 

3052. Then it is a fairly healthy climate? The Mulgrave is. I think it is a bit ahead of Cairns itself. 
I should not like to live at Cairn* ; but I do not think there is a sultrier spot on God's earth than 
Flinders street, Townsrille. I would not like to cut cane there. The Mulgrave has a very nice elimate. 

3053. By Mr. Nielson: Uo you think it would assist the industry in the North if a proper Labour 
Bureau were established, so that the overplus of men in the South could have ready communication with 
the places requiring labour? Yes, certainly I do. That would be very advantageous in more ways 
than one. If these fellows knew that there was work elsewhere they would not be so troublesome. 

3054. By the Chairman: It would save tbem walking to places where they could not get work ? Yes, 
it would save them that trouble. 

3055 The Labour Bureaus would circulate the news of the labour market, a.nd men would know wdiere 
they would get wcrk ? It is an excellent idea. 

3056. By Mr. Nulsoti: What proportion of cane was harvested by white labour at Proserpine last year? 
Theieare Japs and kanakas growing cane up there, and I suppose tbat 15 per cent, of the total crop was 
grown by aliens there — that is, grown and harvested. 
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W. Cran. 3057. Was all the rest harvested bv white men? Yes. 

f^-s^^ 3038. Do you think that the continuance of the present bouua system is essential to the continuance 

9 April, 1906. the industry ? Most decidedly. . 

M0j9. 5y *A« Chairman: You think the industry would not live without it at present ^ Not so far a 
J can see. That is the saving clause. . . 

301J0. In the course of our Questions have wo missed any subjects on winch you could enlighten u( ,, 
is there anything that you thiuk would be useful to us that we have not touched on? JVo 
except that at MuWave the men are getting £1 per ton for their Caue, and the men in this district ge 
only 10s. per ton. So a man cau put up with a lot of the heat and trouble of the iNorth to get thos, 

-1001."/^ the Chairman : What nas paid at the Gm dm mill last Tear? 10s. per ton, I understand 
but some of these men here can tell you. 

■i Former • We rot 10s. 6d. and lis. per ton for our cane her€ ; last year. 
3062. By the Chairman: It is bettf r cane at the Mul<;r.ive ? Yes; the caue on the^fulgrave has tlif 
most beautiful juice. The purest juice of any caue comes from the Mulgr.we. Ihere are no frosts 
there eillier. 

306:*. There is no frost and there is less waste in the crop ? Yes. It contains beautitul pure juice, 
and it averages 15 or 16 per cent, of sugar. 

30(51. Altogether, the conditions are much better in the North ? Ye*, they are. That is the home of 
the sugar-cane. There is n» d«ubt abeut that. 

306,1 That being so, du you think that field labour can be paid better up there than here ? Yes, most 
certainly. 

3' GO. And they can afford to pay a better rate t han the growers down here ? Certaiuly. 
3067. Can you suggest the average yield per acre Hi) there ? I n 1904 the average on the Mulgrave wa* 
17l tons to' the acre, and in 1903 the average was 1 6£ tons per acre. That is a beautiful avenge to get. 
When you come dnwn to this district you find the average is down to 11 and 12 tons to the acre. 
30(i8. By Mr. Nielson : Practically they grow 2 tons of sugar in Mulgrave for 1 ton grown here? That 
is so. 

3069. By the Chairman : You have no doubt that field labour can be better paid for up there ? Thnt 
must of necessity be so when they get £l per ton for their cane. Then the other expenses are less in 
the North than they are here. The cane grows so rapidly there, and there is uot the same expense i 
connection with the cultivation. 

3070. By Mr. Paget: But the weeds grow rapidly also? No, the cane smothers the weeds ver 
quickly. 

3*7 1, My Mr. Nielson: On the wholes, is the cultivation generally in the N»rth as good as it is i 
the Bundaberg and I&is districts? It was on the IVkitgmve. Now that white labour is so much talke.l 
about, I think people will plant their caue closer together, and have more stools per acre than under 
the block system, and the weeds will notget such a chance to grow. 
3072. By Mr. Paget: No in«re will the cane? Oli, yes, it will. 

FitEDKiucic Afi j MN, Cane Farmer, ex&mined : 
T\ Applin. 3073. By the Chairman : You are a canegrower ? I am a cane farmer to the Gin. Gin mill. 
^-^^^^—^ 3074. By M r. Nielson ; How many acres have you under cane ? About 90 acres. 
9 April, 1906.307."). How many acres did you cut last year? 74 acres. 
3(>7G. What tonnage did you get ? 1,612 tons. 

3077. You are on what they call low land ? Some of it is low and some high. 
:307S. How was your caue cut— by white or black labour ? It was cut bv white labour. 
3079. How many seasons have you cut by while labour now ? Tour seasons. 

30*0. Was it cut by contract or weekly wages ? By weekly wages, mostly ; but one year I cut half of il 
by contract. 

3081. What wages did you pay ? 27s. 6d. a week, and a bonus of 2s. (id. a week. 

30*2. H.w mauv men did you have cutting, on the average ? I suppose I had thirteen on the average 
that is, cutting and leadmg. ° 
30S3. Did they stay with you all through the season? Yes ; 1 only had one man who did not draw hii 
bonus. 

3084. Were they all local residents ? No. 

S'me V n !lCre ^ ^ ^ ^ ? Degilb °' ,,l,udaW 8» nud lVcw * 0llth Wa K *ud there were four 
Eiine m en* ^ ^ pr6 ™ U8 yeara ? Th ^ liad been Wlth me f °'' three years, nearly | 
solir^'am^ ' y ° Ur 6Xperit>nc(; 0f w0, * ln * Cil »e * -hite labour-Satisfactory ? Yer 
mlTwI'rkiMg",!;',^ 1 ^ WlUte ^ hl thC ^ 8eason ' Ycs ; a11 t'»-ougl. the slack season. I have fo' 

2' \ Vh , a * WaR f9 di 4- V ° 11 Pay f ° r white labour? £l in tlie sl'Wk season. 

3090. And found? Yes. 

3091. Are the men satisfied with that ? Yes : very well satisfied 

3092. Are they limited at all ? The men board with me. 

3093. By Mr. Nielson : What do vou think ttio t «. 

£1 a we/k and found. I do not ^ ^^CT ^^Z^ ™ " ^ ** 

3094. Do you think he could afford to pay 30s a and tm ler „ ? u- 

worker? No, I do not think tlicy ceuldon Borne fcuLg sin n l™ ., , usll,n " L se ' ,s , on to the averaj 
I hey cannot afford to pay 3»s. Some of tS!dS„ ' " fa '' merS here havo hi * h ' 

3096. And they get small crops? Yes Y P °° r ' 

3006. Will they get labour at less than that, and if so how much 1 « ? TW „ 
have p enty of labour waiting now-in fact, mora than 1 w,, t J ^ g6t lab ° Ur at 2 ° 9 " 

603 i. Have you increased your area under cultivation in tlm h'.t m a m , 

increase. The new land hi fo be ploughed upTlTj; fir it. ? ™* y ™ 1 have made * 
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3098. How much new land have you this year ? Twenty acres. F- -^PP 1 * 

3099. That is beside replanting ? I do not want to replant. I am giving it a year's spell. f-~*—r^* 
3190- Have joit any difficulty iu fin-iing men when you want them ? Xo difficulty whatever. 9 April, 1! 
3101. Do you think there will be plenty «f labour in this district this season? I think so if we will give 
a fair wage. That is the only trouble that is standing in the way. 

3192. Do not the other farmers give a fair wage ? The majority of them give from 25s. to 27s. a week, 
and found. 

3103. Do you think you will find plenty of labour at those prices ? I think they will have plenty of 
labour if the food is good. There were a few complaints last year about the <|iialily of the food. 

3104. At your place ? No, there vt ; ib no complaint whatever at mj place. 

319.5. You m(>an in the district? Yes. 1 heard these rumours. I think there will be plenty of labour 
this year. 

3106 By the Chairman'. If the men ;ire well ft d it will he all right? Yes, we will have plenty of 
labour then. 

.3107. By Mr. Paget : They are a fairly gotd class of labour you get here ? Yes, so far as my experience 
goes. I have had no trouble whatever. For the last four years 1 Imve been here onlv thr^e men have 
left me. 

3108. By the Chairman : What is the nearest public-house to your place ? At the central mill, 3J miles 
away. That is the drawback. 

310!). By Mr. Paget : Have you beeu growing cane for many years ? Yes ; ever since the central mill 
was built. 

3119. That was in 1893 or 1894? Yes. 1 have been the largest grower since the mill started up to the 
present time. 

3111. Before the year 1901, were you growing cane with white or coloured labour ? With coloured 
labour. 

3112. Pacific Islanders? Yes. I always had a few whites, too, to do my cultivation. 

3113. In connection with hoeing, trashing, cutting, and loading? We did not trasth— cuttiug and loading. 
The cutting was mostly done by Pacific Islanders; the loading was mostly done by white people. 

3114. Since the new conditions came into existence with respect to the bonus, you have employed all 
white labour? Yes. 

311.5. So you think it is necessary for the continuance of white labour that the bonus should be continued? 
I thiuk so. 

3116. Could you pay the wages you do if there wore no bonus ? .Not the wages I am paying at the 
present time. 

8117 At the end of thin year some 6,000 labourers in the industry have to leave the State — Do you 
anticipate any shortage of labour in consequence of the w ithdrawal of that amount of labour ? I have no 
fear of a shortage of labour, but J do uot think there is labour enough in the district when all the 
islanders are taken away. 

3118. Mr. Caull'eild says there arc probably 1,100 islanders iu the Bundaberg district, and that will leave 
places for an additional number of white men — Do you anticipate any serious deficiency in your labour 
supply? For my part, 1 can get plenty of labour. 

3119. By the Chairman: When you want labour, do you ever make use of the Government Labour 
Bureau ? Never 

3120. Do you know that there is a Labour Bureau ? Not in Gin Gin. 

3121. Well, there is one ; and I dare say it wll be more active in the future? I have never had any 
occasion. 1 had men coining from New South Wales a fortuight ago, and another is to come. 

3122. Did they write to you? Thev wrtte and asked me if they could come back. 

3123. What part of New South Wales? Syduey. 

3121. By Mr. Paget: Are they men whohavebcen in the habit of going to the Northern Rivers during 
the crushing season ? Until they came to me twoyoars ago they had never cut cane in their lives. 



George ILutdlef, Cane Farmer, examined : 

3125. By the Chair nun : Are you a farmer ? Yes. G. Handl 

3126. What area have you ? Sixty-two acres under caue. 

3127. How much did you cut last year ? Fifty acres. ; 

3128. Have you planted any fresh area this year? I am replanting 7 acres out of the other 12. 

3129. You have not put in any new ground ? No. 
3Li0. Do you contemplate doing it in the future ? No. 

3131. J lave you any more ground that you cau plant cane in ? No. 

3132. What is the total area of your farm? 80 acres. 

3133. What tonnage of cane did you get from the 50 acres you cm ? (533 tons, 

3134. Did you cut it by white labour? Yes. 

3135. By day labour or by contract? I let the work by contract for the cutting, and did the loading 
myself. 

3136. What did you pay for the cutting? 2s. a ton. 

31:37. By Mr. Paget : Did the men who cut the cane act in co-operation, or did one man take the 
contract ? One man took the contract and employed the labour. 

3138. By the Chairman: Do you know what those men made out of it ? They made very good wages, 
aud were very well satisfied. 

3139. Do you know what the wages were ? No ; but they were over 6s. a day. 

3149. Were (hey local men? Yes. There were men from the Bundaberg district. The same man who 
took the contract has not applied this year, hut two who were working for him have already applied for 
my cane at the same price. 

3141. What do you pay for field work ? 25s. a week and found. 

3142. All the yefir round ? No ; £1 a week aud found for good men. 

3143. And 25s. a week and found during the cutting season ? Yes, without loading. 

3144. Have you any anxiety about getting labour in the future? Yes. I am vrry much afraid we shall 
not be able to get much labour. We have always beeu troubled at Watawa with a shortage of labour. 
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G-Handl-y. 3145. You are not in the same direction as Mr. Applin? No. T am on tho Watawa Estate, 2* mites 
/— >^^— \ from here. , v 

9 April, 1906. 3116. Tou are a tenant of Mr. Gibson s f les. . . a nrhn are nnf wnpf i, 

3147. There is plenty of labour of a sort ? Yes ; every year we have men coming here who an not worth 

314^°^' you getting into communication with districts where there is surplus labour to let your w.mts 
be know" 7 Ye 8 . We came fro,. Laidley. I one of the first who came here from La.dley twelve 
years ago, aud we are always iu communication with Laidley onn ^: nn 
3149. Have you an association ? We hare just ormed a Canegrowers Association. 
3150 Are they taking action ? Not to procide labour. 

3151.' Should that not be one of the functions of the association Y We have fixed a scale of v 

S^rK^Nvhtare the rates you have fixed? •ur delegates were down in Bundabe,* 
where the rate, fixed were 25,- a week and found for ordinary labourers ; Gs. a day for ranecutters ; o Id 
men and men otherwise incapacitated for a full day's work, we have arranged to give from 12s to 2U 8 . 

tfST^JBv the Cbrimiian • Is there any surplus labour in the Laidley district, ? We bave already some men 
en&ieed' and that has been the difficulty for our association in striking a permanent rate. 
3154 When once the rate of wages is fixed, have you any doubt, « hen it is known in the South, that you 
will have labourers coming to you ? No Some of the farmers in the Laidley district are complaining 
that our rates are going to land them in a hole when canecuttu>g comes on. 

3155. What rates hare you fixed ? 25s. a week and found. Working down there, men are ottered 12s. 
a week and found. , n ^ e 

3156. By Mr. Nielson: Do not the Laidley men go to the Downs in the wheat harvest ? »t course 

3157. By the Chairman : What do th^y earn in the wheat harvesting ? 1 think they get 6s. a day. Of 
course, they work sixteen hours a day in the thrashing. 

3158. What hours do you work here ? Nine hours a day, aud eight on Saturday— fifty-three hours a 
week. 

3159. Why should you not work as many hours as in the wheat harvest ? Men say they canunot bear 
the strain. 

3160. Is the work much heavier? Much heavier. Meu often get run down in three month*, and they 
will not stop under any consideration when the heat of summer conies on. There are men here who 
would not stop if you offered them £2 a week and found. 

3161. By Mr. Paget: I understood you to say you will have more difficulty in getting men for the 
harvesting in the middle of October than you would between June and October? Yes- 

31(52 By the Chairman : And there are men earning the same mone v down there, only they have to 
work longer hours ? Yes ; they get Gn. a diiy for harvestiug, and work sixteen hours a day against our 
nine hours a day. 

By Mr. Niehon : They work twelve hours a day when they work double shifts? I have a man in 
my employ now who cam* f romthere, and he tells me that they ask the hands there to work sixteen hours 
a day when they work ;ill night. They start at I o'clock in the morning, and worked until 8 o'clock at 
night, 

3164. By the Chairman : In the same shift? Yes, in one shift. 

3165. By Mr. Niehon : »o they work the mill all through the night ? Yes. 

3166. By the'Chairman : Aud would not a man sooner work nine hours a day for the same money as 
was paid for sixteen hours ? Yes. I have a man working for me, aud he says he would not £0 back to 
the Downs on any consideration. I can get meu in preference to the Downs. I could get tweuty meu 
to-morrow from Laidloy. 

3167. By Mr. Nielson: What is their fear then ? The fear is that if 1 can get them there are no more 
for the o tiers. 

3168. And they look at it in that way ? Yes ; the.y think they will have great dilliculty iu getting labour 
if we take them away from the Douus for our harvest, and they tell ns about it. 

3169. By the Chairman : I suppose you are in sympathy with yourold acouaintauees on the Downs? 
Exactly. There will be a shortage for somebody. 

3170. By Mr. Nielson: Wliat we are here for is to inquire into the shortage in the sugar labour ; the 
wheat labour does not: affect us at all ? We have always been short here. 

3171. My the Chairman : The terms you offer are sufficient to get the people to leave Laidlev to c 
here? Yes. J 

3172. That is all that concerns you ? Yes. 

3173 By Mr. Nielson: That is all you have to look after ? Yes. 
31- 1, By the ChMirman : Is there anything more you could tell us that will be of use to us? I do not 
thndc here » anything more. 1 may«,y tTu»i J repr^em a different pnrt of the district to some of the 
IwJ > T VI u" Pon f 11 M,, U e " erilil y «tn.rt K *ork three or four weeks before Oihson and 

6 8 m 11 1 hm; 'r ^.^ 300 men who ,ome round here m weeks or I wo months kefore crushing 

a VZ' is'ihh " K U ' Starl8 U1,e, ' ati,n J S t] l ey W t,,e l jick of the labour, and take wha! 
they want I hat is the difference betweeu our rase and that of the Gin Gin mili We started a month 
after the Gin Un mill last year,aud that made it difficult for us to get bo . They have a good sTp^T 
ofag., and naturally they choose the best th:,t are offering, aud le are left to piok from the men who 

S^aSllSeS WhiChte ™ ,d b ™ ? »•« « never 

3176 ByMr.Niehon: Hup pose that, Bittern started earlier, wonhl that improve matters \o an. 

I hare paid their fare, to bring them here ' ' " " P ' hc "' '" a 8" a,I<1 «°- "I'^ough 

V&S5&j?£X?%Z ? W « -» «~» *» *» ton, a d.„. 
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3179. How many men would you require to send that away in addition to your permanent staff ? We 
would require 150 men. 

3180. Would you require 150 meu extra to send away a total of 180 tons a day ? Yea. 

3181. AVouId you only average from 1 to It tons per man per day? Yes, sometimes less than that. 
Our averages have been very poor for the last sis years. Our average of 8 tons to the acre iast year was 
the highest we had for the past eight years. 

3182. By Mr. Paget : Did Gi n«in suffer severely from the drought ? Yes. That was the cause of the 
low average. 

3183. By Mr. Nieteon: Did you say it will take 150 men, in addition to your tenants, to take off 18t 
tons of cane a day ? Ye*, it will take that many this season. Gibson and Howes have leased the whole 
of their lauds out, and I dare s.iy we sliall be requiring some more bauds. 

3184. By the Chair man: Jn that case you will expect to send away more than 1&0 tons of cane a day ? 
We will require 150 men to send that amount away. The men averaged 9s. a day on that. 

31 85 By Mr. Niefoon : What tonuage did they average when they were getti g 9s. ? Two tons a day, 

3186. Then the 150 men would be earning 30s. a week ? No, lhey do not all do that. 

3187. Even if you leave out the permanent hands and the tenants — t am sure if you look at it you will 
see that- you are over the mark with regard to the number of men you will require ? I maybe, but not 
much. 

3188. By Mr. Paget : Is Wutuwa all scrub ? Yes, all scrub. 

3189. Is it hilly ? A very great proportion of it is hilly and high ground. 

3190. How do you g. t the cane oif that ? Bv wagons. It is not ao hilly that we cannot get a wagon up 
to it. 

3191. Then the cane is loaded on to (he trucks by derrick s ? We have the same gauge as the Government 
railway at Bingera, and (he Government rolling-stock «m run cn to our lands. 

3192. You load it in slings? Yes, and lift it out of lhe wagons into the trucks. 

3193. Is the country s» hilly that the cane has to be carried far to the wagon ? No. We can always 
draw in between two rows of cane. Our average is far below the Gin Gin mill, and it is far lower than 
any other place in the Bundaberg district. 

3194. You averaged 11 tons last year Y Yes, but two years ago I only got 32 tons off 62 acres. 

3195. By the Chairman: Is your rent calculated on a royalty ? Yes. 

3196. Have you any objection to tell ua what it is? We pay a royalty of l.s. per ton. We get lis. per 
ton for «ur cane, and la. per ton royalty is taken out of it. 

3197. Did you ever hear ol : anyone in the ISundaberij district demanding a higher royalty than Is. ? Yes. 

3198. How much? We have one tenant now, on land adjoining Messrs. Gibson and Howes' estate, who 
is paying Is. 6d. 

3199. Have you ever heard of is. being paid ? No. 

32UO. Or demanded ? No, There is another man who is paying 2s , I think; but the cane was planted in 
that case He foolc over the farm in full working order, while we took over ordinary scrub. 

3201. By Mr. Paget; The conditions a r e entirely diifereut. The CommUssiou were told the other day 
that since the granting of the bonus in certain instances the royalty had been increased? No ; Is. a 
ion is the recognised rute for uuimproved land. 

3202. Uave the tenants on Wafciwa the right of purchase ? No; hut Messrs. Gibson and Howes have 
offered us that right it' we ma ke application. Ever since we have been here they have always held out to 
us the opportunity of lindane our farms freehold, but as yet, with one exception, nobody has applied 
for it. 

3203. In the event of any farmer expressiug a desire to make his land freehold, would the royalty be 
counted year by year as part of the purchase money ? Yes. 

3201. By Mr. jVielson : How is it that none or you have applied for the right to purchase ? We have 
thought we would take the best out of the land for the time we had it leased, and perhaps we 
would rather take some new lar.d if we wauted a freehold; but lately a few have altered their minds on 
the subject, and they are contemplating asking for a purchasing clause. 

3205. By Mr. Paget; Do any of the farmers oa Watawa manure? A few have manured this year for 
the first lime. 

320(6. By Mr. Niehon: If you had a purchasing clause you would not be any better off than you are 
now? I do not think it would be any advantage to us. in fact, it would have been a drawback up to 
the preseut time. 

3207. Why? Naiurally we would have been required to carry our burdens more than we have done. 

3208. Bt t i f)ie Chilrmmi : What do you mean by that? Well, Messrs. Gibson and Howes have been very 
gooi to us in granting concessions during the drought. Many of the farmers' sons have gone away, and 
many more would have gone anay but for those concessions. 

3209. By Mr. Paget : As a matter of fact, they financed you ? Yes. With the exception of about 
three farmers, they have financed us through our difficulties ; and they have helped us with labour also 
when we have fallen short. 




3210. 
3211. 
3212. 
3213. 
3211 
3215. 
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3219. 
3220. 
55221 
standi 



EiiiiA CitAMr:ronr, Cane Farmer, examiued : 
i Ihe Chairman : Where is your residence ? At Currajoug Creek, Gin Gin. 



What is the area of your farm ? 193 acres. 

How much of tt is under c me ? At present 33 acres. 9 
How much enne did you cut last year ? I cut 11 acres last year. 
For what tonnage ? f think on an average of between 12 and 13 tons to the acre. 
Do you know how much you got altogether? Yes; 135 tons, 
lid you cut it by day labour or by contract ? Day lab»ur. 
What wage: 25s. a week and found. 
Did you plant any new ground this year ? Yes. 
How much ? 15 acres newly planted this time. 
In addition to the 33 acres ? No ; including the 33. 

You have a prospect of increasing your area after cext year ? Yes ; considerably. I hare a lot of 
ing scrub ; I have over 100 acres of standing scrub to clear. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE SUGAR INDUSTRY LABOUR ROTAI, COMMISSION, QUEENSLAND. 

E. Grafton. 8222. You have ICO acres that will grow cane ? Yes. I have HO acres on the holding that will grow 



- April, 1906. .3223. Where did you get your labour from ? Prom the district 

322*. From the local men who work for you? lea ; from the local men. 

3225. The farmers' sons ? Yes ; men who have got farms ot their own. 

3226. .\nd they are willing to accept work ? Yes 

3227. .Are the v settled here ? Ye*, in the district. 

3228 1 lave you anvamietv as to get tin- labour this year? Not the least. If we are to be guided by 
our last year's supply we sfiall get plenty. We have no trouble getting men. 

3229. Does the laVour come to you here, or do you hare to wnte for itr We never have to wnte for ,t. 

3230. You feel quite easy as to the future ? Yes ; I feel quite easy. 

3231. i*« il/>. jvUon: Do you thiuk it would assist the employer, and the men looking tor work, if you 
had a properly organised Labour Bureau here? I do not think it would do any harm. Tt would be 
beneficial to the district. . . 

3232. By the Cluiirman : Have you anything move you would like to say to us t INotlmg mere. 

3233. I do not want you to go nwa.y arid say, " If I were only asked such and such a question I could 
have said so-and-so so if you have anything further to add you had butter say it now r there are ii 
crreat many vita think there will be a shortage af labour when the kanakas go, but 1 think it will make 
no difference at all to the Gin Gin district. I do not think there are more than twenty Kanakas in 
Gin Gin nt present. Most of them are ticket men, and I do not know whether the Act will send them 
away or not. 

3234. By Mr. Niehon: No ; the Act will not send them away? 1 thought not. 

323.5. By the Chairman : Yon do not employ kanakas ? No. . . 

3230. By Mr. Paget : The kanakas who are here are mostly sett led on the land ? The majority are 
growing cane for themselves for the Gin Gin mill. There are a few who come about and get casual 
work, and are not settled here at all. I should like to say something about the land that could be made 
useful for settlement in the district. There are thousands of acres of land within 10 miles of the Gin Gin 
Central Mill, and most of it k Government land. 

3237. By the Chairman : Is it within 10 miles? Yes, and it extends beyond that a long way. It is 
good agricultural land ; in fact, a lot of it is scrub land. 

32:38. lly Mr. Paget : Is it open for selection ? So, it is not open for selection. 

3239. By the Chairman : Is it held under occupation license ? Yes. 

3240. By Mr. Paget : Cannot an occupation license be cancelled by giving six months' notice ? Oh, 
yes. They only want railway facilities there to make it really good land. 

3241. By the Chairman : If it is only 1# miles from Gin Gin, that is not a great distance ; how far is 
it from the nearest mill? It is 10 miles fram the Gin Gin Central Mill, but the mill is 10 miles from 
the railway station, so that this land is 20 miles frain the railway station here. 

3242. It is 20 miles fram here then ? Yes ; but there is a tramline running from here to the Central 
mil, 

3243. Some of it is good land ? Most of it is as good land as there is in the district. 

3244. It would be good dairying land ? Yes ; good dairying and agricultural land. 

321- ">. Jf it were thrown open, in what area should it be offered so that the small man would be able to do 
something with it? 1 think not less than 16f acres. 
32RJ. Could he do something good on that ? Yes. 
3247. Homesteads, or how ? Homesteads. 

32 fc8. Do you think it would be taken up if it were available? Yes; if there were railway facilities 
32 i 9 ' ]t K onlv 10 muefl ^ r " m tne tran >line ? But the tramline belongs to the Central mill. 

3250. The tramline rould be made available in the off season at any rate, and it would be within U) miles 
of the railway station ? Yes. 

3251. Ami the land would be taken up ? Yes 

32.52. By the Chairman : Do you tbiuk that it would be any advantage to you to have men settled there 
dairying ? I think it would be an advantage. If we could get closer settlement, wc would have a lot uf 
extra labour available. 

325:i. Do you know the name of the parishes here ? Jiooyal, Perry, and Ten-lingering. 

John P9u1.sr.AN, Cane Parmer, living at W'atawa, examined: 
J. Pohlmnn. 3254. By i he Chairman : What is the area of your farm ? 83 acres. 
/ — ^-v^ — ^ 3255. How much of that is under cane? 78 acres at the pre-ent time. 
9 April, I90ii. 3256. How much did you cut last year? About 70 acres. 

3257. Do you hold any leased land ? Yes, from Gibson and I lowes. 

3258. You pay a roi alty ? Yes, Is per ton. 

r^^^.W.^dT " " K ,U 1 <1" I— dieted 

21rWJW^.ftRii^ , " , * »" °"" ,ed *" 1-4 yon -„U be getting 1,.. p„ 

S: SCftaftTC JBKSTfe «ft*a£ 70 ? 1 «w* i**'*> ,on,. 

8?63. V\ hat wages? I paid Us. a day, or 25s. a week and tucker. 
8264. I lad you any dibjeulty in getting what labour von w.itiiprl ? v i t . ..i , , 

eons of some of my neighbors, S„d work it that "way 7 ' ^ becaUM 1 g6t the lab ° Ur ° f the 

3205. You were always well supplied with local labour 9 Yes 

3200. Do you anticipate any difficulty iu the future, 8av next venr » r n • l *u ■» i 
32G7. Will not the same class of labour be available P * Yes but tl p I ll V 6 u'" ^ e ■ 
especially at Watawa ' les • but t|iere m[[ be m ™ h more of it wanted 

2 kgjT* bea ™ r Cr ° P8? Y " > Gibs ° n "* «— ■« **■ land, and it will .„ be mt h , 

So. WffiS^^Jr ' belong to „,ea ss „ c iat,„nhe r e. 
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3271. You have not done anything towards inducing lab-.ur to come here? Not an far. J - P oWm " n ' 

3272. "Would it not be wise to correspond witlithe farming districts in the South, and induce some of the f — ^— 
Young men to come up here ? Yes ; but it is early to do that yet. I had some men last year from the 9 April t&&. 
Downs. 

32 7 3. Aurl you think you will get them again? Their names are on my books to return, but if they have 
got a good billet now it will be a long way for them to travel up here, and they will not return. 

3271. Do you know whether the men prefer the cane harvest to the wheat harvest ? Yes ; the men 
prefer the cane harvest to wheat heeauae the hours on the canefield are shorter. 

3275. The hours are longer on the Downs ? Yes; they work from 8a.m. till 8 p m., and veryofton to 9p.m. 
They have also to start very early in the morning in some cases, and they do not get any regular dinner 
hour. The mat like our hours, because we are regular from 7 a.m. to 5 p m., with an hour off for 
dinner. 

327(3. You feed the men youivelf ? Yes ; they live at the name table as myself. 

3277. Are they a decent class of men ? Yes ; I have had some bad ones, though. I have picked up 
some of these travellers who are real bad. 

3278 My Mr. MieUon'. Bingera mill works day and night ? It works both shifts in a good season, 

3279. Did it do lhat last season ? Yes. 

3280. And it will do it this season ? Yes. 

3281. Well the heavier crops cannot affect it ? Yes, they do. The mill will take up more cane. 

3282. But it can only crush twenty-four hours a day? Yes; but it can crush it quicker if there is 
more cane. 

3283. If they work up to the full capacity, it does not matter whether the crop is heavy or small ; so long 
as it gets si full amount of ciine, it will make no difference ? No ; certainly not. 

3281. By the Chairmmi : Is there any land available for settlement here? Yes, plenty. 

32*5. Do you think there are likely to be more people settling down here ? There is plenty of land for 

settlement, but I do not know if it is any good for sugar. 

328(3. Is there any dairy land? Yes. 

3287. Would it be any advantage to the fanners to have people here in the dairying industry ? We 

would have the farmers' sons here then. 

3!28S. Have the farmers all got sons ? They mostly have. 

3289. By Mr. Paget : What about the single men ? You will not get the single men to settle on the 
land. 

3290. By the Chairman : '1'here is out j dairying land on which they could settle ? Fes. 

3291. What is the smallest area of land that would be suitable for dairying? 100 acres of anything 
you can get hold of would be necessary for dairyiig. 

3292. Coidd you get 100 acres* ? Yes. 
329:3. By Mr. Paget : Forest land ? Yes. 

3294. Crown lauds ? Thev belong to the Gin Gin Estate. 

3295. They are freehold? ' Yes. 

329(3. Have t he owners any idea of cutting it up and subdividing it? They have subdivided it already. 

3297, The Gin Gin Instate has been subdivided? Yes. 

3298, Then it is open for selection now ? Yes. 

3290. By Mr, Niehan : The Gin Gin Estate will not sell at the price they are asking for it ? I would 
not give the price they are asking. 

3300. By the Chairman : What are they asking? Prom £2 to £5 10s. an acre. 

3301. You could not grow cane on laud at that price ? No. 

3302. Could jou go in for dairying on that land? Yes. 

33U3. Could you afford to pay for land at that price? No, it is too high. 
3304 Is there any Crown land open for selection ? No. 

3305. By Mr. Nielson : Do you know any Crown land at all that could be opened to selection, and that 
would be selected ? No ; T do not, but there might be plenty that I do not know. 

33#(3. By Mr. Paget : Were any of these lands on the Gin Gin Estate sold ? Yes ; there was a good 
area sold, but how much 1 cannot say. 

3307. The terms, I suppose, are pretty liberal with respect to time ? I believe so ; I believe they extend 
over twenty-four years. 

3308. Has the effect of thefie farmers settling on the land had any appreciable effect on the labour 
supply of this district? Not vet. 

3309. By the Chairman : The Gin Giu lands did not sell when they vm'e offered ? Some of them were 
sold. 

3310. Would (.hey have all been sold if they had been offered at a lower price? Certainly they would. 
If they had been offered at a lower price, they would have sold readily. 

3311. What would you regard as a reasonable price for the lands of the estate? If they had been 
offered at from £2 to C2 KJa. per acre, instead of £5, tliey would have been sold. 

3312. They would havo sold readily at £2 per acre ? Yes. 

3313. By Mr. Nielsonx There is plenty of demand for land at a reasonable price in this district? Yes. 
3311. Is there auylhing more you think it would be of use to us to know ? No, nothing more. 

Thomas Christian Jenskn, Cane Parmer, examined : 

3315. My the Chairman: What are you ? A cane farmer. T. C. Jensen. 

3316. Where do Ton reside? About 5 miles from Gin Gin. ^>^_a_^— >^ 

3317. What is the area of your farm ? 640 acres. 9 April, 1906. 

3318. Have you any of it under cane? GO acres. 

3319. Did you cut any last year ? Yes, 54 acres ; but some of it was not very good, and we simply took 
the best of it. 

3320. What tonnage of cane did you cut ? 10S tons 

■i321.By Mr. Paget : About S tons to the acre ? Yes ; we had a 10-ton crop, but there was some of it 
inferior cane, and we simply cut the best. 

3322. B y the Chairman : Did you cut by contract or day labour ? By day labour. 
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T. C. Jen.* 3323. What wages did you pay? I offered them 6s. a day, or 25, a week and found, and they alwaya 
selected the 25s. a week and found. 

^«iSSr* l^Sf-A* a ^ occasionally , but ,„ey 

3328 Vre you connected with the Grin Gin Central Will ? Yes. j,. 
fttiS. Are you gohig to increase the area under cane next year? Yes, if lean manage. The drought 
bis put tne back, so that I can do very little. 

JSWO. fly J/r. Paget : Is your laud mortgaged to the (Jin (tiu mill f r bb. 

Uflffl S£ Me <7*«"!™«i • Yon say that nearly tho whole 040 acres is fit for cultivation ? Y es. 
3 v 2 fiu ui So Voblet auy of it ? Nobody would touch land about tin., part, because the drought ]m 
Mknntelrtj™iT<L district. Then the inen eonneclod with the central mill nr. labouring under gM t 
disabilities. The h gh lands are practically forced out ol: cultivation 

3m Why ? On account of the great difference in the density of the cane. The low lands produce „ 
heavier tonnage ; but the high lands give a very high density but a «n idler tonnage. 
3334. hthatnolto a great extent became of the dry season-Would it not be Afferent in a normal 
seasou ? Yes, a fair season would ameliorate it to a certain extent, but we have had nothing but dry 



ST." Youtaie lfad some rain this year ? Yes. There is a fair prospect this year. Owing to the dry 
weather ]a<4 sear a tnineudous amount of ratoons died out. 

3330. What do you pay for labour for cane cultivation during the year ? £1 a week in the slack season, 
and 25a. a week* f luring the crushiug seasou. 

3337. Do you think you will get plenty of meu at that price ? Yes. We could afford to pay more if w e 
got our cane dealt with a little more scientifically, aud net by this clumsy method of paying f orthe weight 
of cane. There is very little in that. It is sugar we should go by. 

3338. By Mr. Paget : Do yon advocate a system of pa\ ment by analysis? Yes. 
3:339. I presume you are on high land ? Yes 
3310. By the Chairman : If your cane was on the low land you would want it paid tor by weight ? I 
am also a dairy farmer, aud if I get a losser percentage of cream I get paid accordingly, and that ia the 
proper way. 

33-U. By Mr. Nielson: In the Isis they object to thi- analysis system altogether? Because they had t 
throw Homi! of the very richest of their land out of cultivation. A good deal of the lew lands w-erefeno 
off when they were on the density system. 

33f2. By the Chairman : Ts there any room for expansiou in couneclion with dairying ? Yes ; but I d 
not find it payable. 

331:*. By Mr. Paget: For what reason— are you loo far from the railway ? I am ouly 3 miles from 
the railway hue ; but in my experience, as soon as butter falls below la. a lit., I cauuot pay £1 a week 
in wage*. 

3341. Have you no sons growing up ? Yes, I have three sons. 
3345. Is there anything more you tliiuk you can tell us ? No 

Ernest I1ockin»s, Cane Farmer, examiued : 
E. Hocfeings. 331-6. By the Chairman: What are you ? A caue farmer. 
f—*^K^— n, 33*7. AVI ere is your farm ? At Walla, just up from the mill. 
9 April, 1906 33W. What area have you got? About 180 acres. 

33(0. Have you any under cane ? About 70 acre*. 

33 . How much did you cut last year? About 40 acres for 000 tous. 
3351 Bid you cut it by day labour or by contract ? By contract and by day labour. 

3352. What did you pay for day labour? 25s. a week and keep. 

3353. Aud for the contract work ? 3s. I. a ton, crutting and loadiug ouce. 
3351. Had you any difficulty in getting the labour ymi wanted ? ISo. 
3355. Were they local meu ? No; they were moslly South Brisbane boys. 
3350. Did they work well? Some of thein worked very well. 

:Mr>7. Do you expect any number to return tins year? Ye* ; I have had letters from several of them. 
335K By Mr. Paget: Aiethey the ones who wore contracting ? Yes. They were mostly Woolloongabba 
boys who had the contract. They were pretty wild lads j 1 may t e H you . but they car] .ied through the 
work all right. 

3359. They were good workers? Fairly good workers, 

88 GO. Your crop averaged 15 tons to the aero ? About that;. 

3361. llow irany tons did the coniract meu cut? At first 1 g, mi td . a ton but I found Ihey could 
not do it at that, and I raised it to 3*. lid.; but, as the mi II closed down sooner than I expected, I put on 
?j* e , r D ' en / ; ° f lhe caue ^ ut . m h ™ tor tlie '^contract was carried through all right 

33(>2. By the thmrman : lhe 3b. bd. a ton paid them all righl f Yea 

3303. By Mr Paget : \vhat wages did they make at that rate ? I have no idea. Of course the cane 
vra» patchy home blocks were very good, and uthw.s were not so good 

3304. Did they take your crop ou a face? Yea, on the uvera-e 

' A ^Lrlll heChaWma1Ll Audj ' 0Ud ° U0t antici P ;ite dTfBculty next year? Not ao far as I an. 



w^e^^neUS: *»*■»"«■*•»-■ ***** after the end of thi, crushing ? I think there 
3307 Can you make auy suggestion to the Commission as to h ow that difficulty might be met? Well 

T1 » ti »^'™Wco D ,eto Ond out? Well, you are in the sa me boa, u 
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3369. By the Chairman : Would it be of any advantage to get young men siettled here ? Yes, it would ; E - Hock.ugs- 
but I would like to know where these lands are that Mr. Crampton speaks of. The land that he refers to f^-^-^^s 
is mostly leasehold. 9 April. 1906. 

3370. By Mr. Paget : Under occnpation license ? No. The Booyal land is taken up and the land 
alongside it is not worth a shilling a mile. I think that most of the land that could betaken up for close 
settlement is on lease for twenty or thirty years. There might be some land on Monduran. 

3371 llow far is Monduran from here ? It is 12 or 13 miles from Grin Grin township. 

3372. How far from the mill ? It is right in the opposite direction, and would probably be 23 miles from 
the mill. 

3373. By Mr. Niehon : Do you know the Perry Scrub ? I do. 

3374 Is there any land there fit for settlement? There is some scrub there, but f do not know if it ia 
fit for settlement. I kuow several men have taken up laud there, aud that ia as f ur as they have gone. 
Several local men have taken up land there and paid their first payment?, and that is all they have seen 
of it. It remains there just as it was. I think a man would be pretty thick iu the head to lake up that 
land for farming. 

3375. By Mr- Paget; Why, is it mountainous ? It is not up to much. 

3376. You say jou can ted your work through very successfully with tho lads from South Brisbane? 
Yes. 

3377. From what they have told you, do you think there is a much larger supply of that labour in 
Briabaue that could be availed of ? I think there could be a lot more of these young men obtained down 
there. 

3378. By Mr. Niehon: Would those young lads be willing to leave town and come to a district such as 
this ? I think they would. 

3379. How did they come up ? Some walked, and some got up on passes. 

33SO. By Mr. Paget : You did not advance them the money for them to como up ? So. I had some of 
the lads working for me before, aud they brought others along >vith them on the next occasion. 

3381. ilow many were there of them ? Ten of them altogether. 

3382. By the Chairman : What age were they ? They were all boys. 

3383. But they call a kauaka a " boy" if he is sixty years of age ? These were all young men of twenty- 
four or twenty-five years of age. 

3384. By Mr. Niehon : Bo they belong to the " push"? Yes ; someof them belong to the Woolloongabba 
" push." 

3385. By Mr. Paget : Did they behave themselves? Yes. 

3386. By Mr. Niehon. : If you cau transfer these young chaps into the canefi elds, you will be doing a good 
service for lirisbaue? Will they give me something for doing it ? 

3357. You deserve a halo for it ? I was reared in South Brisbaue myself, aud 1 knew some of these 
men formerly. 

3358. By Ihe Chairman : That is the class of men we would like to get brought into the eouutry, as it would 
be good for the country and good for the men themselves ? Yes. 

3359. Can you tell us anythiug else that will be of service to us? No, 

3390. Uow far are you situated from a public-house? About \\ miles ; it is very handy. 

3391. In spite of that they worked well with you ? Yea, 

3392. By Mr. Paget : And they did not give you any trouble on Monday morning after pay day? One 
or two might have done so, but I got them out just the same. There were some pretty hard cases amongst 
them. 

Philip Fi.ori, Cane Contractor, examined : 

3393. By th e Chairman : What are you ? A cane contractor. P. 

3394. Jo you reside here ? Yes. I haTe resided here for the last twenty-two years. ^— «- 

3395. You have heen in the habit of contracting to cut cane ? Yes, since 1899. 9 Ap 

3396. Will you tell us all about it ? The whole of my contracts have been with the Grin Grin Central Mill 
or with farmers growing cane for the mill. I have conducted some of the largest contracts for the mill 
since it has been in existence. 

3397. What is the tonnage of the average crops you have been contracting for ? Last year I cut 200 
acres for 2,300 tons. Since 1899 the seasons have been very bad, and I have cut some crops that have 
only averaged 3 tons per acre. 

3398. What do you regard as a fair average crop in a good season in this district? "From 15 to 20 toE9. 

3399. What price have you been getting for a 15 to 20 ton crop ? 3s. 3d. and 3s. 4d. a ton for cutting 
and loading, and as high as 3s. a ton just to cut. 

3400. By Mr. Paget : That would be for a very light crop ? Yea, for such crops as we have had 
since 1900. 

3-iOl. Do you take your contracts from the farmers ? Yes. 

3402. You employ the labour to d» the work? Yes. 

3403. What wages do you pay ? Last year I paid (is. (id. a day and found cane knives and files. 

3404. And the men kept themselves ? Yes. 

34f5. By the Chairman : Had you any difficulty in getting labour at those rates? I never had any 
difficulty in getting abundance of labour. In fact, there has always been more labour offering than is 
wanted in the district. 

3406. Were the men you employed strangers to the district ? Some were, and some were the sons of 
residents in the district. 

3407. 9o you house them ? They find their own tents. 

3408. 9o you find a cook for the gang? No ; they find a cook for themselves. 

34t9. Have you any objection to telling us what you made yourself ? L;\st year I made 9s. a day from 
the day I started until I finished. 

3410. By Mr. Paget : You worked with the gang ? Yee. 

3411. And you took the responsibility of the coutract ? Yes. The season was very bad, and I could 
not make mnch out of it, 
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P. Flori. gyj b,, the Chairman : Do you purpose pursuing cane contracting for another year? I am not taking 

\ anv'courraetl this vear. I have been a little afraid to il.i so. 

9 April, 1906. 3 m By Mr Nithon: Wnat are you i/raid of? I am afraid of the action that the eanegrowers are 
taking I anticipate a shortage of labour at «he rates they are offering. 

311 1 fi» //« Ck/nnoB: Tou think the rates they are offering are not sufficiently good? Not to mduce 

men to go into the sugar districts looking for work. 

HI 15. There was a recent meeting at Bundaberg o n the subject ? Its. 

:31 16 What are they offering ? The rate the y fixed «-a« 2s. fld for cutting a crop up to 29 toils per acre. 
3 1 17. Jh f Mr. Niehon ■ Have you tried to get any contracts at your l:vst year's rates ? No. 
3 US. Do you think you could get those rates now? ) think I could 

3119. L)o you think the prices ixed by the Fanners' Association will be adhered to? 1 do not. J he 
pricVs they are offering will not induce men to come into the district.^ 

3 120. .fly the Chnirmm, : Look at that report in that ne wn|>n|>er? 1 es ; I read that report. 

3-1.21. By Mr. Paget: The resolution which was CAiried at that meeting i? not yet m evidence before the 

Commission, so we want you to refer to it so that we may include it m our records ? Yes. 

■H'22. B.i/ the Chairman : Just give what the prices were? The Canegrowers Association are offering 

from Itis. to 25s. a week and found. 

312:1. That is for general field work? So, for harvesting, but it is a wage which will not induce lna ny 
men to come up here to look for canecutting. 

3424-. By Mr. Paget: Why is that ? Because the price is not sufficient to induce men to come into the 
district. 

:U25. And theie will not be labour enough to enable you to carry out your work ? No ; on account of 
the wages they are offering for canecuttiug. 

3 1-2(5 By Mr. Nielson: Do you thinfc it will prevent men from coming? Yes. I see the Isis people are 
offering from l»s to 15s. a week. 

3427. By the Chairman : But that is to allow yonng boys and old men to make a start at that ? Well, 
there are many outside men who uillsee that, and they will say they will not go to the canefields because 
they will only get 15s. a week. 

342S. And jou think that is not good enough ? It will not iuduce men to come here. It is the wages 
that I refer 10 as being too low, and npt the prices allowed for contractors. 

3429. By Mr. Paget : Do you think the contract prices are fair ? Yes, I would not object to them, but 
it is the waaes thut are offered that I object to. 

3J3U. By Mr. Nielson: You think it is a bad advertisement for the district to offer wages like that ? It is 
a biid advertiseniei it. for the growers themselves, because I know some of the canegrov.ers are willing to 
pay a bigger wage than what was agreed on at that meeting, and they are doing themselves injury by letting 
the lower price go out as what they think a fair wane. 

'Ski'l. Hij (lie Chairman : Have you an v idea whether any of these men who worked hero before will 
come bade again to work ? Some of them are back in the district, and they have been asking me if I ai 
going in for extract work again. 

3432. They will work with you again if you take a contract ? Yes. 

31:13. By Mr. Paget : During the off season do you tfike any contracts for hoeing? No. 
3i:ii. Or planting? No. 

3135 By tlte. Cliairm-m : Is anything of that sort done ? Yes ; work is let out for felling fresh scrub. 
M'M.By Mr. Paget: I referred to planting ? No; that is all aone by weekly wages, and corned under 
chipping and scanf\ ing. 

3*:57. By Mr. Nielson: How many men did jou have in one gang? The biggest number I had was 
eight. 1 had gangs out on different farms. They were scattered ovt r several farms. 
34^8. "What is the total number of men you had working for you at onetime? I had eighteen men 
working for ine at one time during the last harvesting. 

343!>. Can you suggest anything whereby these men working for wages can be settled in the district ? 
No; I do not know that the men who principally come into the district are men that would settle down, 
ai.d even if lhere was land available they would not touch it. 

3-1 10. By Mr. Paget : Do you not think they couhl be induced by no m e svstem to settle on small areas 
and make homes for themselves ? A few would do it, but the majority would not look at it 
3141. But even if a start were made with a few it might attract others? If it w.is successful with the 
first few who tried it, then others would follow suit. 

34(2. It is not with the object of turning them into farmers, but in order to allow them to hnve a home 
to go to, so that their work would be available on the cunefblds ? 1 have known youn" fellows v 
settled m the (fayndah district who would ... IW four or live months a year to the canenYlds to get 
cheque.*, Those are the men who will always be at their work in (lie inornii [» 

V ^kft T 6 t0 W,r ^ T d n f 10 l0a / ' IT n r ° iB a l ,ercc " ta g e of men travelling about looking 
tor work that you cannot place t*o much confidence 1 M . 

3444. Unfortunately that is so ? Yes, unfortunately. 

3415. By the Chairman: lb there any land in the Uin Win district on which it would be possible to settle 
inen on home>«,a areas f here is a h,rge area i„ the I'erry Scrub. 2U miles from here . P * 
344<>. Uu know that scrub ? les, every bit of it, as I have been all over it 

3117. Is it good? t ortions of it are good, and portions of it are stonv ™?otm Tt «• , 1 1 1 1 
grazing land i c the scrub ua, felled. 1 stony rulgc. It would make good 

3i48. By Mr. Paget : And planted with grass ? Yes 

:i 1 l!i. hg the. Chairman : What distance is it ? Twenty miles 

3450. Would there be any settlement nearer to Gin Gin than that ? \ 

8451. Is there any land that could be settled on ? No. ' * ' 

3452. Is there a reserve here ? Yes, there is a hi« reserve 1ipp,> . h„+ „ 1 ...i 

34.33. Wu.t is the good of it? it is'hamlv Eor i he tow iuSlVta un a £?? 7 f fortl ™ ]vR9 ' 

3 151 Do the v u»e it for that purpose P Yes thev ,. ^ [V Y\/ t \ .Ir ." 68 a " d cows 0,1 

in to be trucked away, they are put ,n ther he ause ihe c ?, ^ITT** the Ca " le * re brou ^ 

345;. By Mr. Paget : A number of cul.tle have been * v a l 3 . ;! T V , , 

market. ' IeS; ,fc 18 also used to put stock in it for 
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3456. By flic Cluarmnn ■ There is no other place that could be thrown open except this reserve? None 
hut this reserve. I would like to mention that there will be no more labour required in this district this f 
season although there is a bigger crep ef cane than there was last year. 9 x 

3457. By Mr. Paget : The question is how is the labour to be fouid for the future ? There is sufficient 
labour for the present time. 

345K. For the current year there seems to be a sufficiency of labour? Yea; there is over and abeve 
what is waoted It has always been so in this d is trie 1. 

3459. When we consider the sugar industry as a whole, and that after this year a certaim. number of 
labourers in the distri ct have to leave their work, and they are not allowed to continue that work in the 
fill ure, do you think, with your knowledge aud experience of the labour conditions and the labour supply, 
that there is a sufficiency of labour— of floating labour— to supply the place of the kanaka when he is 
deported ? I honestly helieve there is quite sufficient labour in the State to harvest the cane crops even 
if you deported every kanaka to-morrow. 
34 60. That is in the whole State ? Tes. 

3461. There are supposed ta be about 6,000 in Queensland? Yes; I believe there are a sufficient 
number of unemployed walking abaut now. 

3462. By the Chairman : AYill you give the grounds upon which you base that statement? Twelve 
months ago I returned from a trip of about 1,400 miles. I went up'the coast some 400 miles, and from 
there out to Clermont, and around by hlmerald, Springsure, Bolleston, aud down by Banana. 1 met many 
hundreds of unemployed men on the roads looking in ah directions for work. Those men are still 
unemployed. Besides that, I met several hundreds whe are earning a. living of from 10s. t o 20s. a week 
snaring and trapping opossums. If fair conditions and inducements were offered iu the sugar districts, 
they would come into them. There is plenty of labour available at fair ceuditions. 

3463. What do you think the wages should be fixed at all the year round for ordinaiy field work, 
exclusive of harvesting time ? I think 20s. or 22s 6d. a week would be a fair inducement far men in the 
eff season, anil you would get plenty at that price. 

3464. At those rates could yau get men all the year raund? Yea 

3465. What percentage of the men you saw would yen have cared to engage? 1 dare say SO per cent, 
of them could be classed as honest workers ; but mon who have been travelling about like that are not fit 
to work at the start, and, unfortunately, a lot of employers do not give that consideration. If a man is 
put on the morning after he goes to a place, aud he cannot keep pace with the others, they say he is no 
good and let him go. 

3166. By Mr. Paget : What aboutthe crushing seasan ? i think 3Us. a week and found in the crushing 
season, ar 7s. a day and find themselves, is sufficient inducement to bring men into tho district. lam 
perfectly satisfied that if the en negro wers affer that pric.i there will be na shortage of labour. 
;i467. By the Chairman : In the Case of a mm who is notph-ysica-lly fit when he commences work, do you 
not think- lie might agree to take a little less uutil he got into form ? Plenty of them would do that 
until the? were able to do a fair clay's work. 

3468. By Mr. Paget: A week's goad food would make all the difference ? Yes. I never made anything 
out of my cantracts during the first month, aeoause the men were not used to the work. It has only been 
after the first mouth that I have been able to pull up at all, However, with a fairly good crop this year, 
the canecutters can hope to earn a fair living wage. 

3169. B i/ the Chairman -. But if men were expected to work for less fhe first week.no man would ever 
allow he had been on the read for a time ? There are seme who would say anything, brit if you put on 
such a man, he would not be able to keep up with the gaug. 

3470. By Mr. Paget : If these men had homes of their own in the district, there would be no uccessity 
for them to make a fresh start every lime, because they would be well fed ? That is the best cla^s of 
labour I have found — people whe have settled outside in ether occupations en the land, such as cern- 
growing or dairying. You have no trouble with those men. They stick to their work uutil it is finished 
because they want to earn money to improve their ewn places. That is the class ef lahmr the sugar 
industry will have to rely upon after the coloured labour is pushed out. 

3471 . By the Chairman : That class of labour can enly be obtained by close settlement ? Yes. Men will 
travel 200 or 300 miles into the district if they can get feui-or five mouths' steady work. It does not mean 
that the settlement sheuld be immediately around the sugar districts. Even if you had a large 
settlement on the Downs, in other branches of agriculture, there are hundreds of men who would come 
from there during the sugar season 

SH72. But are you aware that the farmers on the Downs are already complaining that the sugar-planters 
are offering wages which are an incentive to labourers to leave the wheat harvest and come up to the 
caue harvest? Some of the men who worked with me last year are working now about lieliclon, and taey 
have written asking me if I am taking contracts this year, 

3473- Do you think it desirable that one mdW.try should compete with another for labour ? No. The 
difficulty in connection with the sugar industry is to have labour you can rely upou in the harvesting 
neaseu. 

3471. By Mr. Paget: 1 he same difficulty exists in connection with the shearing-sheds? That is so; but 
they supply a big ptopoition of their labour themse'ves — more than the sugar people do. 

3175. 1 doubt that, but, of course, there is this difficulty: that the shearers can travel from shed to shed, 
whereas the canecutters cannot travel from mill to mill," because all the mills are crushing at the same 
time ? Yes. 

3176. When did you take this trip around Banana? I left last October twelve months and retumedhere 
just twelve months ago, and I met thousands of unemployed tramping about On all the creeks on the 
Dawson, Mackenzie, Ehzvey, and other rivers, there were hundreds of men doiug nothing but trapping 
and snaring— uot earning much. Some may have four or five horses and put up a bit of a store. They 
supply the other men with r.itieus and take their skins iu exchange. If there was inducement in the 
sugar districts you would get those menforthe sugar mdir.stry, hut the wagesthe canegrowers areofferiug 
are net a sufficient inducement. 

3177 There has been a scarcity of work in the Western part of the State, owing to the number uf sheep 
having decreased by two-thirds— Now that they are gettiug goed stasous in the West, and work is 
increasing very greatly there, a large number of the men you saw walking about and snaring and 
trapping are going back to their old occupations ? There is ue deubt a big proportion of them will 
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P. Fieri, eventually go bick as work offers. But when I was out there I saw men contracting for fencing, 3 w.fes- 
two barbs and a plain-for £7 11,. per mile, with p _Mt* 9 feet apart and dear at that. Ihey had .to s pl.t 
^prii^i906 the posts and carry them from the line and take delivery of the wre and carry xt 30 miles to Bauhiiu» 

3478? Then you think that, in view of the better seasons, which must attract large numbers of those men 
back to their original occupation, there is a considerable number who may be attracted to the sugar 
districts P I honestly believe that a considerable number of them could be attracted here. #f course, I 
thoroughly understand that the sugar-growers, especially the owners of large estat es like Bingera and 
Fairymeai, should not have to depend upon a floating population It is not desirable to have a big 
floating population doing nothing in the off season. To solve the question you want to settle people on 

347a *By Mr. Paget : We all think that is highly desirable ? That class of men will give no trouble, 
because they will not leave their work and get on the " booze." _ 

34&0. By the Chairman : Where would you get the people? Let the planters offer inducements to 
pie to settle on the land. 



3 181. You imagine the people to be in Australia at the present time? Yes. 

3482. What inducements would you suggest ? You would have to give therm facilities tor getting their 
produce to market. 

3483. Will the men have money enough to r.,ise any produce in the first instance ? If you were to offer 
people good agricultural land, with facilities for getting their produce to market, you would get plenty 
of settlers. . 
3484.. Would they have means sufficient to keep them until they got a crop ? Some would, but 1 think 
some assistance should be given to them. 

3485. By Mr. Nielson : Under the Land Act passed last year provision is made for doing that ? And it 
has been availed of, because I know some who have been refused admission to the groups. 
34S6. By Mr. Paget: The Government do not wish to try the experiment to too great an extent at 
first? No ; it may not be a success; but there are some anxious to get on the land who have not got 
the means 

3487. By the Chairman: Is there any place where you could locate a group here, or within 5 or 6 miles 
of the place ? No, there isno land that near. 

3488. It is 20 miles away ? There is land in the Perry Scrub 20 miles away, or It miles from the #in 
Gin mill. 

3489. Is there any water there ? Yes, it is bounded by the Perry Kiver. 

3490. Would that be a good place for settlement? Yes. A group would do well, as there is a lot of 
good land there. Some of it is no good, but a lot of it ia very good land. 

3491. By Mr. Nielson : How would you get over the distance that you would have to cart your produce, 
as that would be a serious handicap ? Yes, it would be a a big handicap. 

3492. By the Chairman : Would these men have much produce at lirst over and above keep for their own 
family use, such as things that would help to save the Hour bag ? II they put in twenty or thirty bags of 
corn t ln-y would have a d ifficulty in getting it to market. 

3193. By Mr. Paget: And only 10 miles to cart it— Why, some of us it) the old days had to cart it more 
than 10 miles, and with no railway to cart it to ? Why not put the same gauge between the railway 
and the mill, so that the line could be used by the Government rolling-stock ? 

3*91.. It would be no trouble to carry the stuff from Gin Gin mill to the railway on the narrow gauge 
line ? Oh, no . 

3495. By Mr. Nielson: In the construction of the Giu Gin Central line it was proposed to make it of 
the same gauge as the railway ? Yes ; the cuttings mid bridges were all made for a third nil. 

3496. That is for a 3 feet G-ineli gauge instead of the present 2 feet one? Yes; and 1 do not know 
why it w#s not carried out. 

;ii'J7. If it were carried out and made a 3 feet 6-inch gauge, would it tend to settle people on the land? 
Yes; because they would save half the distance t o the railway. 

3i!)8. Would the people apply to have the land open for selection? They would, because it is the 
nearest available land in this district. 

3499. By Mr. Paget : What is the nature of the scrub? It is hilly. It is undulating country and 
contains good rich soil. J 
350*. It would not be too precipitous to cultivate ? No. 
:3501. By the Chairman ■ r lhe wallabies are bad there? Yes 

3502. There is trouble again ? But they come in handy fur beef. 1 was in that scrub for three years, 
and my principal nuat supply was wallabies. J ' 

™' ?/ M J- W : W i7 e J T timb r? et , ting ■ Yes Ther ° is il lot of thuher there still. 
.1,04 liy Mr. kelson: How do you find that men tnko to living in tents iu th e sugar season ? I never 
heal d [any complaints about the men living in tents. It m the usual thing in railway camps and railway 
line gangs that I have been on for the men to pitch their teuts. You can make yourself far more 
Z^^:X^ofl^ m ^ ° ]dra ° k ^ °* ' h — • » -hi be better to live K 
3505 By Mr. Paget: They are uuder the control of an inspector? Yes, but I have never heard any 
comphunts, nor have I heard the men growl about it, because you can uiake'yourself \i^Se?J 

By Mr Nielson: Do you thi^k that a properly organised Labour Bureau Department would be of 
assistance to the men and the empoyers? Yes I should think if ,w,„u u t ■ i meut wo " ia D ? OI 

^Sd tto?°" " 7 ° U ,VaI " ed " J0 " >V ° Uld " anl '° ku <™ lvh " e '° -1* in»«iri«? It would be a 
"ZSZfcfiSZ*"*** C ° me 1 """' m "» S °" lh? *• e»od few who come I™, the South 
U^StSlhot^^ D ° ' hey C ° me tr0m *» T ~ d 1Wf »»/ — • Brisbane, W ™ iC k, 
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3511. Were you ever asked to deduct the amount of the fare of any man sent to you? Tea, I deducted it P. Flori. 
from his first wa^es a ud paid it to the clerk of petty sessions here, aud the men never made any objection, s — \ 
They were satisfied to do it. 9 Apri), 190«. 

3512. Do you think it would assist men and the industry both if specially reduccdrates were given to men 
going into the sugar districts ? 1 think that when men have not got means to travel they should be 
given a pass, and ihe cost of it deducted from the iirst pay. 

3513. That is not the point — Do you think it would induce men to come up here if they got a reduction 
on the second-class fare ? I do not tbiuk it would be much inducement, as men would be willing to 
pay the fare if they knew they were going to a district where they were goiug to work. These men have 
asked me if I am going to start the contracts again, and wimt me to give them a place. H they produce 
my letter offering them a job, that should be sufficient to get them a pass. 

3514. By Mr. Paget: That is tke course usually adopted? Yes. 

35 15. What Mr. Nielson asked was if lower rates were instituted would it induce men to go longer 
distances on the railway than they do at present seeking work? The men would be willing to pay the 
fare so long as they got a good wage here. 

3516. By the Chairman-. The Labour Bureau will not issue a pass u nless the man getting it can satisfy 
them that he has got work to go to ? That is so. 

3517. Now he can travel on a pa as only whsn he has got work to go to, but if the rates were lowered 
men could go and look for work? I never heard anyone working for me object to the fares if they got 
the work. 

3518. By Mr. Paget: It has been suggested to the Commission thai perhaps a system of discharges 
might assist a man in getting employment ; what is your opinion ? I do not think the system is a good 
one. I do not think it is a good thing to ask men to show a reference from their previous employer. 

3519. Why? Because you might be working for a man and have a bit of a tiff, aud he gives you a 
reference that is not to your credit. And yet you may be a good worker. 

8520. Would it not be an advantage for a mau to show that he had been working for Mr. So-and-so last 
year? You have that privilege now. If a man is working for an employer and does his work well and 
he goes aud asks for a reference, I do not know any man that would refuse it, 

3521. You have the privilege, but it is not a custom ? No. 

3522. If it were the custom, would it not be to the benefit of the worker? I do not think it desirable. 
It would be well to leave things as they are. 

3523. Such a system is practised by one of the largest companies interested in sugar in the State — namely, 
the Colonial Sugar Kenning Company ? Yes. 

3524. It works well with their men ? Yes ; but if it became the custom throughout the country that a 
man had to produce a reference, it would lead to hardships. 

3525. By the Chairman : Would it ever hurt a good man ? It might, because there are some bad 
employers as well as bad employees. 

3526. By Mr. Paget : We admit that? Yes ; and I think it is not desirable to have it. 



David Fkeokrick J«hnst»b, Sugar Farmer, examined: 

3527. .B,y the Chairman : Where is your farm ? About a mile from the Grin Gin Central Mill 

3528. What is your area ? 730 acres. I am a leaseholder. 

3529. What area have you under cane? Seventy-five acres. f 

3530. What did you cut last year? Fifty acres. 9 

3531. For what tonnage ? 720 tons 

3532. Bid you cut it by contract or by day labour? By day labour. I was using kanakas. I was not 
registered tor white labour until this year. 

8538. By Mr. Paget : It is almost unique to be a kanaka employer in this distinct ? Yes. 

3534. By the Chairman ■. What did it cost to cut and load that? About 2s. Gd. per ton. 

3535. By Mr. Paget : Yon, of course, got no bonus, being a* employer of kanaka labour? No. 

3536. Tou are registered now? Yes. 

3537. 9o you anticipate any difficulty in getting labour nest season ? I do not think so. There will be 
labour available for this season. 

3538. Are you employing white labour? Yes, since I have registered. 

3539. Whatareyou paying for ordinary field work? 18s. aud £1 a week and found. 

3.510. And what do you contemplate payiug i cr next year— have you made up your mind about that ? I 
think £1 a week and found in the off sea-son, and 3ts. a week and found in the crushing, would be good 
wages. 

3541. By Mr. Paget : Would you pay your horsedrivers at the same rate as the canecutters ? Itbink so. 
I do not see that there would be any di ffere»ce. 

3542. In the off season you would probably pay more to a good man? Yes, I would pay a good man a 
little more. 

3543. By the Chairman : Bo you think it is sufficient to depend upon floating labour for the future ? 
I do not think there will be any great difficulty in this district. Of course it is very hard to say. 
There is abundance of labour of a kind ; but whether it will be suitable remains to be proved. 

3544. By Mr. Paget : You are in rather a good position to attract settlers from other districts? 
I think so. 

3545. You are not altogether dependent upon nomad labour ? No 

3546. By the Chairman: Would you be in favour of closer settlement here for the purpose of keeping 
labour at your door ? It would be an advantage if that could be done. 

3547. Are you familiar with the surrounding country ? Yes. 

3-">48. Do you know any Crown lands upon which group settlement could take place? I hardly think 
there is very much. 

3549- Do you know the Perry Scrub? I do not know it very well. I have been through parts of it. 
Some is good, and some is bad. 

3550. Do you know auy pastoral land that you could settle people upon so that they might have a garden 
patch ? There is no very great area in the immediate vicinity of Gin Grin. 
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3551. Within 10 or 15 miles ? There are patches, but none of any great extent. It has been pretty well 
k S--? k ? 'Tr ■ V re there laree areas of unalienated Crown lands leased to psstoral tenants or held 
* April. Woe\ lit, olwtioXJ?? t ink Se 7 « all under occupation license now. The lea.es have run out. 
» Apr.;, * unuer oi i upanon in i am * ^ „„„ n r h, naP . qr p.as ? I do not know any within 10 or 



y of those areas r 
i the Tates fixed at Bnndaberg ? Ye s. 



unK t ne worK or cuiLuig aim iu««"'s — — , „ ,g . ,. , 

have tried both cutting and loading, and it would be no great effort tor me to gc . through 
field work, aid what I can do any other man should be able to do. [ cannot see that it 



i a little less, and if 
f perhaps get a 



3o.">3. By the Chairman : Could people settle upon i 
15 miles that would be suitable. 

™7* Bo x „„ think ,.,e ,o, k of cutting ,nd loading »ne _i. heavi.^ ^j£Z»?Z£lJA 
not think so. 1 have trie 

a season at any field work, aid what I can do any i 

is exceptionally hard work in this district. , 
355S. But you would rather drive a mowing machine than use a cane : knife ? I dare say it would he 
easier. I think the wages should be on a sliding scale, because in a bad season the expenses are very 
much heavier than in a good year, and the returns are less. . 

3559 5 V iUV. JTw/ion: How would you fix your scale? I should Bay £1 a week in the oft season, and 
have a sliding scale dependent on how the crop turned out; if there vras an exceptionally good yield, pay 
them a high rate— pay them, perhaps over £1 10s. a week. In a fair year pay ihem a 
it was a very poor year they should be satisfied with the wage they were getting— £1, 
little advance upon it. „ _ , n . , . , 

3560 By the Chairman : How could you tell until the crop was cut ? We know pretty well beforehand 
what kind of a crop we are going to get. . 
3361. 1 am afraid the other man would look at it from another standpoint ? If a worker considers he is 
entitled to a high wage in a good season, he should be ready to share the grower's loss in a bad year, 
especially when you have a crop of cane which requires half as many men again to harvest it. I do not 
see whv some arrangement couid not be arrived at between the workmen and their employers to have the 
wages fixed on a sliding scale. 

3562. Bi/ Mr. taqe.l ■ Do you think the rates fixed at Bnndaberg are dependent upon the price that ia 
now being tjiven for cmie and the bonus offered by the Commonwealth Parliament ? Most certainly. 
356;i The bonus in this district is 4a. 4d. per 'ton, and next year it is likely to be 6s. 6d. ? Yes. I 
consider that in the Southern parts of Queensland it is not a question of whether labour can be obtained 
Tho whole thing vests up^n one point, and that has been stated already by Mr. Young. It is a matter of 
cost. Take away the kanakas and leave the bunus or reduce it to a minimum, and there is no possible 
hope of carrying on the industry. 

3564. And of paying the white men the wages they should be piiid ? Ye?. I do not consider the industry 
can continue to exist unless It is assisted in some way after the kanakas are removed. Supposing the 
bonus is removed, will the white workers be content to accept a reduced wage ? 

3565. That is a problem for the future to solve? Well, the bonus is to bo reduced in two years. 

3566. You have not had much experie nce in the working of white labour yet ? No. 

3567. Can you suggest any other means by which a number of labourerscan be induced to go into the 
industry after this crop is harvested ? Ym spoke about a Labour Bureau. I think it would be of great 
advantage if people could be induced to settle on the land ; but I do not see how that ia to be done 
unless they are given some financial assistance. What is the use of a man taking up a selection if he lias 
no capital ? He wants a good bit of capital, because lie lias to subsist in the oft* season. A number of 
men have taken up selections, and then left them because of their want of capital. 

Henri- Randel, Sergeant of Police and Acting Clerk of Petty Sessions, examined : 
B^R&nacl.^ 3568. By the Chairman: You are a sergeant of the police and acting clerk of petty sessions in Gin Gin ? 

April, 1906. 3569. How long have you been here ? Seven years within a few months. 
3370. Do you know all the kanakas in the district ? Tex. 

3571. Ha v e you any trouble at all iu connection with islanders who are settled on the land— do they lead 
sober and reputable lives? They do at present. 1 have had no trouble of late years. 

3572. I suppose some of tliem have families? Yes. 

3573. Do their children attend the State sahool? Yes. 

3574. Do tlu>y attend regularly or intermittently ? Fairly regularly. 

3575 Have you any knowledge a 9 to the conditious under which they hold their land ? 1 know one who 
" ™* *_ fr ! W hj Pajmg 80 much il ye;ir ' 1 think !t wili be a freehold in the course of another 



three or four year' 

3576. Is he purcliasiug from the Crown ? 



lease. 
8# 



No ; from a private individual. Others hold their land on 

Mr. Paget: Are they canegrowing ? Yes. 
578. Do these men pay the same rental or royalty a« white men leasing laud? Yes 
f! : Whe " tbe!5emen settled on the l*n«l. did they come and ask advice from you at all? 

No. 



, they did not. 

Km You are not aware of the conditions under which they held their land officially ? 

85* Bl Z n c7afmT J ri am ""^ u l Y T diti0D8 ' that thCv W a °'f 1" P*r ton. 

doS_. By 1tj.fi Chairman : They pay a royalty for tho cane they grow ? Yen 

. Ptget ^ Did they receive assistance from the hmdown 



3583. 



/ Mr. 



'wo^iwthr^ money of their 

-At Watawa ? No, at Cun\.jong. 



3581. By the Chair, 



Where ?- 



252?' ZfJ**' Are thej ' eieui I ,t " W^' Some of th,m ar 



858fi. Will you hi 
are not ? Oh, ye 



i ymn- return to differentiate tet**n\ho*^o vetitL "boys'* and those who 
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.3.587. B,/ the. Chairman : In ihe man with the freehold m a r r ied to a white womau ? Yes. H - Eandel - 

3588- By Mr. Nielson : 1 s he a ticket " boy" ? Yes. f — 
35S9. By Mr. Paget: hi your opinion, would deportation inflict hardship on thosu "boys" r Yes ; thosse9 April, 1906. 
who have been here a great many years. I do not think they wish to return, either. 
3590 Have they spoken to you':' They have. Those I ppeak of have been here twenty years and more. 
35l>] . A very large number of islanders have been here ? Yes. 

3592. Do they express a wish to return home? No ; they wish to remain here. 

3593. By the Chairman You have a Labour Bureau here ? Yes. 

3591. At one tioie registrations were pretty active; 1 Yes ; thev have been active until quite recently. 
35f)o. Recently, there has been very little floating labour in the' district ? \'ery little. 
fVSSXi. Have you any statistics yon can give us? In May, 190. 5, fwly-nine men registered for work; in 
June, ei»bty-one; an4 in July, 11(>. 

35f)7. In the last two or throe months there have been practically no registrations ? That is bo. There 
have been very few travellers through this way. 

3098. By Mr. Nielson: Do the canegrowers come here to inquire for labour? In some cases they do. 
1 told the men where they could get work, but thev never went after it. 

35f)0. By the Chairman, : Can you form any idea as t« whether- the bureau ha* been instrument*! 
in getting work for these men? Yes ; a great many of Ihem. The difficulty is that ten or twenty 
persons ma.Y register to-day, and tomorrow 1 may want t« place five or sii men, but thev have gone. 

3600. By Mr. Nielson : I hey are out; l««king for a job themselves ? Yes. 

3601. Would it assist ihe bureau if you had a depot where men conl I camp while looking for work? I 
do not know. They would not camp here for any length of time. 

3602. They would camp all over the place? Yes; they camp for three or fourd-iys now in any ease. 
3603 Would it not be better for the bureau to have them camp in one place ? Yes ; it would be better 
for the men to: They would not get under houses and that sort of thing. 

3601. By Mr. Paget : To co back to the kanaka settlers, 1 would ask you whether those islanders are 
settled in a group, or whether thej' are scattered about? They are scattered in different places. 
36u5. Have you heard auy complaints from the neighbouring farmers about these people being settled on 
the land ? "So. 

3606. By Mr. Nielson : Have you any idea how many white men strangers were working in this district 
last season ? Taking it all round, there must have been 200 men. 
3G07. Was there much drunkenness last year? Net so much as iu previous yeirs. 

8608. W ere thuy a better class of men iu that respect? Yes; the worst of them did not work a week, 
and they did not hare the money to get drunk on. There was a better class here altogether. 
3609. By Mr. Nielsen : The drunken class of men are getting known ? Yes. 



(Brisbane.) 

WMSDAY, 10 APRIL, 1900. 

PBESE1M : 

Mr. R, A. RANKING, P.M. (Chairman) j Ma. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mb. c. p. nielson, m.la. 

John O'Neld Ukkptan, Immigration Agent and Officer in Charge of Pacific Island Labour, examined : J. O'N, 

3610. Bif the Chairman : How long have you held the position of officer in charge of Pacific Island labour ? Brenan - 
Smee July, IW1. ^«^-— 

3611. During that time you hare been brought into frequent contact with Government agents, your own 10April,19( 
subordinate officers, and the islanders themselves ? Yes. 

3612. You hare subordinate officers at all the places in Queensland where Pacific Islanders are employed? 
Yes. 

3613. I suppose those officers report to you periodically, or as occasion may arise ? Yes ; they furnish me 
with all the agreements, which are registered in the Immigration Office. 

3614. Have you prepared a return showing the number of Pacific Islanders in the State at the present 
time ? Yes. 

3615. What is the number? The number at present in the State is 6,389, inclusive of 350 on tbe Tweed 
River, all of whom practically seived under agreement iu Queensland originally. 

3616. Are you able to tell us h«\v many live in the Southern, Central, and Northern districts respectively ? 
Not a t present. 

3617. You are making out a return giving that mf«rmati«n? Yes; that is, subject to the movements «f 
the islanders. There are 2,500 Malayta " b«ys." The number of Islanders now in Queensland is 3,452 
less than when the Commonwealth Act became law. 

3618. Are the "boys" who are not natives of Malayta natives of the New Hebrides? Probably 
nearly three-fourths of the total number are natives «f the Solomon Islands. 

3619. By Mr. Paget : Do the figures you hare giv en us include the islanders at Thursday Island ? Yes. 
The number of islanders who left Queensland for their own homes last year was 933, and I estimate 
that from 1,200 to 1,. 500 will leave during the current; year. That is a rough estimate, because, so long 
as the islauders have a right to re-eugage, it is hard to say what they will do. 

3620. By Mr. Nielson : There were 6.3S9 islanders iu Queensland on 31st December, 1905? No ; on 
31st March last. 

3621. By Mr. Paget : Iu making up your estimate of the number of islanders likely to return this year, 
have you taken into consideration the number that left between 1st January and 31st March ? The 
number of islanders in this Slate on 3lst December, 1905, was 6,821, and since then ill have gone 
home, while twenty-one have died. Of course, tbe totals are subject to revision. 

3622. By ih» Chairman : Can you supply us with the rates of wages at which the islanders have been 
working? Yes; I can gire you that. Rates varying from 9s. to 15b. per week and found, averaging 
about lis. 



J. O N. 
Broimn. 
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3623. Have you some notes ; if so, I will not interfere with you, and you can go straight ahead ? Tea; 
I have got them in order. Based on the first intimation I received, I can say 

•3624 Well, let -J-^ for the deportafion f kanaka! 



10 April,1906. that iio arrangements — I mean special arrangements— have been made 1 



4:30 in the aggregate, 
e very outside. 

They might do so, but it is extremely 

JSSWSVS&lmmm «c M , then, under that ...teu, the Janata • 

deported, rough., t the rate of 2,00. . J-jJjjV™ ? 2,0.. a ^ "J-*" 



Tea ; they are holding back 
i Collin and Sous, Limited, own the 



Z^^^S^io^e an, scbe-.e to depo-t these "boy." beyond the gradua! 
system that is at present being worked with three boats. 

3626. Wbat » the carrying capacity of these three boats id the aggregate ? ■ 

3627. How many trips to the islaods could they make in a year? t ire at th 
362S. By Mr. Poget : That is five trips each ? Tes 
3629. By the Chairman : Ton think they might average nve trip: 
un likely that they will. 

tider the most 
leported, Toughly speaking, 

communication with one of the shipping companies in — 

carrying not le* than 400 to take them, but this dipping company, a Fter getting to a certain pomt, 
did not go on with it. The movements of the " boys ' are too uncertain. 

3631. Tou endeavoured to make arrangements, but they came to nothing 
awhile, but probably there will be renewed action. 

3632. Can you tell me whom these vessels belong to ? Tes ; Willia... 
Lady Norman, and the lvanhoe and Sydney Belle belong to W. H. Williams and Captain R. E. 
Reynolds. 

3633 Captain lleynolds has been engaged for a long time iu the trade ? Tes. 

36--J4. Have you every c onfidence in "him ? Tes. . 

3635. He has always given satisfaction ? Tes ; he has never had any black marks against mm. 

3'536. What have you next on your paper? I was going to add that, referring to the deportation at the 

end of the year, it struck me as of possible assistance that the " boys " might be dealt with in this way : 

All islanders recruited subsequent to the federal legislation, and those who are desirous of going home, 

might be deported at once, and those who have been in the State for five to ten year* Might be allowed to 

outage again for six months. Those who ha ve been here for ten years and over might be allowed to 

engage a?ain for twelve months. All the-c cases are exclusive ot those which come up for special 

consideration. 

3637 Ky Mr. Paget : Tou suggest that those who have been in the State for from five to teu yeai-sshould 
he al lowed to engage for six months «nly? Yes. 

363S. Can y*u tell us how many islanders were recruited subsequent to the federal legislation, and 

are now in the State ? About 1,209 now in the State. 

3639 By the Chairman : Tou will furnish us with those figures ? Tes 

3640. Under such a scheme as that there would be eome islanders remaining in each of the three sug;tr 
districts ? Yes. The object would be to prevent the danger, if there is any, of getting them away in one 
bodv, and also to enable better arrangements to be made to fill their places. 

34141. And how long do you consider it will take to deport them under such a scheme ? I should think it 
would take eighteen months or two years. 

3642. B. i/ Mr. Paget : f.f the islanders who have been in the State from five to ten years were allowed to 
make only one agreement of sis months according to your suggestion, then their agreements wouldexpire 
on the 30th of June 1 next year, and tbey would have to be deported as you could not keep them for twelve 
months ? No ; you could not do that. 

3643. Tou say it would take eighteen months or two years to get them all out ? Tes ; but I am 
only making a very rough calculation. It is merely a suggestion whether there should be anything of the 
sort at all. 

3644. By the Chairman : In your opinion if these islanders were deported at once iu the e-irly part of 
next year would there be any risk of overloading the islands as regards food supply there? It is very 
difficult to arrive at a very satisfactory conclusion about that. 

3645. Tou have never been at the islands? No. The general opinion seema to be that in the Solomons 
there would be a risk, but the " boys" will not tell you that — they laugh at the idea. 
3046. We have been told that in Malay ta the natives do not grow m,jre than is necessary for their 
immediate requirements, and that, if they stored it up, they would simply be knocked on the head, and 
their supplies stolen ? I am aware of that, but what f am not satisfied of is that anyone is competent to 
express an opinion. The cultivation of the native food very largely takes phice in the hills, and uho is 
there who can say what takes place inland iu the island of Malayta ? 

36i7, Tou think such an opinion can onLy be based upon surmise ? We know that native food i 
scarce at times You cannot buy it, and we know that " boys" have had to recruit because of the 
scarcity of food. 

3648. Driven from their country by starvation ? Yes. 

3649 Has any official opinion been expressed as to who is to support the islanders after 3lst December 
next r JN o. 

3050. Are they all possessed of meaus to support themselves until they can be deported? A great many 
of them are but it would be very unfair that they should have to support themselves. 

1 i ? a i are ah ' e be wiUing t0 5ivQ at their own C08t? 1 do not tl »°k they should be 

as keel to no it. J 

l Q f T ™ a : e 9j°P i, ! ion that if they are not allowed to work here, they should be fed until the v can 
be deported? My opinion is that, if we are not prepared to take then, out of this on 1st January, 1907, 
or within a reasonable time after that, they slir" 1 - 5 



consequence. The number 



~..~uld not be asked to suffer i 
ot islanders i\no are still under three years' engagements is 664 

Kn3erT a i„ W ] 'SiS^Sr 7 v^T 31b *^»«*^ will expire in April. 130 in July, 
70 m &Pptember, Uo in October, 48 m ^ovembor, and f»7 in December. 

3654. By Mr. Payei ■ So that they expire very nic ely for the purpose of getting the islanders home durin 
° 0t ^ - ' ProvUthey d'o not^gn 'on a^ain-Thich The 



new regulation allows them to do. 
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3655. They may sign cm for any period up tr> 31st »ecember ? Yes J - °' N - 

3056. Of course, you know the old regulation was absolutely illegal the whole time you were enforcing it Bre n »n. 
aeamst the employers ? I know that. .\ large number <.f " boys " cancelled their agreements before f — — \ 
their time was up in ord« to re-engage up to the end of » e cemfcer. The number of re.igreement islanders lOApnl.1906. 
now is 2,800, and the rates of wages vary from 9s. to 15s. a week and found, probably averaging about 
lis. and found. Their agreements expire, approximately, as follow :— \pril, 177; May, 109; June, 36 ; 
July. 30; August, 2!) ; September, 17 ; October, 43 ; November, 117 ; and December, 2,2;33. 
3(>57. By the Chairman : That covers all the islanders under agreement now ? Ye* ; as far as the 
agreements have reached me. Wanders appear to be re-eupailing now. I gather that from the fact that 
1 have received agreements covering 500 " boys" since 1st January last. 

3G;58. By Mr. Nirhon: Prom what part of Queensland have they principally come ? From all districts, but 
I should say the majority hive been from the North. They have eugai;ed for period* of six months, or 
up to the end of December, but chiefly the latter. There are twenty-three islanders married to white 
women, according to the latest figures I Lave got. None of those in Brisbane liftve any children, but that 
does not include " exempt " islanders ov Krench subject*. 

3659. By the. Chairman : Vrom what islands do the French subjects come ? The Loyalties, hifu. and 
New Caledonia. 

3660. They call themselves Frenchmen ? They are kn»^u to be French. I think everyone of tliem 
would be eutitled by length of residence to exemption ; but, when they applied for exemption tickets, 
they were told that the Act did not apply to them. That is the story they all tell, ami 1 have no doubt it 
is true. 

3661. How many of these Frenchmen are there in Queensland? I cannoC say ; but very few. 

3662. Tbey are mostly Lifu men ? I think so. 

3663. By Mr, Paget: Are there any Mare " boys " ? Very few. I have not come across any lately. 

3664. By the Chairman: Have you any recor.l of marriages amongst themselves? I can give you the 
information for the Brisbane district. The number of islanders farming in this district, including 
Yaudina. Nambour, and Burleriin Mountain, is fifty-six, of whom fifteen are married — tw« to white 
women, live to aboriginals, and the balance to their own island women, or to women from other islands. 
There is one widow, with a grown-up Queensland- o*m daughter. 

3665. Do you know anything of the tenure upon which they hold their farms? They have leases with a 
duration of about seven years, but :i number of the leases are almost expired. 

3666. If a man had just started a seven years' lease, it would be unfair to deport him ? Some of the 
leases have not started very long. They mostly lease the land at a nominal rent, and a royalty on the 
cane of 1b. a ton. I have never taken any very active part in connection with those leases, because they 
are against the spirit of the Act, although they are not against the letter. 

3667. Could you not secure us the information by the time wp return to Brisbane ? I have it in the 
rough now. 

3668. You will make us a return showing the terms of the lease, the unexpired poirtiou of the lease, what 
is hiscrop, and what hardship is likely to beinilicted on him if he is taken away from his crop? Yes, I 
can get you all that information, In the Buderim, Yandi na, aud Nambour districts there are about 132 
islanders altogether. 

3669. By the. Chairman : Farming? No. There are fifty-six engaged in farming included in thit 
uumber, and ten under agreement. 

3670. By Mr. Paget : There are only ten out of the wb»le number under agreement ? Yes. Those at 
present not under agreement are either working for or are visiting other islanders. 

3671. By the Chairman : Could you send an officer through the district to collect this information with 
some accuracy before we return to Brisbane ? Yes. It will also include the "boys" at the Tweed River, 
as when you are deporting the Queensland ' : boys" some of these Tweed "boys" will have to be sent back, 
and their expenses paid for out of the fund which exists for the deportation of Queensland islanders 

3672. By Mr. Paget •. You have no control over the Tweed boys" ? No. 

3673- By the Chairman : If they came back into Queensland they would at once becomea charge on the 
State ? They are mostly prowled for. 

3'»71. They would be a charge on somebody? Yes, they would be a charge on the State. 

3675. In sending men round to collect information, your return should include these " boys" at the 
Tweed ? Yes. 

3676. By Mr. Pafet : How do you mean that tbey will become a charge on the State ? If they come 
back here they w ill have to be fed, or else they will become destitute. 

3l.i77. But supposing they consider it advisable to stay in the State of New South Wales, what do you 
propose to do ? Nothing. 

3678. What could be done? Well, I should do what I was told, but I do not think that Queensland can 
do anything «ith them. 

3679. You say there are rifty-six islanders farming in the Brisbane district; are the greater number of 
those islanders sett led on the land at Nambour, Yandiua, and Buderim Mountain, or are some of them 
in the district south of Brisbane ? They are all up the North Coast. 

3680. "What crops are they growing ? Cane and bananas, and there may also be some growing pineapples, 
but I do not think so. 

3681. Have you any idea as to how many of these islanders are growing cane exclusively ? I can 
tell you that. not 

3682. We can set that information at Nambour mill ? Yes. 

3683. I presume those who are gro\nng cane are growing it for the Nambour mill ? Yes ; the Buden'm 
" boys " are growing bananas. 

3684. Are these islanders that are settled down settled in groups, or are they scattered about ? Some of 
them are in groups. A large number are tenants of one person, but I do not want to give his name. 

3685. Are they tenants of one man ? Yos, a large number are the tenants of one man. 
3687. As tenants of one or more landlords are you satisfied, from what has come to your knowledge, that 
they have what we may term a fair deal with their leases ; at any rate, that they are not rackrented ? No, 
but in my opinion they are not satisfactory tenants as a rule. As canegrowers they may be all right, 
ljut while there is work going on for the " boys " in Queensland I should say they are not satisfactory 

nants because they leave the crop, when they ought to be cleaning it, to get wages. 
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3688. Hare you had any complaints from the white settlers in the district where they are settled 

down ? No. „ „„ j 11*. 

- 8m Do they seem to lead stead v lives ? 1 hry are a rerr orderly lot 
&iH&$. Hare you anv knowledge as to whether their chiloren attend tt 

some of the J do. 1 also know three or four cases where the parents hare Savings Bank aeeounts for the 

tm°%/ the Chairman ■. A great number of the Pacific tsbtnders have adopted the Christian religion 
Yes, out of L32 there are 1 12 Christians , , . , , n ... , 

3602. B ¥ Mr iW : f do not wish vou to answer this if you do not care to do so, but I would Lite ! 
ask vou whether in Tour opinion deportation >vouldinnict hardship on those .slander who are settled o 
the land on the North Coart? 5Te*, it would, ihey would be deported auamst their will. I have had 
it in writing from the Buka Buka " boys" that they have decided to stay in Queensland. 
3693. By the Chairman: Where are they? Around Xainbour and Budenm 
3691. VTould they adopt a locality further north, say, in tho tropical parts of the Mate, it they wished 
to stay ? I cannot tell you that, but if the ringleader! agree to it the whole lot would go, as they are 



attend the Wtat e schools ? Yes. I know 



very elm 



ish "b« 



my of them are there ? There 



twenty, not counting the women o 
They are scattered. Most of them 



3B95. Hy Mr. Niels an 
children. 

3696 By the Chairman : And thev are in the Buderim Mountain ? 
are scattered. There are some at Nambour and so.ue at Buderim. 
3697. Farming ? They are mostly on farming land. 
3098. By ACr. Niehon: Have you not isHtiod instructions to all your sub .departments throughout the 
Siate that thev are to collect the additional pnssige money for the return of the islanders from the last 
employers on behalf of the 11 hovs " ? Yes, a circular letter has gone out to that effect. 

3699. A'y Mr. Paqtt : Aud the coastal pa-saire also ? We call it the balance of the passage. 

3700. Tiif Mr Xiehtn • With regard to Mr. Paset's ijuestion, are yon aware that a number of the 
employers are not pajing the additional passage money? J am aware that a number have not paid in the 
past. 

3701. But I mean recently? Recently I received a report oF one cise wlu:re it has been refused. 

3702. Are you taking suiy steps to compel (lietn to pay ? Yes ; I have wired to the Mackay inspector to 
give flint particular employer twenty-four hours' grace, and summons him if he does not pay. 

WOK Do you not count in the additional passage the amount of coastal fare necessary to bring a " boy" 
to the ship? If an employer is liable for anything, he is liable for the lot, 1 take it. 

3704. I thiuk so, too ; are you endeavouring to collect that as well from thela«t employer? I have not 
given special instructions about the collection of that money, but sinca a legal opinion bas been given 
th;it the employers are liable, the ships h.ave decided to call at the Northern ports. 
:^70-'>. But the ships do not go to every place where there are "boys" working in the North ? No. 
370(5. If you are of opinion that the additional rsturu passage iucludes the passage from the district 
where the " boy" is to where lie g«es on hoard the ship, are you taking steps to recover that money as 
well? I hare issued no definite instructions that the coastal passage is to be collected from the 
employer, but I take it that if the employer pays the rate where he is that will be included. But 
suppose a " boy'' has lift his employer before the ship is sailing, and he has gone into another district, 
art 1 you to hold the employer liable ? 

3707. That is for you to find out from your Crown Law Department, Mr. Brenan — You are aware that 
three "boys" arrived in Bundaberg last week from Mackay, and they complained that they had to pay 
their own fare to Buuduberg, and their own additional passage money to the islands? Yes, but I have 
no particulars of the "boys." 

3708. Vou are aware of it ? I have seen it in the Press. 

3709. And one " boy" said that in eonsequence of this he had no moner left? Yes, I saw that in the 
Press. 

3710. Did you sec in the Press that fully 100 Malayta "boys" in the Mackay district who are anxious to 
go home have net the money to pay their full passage money ; their last employers refuted to pay it, and 
your department refnsed to collect il ? 1 have net sei*]i the statement. 

3711. How do you administer section .5 of the Amending Act of 1892— that is the section which deals 
with the maintenance of islanders after tho expiratiou of Iheir agreements and the time when the? 
either enter into fresh agreements or have an opportunity of returning home ? We have never enforced 
thai since lb96. 

H 12 ' SK? : Because the Governor i n Council gave special instructions that i t was n o 1 1 o b e enforced. 
3/ 13. \\ ill you get a lo»nl opinion on that shortly ? Yes. 

371 1. Because there is a difference of opinion about it-some re-engagement islanders claim to be 
main tan icd until a boat is ready to take tlieiu to their homes, and there are employers in the Bundabere 
district whe do maintain both the three-}" ear and the re-engaged " bovs " s> 1 am .wire of th?t li 
these additional regulations are ultra vlrvs, the last employer will be liable, without doubt for'their 



osu tenatice. 
371:3. I want the department to ascertain, 
Queensland you enforce it aj 



that it will be in a position to take action -In one part of 
gaiiist the last employer, and in another purt you do not— there is no 
ton. \Vt> have never enforced the maintenance 'of re-agreement islanders 

371.6. Well, there is one very large employer in the Bundaberg district who maintains any « bov" * 
the department does not make him. y * 1 

ArtaSrbl^&^", b f*!l ' re ,"V '* "V 10 ^ »»'»>''>™«l they mut Mop on the 

t, tlmt ' ™»o.tamed ,., town ? f ke department ]», iseued n o s uch ijructta! 

e „wl^K;,SSr m,, " 8beC " '» f «~ '» *• (or „ a „ Jyea „ ? ,„ 

,iiSU. ay Air. Jviefnon: that is in rmmuiiU'p of +>>« ~.„f,,„ 2 v i . i 
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3721. The difficulty is going to be accentuated now ? Yes. 

3722. From now on you want to have a uniform system of administration ? The only method that can 
be ado jted is to declare these regulations ultra vires, ami instruct inspectors by circular that every 
emph»y«r is legally liable. 

3723. 1 do not think you need instruct them in the Bimdaberg district? They want looking after there 
as well as anywhere else. 

3721. They are carrying out the section of the Act and ignoring the regulation ; but in other districts 
they carry out the regulation and ignore the section ? Yes ; but they have objected to doiujr it. 
372.5. By the Chairman : Who objected? The employers. They have been charged a re-eutfa<reinentfee 
of 5s., which clears them of any responsibility under that regulation as long as a " boy" is physically or 
mentally sound when he terminates his agreement. 

372(5. By the Chairman : In that supposed to be the effect of the regulation ? That was its object. 

3727. By the payment of 5s. they possibly clear themselves of a liability that might run into £10 or£15 ? 
Yes. 

3728. I agree with Mr. Nielson that you should obtain a legal opinion about the matter at once? A 
" boy" comes here and signs an agreement for three years. After working one msiith he falls sick, and 
he remains sick for the balanco of the three years. Kin employer pays for his maintenance in the 
hospital, and, if the " hoy " dies, the employer has to bury him. 

3729. By Mr. Pa?et: And pay his wages ? Yes. 

3731. By Mr. Nielson ■. That is not the section I am referring to — the one I am referring to is the one 
which provides that the employer is bound to maintain the islander until he either enters into a fresh 
agreement or has an opportunity of returning to his home ? It is just the same. Yon engage a " toy " 
to-day under that section, and from now until he gets a new employer you are liable, whether your 
agreement has expired or not, under that section. The regulation was brought in to relieve the employer 
of that liability. 

3731. B y Mr. Paget : In connection with re engaged kauakas only ? I have taken a " boy " from 
Beenleigh, put him into the hospital, and cha.rged an employer, who has not seen him for twelve month*, 
with Ilia medical treatment and maintenance. It was to meet eases of that sort that the regulation was 
framed imposing a fee of 5?. in respect of every agreement, and if a " boy" was sound at the end of the 
agreement the employer's liability ceased. 

3732. You remember several cases of that kind ? I remember scores of them. 

37315. By the Ch n'rman : Will you explain how the coct of repatriating the islanders is provided for ? If 
the islander elects to go home a,t the expiration of his first agreement, the employer sends him home and 
pays the ship. Respecting the islanders who stay, the employer pays £,5 to me, which sum is credited to 
"Return Passages." The liability stands against the department under that heading. The Pacific Island 
Fund was formed by the collection from all indentors of labour of £3 per head upon " boys " introduced. 
It has been augmented by registration fees upon re-agreements, unclaimed deceased islanders' estates, 
wages, and ilnes. 

3734. Will the fund pay for the return of the isla,nders now in Queensland ? No. 

3735. By Mr. Nielson ■ Why? The balauce will not. Of course the State is liable. 

3736. Why will it not? Because of the hospitals which were run by the Government on a capitation fee 
at a loss. 

3737. By Mr. Paget : During what years ? From the lime they were started until they closed on 31st 
December, 1800. The unsatisfactory condition financially was frequently drawn attention to by the late 
officer in charge, Mr. A. Woodward, in his reports. 

3738. By the Chairman : The money is not there ? No. I have a statement here in connection with 
the fund. Would you like to see it? 

The Chairman: I do not think you need trouble handing in that statement. You say the money 
is not there, and that is all we are interested in. 

3739. By Mr. Paget: Thefactthatthere is no money now in the fund to send back those islanders who 
are now in the State is not due to any failure on the part of ttie employer to carry out his bond in 
connection with the passnge money ? Not to any appreciable extent 

3740. By the Chairman : The money has been spent for other purposes ? The balance of the money has 
been spent on hospitals, amounting to £21,000. 

3741. What is the cost of the passage — it was £5 then, aud it is £7 now ? Yes, it costs £7 now from 
Bundaberg and £7 10s. from Lucinda Point. 

3742. Have you any thin!; further on your notes that will be of service to us — We heard somewhere 
that the Right lion. G. H. R,eid authorised exemptions to be tnade in the cases of certain Pacific 
islanders not otherwise exempted — Do you know anything about it ? Yes. 

3743. How many were there ? The question was raised whether it occurred when Mr. Reid was iu 
Brisbane. It did not occur while the Frime Minister was in Brisbaue, but in 8optember, 1904, Mr. Jteid 
consented to two islanders — Walkbut and his wife — whose infirmities pre»ented them from securing 
employment, being allowed to work without restriction, and they have been thus practically exempted. 

3744. Are they still alire ? Yes. Then, in October, 1904, an iskmder named Woormigwill, then resident 
in Queensland seventeen years, was similarly exempted on the ground that he was married to a white 
woman. In September, 1005, an islander named Al-fer-bu, otherwise Tom Motlap, then resident in 
Queensland twenty -five years, was similarly exempted by Mr. Denkin, on the ground that he was married 
to an aboriginal half-caste of Queenslaud, and had a family of six children to Siuppott. 

374.5. Is there anything to show that these men should be free from depoi tation ? That was never 
expressed, but 1 should think it would be fair to assume it 

3746. Have you anything more on your list on the subject of Pacific Islanders ? It has been reported 
and published iu the Tress that communication was received from the Bishop of North Queensland 
respecting the deportation of Christian islanders to Feu, on the west coast of the island of Malayta. I 
read that report, and there can be no doubt that His Lordship's statement applies to » good mauy islanders 
resident in thi* State, but 1 am inclined to doubt very much whether there is anyone in Australia 
competent to make a straight-out statement respecting the whole of our island population, belonging as 
they do to so many different places. My impression is that actual danger to life is somewhat exaggerated. 
I have questioned a good many old " boys " of various inlands ; a few have stated, " I cannot go home, 
I have been too long here." Others have said, " I do not want to go homo. I i-:ime here to work and 
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j o'N stop if 1 like " Frequently I have put the quesl ion, "Supposing you g» home, do yon think yr.u would 
Bremm. kill ' ed ?•< m d the reply generally is. " Not in mv i kind, but in island where man wild- He go there } 
x—^v^-^ ki n " ' Hut the boy questioned would never admit that this danger would be in his own island. It wa 
WApril.1906. always in somebody else's. Upon askin g another " boy ' 1 always got the same answer -never in his ow 
island The Tanna "bovs" hare told me that news lias come from lamui that all their boys we, 
wintei to so home and that if there was not enough money here to take them there «a S plent 
id Tami l My inform nit gave me his reason for this message and that was that his cuunl rymen w a ctc 
the Queensland - l„.y? " home in order to educate the rif«iu2 gfrniTarmn. J simply give this for what it 
worth. Tbe " b«v " wh« made that statement to me is a very intelligent " boy. 

3747. Was he a" missionary "boy"? Yes It is a somewhat pulling statement that, beouw 
have heard on the pretty relir.ble.autli.rity of Mr. Russell, who was there at the :timn that the ram, 
"boys" said that if any 'Tanna " 1 joys " were forcibly turned out of Queensland they would shoot a 

8.7^S°Btf tie Chairman ; That meant that they would fire on the lauding boats? Yes. I believe tli 
Tanna - bovs" are. the best native shots with Europeau weapons in the Pacific, but I do not th'mlt tha 
is great pra'ise. His Lordship's suggestion that some of the Solomon "boys who had no wish to lar 
in their own homes, misht be sent to Feu, might easily bo tried; but I see no occasion whatever f, 
sending them via Norfolk Island, as the Bishop suggests. Touching Feu, I think the Commission m j g | 
consider the advisableness of getting information as to what sort of place it is. I have been told that it 
is very swampy and unhealthy, which is a very serious matter if any of the Christian islauders landed 
there with Queeusland-bora children. 

37 K>. Is it supposed f be uninhabited ? It is on the coast of Malay ta. 

3750. By Mr Xtthoit : It is a mission station ? Yes ; but I am not quite competent to speak on that 
Mr. Ussher will bo able to give you more information on that matter than I can. 

3751. By the Chmirman : Did you know of any islanders being taken awayby Bishop Stone- Wigg ? Yea 

3752. How many did he taker Ho took a few, but I e.muottell you the number. 

3753. What would be the position of those isiand.-rs ?— Would they clearly understand that they w e re n 
goinrr to their homes ? Yes, they would understand all about that. I take it, myself, that those " boys 
are just going freni one part of the Commonwealth to another when they are going to New Gruinea 
There are a good many other South Island " boys " already there — boys who do not belong to 2veft 
Guinea at ail. 

3754. By Mr. Paget: There are a number of schools in the State in which the islanders are educated 
Yes. 

3755. Missionary schools ? Yes. 
3750. Can you give the Commissioners any idea of the average attendance at these schools ? No ; but 
can get it for you I have not got the figures with me now. 

3757. I he employers practically iind the money to carry ou these schools ? Yes. 
37.58. And their efforts are subsidised by endowment from the Pacific Islamaers' fund ? They have been 
but that Iras ceased. For some years they were allowed £.500 between them, and it was divided prir/ttt 
among the schools. Then it was stopped, but af ter some agitation it was reintroduced upon a slidm 
scale. It was reduced after a number of years, and the amount gradually became less, and it has cense* 
altogether now. 

3759- By Mr. JSiehon Can you furnish a statement showing what has become of the return passag 
money— that is, the £5 which was deposited to pay the return passage money of every islander \vh 
arrived in Queensland, and showing how the fund has decreased so much ? It could be done. 

3700. By Mr Paget : You said a large sum of money had been spent on the hospitals? Yes, £21,000. 

3701. By the Chuirman -. At one time you had charge of the Labour Bureau ? Yes. 
3762. You are not now connected with it ? No. 
3703 During the time that it was under your control, did yuu find it of use in finding employment fo 
men and lubour for employers ? Yes, it works well in large centres. It worked well in Brisbane, and 
also in Toowoomba, Townsville, and Bundaberg. In Ipswich, also, it worked pretty well. 
3701. 11 was comparatively neglected in the smaller places ? The machinery was not neglected, 
3705. Neither the employer nor the employee availed themselves of it? No, particularly the employer 
I noticed some remarks in the Press the other day about the Labour Bureau being run on business lines 
You cannot run anything on business lines if you cannot get the people to come to it. There has been 
complete Labour Bureau system in force fur eighteen or nineteen years, but it has only been used in th 
large centres, and only used at times when there was a largc> surplus of labour 1 1 was then made us 
of to distribute men to different places. It was frequently made use of by people who thought the 
would get cheap labour, and that had this effect-it hunted awav good men many times 
3/00. '1 hey would not register ? No. They would not register'wil.h undesirable men 
nf 76 w^fariS U S d ^ Ta Bun . daber / th f he found the old dep6t, which heused fort he accommodate 
of wayfanng men who had reg.stered, of great assign** -do you think it uould be well to hav 
such depots in connection with the bureaus in huge places ? That is a very doubtful point. If you a. 
gomg to open shelters tor the unemployed to stop in, you will he undertaking a very big thing, becausethe 
^^^^^P^JJ^^. °r *l«e what is termed the "scallywag" will drive out the 

37 68. It would be Uabl* to abuse by the unfit? Yes. ft is a most dinicult thing to do with the 
machinery that the Government would be likely to have atite disposal g 
3700 By Mr. Paget : The wardsmen have been dispensed with in the various de P 6ts? Ye, The 
Labour Bureau was started in c«rnunctiou with lmtniWHon 1„ i«i»7 ti „ J)O S - 1 es> , n ? 
agitation, which was more or less Lfitious, Ind tl7bureau' 'was'' onn 1 Si u™ £ ZZ^ti 
unemployed. At that time there was a wardsmau in every depot who wa, pa d SsO a year wTth ftS 
hght and a sustenance allowance of Is. a day for himself and his wife. Now there J no deo& " in 
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with proper information at the proper time. Ctisn-> u«e going to the bureau wheu you are stuck for J. O'N. 
caue-eutters, because there is no time to get them the n In trying t > provide for au emergency of that B «»oan. 
sort, y u might flood a place wiih unemployed 

3771. Ton think that the planter, the farmer, or the pastoralist should make his wantsknown some time WApril,l906. 
before? Tes. Or' course, the difficulty there is the season Through rain not coming at the proper 
time, the whole thing misht be broken up. 

3772. Ho\V might the usefulness of the bureau be improved? Jf the men will register, ami if the 
employers will go to it for the labour thev want, we shall get at what the supply is. 

3773. Then the employer and the employee have the whole thing in then- own hands. Tea. If they 
cannot get the proper information, the} have their remedy. 

3774. Do you know whether Mr. Beshon is in town ? I do not know. Although I am not now 
connected witb the Labour Bureau, [ am connected with the distribution of relief. I find that amongst 
the friendly societies there at'e;ib»mt 7U0 unemployedin Brisbane. Nearly all of them are labourers, and 
many of them are ma.rried men. That is oue of the greatest difficulties. 

3775. By Mr. Niehm : Do they get any assistance from their societies ? I presume they must get some, 
because the societies know their movements, I doubt if any one of them comes to me for rations. There 
are about 100 Queensland Ironworkers' Assistants out of work ; 350 Waterside Union men, who are 
practically unemployed ; about thirty members of the Boot Trade Operatives Union ; six members of the 
Typographical .Association ; elevenmembers of the Queensland Journeymen Coopers ; and six membersof 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. It is most difficult to estimate the number of uuemployed in 
Queensland, and I do not think anyone is competent, under present conditions, to arriv e at a reliable 
conclusion on the subject. No one connected with them can tell you anything reliable. They may be 
able to 1ell ?ou about their own group, but I am speakingof the whole State. I should say, at a very rough 
guess, that you could count upon 2,000 white men to take the place of the kanakas in Queensland. 

3776. By the. Chairman: Tou do not think there would be mr\ny more than 2,030 uhite men to take the 
plaee of 0,000 kanakas ? I do not think so. The conditions are so very awkward. You might supply 
the Downs harvest with the ovirflow from the sugar districts, but you could not very wellsupply the 
sugar districts with an overflow from the Downs. 

3777. We heard yesterday at Gin Gin that men will leave the w heat harvest to work at the same wages 
in the sugar distri ct because the hours are so much shorter? That mt*ht be ; but they would be a bit 
late for the sugar season. The wheat harvest is about, November, and that would be three months 
behind the sugar season. 

3778. VVe heard about some Woolloougabba lads being sent up to Gin Gin — do you know 
aiything aliait it? I sent them up. When the Public Estate Improvement Fund was started 
by Mr. Kidston, the practice was to give railway passes through the bureau only to men who could sh«w 
that they had engagements. Any other application for a pass was treated as a matter of relief, and 
consequently I hart the whole of the boating population who were after railway passes coming to me. I 
st i.it a lot of those young fellows awav, 

3779. Do you know whether a fair pereeutage of them afterwards refunded the amount of their fares? A 
very poor percentage. I cannot remember this particular case, but,! can quote another. Of 340 otld 
passes tha.t were issued from Charters Towers, eighty odd were afterwards paid for. That issue 
covered two years. 

378t. By Air. l J «;jet : That was only 25 per cent ? About that. 1 thought it was not bad, considering 
that it was au outside place, 

3781. VVe were told that these AVoolloongabba lads did very good work, and that they earned 25s. a week 
and rations ? Very likely they may have paid 

37S2. By Mr. Nielson : They may h<ive paid without your knowing? They could not do that, but I keep 
uorecordafter the money reaches me. it goes to the Home Office from me. We are workiug under a 
different vote to the bureai . 

3783. Do you know whether employers, as a rule, assist in getting aref und made to the IState ? Generally 
they do, but the greatest part of the loss occurs tn thin way: J«hn Smith leaves Brisbane with all sorts of 
credentials, and it is very difficult to bowl him out, as lie is Th«mas Brown when he gets to the other end. 
Nobody knows him. M ost respecta.ble youn^ fellows with union tickets eome to me, and by name 
they are totally djffer«nt men when they reach then- destination. 

378i. By the Chairman : Can you suggest any me aia by which that can be got over ? No. 
3785 Ton know how they used to deal with tlie Chinese who went back to China ? Photographs would 
not assist. The gnine would not be worth the candle If a private individual guaranteed ihe fare, many 
of these men would never impose upon him ; but they have not the slightest compunction about imposing 
upon the Government. 

37S6. By Mr. Niehon : if an employer sent to Brisbane for twelve men, if he was asked to deposit a 
cheap tare, that would Facilitate the departonen t getting paid. If a man went to w«i'k, the 
employer would not be out of pocket ; aud, if the man did not turn up, tho employer would get his 
deposit back in respect of that piwiicuhir man, and the department would not trust the man again ? iiut 
the man who did not turn up would not comeback under the same name. 

3787. He would not get a job until he gut to the other end r He might have a better one. A man often 
gets out on the way and takes a fresh job, or the pass may not be for hiiu at all. I have put a man in the 
train here to go to Maryborough, in order to be certain that he went. He did not go at all, but a man 
to whom I had refused apas;s got into the train with a penny ticket for Brunswick street, and th« man I 
gave the pass to got out and ibe other fellow went on. 

378S. They exchanged tickets:' Te s . That has been doue over and over again. 

3789. liut that would not matter so long as the employer got his twelve men ? If he did get his twelve 
men. But supposing he ouly got sis ? 

3790. If a properly organised bureau were availed of by both employer and employee, would that not 
minimise the loss on the fares ? Tes, because you would attract a better class of both. It would cost 
something to do it, but it would pay in the end 

3791. Do you think private registry offices would interfere with the work of a public Labour Bureau? 
>'ot to a serious extent. Both sides have to pay the private man, and neither has to pay the bureau. 
The only thing that might happen is that the private man might induce the labourer to get a pass from 
the bureau, to save the railway fare. 
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rs t — hf™w *. ° f ast^e -° 

S9i I ^nu are rwh. that the employers do guarantee the men's steamer ' ^ 
3796 You are aware that sometimes the employers pay the passage but do not get the man. les. 

797 In eve -v iastanco where men hare worked at certain of these towns on the Northern coas you ml 
always end them np there, provided you get someone's guarantee, but no necessanly the employer s 
Ynu are in favour of having the paJge guaranteed by someone else? The men would sooner pay th 
passage. The guarantor backs the promissory note. If a good man comes forward, and some respond 
person says hi will back a promissory note, I am pretty safe m sending the man along without t 
backing, because I know that the man would not offer to back a promissory note unless he was absolute! 

certain of his man. , , , -» T „ 

3799 Jn what way do you think there couM ke some mutual arrangement between the Northern sugar 
growers and the bureau, because it is rather a difficult matter that Will have to be faced by and i .y ? 
cannot say. The only way that ) can see is that the Government should get a concession from th 
steamship companies/and the employers should *liare the risk. 

3800. Jf you reeeived a telegram telling you that SOt men would be wanted for the sugar crushm 
season, as one who has been connected with the bureau for many years, how would you meet tha 
demand?— Would you tell the men to walk overland? That wire was not receded for the purpose 
sending men there. It was a >vire for information in ordarto check the rush that was being made from Kock 
hampton lately. Men were coming for passes, ami they travelled by rail to Koekliamptou and the 
walker! the rest of the distance, getting there in time for the sugar season, and without waiting to see 
whether they would be wanted' for the sugar season or not. "We do not want a repetition of wha 
happened in 1903, when 500 meu went to Mackay, and we had to feed them. If that labour is wante 
by and by, there should be some guarantee at the other end as to whom these men are employed bv. 

3801. You must recognise, and anybody must recognise, that the sugar districts on the Northern con* 
are not in as favourable a position for getting labour wheu the kiinaka lias left the State as the suga 
districts ou the railways ? Most ccrtaiuly not. 

3802. Except carrying out the old idea of the employer guaranteeing the passage, you cannot make an 
further suggestion' at the present time? No, except getting a reduced fare and guaranteeing half o 
it. I cio not believe there will be enough labour to guarantee for the North. 

3803. By Air. Nithon ■ You are aware that whou an employer in the North engages a person through 
private registry office here the registry-keeper signs ■■in agrecimmt on behalf of the employer ? Yes. 
380^. AVould the bureau in the same way engage on behalf of the employer ? I think they would have 
to be specially appointed as an agent. 

3805. Well, when the employer authorises the bureau to engage a man, would that constitute an agency f 
Yes. But if they wired down for twenty men it would not hold as an agency. 

38Gb'. f resuming it would, could you not make au agreement setting out the amount and theserviceto 
be given, and the amount to be refunded according to arrangement bv the employer to the department? 

Yes. 

38t7. That is the system with regard to the working of a private registry ? Tes. I would go further 
than (hat. I would make the engaged man take a email paymeut to bring him under the penal clauses of 
the Masters and Servants Act. 

38*8 To bring you back to the kanakas, when an employer sends to the islands? for a kanaka he risks 
£25 straight away ? No. 

38U9. By Mr. Paget: Not until he gets the man? That is it. He risks £3. 

:*810. By Mr. Xifihon ■ He pays £23 and geis a " boy," and he risks that " boy" living for three years? 
Yes ; when he did that he took a very big ri.k. 

381 ].. Would you consider it to be a hardship under white labour conditions to ask him to take a lesser 
risk ? It I were au employer, I would not. 

3812. By the Chairman : For his owu advantage? You cut the ground from uuder a man's feet and ask 
him to pay for more. I am speaking from the employer's point of view, l'ou are hiking from him tfhat 
lie has paid for. 

3813. Who is taking it? The State is taking the Pacific Islander from liim. 
;&14. The State is not doing it? Well, somebody is. 

3815. By Mr. Jiehon: i u must take the position as it is— Suppose the kanaka has gone and a man 
wants to use the Labour Bureau to get himself some labour, i„ .t not fair to ask him to pay for anv 
advantage he may get ? He will have to be asked, ami ho will have to do it. 

.3U6. W.iuld it be a hardship to ask au employer when he engages a man through the Lahour Bureau 
to put down the out-ol -pocket expends of the Stato in ^munition with that engagement, whether it 
be raihtay fare or anyLlmig else ? No provided j ou gave him other protection. 
f thp?i/r t , ' ew ould be snlh,,,n t |cpnc, 1 . (lll ! hy ^hat you suggest regarding the penal ekuses 

t 1? i ^ r8and ^V ACt V \ Sm> ^ ! '" WOUld be bct,t ' r P rotccted i? * convoy wire sent »>tb 
the men. 1 nm speaking from a little experience. I notice that the pastoralists have sent men under 

Sr. i^rr* ^ - «* i w of „ n e ^ 



,„t 4 i , „ , b '^^.l .lieu in onsoitne, ana i Know or one occ£ 

i.l, the ? fKL ^ \ >UM T> ed °" them aud S 0t three moutl >* for ™ej had iv 

with them from here right to the place where they landed 
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If the mm got three month, lhat.ould.iot be a greater hm than theaugar-planter took i,. theevwt 



ot pay, and he had only a pay-day once in six months 

5te to Stj-BuS 1 ; 1 i^f* Audhe 8tl0 "g Act of Parliament preventing them from 

going to tne pub in a wholesale rummer ou pay-day. 
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382t Do you not think you could devise g ome scheme for the mutual benefit of the employer of labour J- 
and the men arid the protection of both sides? Yes. [ do not think there is anv insurmountable Brennn - 

difficulty. The only difficulty I see about this is that it is going to take place too suddenly- ' A > 

3821. You refer 10 the fdteratiou from black to white labour? Yes. lOApnl.1906. 
3S22. Speaking purely about the working of the bureau, can you devise a system which can be worked 
effective^ for the mutual protection of the employer and employee, and for the benefit of the State as 

3823. By Mr. Paget : Taking Into consideration the distance— Longreach, Maekar, or Cairns, or whatever 
the case may be > Von can do "it in connection with the sugar districts, but to do it all over the colony is 
a different thing altogether. 

382-1 By Mr. Niehon : You might start it in connection with one industry and extend it if the system is 
workable ? Ves. 

38.15. "Will y«u endeavour to outline something, and let the Commission have it before tho end of next 
month ? Yes. The macli iuery is all there now. 

382(i. But it wants oiling a lot, as we have been to places where we saw t lie books of the Bureau, and n»t 
an entry in any of them ? You will see aorne places where tho books wore never taken out of the boxes 
they were sent up in. 

3827. A man who has twelve or thirteen different billets, and does not get paid for the fourteenth, does 
not break his neck trying 1o make work. 

3828. Would you recommend a totally separate Department of Labour? Yes. 

Ss29. Bo you think a sttpirate depnrtment could do more good than a bureau run in connection with 
other departments ? 1 think so, beeause the Minister would be in direct communication with his officers. 

3830. By Mr. Paget • Would you have separate officers in every centre where there was unemployed 
labour or where labour was required ? You could not have that. It would entail a large expenditure. 

3831. By Mr Nidion : In the smaller centre* the work night be done hv other officers ? Yes ; but you 
want to be more or less of an enthusiast in every place where there is any chance of booming the bureau. 
The officers should take a pride in it. 

3832. You have inspectors of Pacific Islanders throughout the coastal districts, and after the islanders 
have g one there will be very little for them to do — could they not be converted into officers of a 
Department of Labour? Some of them could. 

3833. Would the existing offices aud premises in the various places he suitable? I think so. 

3x34. Would there be any additional expense in the way of furnishing offices ? No. Th» large towns 
could act as dist ributing ceutres. 

3835. lias the Paciiie Island Department beeu self-supporting? I think it \ros self -supporting as long 
as recruiting was going on, but our revenue has been cut off for three years. The balance to the credit 
of the fund since 1st January, 18S6, has been as follows:— 1st January, 189(3, £20.5129 14s. 3d. ; 1st 
January, 185)7, #10,550 12s. l()d. ; 1st January, 1898, £22,15* 0«. Id ; 1st January, 1899, £23,2**0 9a. 
ltd.; 1st January, 1900, £20.7sl 8s. 9d ; 1st January, 190], £19,768 5s. fid.; 1st January, 1902, 
£20.417 9s. 9d ; 1st January. 1903, 61.0,890 8s Gd. ; ]st Jauuary, l9Ufc £11,623 19*. Gd. ; 1st January, 
1905, £12,392 15s. lid. ; 1st January, 1906, £U,931 14s. 3d. ; ou 31st March, 11)1 >c5, £10,013 12.. ltd. 
383(5. What is your revenue derived from? The employers contributed, mid, if that went on long 
enough, the fund must become solvent, because there hare been large sums falliug-iu from unclaimed 
estates and wages of deceased islanders, dues, aud a small amount from the re-agreement feea. 
3837. By Mr. Paget : The great falling oif in revenue has beeu due to the fact that you have had no 
capitation fees paid to the department for three years, and it is from those fees that you are practically 
working the department ? Yes. 

383ft. By Mr. JViehon : Did the capitation fees cover the expenses of the department? They coveredit 
fairly well from the time I took chaige. It was then working into a solvent condition, but it had been 
very heavily depleted before. 

3835). #11 your own showing, it was not solvent in 1901, when the Commonwealth legislation came into 
force ? It was gradually improving. 

3840. The £.3 a head which was deposited for the return of the islanders went into the fund? \es; but 
the fund hms had to pay out large sums at various times for purposes which were uot lond fide charges 
upon it. For instaucc, an agitation was got up against the islanders on account of leprosy, and the 
examination which was made cost nearly £l,UtO, aud I thiuk they only discovered one or two lepers. 
Then, large numbers of " boys " were sent home at various times before 1 took charge, and that cost 
money. 

3841. And since your time? The £. r yQQ a year to the schools was a drain on the fund. 

3842. Rave you at any time hud suftcient money in hand to pay £5 for the return of every islander in 
Queensland ? I can uot remember exactly, but possibly not. 

384/3. In 1S9S, for instance, you had about 8,000 " boys " in Queensland— Had you. then £40,000 in 
the fund ? No. 

3814 By Mr. Paget: Then a large number of those were indented '* boys," for whom the return 

passages hud not been paid to the fund — the employei-s were responsible for t hem ? 

3*45. By the CJtai man : But there should always be £.5 in (he fund for every islander in Queensland ? 
The £5 does uot come in until the three years' agreement has expired. 

3840. By Mr. Nirhon : 1 he number of islanders now in Queensland represent a sum of £28,000 for 

which the department is liable ? Yes. 

3847. Then there is a shortage »f about £18,000 ? Yes. 

18tS. Has there not always been a shortage? Yes: but it has beeu decreasing. 

3819. If it went ou for another twenty year*, and, instead of the "boys " going back they remained in 
Queensland till they died, you might have a solvent fund ? Yes ; we would make it up in time. 
385t>. By Mr. Panel : The detett was very much greater a.t the time the hoBpitala were shut down than it 
is at present ? Yes. 

3S51. The deficit was partly brought about by the hospital experiment? If we had what the hospitals 
owe us we would have about £32,000 now. 

38,52. You are responsible for about £28,000 ? Yes. Of course we shall never hnve to pay that. You 
can take off £(>000 of that for " exempt boys," and you can take off for all the boys who have died 
recently. We do not give the employer back his money now. 
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N. 3853 Zty Mr. Nielsen : Did you ever give it back ? Yes, we have paid back thousands of pounds. 
^ S ? f h SL^ - XtL'^^^uld just like to read ..e not. I have he, 
S.Th£«5e in in answer to one question, but I did not read ,t becausewe f t on to s^feng else 
385G Will vou write a letter embodying four new on the wnole subject ? Yes. A question »■ 
by Vlr. iUou about the liability of employe,* for returned passages. It looks to the outside public a B 
if the department were making a mistake, and I would ike to dear that up 

3857. By Mr. Niehon: I do not think that, because 1 just told you what it looked Re and it struck me 
forcibly that the department had neglected it? Well, J would like to read this letter, w hich wasaddre age d 
to all the inspectors of Pacific Island labour on the 23rd July, 1880 :— 

Circular to Inspect or s of Pacific Islanders. 

Pacific Island Labour •fEce, 

Brisbane, 23rd July, 

Sir— A question havinR arisen as to the right of the people who were introduced from 
the islands of the New Ireland Archipelago some thive years since, to enter into further 
agreements and also as to tlio practice to be Followed m respect to the return passage tor 
these men I have the honour to inform yon that they may re-engage if they so desire, iti 
which case you will require the deposit of £j by the first employer, as provided in section 23, 

You will be careful in cases where, at the close of the first agreements, these i B landerB 
elect to remain, to explain fully to them that their first employer feeing willing and ready to 
perform his contract and provide them a passage, they must, if they do not choose to avail 
themselves of it, themselves bear any cost of a return passage in excess of £5, whenever they 
desire to return. 

I have, Ac, 
(Sgd.) A. WOODWARD, Officer in Charge. 

3858. By Mr. Nielson: What followed on that ? — Since then your department has been advised by the 
Crown Law Department that that: instruction was wrong, and that the employer was liable to pay any 
expenditure over the £5 ? Yes ; that is within the last month. Here is another letter which I would like 
to read. It was also addressed to the Inspectors of Pacific Islanders : — 

Brisbane, 12th February, 180#. 
Sir, — It view of the difficulties that may possibly surround the question of the return of 
islanders after the 3lst December next, 1 have ihe honour to direct your attention to th» 
necessity for the exercise of the imost diligent uare in fully informing islanders (as from time 
t:i time their term of three-year service expires) of the contingency that may arise in regard 
to the cost of t heir return passage after that date should they, at the expiration of their term, 
elect to remain in the colony. When an islander decide* to stay, and bis employer, as 
consequence, deposits £5 with the Uovemment tor his passage, the contract made with him 
may be considered at an end. Fou will be good enough, therefore, to point out, individually, 
to these who may make choice of remaining, that they do su at the risk of themselves hairing 
to pay any sum in excess of £5 which may be required to defray the cost of their return after 
31st December. You will be pleased, from this forward, to put. at the foot of the usual 
jerque of a shipment, a certificate that you have fully explained to each one of those who 
makes choice of remaining, the risk he assumes in so doing. You will, further, be good enough 
to acknowledge the receipt of this circular, and state tha.t you fully understand its purport. 

I have, &c, 

(Sgd.) A. WOO»WARD, Officer in Charge. 
[ read that to show that we fdlowed what we considered tho interpretation of the law at the time, and 
what we considered was equitable. 

Mr. Niehon: It all depends upon which point of view you looke 1 at it, as equity is all a matter 
of point of view. 

Mr. Paget: The employer was prepared to carry out his bond. The islander said, "I d„ ^ 
desire to go home, and you can pay the £o to the Government" The islander was then told that if 
did not go home it might cost him more than £5 to go late.i- on. 

3859. By the Chairman: You will send us that letter? Yes, I would lihe to say that 1 uoticed 
Bundaberg a statement was made about the celerity with which we issued passes. Well, we oulv issued 
twenty-five passes a mouth, 
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Note:— The following letter was tubiequently written to the Commission, to be embodied in Mr. 



To the Sugar Industry Labour Royal Commit 



Department of Immigration, 

Pacific Island Labour Branch. 

Brisbane, 20th April, 190G. 



&ssit.smw,— I have the honour to submit the following summary of the evidence giveu by me 
before your Comimssioti on the l#th instant, with aome Additions which may be of possible service;— 

Pacific Inland Labour. 

The number of islanders for whom this State is responsible (including so»e 350 resident in the 
Tweed River district, New South Wales) is 6,389. 

rnr, m ?^^\°^ h ^n d, ? ng ye f 933 : Numher eS P eeted to "turn home during the 
current year, from 1,200 to 1,500. Respecting tins estimate, it is impossible to make anything like n 
definite statement, because engagements for any term up to 31st December next are allowable 
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On the 31st December, 1905, there were G.S21 islanders hero, of whom til have since gone home, J - °' N - 
and 21 have died. Brenan. 
The number of indentured or three-year islanders at present under agreement ia 6G4. f~ 
Their agreements expire thus : — 10 April, 19* 

in April 189 

{ u] 7 139 

September ... ... ... _ r 76 

October [[ ... 155 

November ... ,,, ... 48 

December . 57 

6G4 

This coinparativesmalluess of the number of what arc known as " new chuin" or oversea " boys " 
is more apparent than real, because a number of those recruited at the end of the recruiting period, by 
mutual cousent, broke (heir [irst agreement and reagreed with their employers at higher wages and for 
terms carrying thorn to the end of 1906. 

Reaqreements. 

These cover, as far as returns at present to hand, 2,SO0 " boys " at wanes varying from 9s. to 
15s. per week and found, or an average rate of about lis. per week, and they expire during the current 
year as follows :- 



In April ... 


177 


May ... 


109 


June ... 


36 


July ... ... 


39 


August... 


29 


September 


17 


October 


43 


November 


117 


December 


2,233 




2,800 



It is quite probable that a large proportion of them will renew their engagements, and so swell 
the number expiring in Becember. 

From these figures it would at first appear that there are 15 78 per eent. of the whole island 
population unemployed ; but, remembering the exempts, those leasing land, and the number on the 
TSveed, the " walkabouts," or idle people may be estimated at under 23 per cent. These should be 
considered as undecided as to 1 heir future movements. Many wilt embrace upportuuities as they occur 
of goin^ home, and the rest will be tempted hy offers of short agreements aud high wages. 

They are engaging now. The agreements made since 1st January affect upwards of 500, at periods 
of from six to nine mouths. 

Married People. 

Estimated to be 380, of whom probably 15* are married to Europeans, aboriginal natives of 
Queensland, and natives of Pacific Islands other than their own. The number of white women included 
in the foregoing is said to be twenty-three -, of their offspring, you will more readily learn the particulars 
in the distriets where they reside. There are no children of these marriages in the Brisbane District. 

It u at least probable that 200 of these married folks will desire to remain in Queensland, and it 
may be fairly concluded that any attempt to deport them will be harsh in the extreme. 

All islanders who came here before the passing of the Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901, were 
brought upon the distinct understanding that they had the right of remaining if they wished, and, 
presumably, have shaped their mode of living accordingly. 

Deportation. 

This cannot take place before the 1st January, 1907. The present voluntary returning does not 
come under that head. 

No arrangements have yet been made by which to carry out deportation. 
Respecting its danger to islanders, it is almost impossible to assess it. 

There is a percentage of " boys" who left their country to save their lives for various offences 
against native lttw. Whether some of these may ever safely venture back to their own places is probably 
only ascertainable by the " boys" themselves after personal inquiries have beeu made at their " passages" ; 
the number affected, however, is probably small. Then there are those whose tribes or villages since they 
left have been vanquished by enemies ; their positions also it is difficult to gauge. They and their friends 
probably will enjoy a very small share, if any, of the fruits of their labour in Queeuslaud ; but I am 
inclined to think that the danger of actual loss of life iu these cases is apt to be exaggerated. 

The danger of starvation by the landing of large numbers at a time is one upon which opinions are 
much divided. There is one thing certain, however, that on inanv occasions the logs of Groverumeut 
Agents have contained such entries as " Native food is very scarce" or " Impossible to purchase native 
food " ; mid I know that in recruiting days the unusual success of a vessel was often accounted for by 
the alleged scarcity of food at the islands. That might mean famine, or it might mean no surplus me.ms 
wherewith to buy tobacco, &c. ; and therefore boys recruited to secure the usual present of " trade," and 
thus supply the immediate wants of their friends. On that point I have no doubt, however, that the 
Commission will hear evidence from other sources which will allow of a fair judgment being formed. To 
provide each shipment of returns with sufficient food to prevent any possible hardship would be a very 
large order, and 1 think the idea as a general thing may be dismissed as impracticable 

Kespectiug the island of Mala.yta — and we are conctrned in it to the extent of 2,500 people — I have 
strong doubts as to the competence of anyone in Queensland, or even Australia, to speak with authority 
as to the conditions under which the hill or bush tribes live. 1 have noticed ouefact which bears on this 
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question and that is that all shipments of returns passiog through my hands, after doing bard work here 
for fully three years, were 50 per cent better in appearance than the ,n coming shipments of recruit, 
nave b^eu Of course, you must consider in the case of the latter sea sickness (possibly) and strange 

)6 ' dlCt ' If these people are .0 go at once (I mean en waiu at the beginning of 1S07), I think they 
should be sent in vessels earrv.ng from -k>0 to 600, and to a.oid the risk of mischievous conspiracy, should 
beW to different group,, notwithstanding the fact that many people think there 1* no danger One 
Government \gent only mil be required ; we have had ,„ the past ,uite enough experience of two to 
/ati'fy me that one responsible officer is the best practice Two boats as at present I fancy are sufficient, 
though Government Agents may differ from me on this point. _ 

The .hip should Bail from the appointed port or porta on a guen date, and I think should be 
guaranteed a minimum number of pass-tigers »« the price agreed upon. When 1 boys once saw that the 
ships would not, as now, submit to delays owir ; g to their erratic behaviour, those who had not made up 
their minds to resist deportation would go aboard promptly. 

Toget ships of any size (they should be steamer*) to enter this trade at the rate of £0 per head 
some definite terms must be made. Owners will not enter expensive vessels upon a ' sporting business 
such as this lias been and still is. 

I would like to add here that the business of deportation, when it does occur, m my opinion, 
should remain under the coutrol of the Queensland Government; the latter is morally responsible for the 
due performance of contracts entered into und t r its supervision at the islands with every islander who 
came here. I need not enlarge on that, because a reference to the agreement forms used— Schedules Q 
and I to the Act— will give you all the particulars of 1 lie obligation. 

The Government Agents deputed to supervise the work should also be men wh o from previous 
experience understand all difficulties. Tor instance, the passenger list of a ve>sel tarrying returns will 
show a certain islander as belon^iug to a certain " passage " When the ship goes to or near that place, the 
Government Agont will discover, if he knows hU work, that the " boy" does not helocg to that "passage," 
and will find that he ran away from his own place to recruit where he was picked up, or that he happened 
to be staying there with friends, or possildy the " boy " may have some other reason for not desiring i 
be returned there. 

To me, one of the difficult phases of the deportation ijuestion arises from the fact that on the 1st 
January, 11)1)7— presuming that the law will remain us it is at present — all inlanders not specially exempted 
will be liable to be deported, and will not be allowed to work under any circumstances between the last 
day of December, 100G, and the day upon w hich they inav be able to go mi board a ship and return 
home. What is to be done with them ? Any attempt, to barrack such a crowd of idle " boys " at given 
centres will be courting serious difficulties. 

As to whether deportation en masse should tale ])lace in the interests of the sugar industry I do 
not hesitate to say no! 

1 would suggest that, if practicable, the islanders who liave been in the State for five years and 
under shouM be allowed 1o re-engage for six months, those resident for a period of less than ten years, 
twelve months, and the balance f or two years.* I think these reagreements should all be accompanied by 
bonds, or, better still, a substantial capitation fee of £1, £2, iu>d £'■!. The employer should be compelled 
to jind a passage for the isl.tnder. Each batch of agreements would expire upon one date, so that there 
would be no insurmountable difficulty. All employers should l e membeis of recognised associations in 
their districts. No leasing of land should be permissible in the case of non-exempt Pacific Islaiiilera. 

The ledger balances of the Pacific Islanders' Fund, from which the cost of deportation must be 
drawn, stood at the 31st March, 190G, thus — 

£ t. J. JC s. d. 



Deceased Islanders' Estates (>,0t>2 10 

Return passages ... ... ... ,,, 3Js,tJ5(5 



45,318 11 



(itueral purposes ... ... ... .. i:J, 10s 17 7 

Hospitals 21,5W O 10 



34,698 18 .5 
£10,(319 12 10 

At the first blush it looks, taking the total number of islanders in the State— G,3S9— us if tho 
Government: would have to find something like £22,000, but if you reduce the number certain and 
probable to require relurn passages by exempts 65'.!, those whose return passages are not Aet due for 
collection (5(5 !•, and allow something like 950 as thos. *hn will not be called upon to go,' and deaths 
between 1st .January and 31st December, the liability r the department is very heavily reduced 

All return passages collected stard as a credit under its own heading, <ind 1 take' it that the Govern- 
ment of Queensland, having accepted the responsibility of running special hospi nls tor the islanders, which 
created the heavy loss standing to the debit of that account, it will, when necessary, carry out any liability 
to the fund which may exist up to £<b per head for each islander going home. The hospitals referred 
to all ceased to extst before I had anything t do with the department in 1891. Section 10 of the Act of 
I880 S ues the necessary authority for all that Las been done in this connection 

• >J hV A Dn ! n ° t b]ec V K 8 , u gg est ' ,n S <™ e *l e ™ on of 'he date for deportation upon a sliding seale k to 
give the industry time to obtain a supply of labour to replace the islander b 

future 1 d ° th '" nk m ° re than ^ Uhit6S SUihlble f °'" the W ° rk Wil1 he a ™ ila °le in the near 

1 Vi '!\ e T cl ,he Whwle °, f ^e floating unemployed to contribute towards tilling the breach would 
l^ubnnt, bo too sa ngnmo, and, needle ss* to ,ay,1he industry cannot be subjected to any risky experhW 



* Agreement, to expire 00 30t)i June, 1907; 31et December, L'«7 ; and 31st December. 1808. 
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"The Land Ads and Agricultural Inmh Purchase Acts Amendment Act of 1005," and " The J- 
Special Agricultural Selections Act o/ 11)05" will no doubt ultimately assist in supplying labour to the Rrenan - 
Bugar-gr«\vei\ but whatever the extent of such benefit may be, comparatively speaking it is too far off to ' 
be considered now. 1 1 B lu April, 1906. 

The labour following the pastoral industry cannot be counted upon. The two industries are 
separated by distance, and the times of tlemaud clash. The wheat harvest on the Downs Blight benefit 
by a surplus of labour in the sugar districts of the South, but their periods of demand also clash. 

I notice that several witnesses', speaking on the subject of white labour, have advocated the 
establishment of a Ln.bour Bureau on business lines. "What they mean I do not quite know, but it is a 
fact that a Labour Bureau with ample machiuery has been iu existence for many years, and that it has 
not beeu more used is due to the fact that generally the employers have not been confronted with the 
necessity for doing bo. In large centres it worked well ; in Toowoomba so well that the officer who had 
charge of it, when retrenched, took the business with him and is still making a living out of it. 

]f there is a crisis owing to the departure of the islander, the bureau will be called into requisition. 
To make a success of it, officers who ha-ve proper time to devote, to the work and take an interest in it, 
will be necessary. Employers will require to register months beforehand tlie number of meu they will 
waut> and be ready to sigu them on at an appointed time. Cheap steamer fares I fancy can be obtained 
where numbers are sure to travel. As to who is to pay them is a matter for arrangement between the 
parties concerned. I do not think the officers of the bureau should act as :igents for employers in cases 
of this sort, because some disputes in court are possible, and into those they should nor be drawn. 

T'he bureau nnd its advantages to all parties should be thoroughly iidvertised, and the officer in 
charge be allowed a free hand in doing it. A limit as to the amount he could spend would, of eourse, be 
necessary. The Advertising Board could certify as to the reasonableness of prices, but otherwise he 
should be free from its control, and free to go to his Miui R ter direct whether he is only a sub-bead or not. 

Tbe State, as well as employers who think the Labour Bureau a useful institution to them, should 
consider whether the present issue of rations to travelling labour ou«ht to continue. While it does so 
the Labour Bureau will be handicapped. The same men are passing through the various towns and 
stations and being counted perhaps two or three times over, beeidis which it ii quite impossible to direct 
the flow of labour w bile men can get food for nothing upon any route they like to travel. It i=» ■* very old 
practice, and tlie means of providing in many c.ises labour at tlie employer's door practically free of 
expense and trouble of sending anywhere for it, and so any alteration will probably be difficult uutil 
closer settlement gradually causes its disappearauce. 

I have, <fcc, 

J. O'N. BKENAN, Immigration Agent. 

ArtTium Hugh Neville TJssher, Government Agent, examined : 

3860. By tftcChnirmm: Y. on are a Government agent in the employ of the Queeaslaud Government? A. 
Yes. v - 

3861. And yon have beeu so for how many years? For eighteen years. / *■ 
386S2. You are actively engaged in the business now ? Yes. 10Ap 
3803. You are thoroughly familiar with both the New Hebrides and tlie Solomon Islands, and the 
conditions prevailing there at the present time? Yes. 

:33GL Speaking with regard to those conditions, can you give us your opinion as to the wisdom of 
immediately deporting 5,000 or 0,000 men to these islands, or any of that- number? Yes. 
:j865 You know the position, three-fourth* of those who are here are Solomon Island "boys," and the 
rest are natives of the New Hebrides ? Well, 1 think ihat to deport a large number of Solomon Island 
" boys" to their islands would mean that there would be a big risk of shortage of food. 
3800. Are the nathes of the Solomon Islaudsin the habit of storing up their food, or are Ihey in 
the habit of doing what we are told, namely, iiviu^from haud to mouth ? They just live from hand to 
mouth. 

3867. What would be the position as regards the New Hebrides? Tt would depend a good deal on the 
climate. [ haveboen at the New Hebrides and have not been able to buy a. single yam, 
3?%6S. It would depend on the season ? Yes. 

38G9. When would food be most, plentiful in the islands in a normal season ? About April or May. 

3870. And how long would that plenty lasb — when would food get scarce again ? It would last till about 
September. 

3871. There are certain mouths known as the hurricane season in the New Hebrides, when it is advisable 
not to trade there in sailing boats ? Yes, tlie hurricane season there corresponds with the north-west 
season here. They are always liable to get a hurricane. 

3872. Hurricanes generally occur iu Janu;,ry, February, and March ? Yes. 

3173. In that caso do you Ihink it would be uuwi j e to undertake the deportation of the kanakas in those; 
months? I would not say it would not be wise, because you hav» to risk all these sort of things. I 
have been there once or twice when there were hurricanes, and I have also seen hurricanes in April. 
3S74. I)o the bouts recruit in thes» months at the New Hebrides, as a rule? No. They used to do so in 
the very old days, and then there was an interval, and later on it was taken up again, 
3875. By Mr. I'aytt : That is in the New Hebrides? And in the Solomons, too. 

3876 By the Chairman : But the seasons have not been normal for the last three years, and there have 
not beenany monsoons ? That is so. 

3877. Is there any material difference in the rates of marine insurance with respect to ships visiting the 
isiaud* during the hurricane months ? I have heard the captains of vessels say there was an increased 
rate, but I do not know it myself. 

3878. That would lead one to suppose there was a greater risk of loss ? Yea. 

ii879. That would only leave you six months in u-hieh a plentiful food supply and favourable weather 
would permit of trading \\ ilh the islands ? Yes. 

3»80. \Ve have heard a good deal of some (rading stations iu the S domons where labour is employed — 
Can you inform us as to the likelihood of " boys" being engaged there ? They recruit a good deal on 
Florida for Messrs. Lever Brothers, of Sydney. 

3881. By Mr. Paget : That firm have a number of plantations ? Yes. 
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AHN qft<9 Whwpare thev'- 1 They have all Captain Swcn^son's places. 

u3£" 3S 83 On ^GuadaSr ? Th/v have one, in Guadalcanal-, but their, head station is at Gavutu, onFlon, 

^ooli 5 U 7 Ae Chairman - Have you any knowledge of the conditions under which th« islanders ar 

l«ApriU906. en-a'-ed V-Are their interests pr.perly safeguarded by the Imperial Government.' Yes. Iti 8 all cam 

Sff* iTo^Tnow 1 ^he^hl^tions are likely to aWb any consider,^ number of the Malay* 
» boys " who are now in Queensland, in the event of a shortage of food ,„ thuir own island ? I could not 
say; but I do not think the Malayta men will go anywhere but U their own island, although they are 

Sfi' wtt H bf any Sanding a supply of food with the returned « boys" and putting it in the charge 
of the chief ? It would only breed more trouble, and I do not think .fc would do any good 
3887; By Xr. Patel : Will you state your reasons? The bush men would very likely murder the ehi-f. 
They would loot tho stores, anyway. , . . - , , u , 

3388. 5y /*« Chairman ■. Then the only way of guarding against hardship among the islanders woula be 
to repatriate them by degrees ? That would be the wiser plan 

38S!) Can you say what number of men could be returned to Malayta m six months ? 300 or 400. 

3890. It would not be safe to do it more rapidly than that ? Not in Malayta. 

3891. Btj Mr Niehon : Is not Malayta a very populous island ? Ses ; it is thickly populated. 

3892. It' is 100 miles long by about 30 miles wide ? In places it is only 10 imles wide. 

3893. It wouldaverage about 20 miles ? Yes. 
3804 Four hundred returned 11 boys" would be only a drop in the bucket compared with the total 
population of the island ? Yes ; but it is an island which is always rather bare of food. 
«89."). That is on the coast ? I do not know anything about the interior. 
389(5. You know that a great many of the Malayta " boys" in Queensland belong to the bush tribes? 
They are nearly all bush men. 

38S>7. There is always plenty food where they come from, so they say ? I do not think much reliance 
can be placed upon what they say. They often tell us there is plenty of food i n a place, but we 
cannot get it. 

3898. But you only visit the coast ? Just so ; but the coast people obtain most of their food from ihe 
bush tribes. 

3899. Then they will uot have lar^e stocks to sell to labour vessels ? No ; just about enough for a meal. 

3900. You do not know how much the bush men have? I attend the markets, and they do not seem to 
have much to sell. 

;3901. By the Chairman : You come in contact with the hill tribes at th« markets ? Yes. 

3902. B // Mr. tfielsoii : The hill tribes will only bring down what (hey are likely to dispose of in the 
markets ? That may be so, but I never heard of their storing anything. 

3903. liav» you over heard from missionaries or traders on .Malnyta any estimate of the population of the 
island ? No ; the missionaries have not been there till recently, nnd there are no traders there. 

3904.. Have the Malayta "boys" now in Queensland made any appreciable difference in the population? 
We do Hi t notice very much difference. 
3905. You do uot peuetrate very far into the interior ? 
390G. And therefore you cannot tell ? No. 

3907. By the Chair?nan : We have been told that when these " ooys" land they will have to start and 
clear lsiud and make gardens for themselves before the food supply can be materially increased, and that 
that will i ake three months or more — Do you know anything about that ? No. 

3908. Do you know Sandwich, in the New Hebrides ? Yes. 

3909. We ;ire told there are a lot of European settlers there. Would they be likely to absorb much 
labour? I expect they would, because they send their vessels round the rest of the group recruiting for 
labour. 

3910. By Mr. Paqtl : They only recruit in the New Hebrides ? That is ail. 

3911. Not from t he Solomons ? >io. 

39 1 2. By the Chairman : Sandwich is a quiet island, and there would be no danger in landing islanders 
who do not belong to Sandwich ? None whatever. 

3913. Would that, apply to Eromanga, Taima, add other islands iu the New Hebrides? I think it would 
to Eromanga. They sometimes plough up a little land. 

3914. Would it apply f Api ? You could land " boys " on Api. There are about the same number of 
drench settlers on Api as on Sandwich. 

3915. How many islanders could the three vessels now engaged in the trade return in a year? About 
2, tOO. They ought to be able to make a trip in two months. 

8916. Allowing tor three months during which it is advisable to ntop work, that would be about 2,000? 
xes. 

3917. You have just returned from the Solomons ? Yt'i? ; last week 
Hills. Are the islander, there cognisant of the fact that the " boys " m Queensland are to be sent back ? 
lhey hardly believe it yet. 



3 )1). 1 hey know .tis mooted ? Yes ; but often thoydonot believe yon when vou tell them. They think 
ioon n 5 milU C£ T v ° r m1 '. " 0t d ° " 1C work ' 11,1,1 tlv,lL Ult ' v tt Ui be bought back again. 

1 Uvp IP Tl ^ 00 8Ub r Ct \ 1 C0Uld ^ * Sl,, 'l ,ful of recrl »^ *1 :-»nv time, 
of the,, 'p* S of it g regard t0 ^ >l ^y ret » r » ^° " toys "P I never heard any 



tn i tif?A r 9 '' a™ if 76 DOt ]l T Td i ™? bh T eata aL " ut U ? No. I have not been in th« Hebrides 
K 'p^f^RTff - ere T J ^ , tlir r at, : l0Wn l,,er '- but lhepe are none ™ ^ Solomons. 
fS vP^^Sw 1? Uat,V ^ k, T abS0l ? telyt iatala, 'K C,,im,her of "W«" were to be returned 
?o*/ Wnnn If 1hey : na , ke l >r0v «ion for supplying those " returns" with food? Not a bit of it. 
3924. Would they not plan anything beforehand if they thought their friends were returning I No 
S.m M U iTr; 8 ti7^ weoty islanders at a village tt he5, there was not sufficient fooa°to Citato 
*Z K£„h£S "ihabttants of the v, la gl;> h.nv long uculd it be before the returned " boys" could 

t ev couM • l,,f ^ f mae ' * 1 hCy ' iave °" ly <me cr °P of I™* auii h ™™ a J™- CocoanutS 
tiey could get , but they do not plant cocoanuts to any extent in Malayta. 
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3926. I understand the yum takes about twelve months to mature? Tes. A ' H * N - 

39-27. When is it planted ? I do not know exactly, but I think it is taken up in March or April. On Usslwr. 
Malayta they do uot store the yams very much. I once asked a chief why they did not make gardens, f^*-^ *~N 
aud he said that, if he did, the bushmen would come down and kill him and eat up his crops. 10Apnl,l906. 

3928. By Mr. NieUon : That might be, hecause the bushmen waut him to buy his food from them. If 
he grew his own yams, the bushmen could not get any fish or salt water? 

3929. By the Chairman ■ Is there anything else you would like io say ? I heard Mr. Brenan speak of a 
mission station at Feu. It is a swamp at the back of the beach on the east coast *i Malayta. Mr 
Williams was the white missiouary there. The natives killed a native teacher twelve months ago, and 
anothervery recently, and they shot the recruiter on one of the labour vessels. The missionaries say »t is 
all right now, because it is a missionary <L passage." 

3930. In your opinion, it is not a suitable plaee for a settlement from a health point of view ? No ; 
there is a big swamp at the back of it. 

3932. Can you tell us if it is true, as we have been told, that children born in Queensland— that is, the 
offspring of these islanders— are especially susceptible to malaria down there ? The naiives down there 
have told me that children are very susceptible to malaria, 

3933- I suppose t|ie mortality is pretty heavy ? Tes. Moat of tho white people get the fever, and it is the 
Barn e with the children- 

3934. By Mr. Paget: I suppose tbat during the last two years, during which no recruiting has been in 
vogue, you have not had so much opportunity of learning about the islanders as before ? No ; we do not 
make any stay. We lake the " boys" ashore, and leave them there. Their friends comearouud them, and 
we go back. 

3935- By the Chairman : What is your opinion of the outrages that are committed, from time to time, on 
"boys" from some vessels- -do you think these reported outrages have any foundation in fact ? No, I do 
not think so. In regard to the "Clansman" iucident, I asked the officials under Mr. WooAlord, and 
they never heard of it, and I asked Mr Woodford, and he never heard of it either. 

3936. Did you not hear the evidence to that effect of white people of apparent veracity; in spite of that 
you d« not helieve it ? No, I uever did believe it. 

3937- By Mr. Paget : You have had a great experieucc in those islands? Tes. 

3938. By the Chairman : And it must have been heard of in the islands? Yes. 

3939. By Mr. Niels on: I suppose your experience in the islands has shown you that human na.turc in a 
kanaka is much the same as in any other race — that is, they welcome their friends after an absence of 
some years just as people of other racvs welcome their friends ? They welcome their boxes. 

3940. But the friends of the " boys" arc pleased to see them back ? You. cannot tell whether they are 
or not, as when a man is landed on the beach no one shakes hands with him or takes the slightest 
notice of him. 

3941. By Mr. Paget : It has been suggested that the welcome extends onl v until the boxes are finished ? 
Tes, I believe thnt is so. 

3942. By Mr. Nidsan : That is not altogether confined to kanakas ? No. 

3943. By Mr. Paget: There has been some suggestion that the while of the Solomon islanders in 
this State should be deported to one particular place in the Solomons under the control of the present 
Resident Commissioner ? Yes. 

39±4. Do you think it would beawisething for Queenslaud to adopt such a method of repatriating 
islanders like that ? No. 

3945 By Mr. Nielson : It would be a breach of contract with the " boys" to do that ? Tes, and how 
would you feed them ? 

3946. By Mr. Paget: We are under contract to land him at or near his own " passage " ? Tes. 

394-7. By the Chairman : And it would be a distinct breach of contract to land him anywhere but at bis 

own " passage" ? Yes. 

3949. And any action of that sort would be likely to Lead to reprisals on the part of the islanders ? Tes. 

3949. By Mr. Paget : Would the Resident Commissioner be able to more easily land these islanders at 
their own " passages" than you people who have been in the trade for many years? 1 do not think so. 

3950. Joes the Resident Commissioner in the Solomon Islands put an Imperial Government agent on 
board each boat ? Mo j I have acted three times as Imperial Government agent. 

3951. Whilst you were also acting for the Queensland Government you acted for the Imperial 
Government at the request i f Mr Won d ford ? Tes 

3952. By the Chairman: We hive read the regulations aui they do not say anything at all about an 
Imperial Government agent being put on board when the islanders are being returned, but only whe* 
recruiting is taking place ? That is so. The Resident t'ommissioner asks us to act for him, and to search 
the boxes and things of the " hoys " to see if they hare any firearms. 

395*3. By Mr. Paget : "When you acted as Imperial Government agent were you paid a fee ? Tes. the 
ship had to pay me. I get it from the ship, and the Government get it from me. 

3954. Youare paid by tho ship, you say, and the Queensland Government take it ? Yes. 

3955. You refund the money to the Queensland Treasury ? Yes. 

3956. By the Chairman : Theu it does not go to the Imperial Treasury ? No. 

3957. And it is not looked on as part of the revenue of the island? No; it is the ship's license for 
returning labour. The license is £100 a year, p.iid in two instalments of £iiO and £40. 

3958. By Mr. Paget : In the event of large numbers of islanders being returned in one boat— say 400 
or 500 islanders — io you think it would be more dangerous to the life of the crew than it is at the 
preseut time ? No; vou meau while we are at sea? 

3959. Yes — While you are at sea, is there any danger of the islanders couspiriug to seize the vessel? Ido 
not think thev would ever try that. There are such a lot of islanders belonging to different islands, and 
that is where the security lies. Jf anything of the kind were thought of they would all " sneak" on one 
another. 

3£>(!0. After ihis year, do you think it would be wise for the authorities who are returning these islanders 
ro see that better mpamres are taken for the security of the " boys " than there are at present — for 
instance, you have only one covering boat at present? We have two boats. I think the two boats can 
do it all right. 

3961. Would you be afraid at the end of this year to continue in the same way as you are doing at 
present ? Not a bit. I do not think it could be improved on. 
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Ge«roe Robert Townsekd, Officer connected w ith the Government Labour Bureau, Brisbane, 
examined : 



r sixteen years 



J-396* B„ he Chairman : What are you ? I am an officer connected with the Labour Bureau. 
3%i: How Ion- have you been connected with that bureau ? A good long time-fifteen or s.xt 

r method of registration, the organisation of the bureau, aud the distribution 
mes in search of work he gets his name registered, and if we have anything 



— cvfr since it was started. 
39G4. Will von describe your 
of labour? * When a man comes i 
that he can do we send him to it. 
3965. When ho registers his name, what particulars does he give you ? He gives his age his condition, 
the name of the place where he worked last, how long he has been out of emp oymenl, and his address. 
3966 If vou know of any work you send him to it, otherwise you wait until the opportunity occurs ani 
you communicate with him ? Yes ; he is generally naked to lo ok in, aud it they are out of employment 
thev can generally find time to look in to see if there is anything for them. 

3967. As regards the employers, in what way do they communicate with the bureau P It they are in 
town they come personally to us, and if they cannot come to town they write aud ask m to select a r 
after describing the sort of man they want. . 
3963. .And as eoau as you ar» able t« find a suitable man tor the employment you bring them together 

39(39 Supposing a man in the country wants labour, how do the men manage to get there ? We seni 
the man 10 his employment by rail, and send a rwtice to his employer, and he deducts the cost of the 
railway fare out of the man's earnings, and refunds it to us. 

3970. It is very rarely that they are able to pay their own fares ? Very rarely. 

3971. By Mr Paqet-' In the event of a man "being sent to work where there is no railway, and only 
steamer communication available, do you provide him with steamer passage? Not during the last 
few years. 

3972. By the Chairman : In that case you require a guarantee from the employer that the steamer 
passage will be paid? Tes. 

397;} What percentage of these railway passes that are issued to men going to work are refunded? I 
should say about 50 per cent. 

3971. Have you any figures showing what number of men have been registered within any given period? 
They are registering now. 

3975 Have you the figures about yon? I have the number that were registered last month, showing 
hnvv they were dealt with, and the balance unprovided lor. La%t month 209 persons were registered 
Of these, 104 were sent to private employment, and 48 were sent to Government work, leaving , r ~ 
unprovided for on the 31st of Mareh. 

3976. How does that compare with previous months ? That would be about a good average month. 
3077. You weresikle to provide employment for about three-fourths of the men who applied for it? Yes. 

3978. By Mr. Paget : Where do you send the men ? The private employment is given to the single 
men, but all the Government employment is entirely for marriod men. 

3979. Will you tell us what the Government employment is ? Yes, clearing the land. It is called the 
Public Estate Improvement. 
3ti80. B y the Chairman : You have numerous branches of the bureau ? Yes, every clerk of petty 
sessions is supposed to be an ageut for the bureau. 

3981. Each one of these agents keeps a register and registers the names of employees, and also deals 
with persons looking for labour ? Yes. 

3982. Wherever there is a court of petty sessions there is such an officer in existence ? Yes ; even if 
there are places where a constable acts as clerk of petty sessions he will also do the work connected 
with the Labour Bureau. 

3983. Do they report to you from time to time as to the labour they have on hand? Yes. every month. 
Bur these figures are not always reliable. To get the exact figures I sent a wire to all centres where 
there is a Labour .Bureau, asking for the number of unemployed iu their respective districts. 

3984. About what date did you send that ? About a week ago, 

39S5. This documeut [holding up a document] shows the replies that were sent to your telegram ? Yes. 
[Document tendered."] 

3J186. By the Chairman : Roughly, this return shows 'J,800 men out of employment throughout the 
State? ies 6 
30S7. That information is obtained as the result of a report from 132 brands of your bureau ? Yes. 



. ..suit of a report from 132 br: 
4988. And it does not include tin; number of unemployed about Brisbaue . 

3081). At what number d« you estimate the number of unemployed in Brisbane"? That is a hard tliini 
to get at be™ late y 1 have had openings for married men to go out in these gangs and I have had 
some di neulty m getting the number I required. Las, week 1 wanted twelve men for lioma and I cuuW 
only pet W. 1 am going t. have another pieco of wo. k rendy as soon as the holidays are over and I 



shall be able to put on forty men. 

3990. Ton caiiu.t form an estimate of the uumber of unemployed in Brisbane' 
season I should say that ir.m 100 to 150 men com« to the bureau to get to the sugar district's. 

?f mln B * -U r } P ° 9e< : X nly ^ ° r , 8iXty ? That is 311 1 ,me come in with. Iu fact, taut retort 

■iTV J o7' mi " '1 5* C '° me t0 t,,C llU,ea " and * re left unprovided for. 

3993. hy the Chairman . At Geraldtou, I see that your ageut savs there aW twenty une 

mo ' ™J m S> ' 1 hes e men can get work if they « ish it " * Ves 
SJ™rlST a ' y° ur «S^ ^.vs there arc- f,rry unemployed • but he makes a note that there 
nn,^lb3h P er " ^ e w ! ek " ^.-ce-l-Ie evidently knows of -something that mil absorb all the 
rpssLg XSugh Li dltricrf S ° me CaSC8 tHeagent8 tlU ° Le M —P^-d. numbers of men who 
3!)95. Then there is a danger of some men being quoted 
them very httle time to answer my wire. 



Not 



Well, in the sugar 



» twenty unemployed, and he 



in that return, because 1 gave 
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39%. Tint is rather valuable information— Can you tell us how many agricultural labourers have been „. G - R - 
introduced into Queensland in the last twelve months? 1 do not know that; the Immigration Agent io««od- 
will be able to answer that. f — — > 

3997. What is the ruling rate of wages for agricultural labourers? 12s. to las a week and found. 10April,1906. 

3998. Is that the rate on the Darling Dowus,or on this side of the range? All over Some start at a 
lower w ig-' than that, and their wages are raiser! if th<»v prove satisfactory. 

3999. By Mr. Pttgd : t understood you to say that that in the ruling rate of wages in the North ? No ; 
all over the Southern district. I think that north from Bundaberg it is from £1 to 25s. a week and 
found. 

4000. By the Chairman : Can you give us any idea of the number of white labourers who will be available 
f»r work when the sugnr season eomes on ? During the sugar season t here are from 100 to 150 men who 
visit the bureau tor the purpose of trying to get passes to the sugnr districts. That is as near as I can 
tell you, A good many men are engaged direct by employer?, and go back year after year. 
40U1. Do you find that men prefer harvesting the cane crop to harvesting the wheat crop ? Yes. 
-1002. How do the waps compare ? They get about 5s. a day for the wheat harvest and five meals a day, 
and in the sugar districts they get about £l a week and found, and still they prefer the sugar, judging by 
the number of applications. 

4003. Do you know the reason for (hat? Some of the wheat farmers want the men to work on Sundays, 
and the hours are longer than in the cane harvest. 

4004. Do they not pay e.ttra fur the Sunday work ? Yes; but the men want the rest. 

4005. Have you had luiy applications from employers in the extreme North for white labour for the sugar- 
fields ? No direct applications ; but yesti»rchy Mr. Boyd, of Ripple Creek, called at the office and told 
me that there was on opening tor ub»ut 5U0 men, and he wanted the Government to take the risk of 
sending them up. 

4006. Did he say what wages he would give ? From £1 to 25s. a week aud found for field work. 
4tt7. Did he say what he would give during the caue season ? Yes ; but the difficulty was in connection 
with the passages. 

4008 He was not prepared to pay for their passages ? No. I think he wanted the Government to take 
the risk, the amount of the passage money to be deducted from the wages of those who landed. We were 
to have the risk, and he was to derive the benefit. 

4009. The Goveruineut take the risk to the pxtcnt of 50 per cent, in connection with railway passes? 
Yes, but the railways ;ire their own. We would have to pay the shipping companies. Mr. Willcocks 
tried to get a lot of men to work inland from Cairns, and he paid their fares up, but some of them got 
off at intermediate ports, and he was let in for die. passage money. 

401t. Can you offer any suggestion as to h«w the deficieu*y in the supply of labour for the sugar industry, 
caused by the repatriation of the 6,000 Pacific Islanders now in Queensland, can be made up ? I believe 
a large number will go direct from the southern States. 

4011. The 2,800 men you speak of will not replace 6,00l> islanders, even if you get them all? You 
canuot take that as the number that will be available, because many of them are tradesmen and miners, 
and they will not work in the fields for the wage offered. Gyinpie shows 350 men unemployed, and 
Charters Towers 400. 

4012. They would expect 8s. or Us. a day? At any rate not less than 7s. 

4013. Those two towns repnsent 30 per cent, cf the whole number you mentioned? Yes, 

4014. Do you keep records showing the periods of the year in which labour is engaged in the 
shearing, and in the sugar and wheat harvests? Shearing is more at, the beginning of the year. In 
the sugar season the men start coining in numbers about August, and in October or November they go into 
the wheat harvest. 

4015 Then the sugar and wheat harvests overlap ? They are rather close together. 

401(5. Can anything be done to transfer surplus labour from one locality to another, as occasion may 
require? — 1 suppose the only way is to pay their passages ? That is all. 

4017. T believe Mr. Deshon is the hea.d of your department — Is it his wish that you should be here ? 
Yes ; he does not interfere with the working of the Labour Bureau ; he confines himself entirely to the 
Public Estate Improvement Fund. 

4018. Can yr>u suggest any means by which labour may be attracted to and kept in the country? No, 
because in tbv sugar industry they do not require all the men in the off season who find employment in 
the crushing B^aBoit. Down here there is always a steady demand for farm hands. 
4#19. Is there a bureau in South Brisbane ? No. 

4020. AVe heard at Gin Gin that some young fellows belouging to what was termed the " Woolloongabba 
pu.di" had carried out a contract ihere lery well— Can you suggest any means by which lads of that class 
can be induced to take up the wuik ? The difficulty with that class is to get them away from the towns. 
There seems to be a fatal attraction for them in the towns. 

1021. By Mr. Pufj< t : These young fellows gave satisfaction, and earned good wages, too? Gin Gin 
employs g or] men. Sume married men go there. 

4022. By the Chairman : Can you f uruisfi us with a return showing the wages oif ered for al l descriptions 
of work ? Y"es. It would be a good idea, if the phmters required men, for them to notify the Labour 
Buremi that they were open to kike so many in n, and we could then gather them together and send 
them up. 

4023. Who would pay the carriage ? We could seud them by rail and pay the railage, and the employers 
could deduct the amount from the men's wages afterwards iu the ordinary way. 

4024. There mil be a loss ? There is sure to be a loss. 

4025 Some of them would never go to the places to which they were sent ? No. It would be an 
advantage to the employer and also to the Labour Bureau, because we could forward men at half the 
cost by railway We only pay half fares when we send anyone away by rail, but the employers 
engaging men would have to par full railway fare if they engaged the men direct. 
402(1. Bi) Mr. Panet : You give them workmen's tickets ? Yes. 

4027. By t/i« Chairman : All men sent by the bureau are allowed to travel at a reduced scale of 
fares? If they come from the bureau they just pav half the cost of th< ir fare. 

4028. Do you'lhiuk it would be a good thing to establish rates like those when men are going to work ? 
It is diilicult to find out when men are going to work. It would be too wide to fix it like that. 
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G- R- 4029. By Mr. Nielson : Supposing a man has a job to go to, it w< 
fowiweuti. ena i,i e _ vou to find out if he has got work t Yc 



uld only cost you a ninepenny wire to 



un » n Tfamin ,in" nroducoa 'eieeram,' showing that ho has got employment at a certain place, would it 
W^U8oJ^e «riWt^ S5i * fecial ,.te?° We could do that and p..« hnn through the Labour 
Buzea u I always like to make certain myself, because lately I have had evidences ot abuse by men trying 

i°03\ b 1up^ng y a Pa m 9 rn 8 was engaged from vour branch at Bundaberg, your office, there would know that 
hTwarSgaged, so on an official acknowledgment of that kind would you recommend that men 
tLughoutQueensland should get a special, workman's fare the same as they grant ID the .uburb. of 

4032 ban vVo ? uld Y yo 8 n recommunl a system of special workmen's tickets?-I mean a system whereby the men 
pay for their tickets, and not where the Government, pays ? I think ho That i* being ; done now. 
4t33. Jt is being done as a matter of concession, but would not a special n,te established tor workmen be 
a good thing for \l.e workmen ? Tt would be a good tiring for the workmen, but 1 doubt it it would be a 
good thing to establish. . , 

4U34. Why ? It would bo all right to those ci.sea you refer to, hut it is open to abuse 
1«35. If the employers avail themselves of the bureau, and the men also avail themselves of it, would it 
not be a good thing to give them that cheap fare? Yes, 1 think so. Once they are proved to be 
genuine I would let them pass through at the same rate. 

4036. Suppose a planter at Bunda.berg asked the bureau there to send l»m twenty men, but the bureau 
had not got them, and they wired to you to forward the number of men required to Bundaberg, would you 
not advise forwarding them on at a reduced fare ? Yes- 
40,37. B v S£>: Pnqet: That is done now ? Yes. 

4AJ3H. By the Chairman: But Mr. Niflson's idea is that all workmen should be given reduced faro on 
the same terms as are given in the cases you refer to— Do you not think the Government would get more 
money that way than by trusting to the fare being repaid ? 1 do not know. 

4#30. By Mr. Nielson -. Would not the number of workmen who use the railway be increased if they were 
allowed specially reduced rates ? There is no doubt; about that. 

4»4e. A greater number would travel in the train then instead of humping their swags ? It would be to 
the advantage of the railways. 

4011. By the Chairman - Is there a tendency on the part of the unemployed to concentrate themselves? 
Yes 

4#42. And this would be an inducement to them to distribute themselves ? Yes. I am glad the Minister 
has granted that half-fare business, as it is a good thing. When the employers find that we can send the 
men up at half the rate which they would have to pay themselves if they did not go through the bureau, 
they will see that it will be better to let them alt go through the bureau. It will be better for both the 
employer aud the employee. 

4043. Bij Mr. Page! : Have you any suggestion to make with respect to the supply of labour after the 
end of this jmr, because, as you kiiow, a certain number of islanders are to be deported and thoir places 
have to be filled ? — In your opinion are there sufficient men in the State to take their places ? I do net 
think you can g.4 the number required in Queensland at present. 

4044. By Mr. Nielson : Do yon think that, if the Labour Bureau were properly organised in eveiy 
large centre, fhe*e statistics would be more easily obtainable ? I do. You see that at present it is 
dore by the police all round. We all know that if you want a thing done well you have to pay for it. 
The police have plenty of other things to do, and you eai.not expect them to give you accurate information 
about the bureau when they are railed upon so constantly for other duties. 

4045. Do you think that a periodical exchange between bureaus as to the statistic?, both of men looking 
for work and work available, would be of benefit? 
returns 



Yes, I do. I think they ought to give quarterly 



40±G. Would weekly re1 urns be better? I do not think weekly returns would be of advantage. 
4047. The Weather Bureau gets returns every day, and every day you can tell what the weather is at 
different centres, so would rot it facilitate the exchange of labour if you knew each week how many 

?— Could they not communicate with the head office 
icating every week uuhss they have something to 



were wanted at Bundaberg, and how many atMackay ?— Could they not communicate with the head office 
every week by wire? I do not believe in communicating every we< ' 
report. 

4018 If men happened to be in a town where there was no work they could easily see where work could 



It vtould be 



i respect to what ? 



report. 
4018. 11 

be obtained at another town ? Yes ; and that could he communicated by letter" or 
useless to ask the meu to keep coming up and you tell them that there 'is nothing doing. Those who 
have an opening for men should communicate with the head office, and theoftener they didtfiat the better 
it would be. 

4»49. Have you ever been stationed in an outside district ? 
4«u«. The Labour Bureau ? No. 
4t51. An officer in an outside district told us that one difficulty he had whs that after men registered he 
did not know whereto Hud them and in one instance when men were wanted they were camped mile or o 
away, and he could not put his hands on them- Would the establishment of I depot where meu could 
camp new the office facilitate the working of th « bureau throughout Queensland? ClZkl t 

™ knowtftothe police here wentup to Bul^ 

40- 
th i 

4053. 



. .. police here went up to Bundaberg 

40<9 Pn, ,m ij • °" ing t0 v T' lc - 1 Le, '° are a orowd of t!lat s °rt of men here. 

V men it wffi he T** ^ ^ ? If J ° U COuld 0nl ? discriminate between 

. u \ " ou,d ,. be T n S ht ; but you cannot do it in the large town. 



wing to frost* t Yes 



sometimes the harvesting i 



j?«°™tio„ in tW centres as to where 
the papers that meu are re.uirerUt t 7 , office and we can insert an advertisement in 

and I have sup phed thorn frequently receive wires from Bundaberg for so many men, 
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4056. By the Chairman : I presumethat any suggestion vou would make as to the more efficient working G- K 
of your bureau would g i to the head of your department r Yes. Towne^d. 

4057. You do that from time to time? I do not think there is ai.y improvement to be made. We do f — 
everything we possibly ran. lOApril,190r 

4058. By Mr. Nidton: Have you conversed with men who have worker! in a sugar district as to whether 
they are likely to nturn to that sugar district in the sugar season? Yes, some of them return 
repeatedly. I have one case now. A married man has been working during the off season on the 
improvement of the public estate, but he has given that up now, and is off to Gin Gin for the sugar 
season. I saw a letter showing that work was •ffered to him at the rate of £X a week. 

4059. By (he Chairman : F rom the conversations you have had with these men, do you think that any of 
them will settle on the land there in such a v\av thattheir labour will be available if required ? \ g. od few 
of tlieni would. They would be glad to get a home of their own if they could do it. 

4060. That i s if they could onl y get ll start ? Y es. 

4061. The;y ar<> handicapped by having no money to buy land ? Yes. 

4062. l)o you think tk're is a sufficient percentage of men who would go on the land to make it reasonably 
safe to assist them in doing so? I think so. We have a number of men working in connect ion with 
our Public folate Improvement Fund now* 

4063. Where do they live ? All about Brisbame. 

4064. They are all 7s. a day men ? Yes. 

4065. It would be less expensive for a man to have a home of his own wli<re he could work? Yes; 
it is always move expensive for a man to go away from home, and he has to keep himself while he is 
away. I would like to mention that early in Maruh I received a telegram from the Immigtation Agent 
at Mackay, telling me that, at the end of May there would be plenty of work in the Mackay district for 
800 men at least. 

4066. The 7s. 6d. wanld go a Song way towards feeding a family, too ? Yes. 

4J67. By Mr. Paget: On a smdl aroa labourers could grow vegetables and raise poultry, and so on, if 
they could be assisted to settle in the sugar districts ? Yea. 



(Rockhampton.) 

SATURDAY, 14 APRIL, 1906. 

PHESENT : 

Mh. K. A. HANKING, P.M. {Chairman) | Me. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A- 

Me. O. F. NIELSON, M.L.A. 
Feancis H»pkins, Bookseller, examined : 

4068. By the Chairman : What is your business ? I am a botkseller. F. H»pliinN. 

4069. You have for many years taken a great interest in the Paeiiic Islanders living about Kockbampton ? ^— ■ — — N 
Yes ; for ilie last four or live years. UAytfil, I9«i 
4( 70. I understand that you have a written statement which you wish to read to the Commission ? 
Yes:— I desire respectfully to bring before you my observation of North Rockhampton Pacific Islanders 
during the last few years, and to express my opinion that their forced removal would entail unnecessary 
hardship, and bring disgrace on the Government, if carried out according to the letter of the present 
Commonwealth law. The islanders residing in this neighbourhood are mostly old residents About half 
have " exemption" tickets. Most of their wives are island women, or Queensland born A few have 
married white women. A good many are single. There are some children born in Queensland, both 
parents being islanders ; also a few half. castes. Those attending school are about the average in 
attainments. Must of these islanders are Christian people, and they show their individudity by attending, 
somethe English, and some tho Methodist, or other churches. Those having homes desire to remain here. 
I have been informed they are quiet neighbours As they are not naturalised, freehold land has to be 
held by trustees ; some, however, rent land on lease. Those who have not exemption tickets would like 
to receive the same privilege as the others. The " exempt " islanders, although secured by the Act of 1901, 
are much interested in their less fortunate brethren, who are liable to deportation any time after 31st 
December, 1906. They fear the great risk of siekm ss, through change of food, if seut back to the 
islands. Those n«w here originally came from a dozen or more different islands, and have been away from 
their birthplaces fifteen, twenty, or more years. I would suggest for consideration, that the Common- 
wealth Parliament should anmud the Ai't, so as to provide, inter aha, that such islanders as apply, who 
have been io Quocnslaud at least five years, and against wh<;m no objection is made, should be 
recommended by the local magistrates for the privilege of exemption. 

4*7l. By Mr. Paget : Are any of the half .castes you refer to the children of white mothers ? A few. 

Joseph Bkoadhvest I}hocki<ehoi!8t, Clergyman of the Church of England, examined: J. B. 

4072. By the Chairman : You are a clergyman of the Church of England ? Yes Rector of St. Barnabas, Brocldehurst 
North Rockhampton. ^T^iTTr 

4073. How long have you been in charge of the parish ? Eighteen mouths. 14Apnl,iH«6. 

4074. Amongst your congregation you have some Pacific Islanders ? Most of those who generally reside 
in ^North Rockhampton are members of the congregation. 

4075. Did you have any previous experience of Pacific Islanders ? None whatever. 

4076. Is there anything you can tell us that wdl be of any use to us? Since the Yeppoou plantation 
closed, most of the " boys" now residing in North Hockhampton have had prai-tically nothing to do with 
the sugar industry, and they have been earning their living by gardening and other means. About 
sixteen of them have their own houses and land. Seven of them are married to white women. As a 
result of these marriages, there about ten half-caste children, while there are about twenty-two full- 
blooded kanaka children. 

4077. Do the children attend a day school ? They mostly attend the North Kockhampton State School. 
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W7K Do they R ot any religious instruction ? Yes, in the Sunday schools. 
1079 Do mo*t<»f thetn attend Sunday schools? \ es. 
n IokoI Uout how is the eldest of the children ? They range up to nineteen or twenty years ot ag e . 

"S" T^^^L^yori^ock^ton quiet, la.v-ablding people or the reverse ? The, 
are we-r people. There has never been one cast- m my experience m which they have caused any 

rf'ietuofo^n^lS^r continued residence in Xorth Rockhampton would be disadva, 
ta«eous to the white penple im the locality ? Most distinctly not. 

LOWI. You irlmit that thouchnot engaged iu the sugnr industry, the men come into competition Wltn 
ers to , » ^SXtent? *I limit that in a scmse they do. Probably on the outers of the 



white hibourers t 



r degree. There a 



islanders nt Coorooinan and Tauby who have holdings on 



tosvn they do to a greater u<- S lk 

which they produce things which they send to the markets in Kockhainptou ; and in that way they come 
into competition with white men. , . , , , . , , , • , , . 

4085. By Mr. Paget: Tint ihevdonot come into competition with the white labourer who is looking for 
work' No- because that elnss'of people would probably not settle nu the land. Seeing that seven of the 
islanders sei tied in North Roddiainpton are married to white women, do vou think the State will be 
justified in breaking, bv separating these people, what J may term the Hw ot God? 
HHU By ihe Ch.m mnn -. Have tbt-T all been married wnh rrhgm.i* rites ? Yes, and according to the la* 
of Queensland Then there is the question of the children. They have been civilised and educated here, 
and are we justified in putting the clock of their lives back by deporting thein to the islands and leaving 
them without any civilising or religions influences r 

4087. You consider that the w»rk of civilising them would be practically thrown away, or, at all event,, 
that there would be arisk of that ? There uould be a risk. 

4088. If they went to mission stations, there would not be the same risk ? ^ot if you were sure they 
would he Rent there. 

4080. By Mr. Niehon: Have any islanders gone to the islands as teachers? One or two have gone to 
New Guinea to teach, but noie of late. 

lOOO. Have any of these "bo\s" hern married since you came here ? Yes, I married one the other 
day. Do you mean married to white women? 

405)1. Yes, to white women ? Oh.no. I think the whites have seen the disadvantages of those unions, 
and 1 think they have stopped it. The question is. If half-castes were left, would they themselves: mariT 
amongst whites? but t doubt it; very raiich. I think the tendency would he to marry amongst 
themselves. 

4002 Are none of the "boys " at North Rockhampton desirous to go home? Not one- They all wish 
to slay, and although most of them have not been working on the plantations, they are quite willing to 
do so if necessary. 

40f>:i. A lot of them are exempt ? Yes, I think thirteen or fourteen of them are "ticket boys." 

1091 Do you know if any of them are desirous of going to the islands as missionaries ? Not one. 

Opportunities have been held out to them, but they deem it advisable to stay here. 

4005, None of them wish to go to New Guinea? Not a.t preseut. There is no demand forthem of late. 
409(3 Did those "boys" who went to New Guinea come from here ? None came from the North side, 
but there have been t wo or three from the Southern parts of the State. 
4007. By the Chairman : And uot from here ? Xo. 



James Lakcomiir, Butcher, examined : 
.J. Larcombe. 4008 By the Chairman: 3o you reside in Xorth Rockhampton? No, on this side of the river. 
r — 4090. What i.« your occupation? 1 am a butcher, but I am here as the representative of the Workers 
HApiil, 10CG. Pohttea! Organisation. 

4 lO#. 1 ou have in your miod exactly what we are inquiring a.bout, so perhaps vou will say it and condeu 
it as much as possible ? 1 uish merely to offer a few suggestions in regard to the best means of getting - 
supply of white labour for trie plantation-, and ftlso with regard to the deportatiou of the kanakas 
Although this is not a sugar district, our organisation looks upon this maiter from a white Australia 
standpoint, and as the Labour party haw be n verv active in that direction, and it was due chiefly to th( 
efforts of the Labour party that the white Australia policy has been adopted, we tike a keen interest in it 
4101. VVe take it for granted that your presence h»r* signifies that ? Yes, we take it that there is likely 
to be Hsrioiix trouble in the Worth in the near future unless the Queensland Government take promp 
measures to supersede the ki-iuufca labour. 

mi. Up , would you suggest they should supersede the kanaka kbonr ? I suggest that the Goverame' 
ask the planters to send m, as early as possible, a statement showing Ihe numbvr of men thev will renuir 
wlum the kanakas leave, and the dates when they will require those men. It would not be a' good thing t 
send men up to these places before they are wanted. Then when the Government have cot Urn 
n,lT\ } Tl P i! a,lt T they F" 1 fi "t out lh^0 "K ,, thp L,hour Bureau, and labour organisations 
Queensland wh ,t number of men there will he likely to ho available at that time. If there is not 
Um-'XV of l '! ,l ' U 1 tn Q^endand, then we should get the Commonwealth Government to do tli 

*amo thing m regard to the other States .1 the ComiiHmwenhh. 

iUai" 1 } su %? est that thi * information should also be obtained from the Commonwealth 9 Y, 
expenses oUhel^ ^ " ^ Ueensla ' l<l > the ^ate Government shouldpay 1 

? B 1 eonc t Y rod thil1 ^ 'J 6 P^ 6 GoTen ™ eT ! t , ,h0uld Pa ^ the e5 P ense8 ? Ye << but only so far as Queenshj 
States ^ ' t no,?pT m0 m alth foul.1 do the »me for the men coming from the othe 

wn* tort ^ refunded tn the <^ernmeut when the men go 

work just according to the distance the man had to travel to get thai work I do not think it would 
fair to make a man nay the whole of Irs nass^e t rim AUU " 1. ° *" " !' lk rt W ° U ' d 



lu\z n g ^'"'fy P a,dtll « , F'"aS» , » o» tl« kanakas? Ves. 

4106. By Mr. Paget : Would these men come under agreement to work ? That is a nother matter 



make a man nay the whole of Irs passnge mom T from Melbourne or South Australia 
By Mr. i\uhon: Do you not think it w.mld ho a fair tlii™ for th* 1 ! ™.' 
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410*. When the employers paid the passages of the Polynesians, the Polynesians came under agreement? J - LaTC 
I should think it would be quite likely that the white men in some cases would be willing to enter into f — 
agreements for a certain time. liApril 
4108. By the Chairman : Suppose, for the sake of argument, that all your resources failed in that 
direction^ would you be in favour of immigration? Yes, under certain conditions. 

4109 What are the Conditions lhatyou refer to ? In connection with that matter 1 may mention that, 
a good many .years ago— 1 think it waB in the eighties— Sir S. W. Griffith gave notice of the 
discontinuance of the kanaka labour. The planters in Mackay at that time held a meeting to devise 
what wages they would give to indented immigrants 

41 M. It does not help us now to know what happened at that time— we want to deal with existing 
conditions, and people's opinions might alter ? I just wanted to point out how necessary it is to insert 
a provision in the Immigration Kestn'etion Act. You would have to alter the Immigration Restriction 
Act before you could get indented immigrants. 

4111. By Mr. Nid son : Why tlo you want to alter the Act? Because under the present Federal laws 
you caunot indent labour for Australia. 

4112. Yes, yon can, if you can satisfy the Minister that there is not sufficient labour in the State ? 
That is only for special labour. 

4113. No, it refers to any labour ; that is mentioned in the Act passed last December? In any case, so 
far as getting labour from the old country is concerned, I think it would be much better to get 
Australians. 

4114 By the Chairman : Hut suppose the supply of Australian labour is insufficient ? I would inquire 
into the Australian labour first, and then 1 would allow other labour to come in under certain conditions. 

4115. What would you suggest should be done with regard to the deportation of kanakas? I think it 
would be better if th fc Queensland Government chartered vessels and took the arrangements for the 
deportation into their own bands. It would be done more expeditiously, more humanely, and cheaper if 
it were left in the Gov ernment's own hands. 

4116. You know that a Government agent goes with every return ship? Yes; but I believe they are 
asking £8 per head now. 

4117. By Mr. Yietson : The fare is £7? I believe it has advanced to £8, and uhen the time comes for 
the kanakas to leave, the fare will be increased to £9. 

4118. The planters are responsible for the extra, money ? No ; they are only responsible for £5. 

4119. No, they are responsible for the lot ? I did n«t know that. 

4120. There is no limit to the amount; even if it goes up to £20, the last employer will have to pay? I 
did not know that. 

4121. By the Chairman : Can you give us any suggestions with regard to the deportation of the islanders ? 
I would suggest that the kanakas be landed as near as possible to what they call their own "passages " — 
that is, if they can do so without running any risk of there being a scarcity of food. I alsa suggest that 
the Imperial Government be asked to send a war vessel down there to keep the natives in check, and 
protect the returning islanders until they are able to defend themselves. 

4122. By Mr. Paget : They would want a gooi many war vessels to do that ? There are plenty of 
vessels in the Australian squadron which have nothing else to do. 

4123. By the Chairman: Each islander must be landed at his own " passage," quite irrespective of 
whether there is anyone there or not, as it would be dangerous to land him auywhere else ? I know that, 
but if the islander wished to land anywhere else that would not apply. 

4124. That is the difficulty, as you might not get them to agree to land at one particular " passage " ? 
Jt is proposed to re-engage some kanakas for a further period of six or twelve months. 

4125 Who suggested that ? I saw it in the PreBB. The plea has been that the kanakas cannot be 
returned within twelve or eighteen months, and that in the meantime it would be better to re-engage 
thetn for a further term. I wish to enter a decided protest against anything of that kind being allowed. 

4126. How would you propose that the kanakas sh»uld be maintained after tin? 31st Becember, because 
there are ti,0l kanakas heie, nud, in your opinion, they should not be allowed to work — \V»uld you 
make the kanakas maintain t hein^elves out of their earnings and savings? 1 think if the Government 
chartered vessels there would be no difficulty in getting them away. 1 saw a statement that there were 
5,0(J0 kanakas here. Will, the Government would hare no difficulty in dealiug with that number. 

4127. Do you think it would be humane to deport them in such large uumbers to the islands, and would 
there not be a chance of famine there ? Jf the Government have to find them in food here they might 
find them in food at the islands. 

4128. You think the Statu should provide them with food ? The State should see that they do not starve. 

4129. You know that the first three months of the year are the hurricane senson in the New Hebrides, 
and ships cannot go there ? 1 know that it. is dangerous to go there in certain seasons. 

41,10. What would you suggest they should do in the three months that they cannot be sent away ? 
They should stay lure. 

4131. And be supported by the State ? Yes. There are hundreds of white men walking aliout now, and 
they have to look for work for sis mouths. 

4132. We just want your idea ? The men should net be allowed to starve. 

4133 You think that they .should pay to maintain themselves, and when their resources come to an end 
the State should pay ? Yes ; they should not be allowed to starve. 

4134. By Mr. Paget : Have you had any practical experience in the island trade? No. 

4135. You have not been on board a labour vessel? No. 

4136. And you know nothing of the condition-) under which these islanders live in their villages? No. 
That information could be obtained from the missionaries on the islands. 

4137. We have a hirge amount of evidence from men connected with the islands, and one of the 
difficulties they think will a rhe if large numbers of men are leturued there at one time will be in 
conuewtiim with the food supply ? Yes ; but that will be for a timo only. 

413S. Yes; but while the grass crows, the steed starves ? It would be the duty of the State, or the 
Commonweal tii, to see that these men did not starve. 

4139. I might point out that it has been suggestei to those intimately acquainted with the conditions 
there that there is grave danger to the people in connection with the food supplies— are you aware of 
that? I have seen that stated, but I should like to puint out that the conditions havechauged. The men 
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J. L^b, wh0 gave that evidence have rot been on the island for year, and it would he better to get the evidence 
^.a . of soine.oe who ha* been there recently er jdenco had only been back a wee* from the 

should send war vessels so that thev should not light. . 

kanakas you reopen the whole question of black labour, and I think i* is time the question was settled. 
] to. ByZcZrman : On the other hand, if , ou do not allow tbem to re-engage you are face tojj. 
with the position that you have 6,»0» idle men awaiting shipment ; where would you have the™-lmngm g 
round the towns or where ? It would be a serious danger. 

4147. How would you meet the difficulty ? The Queensland Government should ha.vi' vessel* ready, and 
make arrangements to take them somewhere to one of the islands as soon as possible. 

4148. You b*y that they should all go out io the mouth of Jauuary, and that raises another difficulty- 
that it would 'be iu the middle of the hurricane season when they got there— If you had steamers you 
would befmrly safe, but it would be a heavy expense to get a number of steamers, aud you would be 
binding all the men at one time? I'hey would he laiule 1 on different islands. 

4149 I here are something like 3.000 men in Que •nslaud belonging to oue inland in the Salomons, aud 
we are told that iu the Solom-us they live fr 'in hand ti. mouth— When tbeir food supplies run short 
they go short until the next season? It seems to me th.it the men will have to be provided with toodtnr 
a time, and it would be much better to seud food to the islands than to feed them here. Iu a short time 
the men wl o go back from Queensland will be in a better position to provide food than the people nov 
on the ista nls. 

4150. By Mr. Nielson: And they are better able to do that now than hefore they came to Queensland? 
Much better, and they would soon be ahle to defend themseslves against the others. If you re-engage 
the kanakas, you cannot give white labour a fair trial. You waut to encourage married men to settle 
round the plantations, and the young people will grow up accustomed to the work and the place will be 
their home. 

4151. By the Chairman: What areas would you suggest they should be settled ou ? It would all 
depend upon the quality of the land, hut 1 think 1G0 acres should he the maximum. 

415 2. That would be of second-class pastoral land, I suppose— What area would you suggest for 
agricultural hind ? About 80 acres. They w> uld not be dependent altogether upon their land, 
for a timo, at all events, they would be helping in the canefields 

4153- By Mr. Paget : I lakr it that yon are now speaking in connection with providing labour for the 
sugar industry ? For the time bi-iug. It might ultimately lead to something else. 

4L-*it. You are not speaking of the .suh>lhi-i tn of large esintes into ama. 11 homestead areas ? — We are 
only dealing with the labour question ? Yes; where a man with a small piece of land could find work 
for himself when he was uot employed on the plantations. He might settle down, with his family 
around him, instead of being a nomad; but, while you have the kanakas on the plantations, many white 
men will not take their families there. 

4155. A lot of white n> u with families are settled on the plantations? Not on the plantations. 
41515. Yes ; large numbers of them ? But, even with your knowledge, vou cannot sav that there would 
not be a much larger number of married men of the right class settled there if there were no kanakas. 
4l.*»7. By the Chairman : That is an additional reas n why there should be no rc-engagemeut r Yes. 

4158. Is thare anything else you nould like to mention ? With regard to what has been said here this 
morning, I do not think the Labour party or the labour organisation have anv wish that the men who 
are married to white women, and have families, should be deult with harshly. They should be shown every 
consideration. 

4159. Do you think they should be deported ? Not if they wish to stay. Speaking for myself— and I 
think lam speaking for the organisation in that respect ; in fact, I was authorised to do so— they would 
not w7h1i to see men in that position dealt with harshly 

11110 That, is railu-r vague— Do they wish those men to he allowed to remain in the State? Yes, there 
are only a few of them, 

4161. How would you suggest that pure-blooded kanaka cliilclreii, born in Queettsl and, should bo dealt 
with -We are told that an enormous percentage oP such children die when they are taken to the 
islands— Would you advocate some eoiK'essioi: ( ,» ( | K . mi (oo ? i ^ouW think it best for the Federal 
authorities U deaf with all such cases on their individual merits. L do not think you could lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule. " 3 

4102. Would you allow those children to remain in Queensland? I would not like to say I would he 
agreeable to et them all stay; but it would all depend upon circumstances. A1J the families would not 
be sickly, or liable to take disease. 

4163. The testimony is that all children bom her« are peculiarly snseeptiblo to malaria? It would be 
5,5. f r £L ! a - V6 w • ,he L d,£crehon ot ' tl,e otfi ^r in charge of the work of deportation to a certain extent 
41G1 That ,s begging the ques^on. T wa ..t to get your opinion, but > ou prefer uot to give an opinion ? 
1 prefer not to Rive any decid. d opinion upon that subject 

4165. By Mr. Paget- Is uot the quosti-.n of deporting children uhn are susceptible to the island fever, 
and who have been educated iu our State schools and in our Sunday schools, one which deserves the 
riT^T 81 °i n fi '- y0Ur or 8" niM t»»? I' requires serious consideration, no doubt, but 1 an. not 
prepared to give a definite answer. Each case should be decided on its o«m. merits. Thev cannot all be 
exactly the same. VV hat might be inhumane n one instance might be no injustice in anot'her. It appears 
to me that they do not stand m the same position as kanakas who are married to white women. 
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4166 There are a large number of Ulandera in Queensland who came here as single men, and who are 
now married to women belonging to women of other inlands— when those people have families, how would 
your organisation propose to denl with them ; if either goes to the native island of the other, tbey are in 
danger of losing their lives ? Would it nor be possible to send them to one of the islands that neither 
belonged to ? 

4107. Then, again, the ditficulty arises under the bond that the employers signed when the islanders were 
brought to this State, that the "boy" has to be returned to the "passage" at which he v> as recruited ? 
That is only if the " hoy " inaUtu upon it, but suppose he waives the poiut, and is willing to go to another 
place for the sake of his wife, could you not deal with it in that v\ay. 

4168. T am speaking nf the* Polynesian Department and its ofieers on whom the Government have 
conferred great responsibilities in seeing that each islander is not landed at a different " passage " to the 
one at v, hich he was reci uited, and these ore the difficulties! that arise ? I think, aa I said bef ore, that 
the only thing to do in matters of that kind is tu trust to s. me extent to the federal authorities and their 
humanity and justice in dealing with the matter. There are not a great many of theso cases. 

4169, By Mr. Nielson : Do you know the kanaka settlement at North Koekhaiuptou ? I do not know 
much about it. I know there are numbers of kanakas there. 

41.7#. Have you seen the settlement ? I have been along the road. Some of them hold land, 

4171. By the Chairman : Do you know under what title they hold that land? I heard there were 

trustees appointed. 

417:2. By Mr. Paget : In the case of freeholds ? Tes. 

4173. By Mr. Nielson : Is this settlement a menace to the district ? 1 do not think so. I believe 
at times when they get drink, which they ought not to get, they are very rowdy, but when they are sober 
they are very orderly. There are times when they do get drunk, and then there is a disturbance. I am 
not speaking from experience. It is only hearsay that I am giving. 

417 i. Has the presence of these kanakas a prejudicial effect on the interests of the white residents!-' To 
some extent it must have. Do you mean as regards labour ? 

4175. Yes ? Well they must t o some extent enter into competition, but not to auy very great extent. 

4176. Is there any influence at work to prevent the men from remaining here? No. 

4177. You do not think that there are decided influences at work to persuade the "boys" not to go home ? 
No, except the religious influence. 

4L78. By Mr. Paget: And that is supposed to be a good influence? Yes, it is. So far as I am 
concerned, I have not any intimate knowledge on the subject, but the chief influence so far as I know 
is that of clergymen and others who thmk it would be better to keep them here. Mr. Kopkims is one 
gentlciran uho takes an interest in the " boys," but I believe ho does it entirely from unselfish 
motive, and he thinks it is not right to deport the " boys." So far as the men who are married to white 
women are concerned, some think it would b'.' a hardship to deport them, and that it would be entirely 
unneeessary, because there are very few of them, and they are not likely to do much harm. 
1170. By Mr. Nielson : Do ymi think that the establishment: of a systematically-conducted Labour Bureau 
would he of benefit to the workers ? Undoubtedly, I think it would be of great beuefi.t. 

4180. H'ave yon any knowledge of the working of what are known as the Departments of Labour in 
different parts of the world, or in the other States ? I have not. 1 believe there is a Department of 
Labour in New Zealand, but I have no personal knowledge of it, and only know what 1 ha ve read. I 
believe it is working very well, and I certainly believe it would be a very good thing if we had the 
same thing here, ft would be a good thing for both the employer and the men, because the employer 
eouli go into the bureau and find out what men are looking for employment, and whals sort of 
employment they wanted. It would be of great assistance to the employer, ami it would certainly be of 
great assistance to the men. I think the m >□ should be assisted, and I believe they are to some extent 
just now. 

i 1*1. By Mr. Paget: You mean they are assisted on the railway lines? Yes; but assistance only on 
the railway lines is not sufficient, as if a man wishes to go up North he caunot go by rail, and he has to 
pay his passage by steamer. 

4182. That is no and it is a difficulty that has already cropped up ? It is no use offering a man work hi 
the Xorth if he cannot get North If he got a job iu the sugar districts in the North, and had to walk 
there, by the time he arrived all the work would be over. 

41v3 By the Chairman : And if a man walked up there he would want a spell before he started work, 
because he vvould really not be physically fit to enable him to start work and earn good, wages? That 
is so. 

4181. You think, then, from that point of view that the workers should also get steamer fares ? Yes. 
418,'. By Mr. Nielson: To coin© back to your ideas, you say that the department in charge of the 
deport... Mnn of the kanakas should be. allowed to use their discretion? Yes; to a certain extent 

4D«. Do you think that the " boys " who do uot wish to go away should be allowed to send in a petition 

letting out the individual eireumstnncus in each case, and that each case should be decided by the Minister 

in charge of the department ? Not unless they have £'>od grounds for p titioning. 

11.87. Woind yuu not allow them to petition or appeal? Yes ; J would allow them to appeal. 

41-8S. \ud the Mil ister would decide each individual case r Yes. That would get over the difficulty 

that Mr. Paget poiuts< out. 

1189. By the Chairman: Do you mean the State Minister? No; the Commonwealth Minister who 
has the department under his control. 

4190. By Mr. Paget: Unfortunately, petitions take a long time to decide sometimes, and meanwhile these 
men are in the position that they are not nllowed to work ? Of course, objections cau be raised to 
every scheme, and there are defects in every scheme ; and the only thiug to be done is to adopt that 
course wherein lies the least evil. 

U-'l. By Mr. Nielson: Do you think that there would be any danger of the kanakas being induced by 
interestfd persons to appeal to be allowed to remain here ? I ccrlaiuly think so. That would be the 
danger if they were allowed to appeal. 

4192. Do you mean that each individual case would have to be investigated? That should rest with the 
officer in charge. If he thought the men wishing to appeal had sufficient grounds to appeal, he might 
allow them to appeal ; but under orduiiiry circumstances I do not think auy appeal should be allowed, as 
that would del.iy the proceedings for an indefinite period. 
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J.L^bo. 4193. Do you Hunk that if the kanakas are allowed to appeal there should be stated gronnds to which 
SX'E? i^TbSka to ap,,ea. ? Only in the case mentioned by Mr. 

3£ t^^SL to be a fair ground ? Yes. If he im = s ^officer in charge , tj 
,v ; ,v and this officer should have discretionary power to a certa.n extent-then he might allow the 
SlO^^rlT^h.ftrwould have the effect, for h.stance of mak ing kanakas want to mag 
v, hite women all over the couulrv ? I do not think ho. Whatever the kanakas want I do not think the 
wliite women «ill b<- likelv t« oimmit themselves. 

4197. By Mr. Paget : That is a condition of things that no one desires to see? No 
4108 A/J/r. Have you any idea of the number of men unemployed in Kockh amptor i at the 

pre ent time? iTwould be difficult to a S cert.»in that. It would be difficult to give an opinion off-l.and, 
a< the men do not register at the Labour Bureau. . 
II Oil. By the C tubman: Wrrv ? 1-V several reasons. The chief reason why the men will not register 
is (hat they have to attend every morning, and as a rule they are a L.ng time before they get auv 
employment. A man might attend morning after morning, and then miss one morumg, and another man 
steps in and get* the work lhat was intended for the first man, and the first man loses his chance. 
42U0. By Mr. Niehon : Are the men you speak < f loi-al residents ? ChieBy ocal residents 
4201. Are there many comers and goers, as I mighl term Ihem, that come to Eockhamptou f there are 
a few, bul as a rule, i hey do not come to the Labour Bure;iu very much. 

4202 Whm> do they generally go ? They do not go to look for work, They travel about from place 
to place. They go to the diggings. They do not go to the Labour Bureau at all. The shearers looking 
for work might no to vhe Pastoralists' Association. ^ 
4203. By Mr. Paget : This is not a towu or dislrict that attracts the mill labourer ? .no. 
4204'. It is not like the suoar district, which attracts mill labourers ? Xo. 

4205 Do you tfiiuk it a hardship for men to have to go to the Labour Bureau every morning ? I do not 
think it is a hardship. But some people do not care about it. I think though that if a man attends the 
Labour Bureau frequently and gets nothing, and then some work is available on the following morning, 
and he U not there, he should be notified of it. 

42#G. By the Chairman : Does the officer in charge take the addresses of men applying for work ? It 
would he an easy matter to take their addresses as he takes all their names. 

4207. By Mr. Paget: But suppose a man gives an his address the " Town Common," which might be 
8.0UO or 10,000 ai res in extent, it would be difficult for the officer to find him ? It would beditHcult in 
that case, and that would he an instance where it would not be expected. 

4208. Then you speak of the town ? Tes ; where a man can easily be found, and if he does not attend 
within a reasonable time after he has brcn noticed, then the officer should be able to deal with the 
matter. The Labour Bureau is not availed of as much as it might be and I think that is one of the 
reasons. 

4209. By the Chairman: Have you anything more you wish to say? No. I wish to thank you on 
beliall of the Worker's Political Organisation for the way you have received their representative this 
morning. 

Alfrrd Asufoud, Cordial Maker, examined: 
A- Aahl'ord. 4210. By the Chairman : In what capacity do you appear here ? Iam here as a member of the Workers 1 
/ — -^^-^ Political Organisation. 

l4ApnU906. 4211. You and Mr. Larcombe have been delegated to appear here ? Yes. 

4212. You have heard the views expressed by Mr. Lai-jombe as regards the kanaka question generally, 
the Polynesian Act, and the question of deportation; do you ajjree with the views as expressed in his 
evidence ? The views he expressed are pretty well my own sentiments, except in the case which Mr. 
Paget mentioned, where a Pacific Islander marries a woman belonging to another island. I should not 
object to these people not being deported, if they wished to stay, but if it was decided that they should be 
deported, then I think it would be a good thing to send them to some island off the coast. 
1213. By Mr. Paget: Do you mean an island off this coast ? Xo, I mean one island iu the K"ew Hebrides 
or souue other suitable place. 

4214. By the Chairman : You think there should be an island reserved to put these people on ? Yei 
that is, if they wish to go. 

4215. But Mippo-e they do not wish to go ? If they do not wish to go, seeing that they have native- 
born chil-lren, I d» not see hovv yo u can very well deport the father and mother and keep the children 
hero, and you cannot possibly deport the children. 

42 Wi. Do you mean that, as the children were native born, you would have to keep the parents here to 

look af lor thum ? Yen. 1 

4217. Does that cover the whole of the points in rtgard to which v^u disagree with Mr Larcombe? 

„? D ; l l ut I "'S 1 t0 s I ,E ', ak V connection with the difficulty of providing labour for the canelields. 
1218. By Mr I aget : At the cud of the current year there are S.tUD or (5,000 labourers in the canefieldi 
who w.l noi be ava 1 lablR--ilow.sthat deficiency to be supplied? My experience of the Northern 
canefieh U is that, under fair conditions, the planteis will be able ta capture the cream of the labour from 
the whole of the Mates I he cane season does not hist all the year round, and for seven months in the 
™ bT , H 1, ♦ \\ hnveno :.°» btth » t ™* leave shearing to go to the sugar districts. If it 

Z 2l X ■ M ^ be ;able to secure small areas of land, there will be no difficulty in 

15 ' ™, 111 ' he cme 8; ow,n S district,. Fifteen acres o: good kud should keep a man fullv 
employed n the oil season It it „ poor ground, a litlle more uould be required. 

4219. By the Chamnan : What maximum area would you suggest ? I should 

^ k ,ttt < r iog of " ,e ~* — <- «• <° 

4220. By Mr. Paget : In the Mac 

aware or uiar. 1 lie ilistrict to which vnn h«inii« ; s n.o«„ j u ^ i- , , , 



it. I he district to which you belong is pretty good scrub country which does not reouir 
i labour in piouglmig and harrowing, whilst forest land requires a great ded.nore wtk It Zu c 
not take sueh a large area of scrub laud to make a living on as forest land, 
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4221. By Mr. Niehon: Have you ever worked in the canefields ? Yes. I worked for Mr. Paget A. Af ford, 
tvfenty years ago. N 

4222. Have you had any recent experience ? Not for Ueive years. HA| ril.i<?o6. 

4223. We were told in the Bundaberg, Isis, and Gin Gin districts that the wages averaged from £1 a 
week and found in the slack season to 27s. 6d. a week and keep in the harvesting seasou— Do you 
think those rates of remuneration are sufficient to induce men to go into the sugar districts ? I do not. 
For harvesting cane 1 believe in the co-operative form of contract. 

4'i24. What ought a man tui turn ? I can only go by my past experience. On the Herbert River 
twelve years ago we averaged £7 n month for cutting and loading cane at Hs 6d, a ton. 
4225. By Mr. Paget : Did you find yourselves ? No ; we were found in tlie ordinary scale of ra lions, 
and had to find our own cook. Th« crop on Macnade plantation is exceptionally heavy on account of the 
good soil. 

4220. By Mr, Nidsmi: How many tons were yon cutting to the acre ? Th. re were fourth ratoons that 
went 20 tons the acre. Some second ratoons went as high as 60 tons, and one lot as high as SO tons, but 
I did not get into that paddock. 

4227. By the Chairman: What do you think a man ought to earn in the slack seasons and in the 
harvestiug season? Under the suggestions which I offer, a mnn might average lilts, a i\ cek in the busy 
season. But it is not a question of what a man ought to earn, bill of what will keep him and his wife 
and family if they are spitled down thtre. No man expects more than a livine wage. 
422S. What would he a living wnge for a married man Y Nothing less than £2 a week. 
1220. By Mr. Paget : Arc .von sp aking of the crushing seastn? Yes. 

42U0. By the Chairman : Ami what wages should a single man gef ? I only know nha.t was the ruling 
rate of ^ages when I ivas working on the plautations. There was no white labour in the fields at that 
time, bnt the wages then paid in the mill were 25s. a week 

4231. By Mr. Paget: They are about the same now ? Thosewerefair wageseight yrars ago. 

4232. \\ hat is your idea about wages during the off season ? 1 should say 22s. Gd. a week and found. 

4233. By Mr. j\ T iels*n : Do you think that rate should induce men to go into the sut^ar di s tricls ? Yes, 
considering they are working for less at the present time. 

4234. By Mr. Paget : Do you think it necessary that the bonus should be continued so as to allow of a 
white man beinfj puitl the wages it is proposed to pay in the canefields? ] believe it should be continued 
until the farmers ge.dover the difficulty of growing cane without being hard pressed. 
4'23o. You understand that, the bonus is a measure of protection to enable people in New South Wales 
and Queensland to grow cane sugar with white labour »nly ? Yes. 

423(5. Well, it has been suggested to us that it might be of advantage if a system of discharge certificates 
were initialed amongst the labourers ol' the sugar industry just the s-ame as there is amongst the labourers 
connected with the pastoral industry — What is your opinion of that? 1 do not think they are of much use. 
I was for many years working in the sugar-cane fields, and I could always take' my place and do my work 
withoutany discharge. If my labour was satisfactory I needed no discharge. ft is the same with all 
labourers. They will go to the places where they get the fairest and best conditions 

4237. By the Chairmmn : Good man as you are — and I am sure you are a good man — do you not think 
you wou'd tind a difiieulty in getting on in places where nobody knows anything about you { I have met 
cases where a man was asked where vva? his reference. 1 would say th.it I have not got any 
reference, and if my labour did not suit, then my employee would know what to do. 

4238. Then you do not approve of the reference system ? Ko. 

4239. By Mr. Paget: It is a suggestion that has been made to us sincewehave beenon this Commission ? 
Ye.. 

4240. By the Chairman: What is the furthest place North that you ever worked ? I worked at 
Macnade Plantation, on the Herbert Kiver ? 

4241. In what month ? In July. 

4242. And how late in the summer did you work? We all finished just before Christmas. 

4243. By Mr. Paget : Were you canecutting ? Yes. 

4244. Eight up till Christmas? Yes. 

4245. "Were there many in your party ? Sixteen. 

4246. By the Chairman : Did you go back for a. second year? No ; 1 left that district after thefirstyear. 

4247. Did you ever do any navvying work, or earthwork, or tanksiuking ? Yes. 

4248. "Where ? I did navvying work when I first came to Eockhampton, 

424!) Can you compare navvying work and canecuttiug ? There is no comparison between the work in 
the caneHelds and navvying. 

425#. Winch is the harder ? I would rather do canecutting than navvying. 

4251. As regards the arduous character of the labour ? Yes. I misjht point out that we always have 
hotter weather after Christmas than we have before Christmas, and when the cane-cutting season starts 
it is rather cold. 

4252. You get into condition before the summer arrives ? Yes, we get into condition before the warm 
weather really conies on. 

4253. By Mr. Nielsim : As to the exertion required, is canecutting easier than navvying ? Y'es, it is 
not so laborious. You need to be smart and quick at canecutting, but there is not that heavy drag on 
you that you uet from navvying work and lifting ballast and muck. 

4254. By' Mr. Paget: In speaking of cauecuttiu g, Jon speak of loading as well? Yes. 

4255. We all know that loading is much heavier work than cutting? Yes. that is ri^ht. 

4256. Is there anything more you wish to add? No, nothing more, as I agree with Mr. Larcombe. 



I'e'ieh Wleey, a Native of Lifu, examined : 

4257. By the Chairman: How long have you been here ? Fourteen years. 

4258. How did you come to Australia ? I came by the steamer " Hero." 
42.09. Were you a sailor or a passenger ? T was quarter-master on the steamer. 
42(50. What made you stop here? T had to stop in Queensland. 
4201. "What have you been working at since you came here ? 
Sydney. 



14 April, 1006. 



The first work I did was for a doctor in 
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ra ,, ( . 2 When did you fir e come to Queensland? I signed on on a pearling ship to go to Torres Straite. 
^£ HoTCe did you stop up mere ? I was sevm years .n New Guinea and Thursday I 8 l aa 
19U0. engaged in pearling. 

42G4 What did y>u do then ? I came to Mackay. 

4265 Wha did you work at there? I took a contract to cut sugar cane. 

What price did you get? T got 4s. 6d. per ton to cu t and Joad „ 
42(57 Did you employ kanakas ? Yes ; I employed some ticket boys. 
4208. Did you make money at that ? 1 made enough for me. 
4269. W hat have you been doing since ? I came down here to Jockhainpton. 
4270 How lone ago ? I have been here for five } ears . 

Jan! Do you live in Queen's Park? No ; I live with my uncle m Eddmgton street, on the Taamb 
road. 

4272. Do you work ? Tes, I cut wood. ■jot 

4273. You have been asked by th» Polynesians over there to come here and give evidence ? Tes. 

4274. You had a meeting »ver there? Tes. 

4275. Toll us what they told y.u to Sa y. and wtiat they agreed that you ■h.uld tell us? Tw 
weeks ago they had a meeting, and they asked me to vome and speak for them to tiie Commiwm. Iha 
is the reason I am here to-day. . „ , , , , ,, 

4276. What do you waot to .ay— Do all the " boys " want to go home ? I asked these boys, Wha 
yon want to do iF federal Parliament say you can go home or stop ? and they all say, W e wish t 
stop in Queensland " 

4277. Did they all say that ? Yes, they all say that. 

4278. Some of them have land a.i North Rockhampton? Yes, some of them own land. 
1-279. How did they get that land— Is it held by trustees ? No ; they buy it from white people. 

4280. Where is the land-Is it in the scrub ? No, it is io I'orde street. 

4281. Have any of them got farms and gardeus ? Yea 

4282. AY here are the farms and gardens ? At the same place. 

4283. Did they buy the land ? Yes. They asked the white people to rent it. 
42H4. By Mr. Paget : 'They pay rent for it? Tes. 

4285. By the Chairman : Plenty of children ? Yes. 

4286. And none of them want to go home ? None of them. 

4287. Do you know if there are any " boys" down at Coorooman Creek ? I know some of them. 

4288. Do they want to go home ? Some' of them have sent word to their friends to say that they 
want to go home. Th» " boys" also told me to tell you that they have all been here so long that' 
not want to go home. They came here from the islands when they were young, and they became o 
and were baptised as British subjects. They signed a three years' agreement, and they like this State. 
'I hey do not want to leave this State. There is no money in their islands, and oo clothes, but in 
Qitecnshiud they have money and clothes, and they are all Christian people. That is why they do not 
wimt to leave this country. They wish t~> stop here because they like Queensland. They said to 
" Peter, our grandfather and grandmother die, and we don't want to go home." 

4289. How do you expect them to be received ? They also said to me : " If they force us to go ho 
how are we going to live? We have been here si> iong, and they will never send us back." They til 
say : " If they drive us out of this country we can do nothing ; and we must leave it to Parliament. 
Parliament savs ' go/ we go ; aud if Parliament says ' stop,' we stop." 
4200 By the Chairman : You are prepared to bow to the law ? Yes. 

4291. Is there anything more you wish to say ? Yes; 1 would like to »ay something about myself, 
am here before you and I think it is right for you to hoar me Please, sir, I did not come here under 
Polyuesian Act, because I come from New Caledoui i, and I am a French suhjeet myself. I am here wi 
British subjects, and I do not want to go to the Pacific Islands. 

4292 Tou claim protecti on as a French subject on British soil ? Tes. I saw in the paper some time 
that all coloured labour will have to clear out of Queensland, and of course I want to tell you the tru 
and that is that I do not belong to the same islands that these other "boys " come from. We all co 
from the Pacific, but T am a French subject myself, aud if you want to send us away I want the signatu 
of the French Consul so that I can be sent away on a French steamer from this colonv. I throw mvue 
on the protection of the French Consul to prevent uie from being sent back with these islanders. 
4293. I understand .you claim the protection of the Froneh Consul ? Tes ; I elatm the protection of 
French Consul, and 1 ask you to send my certificate to hii«. 
4291 I beliave there are several Lifu men here ? Yes. 

429(5. Is tht-re anything elso you have to say ? There is no use saying anything more. I have told 
story. 

Alfred Malezieux, native of New Caledonia, examined : 
*icM«. 4290. fly tin Chairman : To what island do you belong ? I am a native of New Caledonia. 
_ — ^ 4297. 1 lieu y«u are a French suhjeet ? Yes. 
( L<K,6>298 Where are you living now ?' Elphinstone lane, North Uockhampton. 

4:'.')9. What is your occupation ? I am a gardener. 

-43 Do you grow vegetables ? Tes. 

4301. Do you say you ought not to be sent awtiy because you are a French subject ? Te«. 1 claim the 
for protection ' kw d ° es not al!ow me to sto ' ) ' 1 wil1 hwe fc0 a PP*y to the French Consul 

4302. Is there anything more you want to say? I want to point out that the la w in France is that ail 
Siidrpn'hn ^ eF wha * l\ the na *°™^ of their parents, are French subjects. In the same way, *U 
«M P, Zr IT G B J» h "J 1 **''. ™ d have ,.o right to send them away to the islands. 
S.!' ?A I t " T ^ H0W o d,d .-™ Comtt to ^ecnsland ? I came in a labour vessel. 

W here tro in From Sandwich. 

4305. Did you come to work in the canefields ? Tes. 

4306. Did you sigu an agreement ? Y< s. 

So8 L 6 /; In ablC t0 l ' 6 p d write »; hl;n - Y0U si S ned ihnt agreement ? Tes. 
4308. By the Chairman : Can ) ou read French ? Tes. 



tie' 
ill 
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4309. By Mr. Nielson : And English too ? Yes. A - M81 ' 

4310. Did the Government agent explain it all to you that you were coining to Queensland for three years? 

Yes. 14ApriJ 

4311. And when your three years were up you were to go back again ? No ; he said when my three years 
were up if I wanted to stop in Queensland I could do so, but if I wished to go back to the islands I could 
please myself. He told me if I wanted to stay that the Government would allow me to stay. He told 
me that I could not be recruited as a native of New Caledonia, so he put me on as a Sandwich man, where 
he t»ok me. 

4312. You signed as a Sandwich man? Yes, and I was told that when I finished my three years I could 
stop here as a New Caledonian. 

4313. You are aware that £5 was paid to the Goyernment here to take you back home ? Yes. 

4314. Did the Government agent tell you that the money would be here to pay for your return passage 
to Sandwich any time you liked ? Yes. 

4315. How are you going to prove that you are a French subject ? I was working on board ship, and I 
can prove it by telling you the names of the places. 

4316. You signed to tlio effect that you belonged to Sandwich ? Yes, because I wanted to come to 
Queensland, and they would not pass me if I came as a New Culedouian born man. 

4317. W h a t year did you eonie httre? In 1S89 or 1890. 

4318. What ship ? The "Para." 

4319. Who was the agent ? De Vaux, 

4320. Were you born in New Caledonia ? Yes ; in Noumea. 

4321. Do they register births in Noumea? Yes. 

4322. Could you get a certificate of your birth if you wrote for it ? I have lived here for twenty years 
now, and I do not know whom to write to. 

4323. In what year were you born ? In 1870. 

4324. What day aud what month ? 2nd of May. 

4325. By the Chairman : Your father's uame was Malezieux ? Yes ; he was an officer in the French 
army. 

4326. Have you anything more to say? Yes ; what about my children ? 

4327. Have you any children ? Yes ; I have got three step-daughters. 

4328. Whom ar« you married to ? I married a New Hebrides woman, and she died last December . 

4329. How many children have you ? I have none of my own, but there are three step-children that I 
have to look after. 

4330. Where were they born ? In Bockhampton. 

4331. Who was the father of the children ? Dick Bosso, an Aoba man. 

4332. How old are these girls? Nineteen, seventeen, and fourteen. 

4333. Are they educated ? Yes. The youngest still goes to ihe State school, the next one keeps house, 
aud the eldest goes to work like myself. 

4334. Is there anything more you wish to say ? Yes. I would like to tell you that a Pacific Islander 
always gets sick when he goes back to his island. Even if a Malayta " boy" went to Ambrym, and went 
back to Malavta, he would get the island fever again ; and it is worse for those wlio come from 
Queensland, The children all die of sickness if they are sent back to the islands from Queensland. 

4335. Is there anything more ? Yes. Since we have been in Kockhamptou the islaudera have all borne 
a good character, and never commit any crime, or interfere with a white woman. The little girls are not 
afraid to walk along the Yaatnba road day or night, and they never want the protection of the police so 
long as the South Sea Islanders are there. That is all I wish to say. 



Albert Philips, Inspector of Pacific Islanders, examined: 

4336. By the Chairman: How long ha.ve you held the position of Inspector of Pacific Islanders at A, Phi 
Eockhampton ? Since the 22nd of July last. 

4337. Where were you before that ? 1 was Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders at Mackay. liApril 

4338. You have been brought into close contact with the Pacific Islanders ? Yes. 

4339. You are preparing a return which the Commission wish to obtain, giving ali particulars with 
respect to these islanders ? Yes. 

4340. And you will let us have it at some future time ? Yes. 

4341. Is there anything on the subject «f the Pacific Islanders that you wish to say to ua ? Well, as 
inspector for the Rockhampton district, and having consideration for the wishes of the islanders here, I 
think that certificates of citizenship could he issued to them aud the passage money at present held by 
the Government for them might be divided — one-half to be refunded to the employer upon the issue of 
this certificate, and the other half used in connection with the expenses of the issue. 

4342 You would issue that certificate of citizenship to a Pacific Islander who had been how long in tlie 
State — You would not give it to one who had been here only three years ? N«. I w»uld give it to all 
who had been in the State prior to the passing of the federal Act. 

4343. But that would override the federal Act altogether ? I wish it to apply to the islanders here. 

4344. You think that all these islanders living respectable lives here should be included — the exemption 
should apply to them? Yes. 

4345. By Mr. Paget : Do you think it should also apply to the islanders who have been five years in the 
State? The option might be given to them to go home if they wished to do so, but if they did not wish 
to go home they could apply for this certificate. 

4340. You are officer in charge of the Labour Bureau ? Yes. 

4347. Do many labourers avail themselves of the opportunity to register? Yes. 

4348. Do many employers avail themselves of the opportunity to secure labour through your bureau ? 
Not a great number. 

4349. Have you any statistics to show us how it has been working for the last twelve or eighteen months ? 
Last year the demand for labour totalled 194. 

4330. That was in 19i5 ? Yea. The supply was 580 in t he same year. 

4351. Do those 580 include somo who might have registered twice in the same year? Yes. 



J 
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Philip*. 4352. Would their names be included as showing that they applied more than once ? It would not appear 
-»^a--— ^ twice in the one month. . . o t- 

April, 1*06. 4353. Some men may register three or four times in the one year ? \ es. 

4354 By the Chairman : Then it may be in excess of the real number ? \es. This year, up to date, 
118 have been registered. T 
43;35. How many have you been able to secure employment tor.-' J. en. 
43.56 Is any relief issued here to travellers? Yes. 

4357. Who issues it ? I do. . , , , . 

435S. When a man applies for relief, does he register his name as in search of work ? Tea. 

4359 Many «ho applv for relief simply do so to enable them to go into the country to look for work? 
They get it to enable them to travel to another town. o ™ 

4360 Do you think the relief should be left in your hands, or should it be placed under the poliee ? The 
police report on applicants, and give me every assistance. That applies to married men. Single men I 
deal with according to circumstances. 

4361. By M>: Paget : You are referring to ltcal residents ? Yes. 

4362. By the Chairman: You are n«t referring to the swagman ? No. He gets rations to enable ldta 
to travel on. 

4363. In it not preferable that the issue of relief should be in the hands of the officer in charge of the 
Labour Bureau ? The police know more of the applicants than I do. 

4364. How cji.n the bureau know what floating labour there is unless the men who are looking for work 
register with the bureau ? I only return the applicants for employment to me. 

436;i. You do not return every man who applies for relief ? N r o. 

1366. By Mr. Paget: Is not a man necessarily an applicant for work if he applies for relief? No ; he 
is an applicant for relief to go away. Probahlv the week before he applies for relief to go away, he 
registers as an applicaut for employment. While he remains here he gets no relief rations. 

4367. In the event of a man coming into th« town and wishing to go straight on, would yon enter him 
for lelief and for employmeut, knowing that he would use the relief to go to where there might be work? 
No. I enter his name for relief only, and not for employment. 

4368. By Mr. Niehon: Have you a depot here ? Yes. 

4369. Do men avail themselves of the depot to camp in? There is no provision for them doing so. 

4370. By the Chairman : Would they be allowed to use it? I think not. 

4371. Would it uot be convenient sometimes fur the mvn to camp there fora limited time, so that, if 
employers came to you for labour, you would know where to lay your hands on it at once ? Then a care- 
t-ikj-r and a cook would be required. 

4372. Not necessarily a cook ? If a man applies for shelter, he is usually sent to the local benevolent 
asylum. 

4373. What use is made of the immigration depdt ? It is not used at present. 

4374. Can you suggest anything to make the bureau moro useful ? No. The bureau is open to both the 
applicant for labour and to the employer. 

4375. By Mr. Nielson: How often do you send returns to Brisbane ? Every month. 

4376. By the Chairman : Where is Tour office ? Upstairs here. 

4377. Is there a board outside to indicate where the office is ? No. 

4378. Then a stranger might have difficulty in finding the place. Should there not be some means of 
directing strangers to you? That is so. The Labour Bureau was up at the residence at one time, and 
occasionally an applicant goes there, and he is then directed to mv office. 

4379^ Wo i ild ir not be an improvement if a notice-board were put up outside saying that your office w 
here? Yes. 

4380. By Mr Niehon: Do you know anything about the state of the labour market outside Rock- 

hampton? ISot unless application is made to me. Then I ascertain by »wre if . eces*ary 

*J81. Otherwise, if a man comes looking for work, you cannot tell him in what districts work is plentiful? 

43S2. Hy Mr. Paget: I suppose you are more in touch with the conditions obtaining in the South than 
m the tjiigar districts? les. 

4383. Are you not inspector of orphanages here. Yes. 

onUie Ka e nge are (> " e ^ ^ ° rpbana S e9 ia the district ? There is one at Meteor Park, and there is one 

fIS w & d 70U a /l 7 dem 7 d f ° r ^ B cl y ,d L ren as the ? S row U P ? A ™T Sood demand. 

timber a t ^present * * ° f ^ 0rphanS 8enfc t0 aS a PP re "' ic ° 8 ? Mackay takes the largest 

'Yl ! 1Cy en J P l ri b ji iirm6r8 ° r b 7 t0W »*Pe°Ple ? Qhieflr by farmers. 
4389 Do von thi i ^ Vus ' '^T hare very good homes, 

the laud ? 3 Yes a ,d tie ch IdrentrewSl ^t f 7 ^ ^ e,n P lo y pd ^ h ™ er » ^ ™^ hitlers on 
employers it seen to lffi™"? f 'l 1 W « " , no complaint from the* or from their 
K It is betta? ( h? n 1 T l T lA ° yinent thnt th *y S et in the fil ™g districts. 

mju. it is oetfcei than allowing them to live about town? Much better. 
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(North Rockhampton.) 

SATURDAY, 14 APRIL, 1906. 
Present : 

Mr. fi, A. RANKING}, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mb. C. F. NIELSON, M.L.A. 

Edward Hector McKat, examined : 

4391. By the'C hair man: What are you? A turner. E, H. McKay. 

4392. Have you had much to do with the Pacific Islanders at the Sand Kills? Tea. ^— 

4393. How many are there ? About forty. 14 April, 1906. 

4394. Do you hold meetiugs there? Yes. 

4395. How many attend your meetings ? All the men, women, and children. 
439G. What do they do ? They either lease land or buy it from people down there. 

4397. What are they growing? Sweet potatoes, pineapples, and papaw apples. 

4398. Have they built e.ttages? Yes. 

4399. Have they behaved themselves well ? Yes. I have been at Yeppoon and here at all times during 
the week, and I have always found them quiet ami orderly. 

4400. By Mr. Paget: They are not given to too much drink ? No. There are exceptions, of course. 

4401. By Mr. Niehon: Have you any idea of the nature of the agreements they have with the owners 
of the land, and what rent they pay ? The name of someone etae is inserted in the agreement as trustee 



Billy W»oltam, Pacific Islander, examined : 

4402. By Mr. Nielson: Most of you " boys" own a piece of land? Yes- 

4403. You buy it ? Yes. 

4404. Do some rent theirs ? Sometimes they rent it, but they do not stop long on rented laud. 

4405. Does anyone here pay rent? I could not say. 



1 1 April,l906. 



Alfred Maleziedx, Pacific Islander, further examined : 
440(3. By Mr. Niehon : Are you paying reut? Yea. A. Mulezieui. 

4407. Whom do you pay it to ? I'o Mr. Schuffeiihauev, through Mr. U.icketts, f orthis piece of land, ^^\--«-~v 

4408. What rent do you pay ? If it is a go«d aeason wo puiy £1 every six months. I ilid not pay him UApril, 1906. 
for a long time, as there was nothing growing. 

4409 Y»u have no written agreement ? No. 

4410. Where do you live? In another place. 

4411. Is it your own house ? It belongs to my stepdaughter. 

4412. Is there anything else you want to say? Bein^ in Rockliji-npton so long, we are different now to 
the Polynesians on the islands ; and, if we are forced to go home, we will iud it very difficult to live 
there. 

4413. But do you not think a lot of the men might find it difficult to live here after this year? Yesj 
if they cannot get work. 

4414. You know that next year they will not get work — -you cannot live on nothing — Do all the "boys" 
understand that they cannot get work affcr this year? Yes. 

4415. What do you think should be done with you ? We might be put in one big settlement. A 11 here 
will go on the land if they can get it. 



Peter A beoo, Pacific Islander, examined : 

4416. By Mr. Nielson : What island do you belong to ? Aoba. P. Arroo. 

4417. How many yearn have you been in Queensland? About twenty years. ^^^-^ 

4418. Do you go out to work on the plantations ? Yes. 14April,1906. 

4419. Are you married ? No. 

4420. Have you got a house, and work here ? No. 

4421. Have you got a farm ? Yes. 

4422. How m.iny acres ? Twenty. 

4423. Whom do you rent your land from? Ted Meilland. 
4424 V\ hat do you grow ? Banana?. 

4425. What rent do yon pay ? 5s. a week for this year. 

4426. 1 low many years have you been there ? Over one year. 

4427. Did you plant the bananas ? Yes. 

4428. Did you pay any rent the first year ? £5. 

4429. What have you to pay the second year ? 5s. a week. 

4430. What will you have to pay next year ? I do not know. 

4431. Have you got an agreement? Yes. 

4432. Where is it? Mr. Byfield has it, 
44-33. Where is it ? Forty miles away. 

4434. Will you bring it and show it to Mr. Philips next week f YeB. 

4435. Does any other " boy " pay rent to Mr. Byfield in the same way ? No. 

4436. How many years have you got an agreement for? Two years, 
44H7. Have yon only planted" bananas? Yes. 

4438. You get a crop the second year ? Yes. 

4439. Your agreement will finish before you get another crop ? I get a fresh agreement then. 

4440. But suppose Mr. Byfield does not want another agreement ? He make fresh arrangement. 
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Jimmy Pentecost, Pacific Islander, examined : 
Jimmy 4441. By Mr. Nielsnn : Tou come from Pentecost ? Tea. 
Pentecost. How many year3 nave you been in Queensland ? Eighteen years. 

4443. Have you got a ticket? No. 
UApril.lOUti. j444. How you come here ? I come out longa Maryborough to work on sugar plantation. 
4415. Are you married ? No. 

4446. How long bave you been in Rockhampton ? About eleven years. _ 

4447. Do you want work ? I have a little piece of laud at Nankin Junction. 

4448. Did von buy it ? Yes. ' 
4149. \V r h6 look* after that land for you ? Mr. John McGr,ith. 

4450. Is he trustee for vou? Yes. 

4451. What do you grow? Corn, pumpkins, and potatoes. I make a hvmg. 

4452. Do you want to go home at the end of this year ? ISo. I like to go home — I like stop all the 
same. , <: 
445:}. Which do you want to do? If the Government say me go home, me go home. Suppose 
Government say no go, me stop. 

Wattoue, Pacific Islander, examined : 
Waytour. 4454. By Mr. Nidson: Are you a 1; ticket " boy ? No. 

445.5. How long have you been in Queensland? Twenty-eight years. I worked for Mr. Pattison, the 
14AprU,1906. butcher. 

4456. Are you married ? Yes ; to a woman belonging to same island as myself. 

4457. 1 low many children have you got ? Three. 

4458. Do they go to school ? Yes. 

4459. Have you got land? Yes, and a house. 
44G0. You buy it ? Yes. 

4461. What name on paper longa land? Mr. Foley and Mr. Julius. It is in my son Philip's name. 



Goi.ieen Naiito, Wife of Alick Ling, otherwise Willingil, Pacific Islander, examined : 
G. Narto. 44(39. Are you married ? Yes ; I Alick Ling's wife. 
^'^- A -^""'\ 4463. Where does he come from ? Lacon. 
14April,19»6. 4464. What island you come from ? Aoba. 

4465. Your husband got ticket ? No. 

4466. How many years has he been in Queensland ? I cannot tell you — a long time. 

4467. He go work sugar ? No; ship steal him when he little chap. 
4 168. He got land ? Yes ; this place here. 

4469. Little fellow garden ? Yes. 

4470. lie been buy him? Name on paper, Mr. Foley, Mr. Julius. 

4471. How many children you got ? One. 

4472. How old? Ten years old. 

4473. He go to school ? Yes. 

4474. Have you been married longa church ? No ; me been stop longa him. 

4475. How long have you been here ? Twenty-seven years. 

4476. Have you a ticket? No. 

4477. Why did you not get a ticket ? We not want ticket, and master say we not want it. He did no 
care about it. 

4478. Would you like to stop in Queensland? Yes. 

4479. You 00 want to go lcnga island ? IE we go home, %e belong to nobody. 

4480. Father and mother dead ? Tea. 

4481. Sister? Yes. 

4482. Brother too? Yes. All old people dead. 

4483. Who told you this ? Plenty "boy" longa my island. 

4484. Mm belong to you want to stop Queensland, too ? Yes ; he always sick. 

4485. He old man ? No, young fella ; he got asthma. 



A. Xoysin. 44%. 
f-^x^^ 4487. 
L4April,19»6. 4188. 

4489. 
4490. 
4t91. 
4492. 
4493. 
449 t. 
4405. 
4496. 
4107. 
4t9s. 
4499. 
4.-.00. 
4501. 
4.502. 
4503. 
4"j01. 
4505. 



Andrew Toysin, examined : 
By Mr. Niehon : What island do you come from ? Motlap. 
How long have you been in Queensland ? Twen! y-onc years. 
Then you are not a " ticket boy " ? No. 
You came to work on the plantations ? Yes 
A re you married ? Yes. 

Whom are you married to ? A Motlap woman. 
How long has she been here? Three years. 
Where were you married ? Longa English Church, 
Your missus here ? No. 

Does she want to go home ? No. She *ant to stop with me 
Do you want to go home ? No. No man can make me go. 
Have you been talking to other "boys " from Motlap? Yes. 
Your father and mother alive? No; both dead. 
Any brother or sister? One stop at home. 

You want to st ,p longa Queensland ? Yes. Any timo I like to go I e o 
Supposing there js no ship, how can you go home ? Then I stop all time. 
Have you got a bit of land ? No. 1 
Where do you work ? Nowhere ; I get a job sometimes, you know. 
By Mr. Paget : What work do you do ? Me no work now 
Where you work last time ? In Mackay. 
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4506. How long ago? About a couple of year ago. A - Toysin. 

4507. What did you do then ? I work at "Mackay, then I come here, then I go back to Mackay. I go to 

Mackay two or three times. HApril,l806. 

4508. Tou go up there to cut cane ? Tes. 

4509. Can you get work in this district ? Sometimes. 

4510. Are you stopping with friends now ? With my countrymen. 

Joim Ewed, Pacific Islander, eiamincd: 

4511. By Mr. Nielson : What island do you belong to ? Lifu. J- Ewed. 

4512. Are you a married man ? Tea. f — N 

4513. Tou married to white woman ? Tes. 14April,1906. 

4514. Is your wife here ? No ; she has gone into town to decorate the church for Easter Sunday. 

4515. Tou are a French subject ? Tes, Supposing we got no certificate, we free men — Can we work for 
one another if we like ? 

Mr. Phillips will explain that to you. There is nothing to prevent you working masters. 

Pkteb Wieen, Pacific Islander, further examined : 

4516. By Mr. Nielson: What do all these "boys" intend to io, seeing they cann»t work next year? I P. Wieen, 
ask them at the first meeling whether they would like to starve or to go home, and they said they would / — 
rather starve than go home. i4April,l906. 

4517. Are there many New Hebrides "boys" here? There are none but Hebrides "boys" here. 

4518. There are missionaries in every place in the New Hebrides ? Tes. 

4519. Do you not think that, if the " boys " went home, tbey could live there ? If you Jet them go one by 
one when they are willi ug to go, all right ; but, if we are forced to go, those who have been here a long 
time have got used to Queensland food — meat, (.read, rice, and every Ihing here — altogether different 
food to the food in the South Sea Islands, and when they go to the islands they are all right to-day, but 
to-morrow they get sick. 

4520. By the Chairman : Do you think that you might get sick and die because of the different food ? 
We all die by and by, but still you like to take care of yourself. 

4521. By Mr. Nielson : Tou think " boys " are better off here, and that is why you like to stop ? Tes. 
When I ask these " boys " they say, " Let the law do what it like — drive me away or shout me down, 
just the same; but I rather stop in Queensland." We are very sorry, and wfi have plenty feeling. We 
know white people doi't like black men in this country, and hute the sight of ii* ; but, if you invite your 
friend to tea in the evening, would you like to hunt him back after tea ? These " boys " just like that. 
I am a Loyalty Islander. I know God, and I know his love and peace. These " boys " no eome from 
their islands by their own will. Ship come to their islands and inakt; fool of them, and fetch them to 
this country, and now when they open their eye, ami know G-od, and get civilised, and read the Bible, and 
every three months they go to Holy Communion, I am ashamed to think you drive nway people like 
that. That is a thing 1 would not do. 

4522. Most of these "boys" are different to a lot of the "boys" who came to Queensland a couple or 
threeyears ago — newchum " boys " ? There is only one newchum "boy" here. 

4523. What about the newchum " boys" who came to the plantations a couple of years ago ? I am 
not talking about them, We are only talking about ourselves, and we are very glad to see you here 
to-day. 

4524. Do you think it very hard to send newchum " boys " home, too ? Those men can go easy, because 
they only come lately. We are very glad for thie new law to send baek newebums. We agree with that, 
but we have been here so long that we do not like to Jeave Rockhampton. 

4525. Tou think that the " boys" who have been here for eighteen or twenty years and have got married 
ought to be allowed to stop bere, the same as the " ticket boys" ? Tes. All these boys wish to have a 
new law made to give us tickets. 

4526. Tsventy-year " boys" ? Tes. 

4527. What about the " boy" who bas been here eighteen years ? I don't know, sir. If we cannot get 
work, the only thing " boys" wish is to get certificate. 

4528. What is the good of a certificate ? Then we can go anywhere we like. 

4529. Tou can go anywhere you like now if you pay the passage ? I mean «e can do any work we hke. 
These " boys" who have no agreement cannot work anywhere. If you give them a certificate, they might 
travel l,00t miles— right away to Western Australia. 

4'530. Parliament madu a law which says that, after this year, you cannot get work— all the " boys," 
exceptthe " ticket boys," are to be sent home— supposing other " b«ys " who have mairie d white women 
or island women and have babies born here want to stop in f uoeuslaiul, h«w are they g»'mg to live ? I 
suppose they go to Government by and by and ask Government for a piece of land. If Government says 
"all right," then "boys " can take a bit of land and make farms for themselves. Tf Government say they 
pav rent, we do that. , 

4531. Tou want all " boys " mnke settlement on a big piece of ground ? Tes 

4532. By the Chairman : Suppose land longabush, not close to Koekhampton, you have to go where 
Government got land? Ves. 

4533. " Boy "clear land? Tes. 

4534. Fence land ? Tes. 

4535. Government give him food for a time ? Tes ; Government give him a start, or so many years 
without paying reut. 

4536. Tou think " boys " would like that? Tes. If they agree to that, I go and see Government. 
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(Mackay.) 

TUESDAY, IT APRIL, 
Present : 

Mr. H. A. RANKING, P.M. (Chairman) _ \ 



Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 
LA. 



W.B. 
Foriyce. 



Mr. C. F. NIELSON, 
William Begq Fordtce, Cane Farmer, examined: 
4537 Bv the Chairman: Where do vou reside? Richmond. 

4538: How far is that from here ? Five and a-half miles. It « on the north mde of the Pioneer River, 
x 4539. And vou appear here as one of the representatives of the Sugar Fanners Associate? Tea. 
l7ApriUM6. 4540. What is the area of your farm ? Well, I am cultivating about dO acres^ 

4541. And how much are ynt, holding ? I am holding and looking after about 1,000 acres. I use it for 
grazing an r! general purposes. 

4542. Ho wmnch of it ie you r own property— ynu are cultivating 30 acres r les. 
4543 How much of that is cane ? 15 acres. 

4514. How many acres of cane did you cut last year? About 15 acres. 
45t5. What tonnage of cane did you get? Something over 200 tons. 
45IG. How iid you cut it, by day labour or contract ? By weekly wage. 
4547 By white or coloured labour ? White labour. 
4548. What rate of wa^es did you pay ? I paid 30s. a week and Found. 
451!). Was it local labouror floating labonr— Were theystrangers ? No ; they were not strangers. They 
were natives of the district, and men that I knew. 

4550. Of course they gave vou satisfaction? Yes- 

4551. Well, can you say wtiit, in your opinion, is a fair price to give them for a weekly wage ? At the 
present price of cane, 1 think, if you get reliable men, 30s. a week and found would be a fair wage. That 
is, provided you get reliable men. 

4552. What should the crop average to produce that wage ? It should go at least 20 tons to the acre. 

4553. By Mr. Paget : Tou would require a crop going 20 tons to the acre to enable you to pay auch 
wages ? Yea. 

4554. By the Chairman : Have you bad any experience of cutting cane by contract ? I have not. 

4555. What price are you getting for cane ? ]5s. per ton, with a bonus of 4s. 8d. per ton for white- 
grown cane. 

455G. Is that for cane of a certain density, or is that the price paid for any cane ? That is the general 
price paid. 

4557. Irrespective of density ? Tes. 

4558. By Mr. Niehon : Delivered at the mills ? Tes. 

4559. By Mr. Paget : You have no opportunity of delivering on to a tramline or the railway ? No. 
45G0. By the Chairman : What distance have you to draw it ? Between 8 and 9 miles. 

45G1. The figures you have given us show that you cm srow cane and draw it 8 or 9 miles at the price 
you get ? Tch, I can do it at that; but I do a good deal of the labour myself. I could not make it pay 
by having to cart that distance if I had to buy new horses and teams and pay wages. I would not do it 
for that price then. I bad the horses and wagons, and the mill alongside me closed down, and I had to 
cart the cane this extra distance. 

4562. Do you allow anything for your own labour? I do. If I did not cart the cane this distance the 
horses and wagous would be standing idle unless I disposed of them. Of course, everyone is not the 
same distance from the mill that I am. 

4563. By Mr. Niehon : Do they all get 15.=. a ton ? Tes. 

4564. By the Chairman : When you started canegrowing you were nearer to a mill ? Tes ; I was 
within 3 miles. 

45G5. Were you using black or white labour ? I was using black labour then. 

4566. You ha d a better time then with the black labour and short cartage— what price were you getting 
then ? We were getting 13s. a ton then. 

4567. Was there auy scarcity of white labour in the district last year ? I cannot give you any definite 
idea of that. I am in a remote corner of the district where not much cane is grown, although there used 
to be much cane grown there at one time. 

4568. Is much of the land suitable for the cultivation of cane? Nearly all of it. Most of it has been 
under cane. 

4560. Is it freehold ? Yea. 

4570. la it for sale ? Tes. 

4571. At what price ? £4 per acre. 

4572. Do you know if any was sold at that pi-ice ? No ; they cannot dispose of it at that price 

4574. By Mr. Fielson : I s it cleared f Y'es. 

4575. Has it been under the plough ? Tes. 

4576. Is there any dair ying going on there ? Tes. 

4577. They send their cream to the butter factory ? Some do, and some make butter themselvea 

* 5 I? ' A o a ^ d . e ™ and fo n r ^hour-Is it a district where labourers could get employment if they were 
settled there ? 1 tlunk so. There is now <a large mill open there 
4579. W hat mill is that ? The Farleigh mill. 

4.580. How far is it ? About 5 miles, although they would run a tramline in our direction provided the 
cane was grown. 1 

4.581. Tou outy want the people ou the land to grow the cane p Yea 

SK" ?& M J- P a age V A Hare y° u employed white labour for the ordinary cultivation of cane ? Tes. 

4583. AV hat wages did you pay ? I paid £ I a week and rations. 

15S4 By the Chairman: That is for chipping and ordinary cultivation? Tes 

S labour; ° U alWay8 ^ a t th ° Se Wage8? 1 d ° DOt re " ui,,e «*»7-two usually-and I can get 

n5!L! 9 i h ?u e ^C 7t,liUg Cl l\ t ] , 1 at y ° U W tel1 us th * fc 7° u ^ink will be of interest to us, as you have 
probably talked this over with the association ? No, there is nothing else. ' 
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Efw.vnD Swayne, Cane Parmer, and Secretary to the Pioneer River Partners and Graziers' 1 
Association, examined : f 

4587. By the Chairman : Where is your farm ? At Homebush and Plane Creek. 57 

4588. W hat area, have you got altogether ? 580 acres. 

•4589. How much of that is under cultivation ? About HO acres. 

4590. What proportion of that is under cane ? It is all cane laud. There might be an acre or so for 
other crops, such as potatoes and that sort of thing. 

4591. What number of acres did you cut last year ? About 55 acres 

4502. What tonnage did you get ? Between 1,100 and 1.200 tons. That was between the two places. 
4593. Where did you crush ? At Plane Creek and Homebush 

4594.. 'What price did you get ? I got 16s. 3frd. at Homebush and 16s Id. at Plane Cre^k. 

45575. ''hat includes the bonus ? No ; it is exclusive of the bonus. That is the mill price. 

459B. Was it white or black labour that you employed? Both. There were 200 tons taken off with 

white labour, and the balance by ktack labour. 

4597. How did you cut it — by day labour or contract ? The black labour worked day work under the 
Pacific Islanders' agreement, but the white labour w.'is done by contract. 

4598. What did you pay for the contract work ? It was let first of all for 4s„ and part of it was cut. 
Then there wan a strike aud the balance cost me 5s. 

4599. Was that for cutting and loading? Yes. 

4600. Did you lcwi ii to trams? NY into wagons. 

48ul. By Mr. Paget : You say you had 2t0 twis of cane cut by white labour at a contract price of 4s. per 
ton — was that at Plane Creek or Homebush ? Some was cut iit rach place. 

4(502. How many tons to the acre did the crop at Homebush realise ? It was a very low crop, only 6 or 
7 tons to the acre. 

4603. Did you raise the price at Homebush ? Yes ; that is where the trouble was. 

4604. Bid the men continue with the work when the price w.n raised ? One man remained, but two left, 
and I had to get two fresh hands to carry out the job. 

4605. The work was completed ? Yes, at the advanced price. 

4606. Where you cut the cane at Plane Creek, was it flat or hilly country ? It was llat. 
4K07. The country is the same at both places? Yes, so far as the country is concerned. 

40 >8. Did the cutters in both instances have to load into trams? No : into wagons in both instances. 
4(i09. And was the cane trashed or untrashed? It was uutrashed. 
4610. They trashed it as they cut it? Yes. 

4G11. Suppose the cane had been trashed, what do yon think would have been a fair thing to hare paid? 
I consider that the trashing would mean 9d. or Is. per ton to the advantage of the cutters. 

4612. You have not let auy trashing by contract ? No. 

4613. You say you think the untrashed cane means a difference of 9d. or Is. per ton in the harvesting? 
Pully 9d. per ton. 

4614. By the Chairman: Then at the worst yi.u ought to have got the cane cut for 4s. 3d., if it had 
been trashed ? Ye*. 

4615. What wages do you pay ordinarily to white men for cultivation ? I have two men on for the 
year. One ia getting £65 ptr anmim, and the other £70. They are left in charge of the place 
sometimes, and they are in a position of trust, to a certain estent. I am going backwards aud forwards 
between the two places, but these men remain. They are both good men. 

4t516. By Mr. Paget: Are they ploughmen only, or do they hoe? There is no ploughing at Plane 
Creek, as it is all scrub. The man there gets £70 a year, and looks after the " boys." At the other 
place, the man in charge ploughs principally, and does anything that is required. 

4G17. You are not employing any white men at the present moment for hoeing ? Yes, I put a man at 
hoeing. 

4618. What wages do you pay ? I pay £1 a week and found. 

4619. By the Chairman : What arrangements have you as regards wet days— do you pay them wet or 
dry? The men who are on for the whole year are paid, bnt with those 1 employ casually, if the wet 
weather prevents them from being at work, I knock them off. 

4620. Suppose it commence* to rain at 10 or 11 o'clock in the forenoon, would the men lose the whole 
day ? 1 would then put them oo to greasing the harness or something else of that kind for the day, but 
if it kept on raining next day I would knock them off. 

4621. When you knock them off do you charge them for their rations? I have never done so. I 
generally tell them to remain for a week and give them tucker. If I get hold of a good man I like to keep 
him about; the place, and so I keep him in f ood. 

4622. Suppose a man works two odd days in the week, when he comes to settle up do you charge him 
with rations? No. 

4(523. By Mr. Paget : Is it ihe practice in thi s district ? It is not the practice so far as I am aware, but 
there might be one or two instances where it is done. 
4624. But it is not the practice ? No. 

4G-J5. Have you registered a larger area of cane for the bonus this year than you did last year t Yes. 
Homebush is all registered, and at Plane Creek I estimate that I will get 800 tons with white labour 
next year. I estimate a crop of 1,300 tons there this year. I registered a portion which I know 
will yield 800 tons. 

4627. I* 
any a 

4628. " 
has : 

arrange for these men 

him have it That is all that has happened. 1 have not seen him in the mwmlim.. 

4029. '\ as anything said about the price per ton id connection with the contract .- No, but I gave him 
an idea, of what 1 expected to net it done for. 

4030. You have really not made any arrangements yet . 




No. 
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E. Sw.yne. 4631. By the Chaimian : What idea did you give him ? If I remember correctly T told him I expected 
to get it for 4b. Some of it will be hill scrub. At llomebush I have arranged to get my can^ for 4a. 
l7April,l906. That arrangement is completed. 

4632. By M r. Paget : That is for untrashed cane ? ies. _ 

4633. You are secretary of the Pioneer Hirer Farmers and Graziers Association ? Jtes 

4634. And you are intimately acquainted with the working of the farmers at Homebusn, and labour 
generally? Tee, I think so. „ , _ 
4635 Does tlie Colonial Sugar Refining Company arrange to take the farmers crops off by contract? In 
some instances, if the farm gangs can arrange to take off the farmers' crops, they do it for portion of the 
farmers, but not for all. , 

4036 That is the company contracts with a number of meu to travel round the farms and take the 
crops off, and the farmers are charged what it costs ? I think last year the arrangement was that the 
company simply introduced the labour, as it were, to the farmers and they made their •wn terms. 
46:37. Of course it must be presumed that a very much greater number of white labourers will be required 
in this district during the coming season than were engaged last season ? Yes. 
463S Owing to the much larger area that is registered and the good crop ? Yes. 

4639. Has your association made any arrangements for the increased number of labourers that will be 
required? We bavo not done anything yet towards introducing labour. 

4640. Have you made no plans at all ? We have met delegates from the Sugar Workers' Union, and 
come to an arrangement about the rates of pay. 

4641. Has the scale you fixed been agreed to by the Sugar Workers' Union ? It bas been altered. 

4642. By the Chairman : Has your association agreed to the alterations ? Yes. 
46 A3. Then the rates have beeu mutually agreed upon ? Yes. 

4644, That is for next season ? Yes. 

4645 By Mr. .Paget : Will you give us the prices that h.ive been fixed? For a crop exceeding 18 tons to 
the acre, the rate for cutting and loading into drays or wagons is 3a. per ton for untrashed enne ; a 1 the 
prices I quote are for untrashed cane. For the same tonnage, loaded into portable trams, the rate i 
3s. Gd. a ton. 

464U. Does that cover the cost of haulage of the trucks on to the main line by the contractor ? Yes. 
4647. The farmer finds the horses? Yes. From 12 to 18 tons, inclusive, the rate is 3s. 6d. a ton into 
dray or wngon, and Is. on tramlines. In both cases the contractor has to lay the tramline, move it 

the field as required, pick it up again after the job is completed, and stack it alongside the mai lir 

Under 12 tons no price is arranged. It is left open for mutual arrangement between the grower, the 
contractor, and the canecutter. In the case of burued cn.ne there is a reduction of Is. a ton on those 
rates. In this district most of the mills make a reduction to that extent on account of burnt cane, and 
so the cutting rate is reduced. 

4G48. Burnt cane has not to be trashed? ISo, it is virtually trashed by the fire. 

4649. By the Chairman: So that the contractor will really lose nothing by having to cut it for Is. a ton 
less? No. 1 know instances in which men have consented to take Is. a ton less if allowed to burn the 
cane. 

4650. By Mr. Paget : Have you made any arrangements with regard to wages during harvesting ? For 
canecutters the rate is to be 5s. a day and found. 

4651. They have to cut and load ? Yes. 

4652. By Mr. NieUon: How many hours a week have they to work ? There has been no arrangement 
about hours. 

4653. By the Chairman: What are the usual hours you work at harvesting? Making al owances for 
sto ppages, and for a shorter day on Saturday, I do not think it will come to ten hours a day. 

4651. By Mr. Paget : Has any arrangement been made with regard to the wages for field hands- 
pi ougl men and chippera ':• Sot for ploughmen, but for horee drivers during the crushing season the rates 
arc 25s, a week and found for the drivers of teams of not more than three horses, and 30s. for teams of 
more than three horses. 

4655. By the Chairman: There was a letter in the paper this morning to the effect that it is realy 
harder to driv* a team of three horses than to drive four or six ? You find lads driving two or three 
horses, but you would not like to trust them witheight or ten. I think you require a superior man to look 
after a larger team. 

4656. You think it is worth the extra money to drive the larger team? Yes. It is harder to set men to 
drive a large team. 6 

?^ o ; 1 ffA r ' rX,Vp A % a T r ? pr T nta ! ive °* the T > mers ' Association, I suppose you are aware that 
something I ke 0,000 Pacific Islanders at present employed in the sugar districts are to be deported after 
the end or tins year? Yes. 

th« .,l'Z t i:ZS"°^ t i m tok ™»"r "J? 8 «» «Wl7 *o deficiency in Ihe supply of labour entailed by 
Si -.Slur i K T "' r '? en f° S '. at «. 4li " i8 "y '»«">§ 'hem to take stjps to introduce 500 a 

F ,r me VhJXa ? —i^^'TTS '*' "^"T 5 '° H0 °'" 00 "Kricultur.l labourer, frfm 
^^E^^EZfiJSZ f0 ' ° rdi '^ Md ^ooeiogandsoon 

» sr x„e 
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4665. By Mr. Nielson: Tou understand there will always be more men required in the crushing season & S' 
than in the slack season ? Yes. 

4666. Supposing that the rates you offer in the crushing season will induce men to come here, can you 17 Apr 
suggest anything that will induce them to stop in the Black season ? I hare theories of my own, 

but I have not tried them in practice. 

4667. Tbat is what we want— your own ideas ? I think that every grower should do as much early 
planting in March and April as he possibly can. There are some classes of Jand that you cannot 
plant then. There is a good deal of wet land in this district which you cannot get on in those 
months ; but wherever it is practicable and wherever possible it should be done, weather and stute of land 
permitting. Then, from what I have read, it seenm to me that in such industries as sisal hemp cultivation 
work would be found in the slack season. The difficuliy with most of the subsidiary crops is that their 
harvesting coincides with the sugar.crusliing season, and that emphasises the difficulty ; but 1 have been 
in correspondence with Mr. Boyd, and he says that sisal hemp must be harvested once a year, but it 
does not matter what time of the year the harvesting takes place. There is a good deal of land in this 
distinct suitable for it, and it could be so worked that the harvesting seasou could come on in May aud 
June. Tliat would be after the wet season terminates. It could be carried on on a sufficiently "large 
scale to enable a number mi men to go to work in May and .June. 

4668. By Mr. Paget : Tou suggest that each grower should grow a plot of sisal hemp — that is, where 
they have suitable land ? In many cases they have not all got suitable places But it requires no 
attention after it is planted till t he harvesting time arrives. In that case the growers could plant sisal 
hemp at some little distance away from their homes, and they would only need to go to it in harvest 
time. The difficulty in growing crops at any distance from home is that a great deal of time would be 
last going to and f r o every day ; but t ha t objection would not arise in connection with the sisal hemp. 

4669. By Mr. Nielson: Do you know of any land that might be occupied by sugar- workers as homesteads 
of their own, where they could cultivate on their own account a.ny crops they wished ? Our association 
advocated years ago the establishment of farms where men could raise vegetables in their spare time, and 
save paying rent in the town. We mentioned two or three reserves in this district on which men 
could settle. 

4670. Have you no other land but reserves, because the reserves will be wanted some day, although they 
are not wonted to-day ? No, I do not know of any other land. 

4671. By the Chairman: Have you any Crown lands here ? No ; the Crown land is too far away from 
the mills. You want land adjacent to the mills. 

4672. How many miles does that term " adjacent " include ? They should be not more than 4 or 5 miles 
from it. 

4673. Do you think there is any Crown land within 4 or 5 miles ? I do not think so. 

4674. By Mr. Nielson : Are there no large plantations which have one or two large paddocks of unused 
land that they are not cultivating ? Yes ; but it is not good land. Fou want good lan4 for these homes. 
It is no use putting men on wet, poor land. Most of the good land is under cultivation, or it will be 
required for cultivation. 

4675. Is not the land thrown out of cultivation when it has not been returning crops that make it 
pay ? There might be areas of that description, but I cannot mention any just now. 1 do not know of 
any such land just where I live. Of course, you will have a better chance of hearing more on that 
point as you go round the district. 

4676. What sized area do you think would be necessary for a man to make a home on ? What our 
association asked for was for 5- acre areas. I do not think you should make the areas too large, because 
if you do they will grow cane and they will want to har\ est the cane at the same time as the rest of the 
growers are'barvestiug. 

4677. Do you not think that would be better than keeping them as labourers? Yes; but I thought you 
were asking about providing labour for the growers. 

4678. Do you not think in the interests of the State aud district that what you want here is not labourers 
but settlers ? Yes, that is so ; but nearly every farmer requires labour outside his own family at harvest 
time, and the question I was dealing with was finding labour for these men. If you turu the labourers 
into canegrowers you do not help the older cauegrowers. 

4679. It would all depend on the area ? A good man does not require a large area of land to employ 
his whole time on the cane crop. 

4680. You must know that there are a number of small farmers in my district who co-operate and 
harvest one another's crops, and scarcely employ any outside labour at all ? I did not know that. We 
have talked this matter over amongst themselves, and the objeetion to a proposal of that kind would be 
that each man would require his own labour at the same time. As soon as the cane is off, the ratoons 
require working. 

4681. By the Chairman: Supposing a labourer who was put on a piece of land had a small crop of cane, 
could he not make some arrangements with his employer to allow his labourers to cut the cane Y Yes, if 
it was only a small area ; but if it was any size, say, 1 00 tons, the labourer would probably think it would 
p ly him better to take it off himself. He would certainly want to take it off himself if he got a crop 
of 100 toiiB or over. 

4682. By Mr. Nielson : You say that you have approached the State Government to get labourers for 

4083 Where did you suggest that they should be obtained from ? The letters said Europe. So far as 
my experience goes, the Labour that wonld be suitable would be that obtained from Great Britain— that is, 
England Ireland, and Scotland— also Germany and Scandinavia Some ol the best men now m this 
district came from those countries, and they came out a- labourers a t £l a week. Now they are employers 
of labour themselves. By bringing these people out they would be labourers for a abort time, and then 
become employers and producers themselves. It would pay the country to bring out such men without 
any cost to themselves. , n ^ . m 

4684. But you do not want these men to become employers ? Yes, we do. We would have their services 
for a few years, and later on they would become employers themselves. 

4685. How is it that vou hare not taken any steps to bring these men out yourselves? There is no 
general movement being made to get them out ; but I know two who have expressed to me their intention 
of arranging to get three men out. 
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England under 



4686 By Mr. Paget: As nomicated immigrants? les. . 
s 4687. By Mr. Niehon: You are aware that you cau still nominate immigrants trt 
s Onppnsland svstem 9 Teg ■ bnt to send for a man costs £5. 

• SrSfuId to cost more than that? There were different cond.tions u.der w^ J e k 
came here, Dealing with this particular question, I consider it uould be a good thing for the State 
induce those men to come here free of cost. 

46,9 Why would it not be a good thing for you farmers to induce them to come here at your own c 0S t 
If you pav -anything towards the cost of bringing a man out, you want to be sure that he will wor 
for you when he comes here. Is it legal to employ these men when they come here ? 

4690 We are not here to give legal advice free of charge, but if you want the men to come there will b 
no trouble abo.it getting them? The objection is that if I pay a c rtam amount out ot my ow 
pocket to ferine these men here, how do I know that they will notturn round and work tor someone else a 
soon as they arrive? It is only in a few cases that these nominated immigrants are sent tor, and it 
generally done by relatives and friends. 

4691 But you are all members of the Farmers' Association, and surely one member would not blackle 
on another by employing the men that another member of the association paid to bring out ? Is the 
any organisation that is free from blacklegs ? . 

4692 Vre you aware that last year the Federal Parliament passed an Act which practically enables j 
to get labourers out under agreement under certain conditions? But hr~ - 
satisfied that there is a necessity for such labour ? 
4693. And do you not think that is a very reasonable thing to ask ? It is not for me to express an opinio 
upon that. There will be a certain amount of red tape. 

4691. By the Chairman : Surely it would not be hard to convince the Minister that the 6,000 men goin 
away will have to be replaced by 6,000 men ? No, but as regards this nominated system • 
immigration, a great number of the canegrnwers arc natives, and they do not know any pe0 p 
in the old country whom they could ask to come out, and they are not acquainted with the ol( 
country personally, and do not know what labour to indent. Those who go in for nominatin 
passengers to come out were a fair age when they left the- old country, and they know whom the 
are getting out, but in my own case if I indented labour from England I would not know whom 
was getting. 

469;3. By Mr. Niehon: Could you not correspond with a friend of yours at home, and he would kno 
who w anted to come out, and he could let you know ? Yes ; but up till lately ther* have been so man; 
obstacles in the road. It may be altered now, but up till lately there were obstacles which preventec 
people from coming here under agreement That was according to the federal Act. 
4696. Yes : but the nominated system has never been interfered with ? No. 

1697 By Mr. Paget : "Why did jour association write to the Federal Government, asking them 1 
introduce 560 or 600 immigrants ? So far as this district is concerned, it was the result of a meeting of 
committee appointed to deal with the labour Question, and it seemed to them to be desirable to r 
the matter by taking a purely local view of it. They simply took the local outlook. 
469!-:. Did your committee anticipate that there will not be sufficient white men in Queensland to supp' 
the deficiency ? I'hey considered there will be a deficiency after ihe dare of deportation. 

4699. By the Chairman : •idthey mention that they anticipated a shortage when writing to the Federa 
G-overn merit? Yen ; that was the reason for thtir request. 

4700. From what source did the communica tion go to the Federal Government ? From us, on th 
understanding lhat similar communications were being sent from the North. 

4701- You lire aware that you will have to ffunra.ntee to pay the meu the rates of wages current in the 
district? Yes. I do not dunk there is any objection to that. 

4702. The only objection would be that the man who is not acclimatised is not worth so much as the 
acclimatised man ? No Of course you require nearly the same efficiency when you are paying the same 
money. 'I'hey can hardly expect the standard wage when they arrive, but in the case of contract work, 
to which I am reh-rrin^, it is payment by results. 

471 8. By Mr. Niehon: Have you any experience of the working of the local Labour Bureau ? No. I 
have never applied there For men. 

4704. Do you know anything about the working of the bureau? No. 

4705. Apparently throughout Queensland the bureau has not given satisfaction to anybody— 'Do you 
think that a properly organised bureau would be a benefit to the sugar industry ? I should think it 
ought to be of assistance. 

4706 :Do you think your association would deal with it ? If it were to our advantage, most certainly 
we should. ^ 
4707. By Mr. Paget : Would it not be to your advantage to deal with the Labour Bureau if it were 
better organised than it. is at present? Yes ; if it were organised so that we could get suitable labour, 



, sent? 

most certainly we should avail ourselves ot" it. 
4708. By Mr. Niehw • Can y u suggest any means for making the bureau of greater assistance to the 
"u„ g f I , 11SU ' y , sU H >ose P e "P ,e requiring work should b,R aiked to register their names. I suppose 
whatis wanted is some organisation by which auy surplus in one district could be 



that is done now ; but 
made available in another district. 
4709. By Mr. Paget: That has been suggested already ? Of course engaging labour through an agent 
\^S!"id°^u? ? ?°!^ tj oi: seeing tie man yourself, and forming your own opinion as to 

should be some means of ensuring that you get the 



ii table or a it, There 



whether he is likely to be 
sort of man you want. 

4710. By the Chairman, What means would you su^st for doing that? 
that men who performed their work satisfactorily should carry a discharge. 

471 II. By Mr._N t eI,.n: Would you give a reference now if a man asLed°you for one ? Certainly. 

i practicable, would it uot be necessary for the members of 



I see it has been sugges 



4712. . 



/ the Chain 



: To make the s 



and It h i ikt would 1» !^ Jiwl 7. -fT* " U ? prC88 '* ° therwi>c ? 1 tlu " k 11 ™ uld be <! u ' te P 088lble ' 
m O n tZ?H^: iris's * the ? ma,i f Sf>me Hrrnngoment nf the kind. 



4713. Or unless he produced some document to skow why he did 
equivalent tor it. J 



dud. 

ot produce a discharge? 
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4714. By Mr. Paget : I suppose you are aware that such a system prevails in the pastoral industry? J E. Swayne. 
have read that that is so. / ^-^_a^- > 

4715. That subject has not been discussed by your association ? Not yet. 17 April, 1906. 

4716. Would it not be very much better, in the interests of the workers as well as of the employers, if 
the labourers, who are nomads a .t present, could be settled in the sugar districts on homesteads of their 
own ? Yes. 

4717. Is it not advisable that your association should formulate a scheme whereby a number of labourers 
could be settled io the district ? I think it is. "We took the matter up some years ago, and it would be 
a^very good thing if we moved in it again. 

4filK. By the Chairman : Do you not think that there is no time like the present ? Yes. 

4719. By Mr. Paget: Arc you aware that the Secretary for Lauds is taking steps at the present time to 
bring that into operation here ? I saw something in the Press to that effect. 

4720. He has practically promised to try to initiate the system here? Yes ; and I think I can safely say 
that, if our association thought it would strengthen his hands in any way, we would take the matter up 
at our next meeting. 

4721. There are lands in the district that would be suitable ? Yes. 

4722. Even although they are further away from the mills than the 5 or 6 miles that you suggest ? 
"When I mentioned that distance I had in my mind the men getting home on Saturday night and 
returning on the Sunday night. At any rate, it should be under 10 or 12 miles for the men's own sake. 

4723. "Will you consult with the president of your association and see whether the question cannot be 
discussed by the Rssooiai ion ? Yes. There is no doubt that the report of your sitting to-day will furnish 
a reason for bringing it before the next meeting of the association in about three week's time. 

4724. Judging by the evidence we have got up to the present, there is very much less trouble during the 
harvesting with labourers who are settled in the district than with labourers who have no settled homes ? 
Of course. I have heard that a great many of the men we had last year have gone out West again. If 
they had homes here that would not occur. There is a lot of land on the north side of the river which 
might be made available, but Mr. O'Riordau can give vou more definite information as to suitable areas 
in that locality. 

4725. Is there anything we have not touched upon that you would like to refer to ? Regarding the 
deportation of the kanakas, it seems to me that there is a general opinion that there will be a difficulty 
in getting them away from Queensland at the exact date fixed, and it will be illegal to employ them 
after that time. If some arrangement could be made by which they would be allowed, under permits, 
to clear land during the time they are awaiting deportation, it would be a good thing. That would not 
interfere with the bounty being paid upon the land. From what I can gather, the cost of clearing land 
by white labour is going to be almost prohibitive in some cases. 

4726. Even with the bounty ? Yes. An instance came under my notice the other day where it cost £11 
an acre to clear forest land. That might have been excessive ; but if it is going to cost anything like that, 
there will not be a great deal of land cleared after the coloured labour is gone. 

4727. By the Chairman : That is burnt off and stumped ? Yes ; got ready for the plough. 

4728. By Mr. Nielson: I have heard of a place in my district that cost more than that to clear by 
kanakas ? It has not been so here. 

4729. By the Chairman : What wages would you suggest the}' should be paid ? The wages they are 
working for now. Overtime " boys" are now getting anything from £20 to £30 a year. In fact, 1 am 
paying a "boy " £35. But, when it comes to such a high price as that, there is not very much in it. 

4730. What do you have to pay for clearing land? The contract price forthe land I am speaking of was 
48. 6d. a tree to grub and run the roots. The balance of the cost is made up by the hauling, buruiug 
off, and filling in the holes. 

4731. By Mr. Nuilson : Would it not be possible to dispose of a lot of the firewood to plantations ? In 
some eases that is done. I take it the " boys" would sooner work and earn wages than be idle. 

4732. By the Chairman: At Childers we saw a number of kanakas, who spoke of ihe risk of starvation, 
and when 1 asked them if they would go North they said, "Yes: but not under £1 a week and 
rations "? If they wanted such wages as th«se,it w«uld not be possible ; but a great many of them would 
go on working at the wages they have been getting in the past. 

4733. Would that be a heavy class of work — 1'allrng timber and grubbing timber is heavy work, is it not? 
Yes, at a certain time of the year ; but the deportation will commence just after the new 3 ear, and the 
ground is soft then and not nearly so hard as it is later on. 

4734. Is there anything else you wish to give us? I have some igures here showing the cost of the 
growing and produelion of cane under the two methods of black and white labour. 

4735. By Mr. Paget : Will you hand them in ? Yt s. [Statement subsequently tendered.] 
473G. You employ kauakas ? Yes. 

4738. The question has arisen as to the liability of the empl oyer to maintain, the islander after his 
engagement has expired, and I want to know whether you maintain the islander after his agreement has 
expired until his departure or re-engagement, under seetiou 5 of " The Pacific Islanders Act of J 892," 
or do you take advantage of Regulation 5, issued on the 25th of February, 1&90? 1 do no! maintain them 
after their agreements have expired. 

4739. You take advantage of Regulation 5? I pay the "boys" off, and, so far as I know, they walk 
about for a few days and then sign on again. 

4740. But in the event of their staying on your place after their agreements have expired, would you 
feed them ? I never have done so. 

4711. By the Chairman: Do you know that if a "boy" does not re-engage you are liable for the extra 
money to send hmi home ? There has been a lot of talk about that, and we thought that law was ultra 
vires. I would like to give the figures showing the relative cost of producing a crop of sugar-cane with 
white labour and coloured labour, respectively :— On forest land cane planted with white labour (bounty 
conditions) cost £7 18s. 2d. per acre ; and with coloured labour (old conditions) £.5 1 8 . Hi. per acre, 
which was equal to 12s>. 9d per ton for white labour, and 7s. 3d. per ton for coloured labour. On scrub 
land cane planted with white labour (bounty conditions) cost £12 7s. 6d. per acre, and with coloured labour 
(old conditions) £5 17s. Gd. per acre, which, at per ton, meant white labour lis. 9d., and coloured labour 
5s l?d For forest land an average crop of 17 tons, for scrub land an average crop of 30 tons per acre 
have been calculated on. I think it is also worth noting by jour Commission that while the increase in 
the number of white growers from the year 1900 to 1905 has been 41 per cent., the number of coloured 
growers has increased by no less than Gl per cent, during the same term. 
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Eobert Adams, Cane Farmer, examined : 
R. Ad.ro. 4742. By the Chairman : Where is your farm ? At Sandy Creek, 11 miles from Maekay. 
— v 4743 What is the size of your property ? 12 1 acres. 
l7April,iS0G.474.4.. How much of that is under cane? About 50 acres. 

4745. How much did you cut last year ? 285 tons. 

4746. From how many acres ? 28 acres. 

4747 Did you cut it by white or black labour ? By black labour. 

4748. Did you form any estimate of what it cost you to cut it? Yes, it cost 2s. per ton to cut 

^a'ro lo!ul it on to the trams r No ; to load it on to the wagons, and then I had to lift and load it 
to the trams myself. 

4750. Was that trashed cane ? No, untrashed. 

4751. Did you form any idea of what the "boys" could cut a day ? They averaged about .^0 tons a 
week. I had two " boys," and they cut 15 tons each. 

4752. At six days a week that would be 2£ tons each day ? Yes. 

4753. Have you your cane registered for the bounty? "Most of it. 

4754. Where do you propose to get your labour next year — are you able to get sufficient local lahonrs 
I will stand my chance along with the Test. 

47 55. Will you get it from this locality, or trust to the floating labour? 1 have spoken to two or three, 
but they are already engaged, and I will have to di pend on the casual labour that comes along. 
475G. Will you cut your cane by day labour or by contract ? By contract. 

4757. What will you give ? I abide Vy the decision arrived at by the representatives. 

4758. You will pay the rates that the association decides >hall be paid? Yes. 

4759. Those are the rates that Mr. Swayne gave us ? Yes. 

4760. Do you employ white labour to do chipping and that sort of thing? Yes. 

4761. What do you pay ? £ 1 a week and found. 

47G2. Have you any difficulty in getting that class of labour ? Yes. I had to plough out 8 acres 
cane through not being able to get anyone to chip it. 

47(33. Is there more white labour n«w than there was in former years ? Y'es. 
4704. Is the labour absorbed in this district increasing ? Yes; it is increasing. 
4765 Do you ever use the Labour Bureau here ? No. 

4766. You just depend on the people passiug through here ? Yes, 

4767. By Mr. Paget : You heard the evideuce which Mr. Swayne gave — Is there anything you would li 
to add to that ? J would like to endorse what Mr. Swayne said in regard to workers' homes. 

4768. By the Chairman : What do you think about it ? I endorse what he says, but I have certain idr 
on the subject myself, tu regard to the area, it ought to be according to the quality of the laud to 
settled on. As Mr. Swayne said, if you giv e a man 10 acres of first-class lani you defeat the object y 
have in view of settling labour here for the su^ar industry. 

4769. If he is a good, man, then it is desirable he should be on the land ? But it increases 
difficulty, and makes an increased demand for labour. 

4770. By Mr. Nieteon : And a very good thing, too? Yes, it is ; but it is not the end you have 

4771. By the Chairman : If it became known that men could get on like that, would it not indu 
others to go on the land, too ? Bui with regard to supplying labour for those engaged in the industry 
does not seem to meet the end which they have in view. 

4772. They would not be independent ? I do not think so, especially if they had big families. 

4773. You would have their labour for three years, and thf.t would be something gained ? I do not thi 
that they would flock here in such large numbers that it would increase the supply to a very great extei 
although 1 think it would be one of the means of keeping men in the district. 

4744. Can you suggest any other meanB ? Yes; the gchome initiated by the Workers' Union her 
That is a proposal to set apart a piece of land so that labourers who are out of employment could come 
this farm, as we term it. and be employed unlil such lime as there was employment for them. 

4775. By Mr. Paget : That is what is known as a labour colony ? Yes. 

4776. By the Chairman : That would be assisted by the State ? Yes, in the first instance ; butit ouabt 
be conducted on business lineB and made to pay for itself. 

4777. Tliere is always a percentage of human beings who will not do their best— What would you do 
these men? We have got to keep them in some maimer at the present time 
4778 What would you suggest going on as a start? If we instituted such a scheme as we are talkin* 
*52" fc ° ow ' * nd *?° BO me ? " ould uot worlt ' then the 0,,1 V thing to do would be to let them starve. 
4779. By Mr. Ntelson: What do you suggest they should grow on these farms ? 1 surest tint nil 
manner of crops should be grown. It would be like an experiment here. You read all sorts 
of things m the papers. Take the At/ricaUm-al J,urncl, for instance ; they are aluuys advocating 
people going „i for different vanelies of crop., but the farmers do not warn to do so because they do not 
know what they are going to get out of them Tho.e things could be experimented ou here. 

V t ^ IT ♦ I Government to do everything, and take all the rUh, but vou do not want the 

Cover ment to take any of the profit ? The Government are alwavs preaching that there » profit il 
those tlungs, and they would get all the profit there is in them ' 1 
* w' a f y - 8U ^ ble T d hen \ for thflt ? There is none that I know of. There are onlv these 

SstaSe " C; the y arethe ^'-dsthatl know of that are suitable wXn a rea^ 

4782. Are there any estates lying idle here? There are several lying idle on the north side of 

4783. By the Chairman: There lias been cane on it, and it has gone out of cultivation ? Yes 
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John O'Riokda.n, Cane Fanner, Dumbleton Estate, examined: 
4785 By the Chairman: What are you? A cane farmer on the Dumbleton Eatate. J. O'Riorcian. 

4786. How far ia that from Mackay ? Between 7 an.l 8 milea, on the river bank. ^-^a.-—^ 

4787. What area do you poaacss? 50 acres; an i I have leased 20 acrea and 90 acrea, chiefly for graaa, 17 April, 1906. 
though 20 acres of the 90 are fit for cultivation. 

4788. What area, did you cut li-st year ? About 25 acrea. 

4789. For what tonnage ? 380 tons. 

4790. H,v black or white labour ? I have had no blacka for the last eight yeara. 

4791. Di'i you cut by contract or by day labour? By contract last year ; previoua to that by day labour. 

4792. Trashed or untrashed ? Untrashed. 

4793 What prke per ton did you pay ? I gave 4a. a ton for loading ou to drays. 
4794. Waa it a co-operative gang? No ; a contractor with d ; iy labourera. 

4793. Do you know what the contractor paid his meu? 27s. 6d. a week and found. 

4796. Had he any difficulty in gettimg men al. those rates. No. He got men that were not used to the 
work in the beginning, and he hail to teach them, borne he had to let go, but therewere one or two who 
remain* d through with him. 

47i)7. By Mr. Paget : How long w pre they cutting yonr caoe ? From August to the end of •ctober. 

4798. By the Chairman: What did you get for your cane ? 15s. 

4799. By Mr. Paget : And 4s. 8d. bonus? Tes ; 19s. 8d, 15s. was the mill price. 

4800. By the Chairman : How much do you expect to cut this year ? About 35 acres. 

4801. Do you propose to cut it in the same way? That I do not know. Long before this time last year 
I accepted my contract, but I have had no applicati'oms so far. 

4802. I suppose you are a member of the association ? Tes. 

4803 Tou cut at their price ? Tea ; I go by the association rate aa far aa poaaible. 
4804. By Mr. Paget : How do you propoae to cut your crop ? I cannot auawer that. 
4S05. I hope you are not truating to Providence ? It is a bit early yet. I believe there are plenty of 
men about, but I have not met them. 

4806. Surely you will not allow your crop to remain on the land for want of trying to get labour? By 
no means. If all elsefaila, I ahall have to turn my own family to it and take off aa much aa I can. 

4807. By the Chairman : Tou are not in auoh a bad atate aa that ? I am not. I believe I ahall get meu, 
but I have not got them so far. 

4808. By Mr. Paget : Tou have not had any trouble hitherto iu getting the number of white men you 
wanted ? No 

4809. By the Chairman : Do you think it would be desirable to endeavour to locate the travelling labour 
in the district ? I do. 

481#. Can you suggeat any meana by which that might be done ? The only practicable scheme ia the 
one which baa been before you already. But there is one ol>jectiou that I see to that — Will the men 
accept it? 

4811. Do you not know that a great many men from the southern States come here to cut cane ? Tea. 

4812. Do you not think those men would rather aettle here than go backwards and forwards every year, 
paying steamer fares and losing time travelling? They might. All my late men were from 
Eockhamptou. Poasibly they may turn up yet, but I question if the general run of men will make 
homes here. There are a lot of men I know who will not settle down. 

4813. Thoae are aiutHe men ? Tes. They are some ot the very beat men, but they do not aeem to care 
about aettling down. Thoae are the men I espect to get by and by. 

4S14. Do you not think a man gets tired of that life ? I have not had much experieuce, but I have heard 
that men who are uaed to travelling will uot settle down. 

4815. Tou know a great deal about the laud on the north side ? Tea. 

4816. What land is available for aettlement up there ? There are three eatates which belong, I believe, 
at present to the banka. 

4817. What are the nainea of thoae eatatea ? The Cedara, Nindaroo, and Habana. 

4818. By Mr. Nidton: What is the area, of the three? I could not say, but they are very big eatates. 
In fact, with the exception of Farleigh, they comprise the whole of the laud ou the north aide. 
4819 By the Chairman ; They are all »ut of cultivation now ? Yes. 

4820. Iu what way are they being utilised ? ;Some parts of the eatatea are being purchased as farms 
from the banks, and I do not aee why the banks should not be prepared to sell the rest, if necessary. 

4821. What price ha.ve the banka been getting? I could not tell you definitely, but from £2 to £3 
an acre. 

4822. Is there any mill there ? The eatatea surround the Farleigh mill. 

4823. Do you uot think that men who want to settle down would be glad to have apiece of land on eatates 
like that ? If thev felt like me they would. 

482±. Bi{ Mr. paqet: Could they get it now if thv.y wished? I think ao. I do not know people's 
private business, but I think all the available lauds in the Mackay district are for sale if the owners can 
dispose of them. 

4825. By Mr. Nielson : At a price? Tea. 

4826. By the Chairman : Would you pay £2 or £3 an acre for it if you wanted cane land? For some 
of it. yes ; for aome of it, no. 

4827. Is it cleared? The arable areaa are cleared, because cane waa grown thereyears before. Bruah 
has gr«wu up again. 

4828. It would ill want brushing ? lea, and bringing uuder cultivation agaiu. There i a no cane now. 
There are some virgin soils yet in the very top of the mouutaina. I do not know who owes those placea. 
They hare not been cleared. 

4829 How far are thoae lands from town ? "Op to 10 or 12 milea. 

4830. By Mr. Paget: Areyou referring to Mount BlackfelloA ? Tea. It ia nearer to Farleigh mill 
than aome of the other lands I speak of, but it is very precipitoua. 

4831. By the Chairman : Do you know of any Crown I mda that would be suitable for aettlement in 
smull areaa ? No. 
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iT^StTow^nv members are there in your as sociation ? I do not know. 
P * "branch on the Farlcigh Estate, with a membership of twenty-five or thirty. 

483? Were you present when the rates of wages were fixed? I was not present when the 
fixed' bit I was at the meetings before that, when the rates were considered. 
4835 Are those the maximum rates ? I take them to be maximum rates. 

4R36 You want to pay as much less as you can ? No ; I want to do a fair thing. I would not as 
can to work under those rates. I would offer him those rates for contract work, and expect him to d 
for nothing less. Before there were any rates fixed 1 paid more ; but I was an exception I paid 
much last year-more than my neighbours— but I did not grumble at tbat. I fancy the rates are 

m7'°By the Chairman: You would not offer a man less ? Not at the tonnage. 

48M8 By Mr. Niehon : If large numbers of men come into the district this year, will your association 
lower thos» rates? No ; the association have no power to do that. So far as I know, the ratesare fixed. 

4839. Do I understand that the association has agreed with (he Sugar Workers' Union not to alter tli 
rates ? That is so ; and the growers are requested by the council of the association to abide by 

4840. ' If men come up from New South Wales on behalf of a large party of men in that State 
ascertain what rates are obtainable, can they rely up<m those rates not being reduced ? I believe 

4841. We want to know? I am only one member of the association, but I believe I can answer for 
association that they can rely on those rates. 

481-2. For the present year? Yes. Unforeseen circumstances might bring about a chaDge, but 
durinor the present year, at any rate. 

48*3. Do vou trasb your cane in this district ? No, it is not a rule of this district. In a few 
where kanakas are employed, it is done. 

4844. But that is only to keep them at something ? Yes. The farmers do not do it. 

4845. By Mr. Paget: We have hid a greatdeai of evidence from other members of the association, 
is there anything else you would like to add ? There is one thing about the Government putting 
extra cost on to the employer for sending the kanakas away. I am not a " boy " employer myself. 

4846. By Mr. Niehon : Did you ever see the agreement that is signed ? I have not seen it. 
484". Well, that fixes it — It is the agreement that dues the thing, and the Government are not doing 
a( all ? 1 employed kanakas at one time, and paid for them to come into the country. I would sug 
that "boys" who are married should be allowed to settle on land in the ilackay district which is 
given over to the weeds. You must remember that we have grown onr cane just for the accommoda 
of labour. 

4848. And not f«r personal profit at all ? No. It is simply because the white man will not go to 
top of the mountain. 

4849. 1 :vm growing cane, but it is not to accommodate anyone — it is for what I can get out of it 
suggest that, instead of compelling the married " boys " to leave the State — especially those who have 
been to school here — you should allow them to grow cane up in the mountains in the parts where the 
white man will not go. They will then be right away from the white men. 

485#. By the Chairman: What mountains do you refer to ? I refer to the sugar mountains of Mac 
— the mountains that are at present lying to the west. 

4851. Btackfellow's Mountain ? Yes; and other places, too. There are instances where grow'ng c 
on the mountains is working very well. 

4852. You advocate in the case of the kanakas that they should be settled on the reserves ? I am 
advocating anything for the kanakas at all. I am only mentioning this because it might be hard on 
" boys " who have been litre for a quarter of a century, an! have married aud raised families, if t 
have to leave the State It would be wrong to send these children of the kanakas back to the islan 
If we sent these "boys" up into the mountains they would keep to themselves, and would be able 
make a living there without interfering with anyone. 

1853. By Mr. Paprt: And keep the mills supplied ? Yea ; and the country would benefit by it. 
4851. 1'liey r.rc precipitous mountains of one in one, or one in two ? Yes. 
4855. By the Chairman : Do you refer to the reserv< s ? They are natural reserves for the black men, 
because the white meti will not take them. 
485G. You advocate that ? Yes. 
4957. Is there anything else you wish to say ? No. 

J - s ™ rL J<>H» JSmart, Manager of Tim Palms Plantation, examined : 

,C" r ^2 tSo u J tk t C,iai ™™ : W J? at ; I re y°iL ? Manager of The Palms Plantation. 
17Ap«U8l>6. ts5 j) - How f , ir la t]le plautRtlon from jvi ackliy p About 7 lni]eg 

S-f ' wl h t ■"?.?!? e9lflte A t 1 f ° r ^\ ne 2 cul V v ' ati °" ? The, ' e are about3 >0 fl0 acres under cultivation. 
1801. VV oat is the area of the estate ? A little over 8 000 acres 

^nJJJTlt'h^tad** re "' !l ''" i ' lg hU ' [t ' M0S " J ' Claye7 1,nd ' hat " """''"le to 

£ Kc^s'^attS 8 ^ a *r e ° rer ^ ~ °° ~ ™ ~* °« — * - 

?® 6 t W J?at touna ge did you average? A little over 18 tons 
S?r ' 2 y ° U CUt " bj white ° r bUlck labour ? B 7 blac k labour 

ts. 9d.?ton y ° U 6Stimate a8 t0 What ^ C ° st to CUt ? We d0 not g° ™to particulars, but it was about 
48(t7. Was it trashed or untrashed ? Trashed 

T Z?U?^£r£''S«!° f ' M — «• "** « P>«* *»* •» acres if - 
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4871. Some of that will be replanted ? It will be all replanted land. J- Smart. 

4872. You arc not intending to bring any n w land under cultivation ? Not this year. ^— — n 
48711 You will bav e to fall back on white labour after the 8lat DfCrmier ? Not if we can help it. 17AprU 1916. 
4874. What will you do if you cannot get labour to take the place of the kanakas ? We will let it out 

to white fanners if possible. 

487;j. On a royalty ? Yes, with the right of purchase. 

4876. What royalty do you propose to ask ? Is. a ton. 

4877. On what tenns are you prepared to sell ? I suppose the company are prepared to sell the whole 
estate if necessary. 

4878. What about the price? It will vary, according to the quality of the land, from £5 to £10- 

4879. With the crop on it? The crop will be at a valuation. 

4880 In case you cannot do that, are you making any arrangements to procure white labour next year? 
Not at present. We are trusting to getting farmers. We do not want any white labour — we are 
leaving that to the farmers. 

48S1. By Mr. Paget : How many farmers supply cane to The Palms mill ? About twenty. 

4882. Aro they growing it upon, the company's land or upon their own land? Our farmers are all on 

tlu- company's land. There are fix other* outside whom I did not include. 

•188:?. How many white growers are there among them ? There are sis coloured men. 

4881. Are they Pacific Isla.nders or Asiatics ? Asiatics. 

4885. Are thty small groweis? Yes. 

4886. Is the number of coloured growers for your mill increasing or decreasing? Increasing. 

44*87. At what race? There are about five more this year already. Polynesians who have never grown 
cane for us before have taken up the land during the last two months. 
4S8S. By tlie Chairman: How many Polynesians are taking up land? About thirty. 

4889. Are they " exempt boys" ? No. 

4890. By Mr. Paget : Arethey leasing land or purchasing it through trustees ? They are only leasing it 
from the company. 

4891. What are the terms? A royalty of Is. a ton. 

4892. For how many years ? For three years, with the option of renewal. 

4893. When you are making your arrangements with these Polynesians, are they advised by the 
Polynesian Inspector, or do they treat direct with you ? They trent direct with me, fcut they go to the 
Polynesian Inspector fir*t, and tell him what they are soing to do. 
•JSS4. You are aware of that ? Yes ; I send them all there. 

4895. By the Chairman : Bo you not know that some of them will not be able to carvy out that 
agreement ? We do not know that so far. 

4S9(*». You know, as a matter of fact, that they cannot stop here after the 31st December? Possibly 
they cannot get away, aui they might just as well be on tlio land as anywhere else. 

4897. What will be their position if they have to leave — Will you give them compensation for their 
crop ? Yes ; they will get a -valuation for their cane just the same as a white man would get. 
4H98. By Mr. Nielson: Is that part of the terms of the agreement? Yes. 

4899. By Mr. Paget : In the event of your being unable to lease ihe freehold during the present year, is 
it your company's intention to continue cultivation on a large scale? Not on a large scale We will do 
as much as we can so far as we think it is profitable. 

4900 With white labour? Yes. There will be nothing elae, as we cannot employ kanakas. 

4901. Then it is your company's intention, at the end of the present year, to registi r the properties? To 
try to. 

4902. And you have no experience of either doing the ordinary cultivation or harvesting cane with white 
men ? No. We had them aoine considerable time ago on the land, but they were not very encouraging. 
49o;l I am talking about things as they exist now ? No, we luive not sot them, except the ploughmen 
49#4 How many white men do you employ «n nn average? We have fifty white men on t lie estate, and 
they will be added to in the crushing seassn. They will not he added to very considerably, as those in 
the fields will go into the mills. 

4905. What do you pay for field work ? We pay the ploughmen £l a week, and the other men in 
proportion, up to £4 a week. 

4906. What is the lowest wage you pay for while labour? We pay £1 a week for men ; and learners, 
who are young lads, get from 12s to 15s. 

4907. By the Chairman: That includes rations? Yes. The married men also get houses and fuel. 

4908. By Mr. Paget: Your company is a large employer of kanaka labour, is it not? Yob. 

4909. Can you give the Commission any suggestions as to the best menus of deporting (he kanakas nest 
year? I have no idea in regard to that, as it will be a very difficult question to answer. I think 
possibly one-third of them wi'll remain at the beginning tf next year, and possibly more, but we cannot 
tell. One. third of them will remain in Queensland for three months. 

4910. It is estimated that theiv nre 5,000 or U,000 to go home, an,l we would like some suggestions a* to 
how they are to go ? I would not like to answer that question, as 1 have no idea on the subject, and it 
is a difficult matter to answer it. 

4911. You have no practical knowledge of the islands? None. 

4912. The question of maintaining the islanders after their agreement has expired has cropped up, and I 
would like to know if your company maintain their re-engagement islanders when their agreement has 
expired until they re-engnge again or go home ? If they decide to go home we keep them for a month, 
or until t"ey are able t« geta pas-sage , n . 

4913. SuPpose you paid off a number of islanders, and they remained here tor a time, would you maintain 

491?. liut^f they ^ralked about for longer than a month, do you think it is a fair thing that they should 
maintain themselves ? Yes. , 

4915 Or that eombody else should maintain them? They will either have to enter into another 
agreement, or else go home by that lime. The Polynesian inspector will see that they either enter into 
another agreement, or else go home. , , _ 

4916. By the Chairman: 9o you know a " koy named Malum! 1 JNo. 
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Bv Mr. Nielson: Did you see something in the Press, about some evidence which some « boya" 
'at Lndabev.-" boys" who came down from Mackay to join a ship at Bundaberg . Yes 
nlTfk" bovs" said he came from The Palms ? I did not see that. I did not see any ment «m 



i, aid he had a 



4917, 
\ gave a» ~- 

i. 4918. One of the " boys" said he came from The 

lll^B^Mr. Paget: He said his name was Maluini, and that hr worked at The Pal 
wife and three children ? I believe there was a name something like that. _ 

4920 He complained that it cost him £10 15s. 2d. to get t. Jundaberg, and pay Ms extra paflaage 
home ? Tes I saw that, but I did not see auything about him coming from Ihe Palms. 

4921 Re said so himself ? It was not in the evidence I read in the Queenslander. 

4922 By the Chairman : It is here in the official record of the evidence ? I did not see it. 

4923 This man had a wife and four children, and one ot the children died at the (xladstone Hospital, a iiJ 
the" man complained that it cost him £10 15s. 2i to lake himself, wife, and children dowu to Bundaberg, 
and the extra cost of the passage to the islands over and above the £5 Y When we make an agree me »t 
with "boys" they are always informed of the terms of the agreement, and they get an opportunity 
of going to the islands w he o their agreements expire; but if they wish to remain here for their own 
benefit, and do not want to go borne, they are told that if the fares rise in the future they will have to 
pay the extra amount themselves, and they say they are perfectly willing to pay it. 

4924. By Mr. Nielson: Tou know you are liable to pay that extra money? No, not that I am aware if. 
We have to pay £5 for their return passage, but if they wish to remain they will have to pay anything 
extra themselves. 

4925. If it costs £7 to send home the " boys " you have, you know you will have to pay the extra 
money ? Do you mean the newchum " boys" ? 

4926. No, the re-engaged " boys"? I am not aware that we have to pay. The Groverament took the 
whole thing out of our hands when they took £5 from us for each "boy." The Government 
satisfied, and so were we. 

4929. By the Chairman : Tou do not know that counsel gave opinion that the last employer is liable? I 
did not know that. 

4930. Are you aware that the officer in charge at Brisbane informed the officer at Mackay to collect the 
extra £2 from the last employer ? Tes ; but we disputed that. 

4931. Tou cannot dispute it, because it has been decided that that is the law ? I have not heard that. 

4932. By Mr. Paget : Are you taking any steps to free yourselves from the liability ? No ; we are 
taking no measures until we see that we are liable. 

4933. By Mr. Nielson: Have you refused to pay it ? Tes. 

4934. Did you refuse to pay it in the cnse of that particular " boy " ? I never heard of him, 

4935. By ifie Chairman: The "boy" said he was employed by Mr. Campbell at The Palms? 
is no Mr. Campbell at The Palms. 

49:)6 By Mr. Paget : It is extremely difficult for us to find out the exact employer when the " 
away ? The " bov " I refused to pay for has not gor^e yet. 
493/'. By Mr. Nielson : Is he still here ? He was there on Saturday. 

4938. By the- Chairman : Tou will have to Fall back on white labour for the cultivation of your cane, go 
can you suggest any means by which labour of that class can be made permanent in the district and can 
be encouraged to settle down and remain here, and have the labour at the disposal of the grower ? That 
would be one difficulty. I have seen men with areas of 20 acres and they settled i here with their 
families, but when they want to harvest their crop that is the time we want to harvest ours. 

4939. They would not necessarily become canegrowers, but they should have homesteads of sufficient a 
where they can live and have a c:ow, and go in for dairying, and have something for the women to g 



There 



boy 



[ understood they would become cauegrowers, 
It would 1< 



for, but they need not necessarily be cauegrowers ? 
become employers of labour themselves. 

4940. Do you not thiuk it would lessen the difficulty if we could settle men iu that way ? 
the difficulty if we could get men to settle on the land, and also get their labour. 

4941. Do you think such a scheme is practicable ? I have never thought it out. 

4942. Tou fear that they will want to be harvestiug their own cane just when yen want their lalx 
Tes. If they do not grow cane I do not know what they will do. 

4943. They would not necessarily want to do much more than keep a garden patch for theirown use 
That would not keep them alive. 

4914 By Mr. Paget ■. lut they would be earning wages during the greater part of the year, and tL 
would only work on lb™ holdings during the off season ? I do not think there are many men employed 
in the off season, eveu amonst the farmers. The demand comes duriug the harvest season. 
4J45- By theLhatrman: When there are no kanakas to fall back upon, will there not be a constant 
demand tor ,»en ? Such a state of affairs will right itself in time, but it is difieult to see how it c 
■e done. 

4946. Tou cannot offer 

49 f 7 „«,?^ r ' F * 9et: ^ 0W f¥l *£ ite meD WOuli y° u squire" on the 'company's estates if all t 
some ifea P J ° U ^ m& the kmi ° f me ° the ? ure ' 1 shaU be able to g [ve ? 



No; 1 would not like to say anythi 
on th 
l they 

4948. Cood working men ? We have not found them so dependabh 

4949. My the Chairman : Do you u.t think the reason for that is t 
floating class ot lalionv ? In a measure that in ao. 

4950. By Mr. Niehon- You could hardly expect to get a permanent man unless you could offer hit 
permanent Job ? We do not need them all the year. Ve need them when the tane^s being hnrw 



that is that you hare been dependent upoi 



When you no longer have coloured labour you will need a certain amount of 
the year round? I suppose so. We find now that we have to change them pretty 



4951. By the Chairman 
white labour all the yea. 

frequently, or else they change themselves pretty frequently 

4951. Then how io Ton expect the Co nml ssion to h„arj an opinion ? I eou W uot give yon « 
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1955. By the Chairman : Many of the kanakas have been here for twenty years and upwards? Ye?. J- Smart. 

There are some who were on the estate before I came, and I have been here twenty-two years. \ 

±956. Would you suggest a time limit beyond which you think it would be unfair to compel them to 17 April. 1906. 

return to their Islands? I would lea v e it to the -boy's" own wish whether he should return to the 

islands or not. If he wanted to go home, it would not matter if he had bee i here fifty fears. 

4957. Is there anytlung else you would like to touch upon? .No. The labuursupply is the one trouble. 



Huoh McCready, Sugar Planter, Palmyra Plantation, examined ■ 
1958. By the Chairman: What are you? A sugar-planter on Palmyra Plantation. if. 

4959. What is the urea ? About 1,100 acres. r~ 
49G0. How far is it from Machay ? About 9 miles. 17, 
4961. What area have you under cane cultivation ? About GOO acres. 

49G2. WTiat area did you cut last year ? About 350 acres. 

4963. What was the average tonnage? Not very high — about 9 tons. 

4964. White or black labour ? loth. 

4.965. Is there any of your estate registered for the bonus ? None. 

496(5. Have you formed any estimate of what it cost you to cut and load ? Is. a ton, loaded on to drays. 
49G7. By Mr. Paget : Have you any farmers supplying cane to your mill ? There are four at present. 

4968. Are any of them coloured men? Une. 

4969. By the Chairman : Is he a kanaka? No; a Malay. 

4970. By Mr. Paget: Are you prepared to lease your property to farmers for the purpose of growing 
cane for your mill ? I am prepared to sell my property if I can get anyone to purchase it, either as a 
whole or cut up into farms — that is, if I can find anyone with the money to buy it. I am not prepared 
to give it to a peivou on the chance of gettu g paid for it after aterin of years, wheu I presume the boiua 
will be withdrawn. 

4971. That is, you are not prepared to sell on terms ? I am not prepared to sell except on terms which 
will make me tolerably safe. For example, I am prepared to take one-third cash and give terms for the 
balance, but not to extend over the five years that the bonus is supposed to last. 1 am very anxious to 
do business on those terms. 

407U. By the Chairman : What do you want per acre? Tbat depeuds upon the land. It will vary 
according to quality. 

4973. (.'an you give us the minimum and the maximum? Prom £5 to £8 au acre. 

4974. What about the crop growing on it ? The crop would have to be taken at a valuation. 

4975. By Mr. Nielson : Would your land be worth from £5 to £8 an acre for any other crop than 
sugar? No. There is no land that would be value for that for any other crop that I know unless the 
labour conditions were more favourable. We are in the tropics, where nothing but tropical crops can be 
produced successfully. 

4976. Y«u still have faith in the sugar industry ? I have no faith in the sugar industry under the 
conditions that we are supposed to submit to now. I have no faith in while labour. 

4977. Yet you would not reduce the price of your land? I suppose I shall have to reduce it if 1 am 
compelled to do so. We mast make the most «f the position. 

497^. You are not that frightened of the position of the sugar industry that you are going to sacrifice 
your land? Every pound I have spent #u the place has not been wasted, but has been spent to goad 
purpose. I have already spent £21,000, and I should be very glad to dispose of the property for half 
that sum at the present moment. That shows the amount of faith 1 have in the future 
4979 By Mr. Paget : In the event of your not being able to dispose of a portion of your property during 
the current year, is it your intention to continue cultivation on a large scale after the end of this year? 
With white labour? 

4960. With white or any other labour ? I either know too little or too much to attempt such a thing. 

4981. By Mr. Nielson : You would not give it a trial ? I hav e already given it a trial. I Wave been fty 
years at the business, and know all about it, so far as that is concerned, at any rate. 

4982. You do not intend to try it again ? I do not intend to try what 1 consider an impossibility. 
49S3. What was your object in coming here to-day ? I came very unwillingly. I was asked to come. 

4984. With what object ? With the object of giving my impressions. I was asked to give evidence on 
what I consider the position will be after the withdrawal of kanaka labour. 

4985. Fou understand the object of this Commission is not to find out whether the industry can be 
worked by white labour or not— The reteu tion of the kanaka has nothing whatever to do with this 
Commission ? I was asked to come here with a specific object, and 1 came here for that purpose. 

4986. You have to take it for granted that the deportation of the. kanaka is to take place, and what we 
are inquiring about is with reference t« the best means of deporting them and substituting white men ? 
Understanding that 1 was to come here and give evideuce as to what I consider the position of the 
industry will b« ou the withdrawal of the kauaka labour, I drafted out a few rough memos., and perhaps 
I might refer to them and we will understand one another better. 1 will lirst ueaUvith the effect of 
the withdrawal of kanaka labour. Stimulated by the bonus, mid whilst good seasons last, a false 
confidence in the future will be created, which, on the withdrawal of the bonus an«l the recurrence of 
the indifferent seasons to which we arc so liable, will create disaster. The withdrawal of the kanaka 
labour will gradually force the industry into Southern latitudes less congenial to the fane, but mora 
favourable for white labour, and nearer to the great centres of the white-working population. Eren 
in those parts, when the bonus ceases and protection in the usual form becomes inoperative by reason «f 
the production overlakiug the consumption— a position already ' i sight— the industry must become 
unprofitable It will eventually, in fact is already, forcing the industry into the hands of the small 
growers of a few acres, mainly and increasingly of alien and foreign nationality who, tempted 
ov the bonus, are in many eases forcing their unfortunate wires and children to take the place of lured 
labour Already a.comparison of the country school attendance during the first and last six months of 
the year would be instructive, This system will increase a foreign element P'^-im- fewer scruples to 
make beasts of burthen of their wives and children, and which will eventually oust the British element. 
I m V y say that I t »m referring to the tropics generally from bere North. 
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fl. McCready . 49S7. Bp Mr- Nidton : Do ^ think th^ 

, kanaka s have enabled us to start an industry that gave M Per cent j * ind 16 p U tably if 

i7Apr.Ul.fl6. of sugar to the white people I ear ^J^^^^J^^ deteriorate the heahh and 
you want <t. Thu. -.^ '.11 ^^^^S Wthe Held in that way, we cannot expect ve ry 
ESKcwiJSr TaboSJ [M^bi* of the bonus, given presumably to enable grower, to 

SSple% ftheirSes and children^ do the work that is generally required of h,rel men. It is a nr, 

iSi^Vr &I bil ^vou S not think that the wives and children are included in thu term " white 
•1989. liy Mr. IVieison *• i ou ™ p t t , ■ k it ■ ail undesirable state of affairs to force women 

n rt of he world and I hare never seen that sort of thing succeed yet It has always resulted ,n the 
e rio .Son o? the ace. It is the natural law, and no one. can alter it. Certain thing, can only ttaje 
under ceZn conditions. With the removal of protection, and when our production overtakes t ne 
consumption, it will be impossible to compete with other country in the production of sugar. 
499 ) t is ,urt. the same with kanaka labour- Von cannot compete with other countries with 
kanaka labour? Yes. we can. I think «e can, because it would cost us very much lea, to produce it. 
We enn produce sugar for s. much less now. I am looking to tie iutme more than the present 
We still have the kanakas. When the kanakas go we will be entirely m the hands of white labour, and 
as we are in the tropics we can never expect a really good man to corae up here. M e cannot expect 
good men to come here and make a fair living. 

4991 Are you not offering them better wages? I consider that with the withdrawal ot protection the 
farmers will not be in a position to offer higher wages. So long as the country submits to givinp the 
industry the protection it is giving now, I do not deny that the industry will be kept on its legs, and the 
small man who is getting his work done by his wife and children will make a very good thing out of it. 
I do not dispute that for a moment. They will make a \ery good thing out of it while it lasts, but when 
it ceases what will be the position ? The country Mill have spent £±,000,000— not to save an important 
industry, but to destroy it. . 

1992. That will be at the end of five years ? Yes, but there will be a number of other victims. 1 am 
one of the old victims, and I have to go, and there will be hundreds of others created in the meantime. 

1993. There is timo enough to tackle "that difficulty when it arrives? Perhaps I am too *ar-seemg. If 
1 was satisfied to do as others are doing I would say, "Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." 
1!)91. 13ut it is no good shaking hands with the devil before you meet him? " That is true ; but I believe 
in looking the thing straight in the face. 
4995, Hut you have not got its face yet? Yes I have. 
499(5. I] o\\ much protection would you require to grow sugar with kauakn labour? Do you mean ill 
the tropics ? 

4007. Yes, with kanaka iabour? We are prepared to compete with the world. 

4998. This is the Hrst time I ever heard ot it? We do not want protection if we have the hanakas 
jMind you, I do not say it will be a success, but we are prepared to meet it. We are prepared to meet 
natural conditions. 

4999. By Mr. Paget: Before federation had you to pay duty on sugar entering the other States just the 
same a* other parts of the world ? Yes. 

5tU0. Were you competing with the world then ? Yes ; until our production overtook our consumption, 
and the protection was then inoperative. 

uOOl. But before federation did you not have to pay the same duties on your sugar entering New South 
Wales ns the sugars from Java, Fiji, and other plac< s? Yes. 

5002. Y'ou were then competing with the world ? Y'es. 

5003. And with kanaka l»bour ? Yes. Beet sugar can, even now that the European bounties have been 
withdrawn, be produced for about £8 per ton, a price which would not afford more than 10s. a ton for 
cane. 

5004. By Mr. Niels»n : Unless you got similar assistance to what thijy got ? Of course, 1 am assuming 
that there is ne protection. 

50 05. Do von know that many farmers are not getting more than that now ? Not in Xorth Queensland. 
Ot course, tlu'y ....lunatic conditions in Southern Queensland that we have not got here. 
iXAW. By the Chfurwan : They have lighter crops ? I doubt it I have been from Brisbane sigkt up, 
and my experience is that thu average yield in Southern Onocnsland compares very favourably with the 
average y ]e Id m the JNorth. The only thing is that it lakes a little longer to grow, and that the cane, 
wc-mlit Tin- weight, ih not so good. 

5007. By Mr NiOmn : They hav e clearer land ? That may be mo now, but it was not in the early dm 
when the laud vins hrst cleaved. ' 

5008. [ mean at the present time? Probably you are uerrecl „bout the present time. We cannot grow 
cane in the JN or if, tor 10s. a ton under white labour conditions. The white labourer, through his union, 
will deiminu higher pay with the alternative of a general strike, at a time when the interruption of the 
ham Ming win mean absolute ruin to the farmer and the inilluwner 

5010 n '" T.T'l ?T mi * ]e ? , V- elieVtt ",' lMk tZ ,l,i,,K8 ,trai g' lt in lhe fa <*. 

With ih . i*r . v ' l,n lY V ' , VVrL n V\ t t,win ,Kl " r " l!,, '> * t,,m t,,eir faces? I do not think so. 
a! en I. re Sewn, d T i 1 ^ 1 nm q, "L e ,n tak,,, « There is no branch of 

^^^^ wU ^^^^J"^^oiA to pay more "than a bare living wage for field 

Tfiere L a TZ.fZ g fi f 7 ^ t,,an * , ;lt : * tthe t>resent time? U de P euds «™ ^ a living wage is. 
mere are so many conflicting opinions about it b a 

K'gS,g' CT """"""' : What d '*» ■ '"'"8 »"«• mem ,„ ,„„ ? Not more thrn th. „ a!! o. we ta« 
too, , a,„ io a po s it,o„ ,„ F „,e that ot ^ '^S j*^ ^ 
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5014. Unfortunately that is not what we are trying to discover? I admit that, but I have been asked to H.McCready. 
come here and give my opinion as to the effects' of "the withdrawal of kanaka labour on the industry. 

5013. Have you estimated what it costs to gnrw a ton of cane? It varies much year by year. I could 17 Apnl,1906. 

not tell you at the present moment. A great deal is made of the cost of cutting and loading by white or 

coloured labour ; but it is not only a question of harvestim.'. There is weeding, trashing, and all sorts of 

work in addition to the cutting and loading. 

5010. By Mr. Nielson : Do y»u trash in this distTi t ? Yes. 

5017. Is it the general practice to trash? Tes, though 1 believe a great many do not trash, lam 
perfectly certain it pays to do so. 

5018. It depends, of course, upon the cost ? If you do not trauh it makes the work of cutting much 
more difficult and expensive ; and trashing increases the density of th«.> juice. If you have no labour 
to do it, yon hare to leave it to the end, and make the best job you can of it. 

5010. Do you think that the continuance of the bonus is necessary for the preservation of the industry ? 
I do. It will exist so long as the bonus is given. I presume it will not be permanent, and the country 
will discover that it has spent £4',000,000, not to save a great industry, but to destroy it, because, without 
the bonus, we shall not- be able to produce sugar profitably iu the North. 

5020. That £1,000,000 will not be lost to the country? I do not know so much about that. 

5021. It will Btill be in Australia? Of course. That is a matter the Southern people will desire to have 
a very strong voice in. 

50:23 By the Chairman: Is that all you wish to say? I only want to remark that unless the white 
labourer can command very much better wages and conditions in the North than he can get in the South, 
he will be very foolish indeed to come up and settle down in the tropics. 

5024. By Mr. Nielson : But they are commanding better wages? They are, and as long as there is a 
high rate of wages, or some other inducement is offered, you will have white men come for the purpose. 
It is only these things that will induce men to come to the tropics anywhere. So long as the industry is 
enabled to pay a good wage it will get the men. and will bave a fair chance of being able to scrape 
through somehow, hut we will not get the best men, as they will always remain in the South. A good 
man t-an always make a living in a country town. 

5025. By the Chairman : Since we have been on this Commission we have had reliable information of 
three first-das* men — three brothers — going up to the Mosman «:anecu(ting. and gettiug other work in 
the «ff season ? Yes, you will get some men t* go un. 

5020. These are a good class of men, atid I kuow they i.'ould have disposed of their labour in Rockhampton 
if they bid wished to do so? You will get men to go up there for a few years, but you will not get men 
to setlledown hi the ordinary sense 

5027. By Mr. Nielson : W ill they not settle down if they get the opportunity ? I do not think so. 

5028. Then why do y«n think they will leave the other districts ? Because in the past few years things 
have been so bad iu Australia that they have liai to travel to get work. 

5029. You do not tliiuk it is the difficulty of getting land that drives tiiem North? No; it is the 
difficulty of getting employment. 

503t. By the Chairman : The men I referred to were on Mount Morgan, and they could have been 
working there to this day if they had wished, but for some reason best known to themselves they have 
been led to go to the Mosman? Admitting that is correct, it only applies to a small number. We have 
nut felt the pinch yet. When we Use the 6,000 kanakas now in the .State, then the pinch will come. 
"Where are the men to be got to replace them ? 

5031. It is part of our mission to try to solve that difficulty— You employ AAhitc men, I understood 
you to say ? Certainly, 1 do. 

5032. Do you not think that the very fact of a planter being able to pay higher wages to white men 
necessarily proves that white men can do more work in twenty-four hours than kanakas — -that is, a 
good class of man ? I have come across one or two good men, but in the tropics the kanaka is a better 
man than a white man. But if you take a white man to his own climate he is the better man of course. 
1 have never had any labour done in the field by a white man which has approached that done with 
coloured labour. 

John Curves Funny, jtfauager of Farleigh Plantation, examined: 

5033. By 1he Chairman • What are you ? Manager of Farleigh Plantation. J, c. Penuy. 
5U34. How long have you been in that position ? Two years. ^ *^a_^- ^ 
;>0:}5. What experience have you had of that class of work ? Since 1693. _ i7Apnl,1906. 
50.30. In what localities ilid you gain that experience? In the Isis district; and |I was five years in 

Hawaii out of that time. 

5037. By Mr. Paget: Engaged in sugar growing and manufacturing? Principally in manufacturing. 
SOUS. By the Chair mmn: What labour do you employ on Farleigh? We cultivate 1,000 acres with 
kanaka labour. 

5030. "What did you cut last year ? 14,000 tons of cane from about 900 atsres, 
5040. Have you got any statistics as to what thecutting and loading cost ? No. 

5941. Can you give us any estimate? We use portnble tramlines, which reduce the cost of carting. 
5912. Whit do you think it cost you per ton? The cost with coloured labour amounted to about 2s. a 
ton. We also had some contracting with white labour at :3s. per ton 

5013. By Mr. Pa'/et : Was the latter cune registered for the bonus? No ; it was all trashed. 
5044. By the Chairman : Was it the same class of work in both casos Y Yes. 

5015. What was the average weight of the crop per acre? lb' or 17 tons. 

5040. Is 3s. a fair price to pay for cutting and loading? Yes, on this pnrtirulur land. It is level, the 
cane was trashed, and they had to use not more that half a mile of portable line. 
5047. How many kanakas have you on the plantation ? We had then about \20. 
o#48. By Mr. Nielson : What number have you got now? Ahout eighty. 
504!). When do their agreements expire? At the end of this year. 

5050. By the Chairman •. Have you commenced to make provision for labour for next year? "We are 
leasing our lands 

5051. In what sized blocks ? From 50 to 100 acres. 
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J. C. Penny. 505 9 On a royalty ? On a royalty of Is. a ton, with the option of purchase to white men. 

s 50.53. How many of these people have yon got ? About 120 farmer, on those 'terms 

l7ApriU9t6. 5054 By Mr. Paget: If the farmers decide to purchase, does the royalty go towards the p 

5055. ? By the Chairman : How long has that system been ii operation ? Three year*. 

5056. How has it worked so far ? It is working very well. We have now got a considerable number of 
desirable tenants on the land. 

— 5057. You have room for a great many more, I suppose? Yes. . 

5058. A re you taking any particular action to get more tenants ? We advertised once in the South, but 
not extensively. . , , -n 

5050. ByMr.Nidsoni What is the average price that the tenants have to pay tor the Jand j< r0 m 
£2 10s. to £4 per acre. 

50(50. .By Jfr. T^eC : What is the area of the whole estate ? 0,500 acres- 

r.06L By the Chair-man : How much of that is fit for cane«ro\ving? I should say 6,000 acres, 

5062. Then you could increase your cultivation six times ? That area of 1,0#0 acres is what we cultivate 
- ourselves. The white farmers we have are in nearly all cases men without means. 

5063. And you have to finance them ? Xes ; almost from the start. 

50(i4. Still you are satisfied with the results so far ? We nre satisfied with a great many. Ot course 
there are numbers of them who will not be a success ; but my opinion is that, if we only had time to 
follow in the same direction thai we are going, we would get enough white settlers to take up all the land. 
5065. All the land suitable for canegrowing ? Tes. 

5060. How long do you think it would take ? I should say fully ten years more, judging by the progress 
that has been made and the terni3 that have been given. 

— 5067. By Mr. Paget: Do you mean that it would take ten years more to enable you to get a sufficient 
number of farmers to keep your mill going? No; to get all white labour on the place and do away 
with coloured labour. It would take fully that long with the present bonus system. 

5068. By Mr. Niel&on : You mean at the rate at which the planters have tried to conform to the new 
conditions ? Yes. 

5069. By Mr. Paget : Or the rate at which you have tried to conform to the new conditions ? Yea ; 
I am speaking of the way in which we have been working. 

5070. By the Chairman : What is the smallest area you have leased ? .About 30 acres. 

5071. What capital would a man want to start on a farm of that area? £100 would be sufficient to give 

— him a good start, and the mill would have to advance him money to work upon. 

5072. Would he have a fair prospect of success if he started with that capital ? Yes. 

5073. Only if he were a farmer ? No ; 1 have known instances of men who have never done the work 
before, find still they are making a success of it — good, hard- working men. Another point I would like to 
mention is that our laud is chiefly covere! with a heavy growth of lantana. Nearly all the land that has 
been cleared for farmers has been cleared by black labour. We did it with our black labour and charged 
the cost to the farmers. It is very hard to get white men to clear lanta*a. 

5074. What would it cost with white labour ? Anywhere from £1 to £4 per acre, according to the 
- - - — density of the lantana. 

5075. Was all this land originally under cane ? Most of it was. 

5076. Y#u are not troubling yourselves just now about white labour ? — You are looking for white 
tenants ? Yea. 

5077. Have you any coloured tenants ? Yes. 

5078. How many ? We have thirty-five kanakas. 

5079. Any Asiatics ? We have six Hindoos and about a dozeu Japanese. 

5080. Are those included iu the 120 tenants you spoke of? Yes. 

5081. What will the position of your Pacific Island tenants be sit the eud of this year? — Are any of them 
exempt ? They are not exempt. 

508'2. Is the tenure f«r a term of years? Yes. They are under the same conditions as the other 
tenants — a five years' agreement. 

5083. By Mr. Xietson: Do you make the agreements through the Inspector of Pacific Islanders? Yes. 

5084. By the Clmtrman : Then Mr. Hornbrook knows all about them ? Yes. 
50B5. J I as he copies of them ? No ; I can show you the originals. 

5086. Do the tenants get copies ? Yes ; they are made out i ti duplicate. 

5087. By Mr. Nielson : The tact of their having agreements does not exempt them from deportation ? 

•loss. What will the position of a " boy" be who has worked on a farm for twelve or eighteen mouths- 
u ill Y.m |,av h.m the value ot the crop as it stands on tho day ho leaves? That matter has not been 

considered Ijy us. 

508!). By tl t e Chair mm, i: How long is it since you made these arrangements? Some of the "boys" 
have been working f or three years. J 
■ r »U!K). But the Act has been iti force for four years? 

5091 By Mr. Nielson : Do you not think you had better consider the matter, and not leave it to 

ImnMffit to make a law to consider it tor you, because, something is bound to be done ? 

; pinscd in 1901, and you must hare known that the kanakas would 
i you must make some provisiou for dealing with them when that 



t to make 
5092. Ihj the Chairman: This Act \ 
have to go home at the end of llMi, 
time comes ? Yes. 

^J^ll/yZl? X ^ ^ UOt able t0 hti *Z th68B l6SS(!e8 U,lder the Agricultural Holdn: 
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50!f)7. By Mr. Nielson: But if the kanaka goe3 away will he get any recompense for the value of the J- C.Penny, 
crop on. his leased farm ? I should say " yes." f — ^A^->y 
5t98. By Mr. Paget-. Are all these South Sea Island tenants married men ? Pour or five are. 17 April,1906. 

5100. Are they married to women of their own islands ? Not in every case. 

5101. Are any of them married to white women? No. One is married to an aboriginal winan. 

5102. 1 piesume Xr. Hornbrook will have particulars of those? Yes; and of the children too. 

5103. By the Chairman : And what sort of men are they a* settlers — are they sober men ? Very sober. 

5104. By Mr. Paget : Do their neighbouring tenants object to them settling on the land ? No ; 
they are very peaceable. There is no discord between them at all, so far as ITcnow. They make very 
desirable tenants. 

5105. Tou cultivate 1,000 acros by kanaka labour? Yes. 

5106. Do you intend to cultivate more land nest year? No; we wish to lease the cultivation. 

5107. Suppose you lease the cultivated land ? 'We have not been very successful in leasing cultivated 
laud. 

5108. By the Chairman: Uaveyou had men from the northern portion of New South Wales ? We have 
not. 

5109. We heard that there were a number of men coming over here in the sugar season — I should 
imagine they are just the sort of men you want, and that you would keep them ? — 

5110. By Mr. Paget, : It is not your firm's intention to coutinue cultivation on a large scale ? No. We 
will probably not cultivate more than 200 acres. 

5111. With white labour? Yes. 

5112. You have taken no steps to provide yourself with the white labour necessary after this year? Only 
in the way of tenants. 

R»iiEET McEwen, Farmer and Carrier, examined: 

5113. By the Chairman : Where do yon reside ? At Baker's Creek. 

5114. Do you grow cane? Yes. 

5115. What is the area of your farm ? 284 acres. l7Ai>ril,1906. 

5116. How much of that is under cane ? 17 acres. 

5117. How much did you cut last year ? 11 acres. 

5118. "What tonnage of cane did you get ? 42 tons. 

5119. How did you cut it, by black or white labour? White labour. 

5120. "Was it contract or day labour ? Day labour. 

5121. "What wage did you pay? £1 a-week and found all the year round. 

5122. Your ordinary men cut it ? Yes. 

5123. How many men have you employed at the present time? Two. 

5124. And you pay them £l a week ? I have increased Uieir wages to 25s. a week this year. 

5125. Are these th« same men yon had la»t year ? Vcs ; the same men. 

5126. And after an experience of some m«iths you found they were worth more money, and you gave it ? 
The crops increased. 

5127. And you found you couid afford to pay them more ? Yes. 

5128. You intend to continue to employ white labour ? Yes. 

5129. 1 believe you have turned your intention to invemiug? Yes ; that is so. 

5130. Have you invented anything in connection with the cane iudustry ? Yea. 

5131. What is it ? One is a canecutting machine and the other is a contrivance for dealing with the 
trash in the cane instead of burning it. 

5132. You invented a canecutter, and a contrivance for cutting the trash up, and burying it; have 
you brought it to perfection ? No. 

5133. Did yon submit that contrivance to anyone ? Yes. I submitted it to the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company. 

5134. What did they think about it ? The manager here said one of the inventions was a good one, but 
they would not give an opinion on the other ome. The manager in Sydney told me they would take no 
part in it, and gave me no encouragement with it. 

5135. You bring it under our notice as something to help white la.bonr with machinery, and replace 
coloured labour? That was not my intention when I came here. My intention was toi,show the difference 
in the price of cane and the p"ice of labour. That is what brought me here this afternoon. 
513(5. By Mr. Paget : That is the rati* of costbetwee n the rates for white men and black labour? Yes; 
the rates of labour and the prices that are offered for cane. 

5137. Have you a statement!' Yes ; I would like to read this document from the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company. 

5138. By the Chairman : It would be very interesting, but it is oulside the sc«pe of our inquiries ? 
I do not th'nik it is outside the scope of your inquiry. It is a contrast between the price of labour and 
the price of cane, - s . 

5139. All we want to know is how to substitute one form of labour for auol her ? It 1 thought the scope 
of the Commission was coufine>i to that only I would not have taken the trouhle to come this afternoon. 

5140. If you can give us any evidence about the settlement of white labour, about attracting white residents 
permanently to the district and putting their labour at the disposal of the growers here, we shall be 
pleased to have suggestions of that sort ? I do not think I can add anything except that I heard some 
individual say thaf 5 acres was sufficient for an agricultural labourer to settle on. Well, I tbink you 
mi<;ht as well give a man half an acre as five acres. 
514] What would you suggest as a minimum area ? 50 acres. 

514"? By Mr. Paget : As a worker's homestead where the owner or leaseholder is supposed togoontand 
earn" his living— this is to be his hom e ? Yes ; he will give one year to us as a labourer, and the following 
year he will become an employer, and compete with us for labour. 

51 ¥i By Mr. Nielson : "Where would lie get the land? Welt, I understand the Government ha^e it in 
their power to resume this, that, and the other estate. They are doing it throughout the State. 
5144 Some of the landowners in this district believe in that policy i les. 
5145. You have 284 acres, and you only cut 17 acres of cane ? Yes, 
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• 5146 Wouli you give up some of your laud for cultiv ation 
x It cost me £25 au acre to clear and put a crop ou it. 1 a 



vould have no hesitation in doing so. 
f ullv sorry that you canuot read this 
tamVu'tVaV'l consider it comeS within the .cope of your inquiry, and it would go a long way 
towards solviug the question. 

Philip Kiewax, Cane Farmer, Dumbleton Estate, examined : 
51 4,7 By the Cluzirman : What are yon ? A cane farmer ou the Dumbleton Estate. 
5U&. What is the acreage of y— 
51 19. How i 



5150. How 
5131. F< 
5152. Di 
515;3. B; 
II 



c farm ? 104 acres, 
nuch is under caue? About 75 acres, 
nuch did you cut last year ? About 50 acres. 



mire v i 50 tons, 
with white or black labour? With white labour. 



ton ? ' 4s. a ton c-ut and loaded into m dray, and reloaded on to the trucks. 
Sl»5 Trashed or uutrashed ? Untrashed. . , 

n£i. You have done a lot of hard work yourself? I have done all that » going on the farm. 

5157. Do you consider Is. a ton a fair price ? Yes. Evidently the men thought so too 

5158. That is the price which the Farmers' Association has fixed for this year? Fes. Of course no rate 
was fixed last year. _ 

5159. Did you have any difficulty in getting men to do it r 1 JNo 

5160. Do you anticipate auy difficulty in getting labour this year? I have a contract let for this year, so 
that I shall not lave much difficulty. 

5lb'l. By Mr. Paget: What would be aboutthe contract price for reloading on to the trucks from the 
dray ? The year before last it cost me 9d. a ton. 

5162. With white labour ? Yes. 

5163. I nresume you are registered for nhite labour? Yes. 

5164. What wages do vou pay for ploughmen ? Jn the crushing sea-sou I pay from 22s. 6d. to 25s. a 
week, and £l a week iii slackseasons for permanent hands, with no stoppage for wet days. Of course in 
the case of men who are working for a week or two their work stops when the wet weather comes. 

5165. You do not charge them for their keep for the days they have to knock off? Xo. I would uot 
like to try that. 

5166. Have you given attention to the question of nettling some of the floating labour in the locality? 
It would he a good thing if they would settle, hut I do not think they cure about it. 

5167. Would not the married men among them cure to settle down ? So. The big proportion are single 
men. 

5168 In it not probable that they are single men because they have not been able to get a- home? That 
is very probable, but they have no great opinion of set tling down. They are q uite satisfied if we give 
them a hur tiling for doing «ur work. If we had wsrk all tie yearround, I think they would stop with 
us. 

5169. VVould they not stop if they had homes in the district to which they could go when they were not 
working for you ? Yes, but it would be better if we had some industries in which they could get 
employment during the slack season. 

5170. Is there anything in growing sisal hemp? A fellow is a bit frightened to tackle it. You have to 
put out a good bit of money. There is a living io sugar, and you do not like to take any chances. 

5171. But if you gave men 50 acres? The Department of Agriculture tell us sisal hemp is a good thing, 
and I fancy there would be a living in it as good as wasjen. 

5172. It is a crop that would not require much attention? Yes. There are a few plants growing where 
I am, and they seem to grow without auy care. 

5173. Can you give ns any other suggestions which might be useful to us ? If something could be done 
in the way of nationalising the liquor traffic, it would be a good thing. I do not want to make any charge 
of drunkenness agaiust the men. 

5171. A good deal of money might be saved if less liquor was sold? Yes; and if there was oulv good 
grog sold, the men would not suffer so much from a Saturday night's spree. 

5175. Is there much trouble with the men on a Monday morning ? 1 have had no trouble. The men 
always come back so long as I have work for them ; but whou the job is linished the publican crets all the 
money. 

5176. If -a man had a home and some incentive to save awl put his money into his own ground would 
not that meet the difficulty? Ye R ; but it would be much better to take away the temptation that the 
public house offer*. I am not "barracking " for the cold, water business at all. 

5177. 1 here will be a great many more white men required in tho industry after this year— Can you 
oiler any suggestion to the tbmmi«sion as to how men can be induced to come to the sugar districts » 1 
fi'iild nut; but according to all reports there is a tremendous amount of unemployed labour in the West, 
and d the conditions wn, inaio attractive enough on the coast, [ think they would work for us 

r n ? \ a * m S'nto cmisiderahon that the conditions in the West are improving erew dav? Even 
l%l ™ \ B * 8t 18 hlirdly *l ble ° ffer 8llch P«™=u.ent employment as the sugar districts. " 
517.1. Then it m your opinion tha.t the Western men would come tc, work on the coast if they could -et 
permanent employment? A lot of them have come here during the last few years, and they worked [very 

T^Xl^^ 7Z^ er ° WU W ° rk rf a « d "u-abouidng? I -uld not say. 

-rthe^ 

gh the shearing season. 



aud l hen there were plentv of men walki: 
5182 . We have 5,000,00.1 m«re sheep in the Si at 



all the big cities who could be utilis 
5183. By the Chairmtii : Is there anvthing else you wish to g 
land on the Noi-th side could be bought for £2 or £3 an acre 
£i an awe was offered, and the auctioneer said it was not goiin 



r sheep. 



from this district, 

numbers oE unemployed iu 

lias been stated that some of (he 
ted an auetion sale iu town, when 
a than £r> an acre, 
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0184. "What land was that ? Part of the Cedars estate. p - Kirwan. 

5185. Was tlio laud sold ? Not at auction ; but I believe it was taken up privately afterwards. t — ^ — \ 

5186. At something like £5 an acre? I suppose so, if they could not allow it to go for less. 17April,190S. 
5lb7. Do you think a man could afford to pay £5 an acre for that land? I do not. 

5188. By Mr. Niehon: Do you know of any available CrOwn lands in the district? Only the land at 

Silent Grove, and (hat ia too far away. 

5L89. How far is it? 10 or 50 miles from here. 

5190. How far is it from the railway line? It is or 6 miles from McGregor'?. Creek Tramway. 

5191. If it is not too far for people to come from New South Wales;, and from the West, that is not too 
far away ? You are l ight there ; but I take it that the idea is to keep men near their work. 

5192. Do you know where to look for men now ? You can pick them off the road. 

5193. Have you any knowledge of the working of the labour Bureau ? No. 

5194. You never avail yourself of it ? I have never ha* any need to. As a rule ! can get more men 
than I want. 

5195. You are one of the fortunate people ? I think nearly every farmer in the district has been in the 
same position. If. has been more trouble turning men away than getting them. 

5l!>6. Do you think there will be plenty of men this year? I fancy so. There has been no scarcity so 
far, and I do not see why we should not hiive plenty this year. 

5197. Waft: l&rft any scarcity of white labour last year? When I wanted men for chipping in the 
crushing season 1 had no difficulty in getting them. 



Hently Tong»a, Pacifi c Islander, examined : 

5198. By tlie Chairman: How long have you been in Queensland ? Twenty-two years. 

5199. By Mr. Niehon: You got a ticket ? No. ^ 

5200. By the Chairman : Are you married ? No. 1/ 

5201. Where are you working? I am a farmer growing sugar. 

5202. Where ? Homebush. 

520:J. What is that paper you have got? It is a Pacific Islanders' petition. 
5201. Do you want it read? I can read it myself. 

5205. By Mr. Paget : How many acres have you on your farm at Homebush ? Fifty acres. 

5206. How many acres have you under cane? Ten acres under cane. 

5207. How long have you had that farm ? Three yenrs. 

5208. And how much «lo you pay ? £20 a year. 

5209. Any royalty ? No. 

5210. Prom whom do you rent that farm ? From Mr. "Walker, on the Broadsound road. 

5211. By the Chairman: How many years" lease have you got ? I stop there three years, and I have 
another three years more. 

5212. By and by you have to go back to Tongoa, what become of land — you sell 'em? 

5213. You hope you no have to go back ? I hope not. 

5211. By Mi: Paget: When you come to Queensland first you work at sugar plantation? Yes, The 
Palms plantation. 

5215. You wish to read that letter ? Yes. 
Letter read as follows : — ■ 

Pacific Islanders' Association. 

To the Members, Sugar Commission. 

Sirs, — We ask you to leave all the "boys" who want to stop in Queensland alone. Some 
of the " boys" have got ground, and houses, and horses, atid drays and ploughs, and plenty of 
other things, and they have spent all their money and a lot they have borrowed from their 
mates, in buying these things, and building houses and fences and doing work. Jlany of 
them are married, and have wives, and children born in Queenslaud, and they don't want the 
children to go back to islands, because they think a lot would die because the tucker and way 
of living at the islands are not the same as in Queensland. Also the children learn in 
Queensland, but do not at the islands. Some men are married to women from other islands, 
and it would not be safe for either to go to the otln r's place; and what about the children if 
they separate ? 

Plenty men came to Queensland because of trouble at home, and if they went back they 
would be killed, and so they a; e frightened to go. And plenty of men who have been away 
for ten years or more (some twenty, and some thirty) have been forgotten by all their people 
at home, and would be all the same newclmms. Na one would care tor them if they went 
back ; they would have to buy evervfching fresh, and hegin all new ; ro one to help them, and 
most of their old friends «lead or go'ne away. The white men asked us to come tothis country 
and work for them, and the Government asked us to come, and said they would look out for 
us if we came, and we came and trusted to the while men, and now if lie does not want us 
a.ny more all right, but he should let us alone; we don't want to do him any harm, we only 
sav don't drive us away. Plenty who don't care will go home themselves, but please don't 
drive away those who want to stop ; you brought us here, we did not come ourselves. 

We Ljive you the names of some of our people who are married and living in Mackay, 
with the names of their wives, and how many children they have. You will see that some of 
them are married to women of different islands to themselves. 

For Pacific Tslandera' Association, 

HENRY TONGOA, Chairman. 
Maekay, 17th April, 1906. 

5216. By Mr. Niehon : How long you been on this farm yon got ? Three years. 
5>l7 You only got 10 acres of cane? Yes. 

5218. Is the rest of the ground good for cane? Yes ; it « good ground. 
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H. Tongoa. 5019 What are you doing with the other 40 acres? I am going to plant more cane. 

, < x 5220: Ton pay £20 per year for thr e year. ? Yes ; J pay rent, and paj '1-afces. 

WAprO, 1806.5221. How many tons of cane did you cut last year ? About 45 tons last year. 

5322, Did you pay rent; last year? Yes. 

5223. Hnwmauv tons you think you gettbis year? About the same. 

522 !. What sort of crop are you going to have this year- You ought to know what it looks like now ? J 

think I migbt get 100 tons this year. 

5993 If ow much do you get for your cane ? 14s. a ton. 

522(5. Have you got to cart it to the mill ? We have to bring it to the line. 

5227. 1 low many mates help you ? Two "boys" work for me, and myself. 

5228. Are all these " boys " in court working ? Yes ; they all farmers. 
52m Have they got leased places ? Yes. 

52:J(). Do the "boys" think that if they lease country they will be allowed to stop here ? I hey will 
stick to their lease- , „ „ ,, . , 

5231. Tho " boys" think because they gotleases they will not have to go away ? Yea ; they tluok they 
got leases lihey be all right. You cannot make them lenve the land if they take up lease. 
52:12. Who told you that ? They been to school, and they learn that at school. i'bey know all about it, 
Thev know if they take up land they all right. 

52:33. When these " boys " make agreement, they go and see Mr. Hornbrook every time ? Yes. 
52:U. When they signed agreemeut did they see Mr. J lornbrook ? Yes. 
52:55. Did Mi-. lUrnbrook write it? Yes. 

524<i. Did Mr. Hornbrook tell you that you would not he sent away if you had leases ? No. 
52:i7. Did the man uho ownstheland tell you that? Yes. 

52:13. You made lease* so that you and other " boys " stop in Queensland ? Yes. 

5239. Well, you tell the rest of" your countrymen who have not got leases not to make any more on that 
chance ? Some " boys" make a lease, and they stick to it. 

52)0. Who told you that ? They all know it. They all right White men get job now, and they take 
up a farm to make a liv'uig. 

52 1 1 . By Mr. Paget : They do not want to walk about and loaf ? No. 
521-2. "\\ hy do they not go home ? They want to stop in Queensland. 

Tie Ofaiirman : Well, you tell "boy" not to take out any more new leases. 
oM'1. By Mr. Niehon: That will not make "boy" stop in Queensland — -you see Mr. Hornbrook and he 
will tell you -what is right ? Yes. 

5241, Any New Hebrides " boy" here ? Very few here. 
52 15. Jijf Mr. Paget ■. Plenty of Malayta " boy" ? Yes. 

52K). By Mr. Nielson : Do they want to go home ? No ; they all want to stop. 

5247. By Mr. Paget: Suppose the G-overnuumt speak and say you have to go back? Then what about 
the white men in the country bclonga to the " boys " ? If the " boys " go back what about the white 
men in the islands ? If the " boys " have to leave Queensland then the white men will Have to leave tho 
islands. 

524$. Would these "boys" like to go to one place in the islands and grow cocoanut altogether? I do not 
thiuk bo. 

5249. By Mr. Nielson: You think "boys " plenty gammon here, and say, "Suppose ' boys ' sent from 
Queensland then white men will be sent from is hinds." — You think by saying that that they will allow 
you to stop in Queensland ? If the " boys " have got to go back thea the white men have to leave the 
islands. 

:>2r>0. There is plenty of room for you all down there ? Yes ; but if " boys " go now they make a row, 
and that no good. 

5251. That sort of talk will not frighten the Government of this country? I no want to frighten. 

5252. By Mr. Paget : That talk no good ? Well, " bovs " want to stop. 

5253. Ave you a missionary " boy " ? Yes. 

5254. Don't you think you could do a lot of good if you went home and converted some of your country- 
men ? I th ink so. J 

5235. Did you understand English when you first came here ? No. 



James Tait, a Member of the Sugar Workers' Union, examined : 
">'■ 525G. By the Chairman: You are a member of the Nu^ir Workers' Union? Yes. 
-^-~\ 52/57. f lave you been deputed to give evidence ? Vi s. 
l7Apr.J,ID06. 6258. I hoi fore this is a new union? Comparative! v m-w. It was only started last year 
5259, W hat number of members has it ? Between 160 and 170 at present. 

Smother day ^ ^ a conference with t,,e Omars' Association ? There was a conference of delegates 
52G1. And a mutual agreement was arrived at as to the rate of wages ? A scale of rates for eaneeuttine 

TiV£LS clgrCffL It poll. & 

52(i2. Did jrou hear Mr. Swayne's evidence ? I hear.l part of it. 
52f>8. W.as it con^et ? So far as I know it was. 

S. WUat ^' kk n , ce do J " ™\ . to f r e u * ? The particular question that was discussed bv the union 
deporS 9 " " " rerS C ° Uld be ° btaiued t0 re P lace ihe i9lander9 wl, ° are t0 

f^L^f J° U thi S * ™l f6ar °l a shor , t:i & e d kbour ? 1 do «* thiQk so, and the general feelin* 
roS » ^asonable inducements are offered, there will be a sufficiency of labour. 

n ^'rT^t ' ; Inducements such as are offered by the scale of wage* that has been mutually agreed 
m e he farmland ^ "° " c 1 nnecutter > hut «*" ™* Poetical eanecutter* as deleJawTff 

?SS n r ™' they a Pl ,arentl y think it is sufficient inducement 

S iaft 80 fZZ a l\Zv: lr Ul G ' nemberS ° f J0Ur Uni ° n arG C0UCerned ' they are « oin K t0 * rc t0 
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5268. Did not the union pass a resolution that they would do so? Tt has not been submitted for J - 're- 
confirmation yet. ^—^_a_-— ^ 
5200. When is it likely to be submitted ? I do not know when the next meeting takes place. The 17April,i90^ 
secretary is away in the South, and will not be back for a week or two. 

5270. How can labourers be attracted to the district and induced to settle down ? The Mackay "Workers' 
Union, with which I am connected, for a number of years p ist have advocated workers' homes, and a 
scheme was submitted some years ago. The idea was that Cro^n lands within a reasonable distance 
should be divided into comparatively small areas — -say, 5 acres—with the idea that the workers should 
establish homes on those places, and put in their spare time in cultivating them. 

5271. What would you consider a reasonable distance from mills for homes of that sort ? A good deal 
would depend upon the means of communication, Along a railway 10 or 15 miles would be nothing, but 
it would he too far in a part of the country where they had to ride or drive 

5271a. Too far for men to go backwards and forwards every day ? That was not the idea. 

5272. At the week end ? Yes ; or perhaps once a month. 

527,1 Are not «tme steps he:ing taken by the Secretary for Lands to carry out the idea in this district? 
I have read in the papers that Mr. Denham has taken the matter up. 

527-1!. With respect to two reserves ? I do not know whether anything was proposed with regard to 
any particular piece of land. 

5275. Do you know the Silent Grove land ? 1 do not know much about the country up there, hut I think 
it is rather far away for workers' homes. 

5276. Are there any Crown lands around Mackay that could be set aside for this purpose ? I am not 
well acqnainted with the lands of the district. 

5277. Do you approve of the plan ? Yes. 

5278. One witness said that the people whom it is desirable to get to settle down are a restless class 
who will not settle down — what is your opinio* ? A proportion of them are like that, but I think there 
is a better class of nei coming into the district lately. 

5279. By Mr. Paget : It is well worth while for your union to consider whether it will not be advisable 
to get those men to settle down, and you might endeavour to formulate some scheme ? It might be 
worth considering. 

5280. By Mr. Paget : The question has also arisen as to whether a system of discharge certificates might 
not be a good thing in connection with the sugar industry — What is your opinion about that? Well, I 
think it might not be a. bad line. 

5281. That is for references ? Yes ; a system of references. It has been in vogue in almost all 
trades here. 

5282. You are aware that it is in vogue in tie pastoral industry ? Yes ; I believe it is. 

5283. Well, do you think it would be of service to have something on the same lines ? Yea ; it might Tie 
of service. 

5281' By Mr. N-ielson: Do you know anything about the Labour bureau in this lown? No; I do not 
know much about it. The bureau might he made useful in this connection as it is possible to do so 
528.;. Can you tell why it has not been made use of hitherto ? I do not know a great deal about it, but V 
know there are a number of men who rather distrust it, because they are inclined to think it is an 
institution for cutting down wages. 

5286. By Mr. Paget: Why? I do not know. There is that feeling amongst numbers. 

5287. By Mr. Nielso/i : There is no feeling without a cause ? There is a certain amount of distrnst about 
it, but [ do not think it should be impossible to overcome it. 

5288. Have your union not discussed this matter at all ? Not in connection with the Labour Bureau. 

5289. Do you not think it would be a real good subject for your union to discuss ? Tt might be worth 
their while to talk about it. 

5200. I presume that the union's duty does not begin and end by simply framing a scale of wages ? It is 
only in the initiatory stage yet, and we have not had an opportunity ot going into many matters. 
529 L. Yon think there is a probability that will be done? I think there is a probability that it will. 

5292. I think you should, and if you 'tackle a question of that kind you might giv« us the benefit of your 
conclusions ? Yes. 

5293. I should take it that it would be better for men to go to one central place and find out whether 
they wanted labour than by going to the farm, and I should think it would pay the farmer better to have 
a central spot to go to for labour instead of looking for men along the road? It ought to be more 
satisfactory than the present method, when every farmer depends on men going round loohing for* work. 

5294. You have formed a union, and the farmers have formed an association ; but in order to make the 
Labour Bureau of any benefit there must be co-operation between the three ? Yes. 

5295 Now, you will' discuss this matter, and give us the benefit of it by letter? Yes, 1 will make a 
note of it. , . _ ' 

5296. By Mr. Paget: You said the members of vour union do not anticipate any shortage ot labour 
next year— Can you give us any idea of the number of white men who will be required next year over 
and above the number required this year? 1 cannot give you any idea, as it will largely depend on what 
kind of season we get. . . 

5297. Well, take an average season, and the fact that a number ot men are leaving the district.-' 1 
Biippose they will want as many men as there are kanakas going away- 

5295. You think there will be one white m,in wanted for every kanaka who leaves ? I should think so. 

5299. We may take it that, as there are 800 or 900 kanakas in this district at the present time, then we 
will want 800 or 900 white men to take their places ? Yes, I should imagine so 

5300. By Mr. Nielstn: Have .s'ow attempted to get the statistics of the number ot men that you 
say are available ? I have done nothing in that respect. 

5301. I mean the uniom ? The union has done nothing. . 

5302 Have you any means of interchanging information with the other centres We haye communi- 
cation with the other unions, but they are all practically in their initiatory stages, so that there has not 
been much done in that respect. 

5303 How long have you been living in Mackay? About twenty-three years. 

5304. You ought to have some knowledge of the '■' boys " in Mackay ? I have never come very much in 
con act with them. 
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.1. Tait. 5305. You could not live twenty-three years in this town without coming into contact with them ? T 

, have to some extent. . . ... , 

l7April 1906. 58 00. Do you kn»w of any "boys in this district whom it would be a hardship to send 
home to their islands? I do not know any personally that it would be any particular hardship to send 
awaj. Tbere are a few, 1 think, who have freeholds close to town, and it might be a little hard 

5S07. e «uppoMng a kanaka is married to a woman belonging to another island? I do n»t know of any. 
5^308 Have ycu no information of that ? There is a good deal of animosity among boys from the 
different islands, and 1 know farmers who would onlv employ " boys' of certain islands, because they 
could not get on with the " boys" from the other islands, There is great animosity between them, and we 
have occasional tribal tights. 

53*). By Mr. Niehon : »o you not see that we are trying to get the opinions of people on the particular 
questions that we have got to naive, and «ne of th.se questions is the deportation, of the kanaka i S 
far as I know I do aot think there are man V cases in which there would be any particular hardship 
in returning them to their islands. They were originally brought herewith the intention that they 
were to be returned. 

5310. By the Chairman : The mere fact thnt a man has outlived his tribe you appear to consider only 
a detail— Some of these " boys " tell us that their friends have toll them that they are complete strangers 
when they go back to the islands ; would that be a reason why they should not be sent back ? I do not 
kn»w. They ought to be the best judges in that matter. I should imagine that it would not make a 
great deal of difference when they are going back to their own tribe. 

5311. Some sav that their tribes are dead ? I do not know. 

5312. By Mr. Faget : And their villages are all gone? I do not know anything about that. 

5313. And the law says that the islander shall be returned to the " passage " of the island from which lie 
was brought ; would it be inhuman to deport men in that position ? I do not think it woul'd be fair to 
land then if all their villages were wiped »iit, and it would not be fair to land them against their will. 

5314. Well, take the case of a Malayta " boy " married to a Santo woman, and they have children born in 
this country ; would it be inhuman for those people to be deported to their own " passages " ? It would 
be father hard to do so. I do not think it would be right for the Government to return one " boy " to 
one place, and hi* wife to another place. Where would you put the children ? Where do they belong to ? 

5315. These are the questions that we are asking you und others to give us some suggestions on ? I do 
not think it would be a fair thing. 

5316. And it might be a case for special treatment ? There might be a few special cases. 

5317. By Mr. IVielson -. How is it that such a large amount of land in Mackay has been leased to kanakas? 
I am not aware that there is muL*h land leased to kanakas. 

5;5I8. You heard it said this afternoon that there were thirty kanakas who leaded farms ? It is news to me. 
5310. It was not news to me ? I knew that a few kauakus had been farming, but not very m ny. 

5320. You never heard that there were thirty ? No. 

5321. By Mr, Paget: Is there anything further that you can tell us with respect to this labour 
question? There is one thing I would like to mention in regard to the supply of labour. I said that the 
members of the union were generally of opinion that if the conditions were made attractive there 
would be a sufficiency of labour come along. Now, in support of that, I would like to mention that a 
friend of mine the other day had a letter from a friend in New Zealand. He is harvesting in New 
Zealand, and he casually mentioned in his letter that the men there were discussing the question of cane- 
cutting in Northern Queensland. That seemed to indicate that if the conditions were made attractive, 
and they could make a cheque out of it, they would be likely to come along. 

5H22. Come along and be permanent workers? Yes. These are men working in connection with the 
harvest there. They seem to think that there is a likelihood of their doing better at canecuttiug, and 
they are discussiug the question, according to this gentleman's letter. 

5323. Can you tell us when the wheat harvest starts in New Zealand? I do not know. I think it is 
going on now. 



Francis Charles Hormuiooic, Inspector of P .cine Islanders, Assistant Immigration Agent, and 
Officer in Charge of the Labour Bureau and Relief, examined : 



,j land on a five or six years' tenure— Do you know anything about it? Yes. A large number 
\ of them are doing it, 

A P n,i • .5325 i t appeai . s that the practice has only started since 1»01 ? There were some cases before that, but 
they have been increasing very rapidly. 

5:i26. By Mr. Niehon: Palpably, this has been done to evade the Commonwealth Act ? I do not think 
80, because there was some of it done before the Federal Act was passed. 

5327. Have y«u tried to discover why it is being done ? There is nothing to discover. If a "boy" wants 
to lease a bit »f land, he leases it. 

5328. Do you report to the head office every time a " boy" leases land ? No ; because in many cases 
they have engaged other islanders to work for them, and those agreements go down to Brisbane. 

Ml®, ^ou are aware that you are here as administrator of the Pacifi c Islanders' Act and the law 
generally with regard to the islander, and you must be cognisant of the fact that these leases contravene 
the law? lou cannot prevent it. They can lease land quite outside of the Act 

5330. It you had notified the authorities thatthis was going on, steps would have been taken to prevent 
it ? J. do not know. One ease is very much like another. If a " boy" leased land ten years ago, and 
cln see " b ° 7 ' ' ^ ^ followin g y ear ' there is not much to report that I 

5331. Are the ''boys " under the impression that the fact of their holding those leases will prevent them 
being deported ? Not that I am awaro of. They have not said that officially. 

The Chairman: Where is Henry Tongoa? 
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Henry Tongoa, further examined : 
5331a. By Mr. Hornbrotk : Are you under the impression that you will not be deported because you have H. Toogoa. 
taken a lease ? That is what the " boys" think. We take lease because we want to 6top. f^-^-j^— ^ 
5331n. Who told you this? No one told us; we only think it. 17ipril,1906. 

Mr. Hornbrook : 1 never heard that before. They have an association in which they discuss these 
matters, kit I do not know anything about it. 

Examination of Mr. Hornbrook resumed : 
5332. By th e Chairman : Do you not stand in the position of adviser to the islanders ? 
to come to me. 

533.4. One of the " boys " says that he lias a lease which will have three years to run on 31st December ? f 
A great number of them have. 11 
5331. Arc they to throw up the work of the last three years, and get nothing for the standing crop ? 
Their leases are all made for three years, with the right of renewal for three years more. 
5335. By Mr. Paget: 'lliat is to avoid registration ? Yes. 

53-30. By the Chairman : Do you not thiuk the " boys " should be protected from making such bad 
bargains as that ? 

5337. By Mr. Nielson : Are you aware of the terms of this " boy's " lease ? 
Mr. Hornbrook \to Henry Tongom] ; Who made your lease ? Mr. Joseph. 
How long ? Three years, and three years afterwards. 

Examination of Mr. Hobnbrook resumed : 

5338. By Mr. Nielson : He has 10 acres of cane, and is payiug £20 per annum, which is more rent than 
any other man iu the district is paying? That is an exceptional case. The rule is Is. a ton. 
5339 By tJie Chairman: It seems that a lot of these " boys" are in a very insecure position, and that 
they will have to forfeit a good deal of the result of their labour on :?1st December next ? Tt is possible, 
of course; but that will be a matter for arrangement with the landlord. I cannot say what they will do. 
5310. We have had one landlord here to-day who says he will take the growing crop at a valuation ; but 
Mr. Penny tells us th«re is no arrangement in the case of "boys" leasing land from his firm, but he 

believes they will do a fair thing by them — still the kanakas should not. be in that position? 

5341. By Mr. Nielson : 9o you not peruse the leases on behalf of the " boys" ? Yea ; but many of them 
make leases quile outside of me, and, unless they come to me, I have no knowledge of them. Some 
people make little arrangements on a sheet of foolscap, and I may not see them for a month or two 
afterwards. 

5312. In the interests of th* " hoys," it is your duty to advise them i m mediately not to make leases with 
anybody? That may be so. 



(Mackay.) 

WEDNESDAY, 18 APRIL, 190(3. 
Present .- 

Mr. B. A. HANKING, P.M. (Chairman) | Mn. \V. T. PAGET, M.I,. A. 

Mr. C. F. NIELSON, M L. A. 
John Lcnny, General Worker in the Canefields. examined : 
5313- By the Chairman : What are you ? lama general worker in the canefields. 
5341. 3o you reside in Mackay ? No; I am a bird of passage. 

5315. Where do you come from ? I came from Proserpine. 15 
f>34t». Were you working there last season? Yes. 

5317. What were you doing? I was canecutting. 

5318. How were you paid— Were you cutting by contract or day labour? I was getting weekly wages. 
I was getting 30l a week and i «und. That is the minimum rate in the district. 

5349. Tell us what you think it would be useful for us to know— How long were you at the work ? I 
was fourteen weeks at the crushing. 

535U By Mr. Nielson : Whom did yon work for ? Webster and C'arsons. 

5351. By the Chairman : Did you work for them the whole time? Yes. 

5352. What have you got to say about the work — You i ouud it suitable or you would not have stayed ? 
I found the work suitable, and congenial to a white man's taste. 

5353. What months were you working there ? From August till October. 

5354. And why did you continue no longer ? Because the mill shut down. 

5355. In your opinion, is it work that is likely to attract men Jike yourself ? Yes; if there is sufficient 
remuneration. 

535(5. Do you say the remuneration is not sufficient ? It is good enough in the Proserpine district, but 
it is uo t here. . 
5357. You require a higher wage in Mackay than Proserpine ? 30s. a week and found is the mimmum 
rate at Proserpine, but it is the maximum rate here. 

535X. But you were salisfied to work for 30s. a week ani rations at Proserpine ? \e*. 

5359. Is there any difference between the climate of Proserpine and Mackay ? No difference at all that 

5.S You say that the minimum rate at Mackay should be 30s. a week and found? Yes, tlw should be 

the lniiiinnuj) rate. 

536'i. Are you a single man ? Yes. 
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J. Lunn.r. 5302. Where do you generally live in the off season— Do you generally go away? I remain in Proserpiv 
— \ I have been eighteen weeks out of employment. 
18April,l906. 5363. Can von not get any field work to do there? >o. , . 

5364. Are they working with black labour ? No ; but the farmers -are lax in their duty, and they.wdl a 
employ anvnne at all. ,,. . . . , •. „,„„„ 

S3U5 'ThcV will net cultivate it ? No ; thev \ult not culm-ate it to keep it clean. 

5366' B u Mr Paget- That tells against their crop ? It will eventua lly, but they cannot see that at presei) 
5367.' By the Chairman : If you could have got field work up there, you would have taken it ? lea. 
53G3. At what wage? ? £l a week and rations. 

5369 7?^Vr. Pa/*f: You would have taken t hut wage during the whole of the slack season? Yef 
during the whole of the slack season. , 

5370. 2?, Ck'mi* : You think that £1 a week and found u. the .slack season and 30s. a week a „ 
found in the crushing season would be a fair wage in the Proserpine district i 1 ee. 

5371. A.nd owin ? to the similarity of the climate you think the same rates should be paid here ? Te 
that is the general consensus of opinion amongst the unemployed up there. 
.1372. And to u speak for fhemP Yes, I am peaking for them now 
5373. We have a Farmers' Association here and also a Sugar Workers Union, and at a conference of t], 
two bodies it uas decided that 5s. a day and found-which is 30*. a ^eek— shall be the wage tor the can< 
cutters, and shall not be subject to reduction or increase? Yes, subject to the approval or the Suga 
Workers' Union. , J 
537 A By Mr. Paget: Have not those rates been confirmed yet? They have been agreed to by th 
delegates, but they have not been confirmed by the union. 

5375. By the Chairman : The union will probably confirm them ? I do not think so. 

5376. AVill they want more ? I think they will— 30a- a week and found as the minimum rate. 

5377. But that is the fixed rate, and there is neither maximum nor minimum— It is to be neither reduce 
nor increased ? Yes ; I saw that. 

5378. The employers undertake not to reduce the rate, and it is to be hoped the sugar-workers willagre 
n«.t to ask to have it increased, and these rates wili become the established rate 3 ? The understanding i 
to conform to existing circumstances. The employers have made no advances at all. They might just a 
well not have met. 

55579. That is not what I gathered from the evidence yesterday — I gathered that there was only a forma 
confirmation uecessary ? It has not been coufirmed yet. 

5380. By Mr. Paget : Have you worked longer than one season in the canefields ? Yes, three years. 

5381. What was your occupation before that ? Shearing. 
5382 You were a Western man ? Yes, or rather 1 1 ;im a Victorian native. 
5383. la it your intention, provided the rates of wages are what you approve of, to continue workiugi 
the canefields ? Yes, provided there is suflcient inducement and remuneration. 

5381. By the Chairman: Are you a member of any union youi-Relf ? No. 

5385. As a man of experience you would strongly recommend the union to accept those rates ? No, 
those rates. If there is a minimum rate struck tlie wime as elsewhere, I would support it. 
538(5. lint ia it not just the same if thei-c is all undi rtakiug on either side that the rates are not to 
altered ? No ; a man has the same old order of supply and demand that exists in the country u«w. 
the supply and demand fix the maximum. That is what it will have to be. 

5387. Wi/ll, then it should cut b»th wavy, and you would not like to see that— Why not let the law t 
supply and demand fix the minimum ? No ; we are supposed to ha ve outlived the instincts of horses a 
beasts, and we want to go by the evolution of circumstances. 

5388. By Mr. Paget: #f late years there have been a number of Western men working in the eanefields 1 
Yes. 

5389. Can you tell us of your own knowledge, in the face of the improved conditions in the West, whet 
the Western men would prefer to go back to their employment of shearing and general shed work, i 
stop on the coast ? They would sooner stay on the coast. 

5390. We have gathered in the last fortnight that the Western men would prefer their own work in tl 
West if it was there ? Yes ; but it is not there. 

5391. The conditions are improving in the West ? But six months' work here is equal to ten mout 
work out there. 

53S12. 9o the men not go from shed to shed out West ? Yes, when there is plenty to do, but, tl 
number of sheep is one-third below the normal carrying capacity of the State. 

5393. Hut the conditions are very much improving in the AVest'and the sheep increasing in number?, 
the sugar industry will still require a large number of men— If, therefore, men working in the We 
return to their employment, will there be sufficient men throughout the State to fill the gap there ' 
be in the sugar industry ? There will be sufficient for national necessities. 

5393a.. I do not follow you? There will not be sufficient for commercial tangles and counuerci 
impositions. 

5:394. By the Chairman : You have been shearing in the Western coumry in Victoria, New South Walt 
and Queensland— how does the canecutting work compare with shearing ? Caneeuttinc is a lot healthi 
than shearing. 

5395. Ik it harder than shearing ? No ; no not half as hard. 

G S' l M J0U CVer d ° any tanksinkin tf ? Ve *- I have pioneered the country as an industrialist. 

II ^ 1 can « cuttm g worse than tanksinkmg? No ; there is no comparison between them 
5398. What hours do you work at tanksinkiug? Eight hours. 
5S99. AVhat hours do you work at cauecutting ? Nine or nine and a-half . 

540*. Ha ve you anything more to say to us? From conversations I have had as I came along wi 
difterent islanders I learned that their reasons for wanting to go home are- False statements a 
vessel ; they are not kept in touch with the vessels going home; exploiting "boys-" wanting them 
sign on again ; not sufficient money to pay their passage ; suspicion of guilt centred'too much on them 
cases of outrage, rape, and murder. 

5401. They object to being under suspicion ? Yes ; they object to the country on that account. T 

.°t. Ut W ° rkmg UU ^ er white , meu ' 8 rates - More natural conditions prevail in their 
country and among their otto sweethearts j the tendency to kill the fatted calf on the prodigal's return. 
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5102. By Mr. Paget : Can you give us any iilea as to the number of men who will be available after this J- Lunny. 

year for the sugar industry 'I That will depend on the bounty and the land that will fall out of crop. , ^ 

There are any amount of men who will go in for dairying. 18ApriI,1906 

5-103. Then you expect there will not be so much cane grown after this year? I am not in a position to 

say. 



Bowland Martin Shannon, Cane Farmer, examined: 



5104. By the Cliairma n: What are 



. your* A canegi 

5405. AVhere is your holding ? On the Pioneer Kiver, 14 miles up, near Pleyatowe mill. Shannon. 
540R. What is the area of your holding? 500 acres. f *-^"~\ 

5407. How much is under tun e ? About 130 acres. 18April,lM6- 

5408. How much did you cut last ^ ear Y About 1,500 tons. 1 cut an average of about 1,500 tons every 
year. 

540!». Did you cut it by white or black labour ? By while labour. 

54 L0. By contract or by day labour? Last year by contract. I usually cut by day labour. 

5411. What prico did you pay ? 4s. a ton right through. 

5412. Was it untruahcd cane ? All the ratoons were trashed. The plant cane was uutrashcd. 

541:}. Was it loaded iuto drays ? The Is. was for complete harvesting and loading on to portable 
tramlines. 

5 til. Did you liavc travelling or htca.1 labour ? One man came from the sapphire fields, two from the 
Richmond liiver, two were inssiekers from Clermont, and the other man came from South Africa. 
5415 How did they shape? They were a splendid lot There was never a hitch of any kind. 
5410. What months were you cutting ? From August until November. 

5117. Did they complain of the heat ? No. The only complaint was that the mill would not let them 
send in enough cane. AVe had to throw one man out of the g.ing half-way through, as there were too many 
men for tlie allotment. 

5118. Did you ever hear what they made ? Theycleared about £2 5s. a week, after paying for everything, 
although they were not working full time. Towards the end they were losing about two hours a day. 

5419. By Mr. Paget: How did they manage aboui their rations V They had to ration themselves; but I 
guaranteed all their accounts, ho that they could get goods at a fair rate. 

5420. How did they manage about the cooking? They were too mean to hire a cook, a,nd they dill their 
own cotking, That was the only unsatisfactory part of it; but that was their own lookout. I provided 
them wit h quarters, a kitchen, and a dining-room. A baker comes round every other day, and they had 
their rations supplied by him. The men took it in turn to look after the cookiog. 

5421. By tlie Chairman : 1 suppose you expect those men will com* back again ? Some of them are 
fanning. One is in New Zealand, and two are on the Buirlekiu. They have written to me. 
5122. Would it not be an advantage if you could secure men litre thnt in the district, so that you could 
have ihem year after year ? I have never had any difficulty with strange hands. I would just as soon 
have them. 

5423. By Mr. Paget: Mow do you manageabout labour in the off season? I find there are plenty of 
men who work willingly. I never have any trouble with them. 

5424. Ho you pay them by wages? Yes; weekly wages. I do not believe in contract work for 
cultivating. 1 pay them 25s. a week aud found, and 1 give 30s. a week and found to the head 
ploughman. 

5125. By the Chairman : Did you ever do any work yourself ? Yes ; 1 have done my fair share of it. 
I have had twelve years of it. 

542G. A nd it has not killed you yet ? No ; I am not dead yet. 

5427. It is work that a man can do ? If you are careful of yourself aud moderately temperate and 
treat yourself moderately well, it is about the most healthy work you can follow. 

5428. And you were not brought up to inaanal work ? No ; I was not brought up to hea^y work. 

5129. And still vou can do it? Yes. 

5130. By Mr, Niehon : Do you know the prices that have been fixed for contract work in this district ? 
Yes. 

5431. Do you think that thes« are reasonable prices ? Well, they are not excessively high. 

5432. Ho you think that they are prices that the average farmer can afford in this district? Yes, 
they are. 

5433. It has been stated that they are going to be looked upon as a maximum rate ; do you think that 
is so, or will they be looked upon as a standard rate ? I should tlu'uk they will be looked upon as a standard 
rate. I should think the fanners would not pay lower wages tb.au that if they want decent men to come 
into the district, 

5134. Ho you think that these prices will be reduced by your association if there is a surplus of labour? 
I cannot answer for the association. There is absolutely no d«ubt, so far as the farmers are concerned, 
they could not pay less th:m that. It would not pay them to do it. 

51.i5. By the Chairman: Oood men will not work for less than that? No; and it is not fair to ask 
them to do it, 

5436. By Mr. Nielsan ; Can a good man earn a decent wage at these prices with the average crop which 
you are cutting ? Undoubtedly so. 

54,'37. By the Chairman : What did your c rop average last year ? Mine went 22 toDS to the acre light 
through. 8ome went oyer that, and some under, but that would be about the average. 
5138. And a man can earn a gooil cheque with a tonnage like that ? Basil] 
54S9 By Mr. Paget : And it is good country to cut on? Yes ; mine is good country to cut on. 
5140. You have beeu growing cane by white labour for some years ? I began to employ white labour in 
1901, the year before the rebate was granted. 

5441. Do you consider it necessary that there should be a continuance of the present bounty system in 
order to enable you to pay such wages ? I think, if we are going to pay decent wages, \ie should have a 
decent price for our cane. Whether it is by bounty or not is not very important. 

5 142. Well, instead of bounty I shall say protection ? It is absoluteJy necessary we should get 19s. per 
ton for the ca»e. 



rower. 
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. M. 5443 Which is practically the price you are getting now with the bounty ? Yes; everything is based 
»»*». on the present price we are getting from the cane and on the average 1 do not A™*we can go under 
that an d make a living. This district has special conditions. It is a very weed v district, more so than 

ril, 190C. ^^1^2, Xl you pay yonr hands all the year round for ordinary cultivation ? % 
a week for the men, and 5s. extra to the head ploughman. 

51 45 Can you offer any suggestion as to the hest menus of inducing men to settle on the land here that 
their labour might ahvaVs be available? Yes ; T should like to speak on that garden area proposal. 
5440 You mean a homestead area of some sort ? Undoubtedly there are exceptional cases m which tl 19 
men would avail themselves of them. They would be given to married men who would bring (heir 
families here. "We would then have a young population coming on. Ihe majority ot the men here 
resent that kind of thing, so far as I can make out. They look on it as something in the nature t wet- 
nursing, and they do not care for it. 1 am speaking of the nomads. They -ire a good class of workers, 
and are honest and trustworthy, but they just drift about from one place to another, and do not WiiU t 
to slav anywhere for any length of time, and when thev are out of work they clear out. 
5*47 " Is that nomadic life a habit that the? become accustomed to ? Yes. The garden areas would be 
no good for that kind of men. There are other men who would like to settle down with their families 
and it would be a good thing for them. The other ela.ss of men only want good wages arid do not care 
a penny about garden allotments. If they were given allotments they would not know what to do with 
them. 

5148. They are single men that you refer to ? Yes; they are mostly unmarried men. 

5119. The man in my mind is the young man growing up who wishes to settle down and have a wife? 

The ambition of a man like that wouid he to become a farmer, and a farmer would not work on 5 acrea. 

5450. Well, 60 acres has been suggested? AVell, if you give him that he will take himself off the labour 
market, lie will no longer be a wage-earner, as he will become independent to some extent. 

54.51. But there would be five or six months ii the year when his labour would be available to the 
employer? Not always. They can put all their time in at their own homes, as they must do better Jq 
their ovvn homes than working for wages. 

5452. You think that, on the whole, the idea, of a homestead settlement would not find favour? No; not 
on the whole. It u not a good thing for it to be given too much prominence. It is causing some 
resentment. The men think thev are able to do their work and earn their wages, and they do not want 
anybody to wet-nurse them. 

5 1-53. By Mr. Paget : Was this scheme not first thought out by the Mackay Worker's Union ? Yes ; it 
is an old scheme, but it has never been a popular one amongst the workers. There are some married men 
who would like to have something of the kind, and they would fall in with the idea sufficiently to malts 
it a success, but there would n«t be any great development, by the- others so far as I can see. 

545 1. There seems to be a feeling in favour of it in other districts that we have visited? Yes ; amongst 
the married men who Ivive small families living in town or in Mirani and Walkerston. These men w«ul<l 
tiko to have some place where they can leave their families in the crushing season, and where theycaii 
do a liitle for themselves in the off season, but the general mass do not care twopence for it. 

5155. My the Chairman: Is there any other subject on which you think you can give ua some 
information ? I would certainly like to speak on the questiou of the organisation of the labour market. 
J mean that men comiu* into this district have great difficulty in finding work. There is absolutely no 
means of getting reliable information. 

5450. Is there any labour bureau here? Yes, I believe there is ; but there is not one m m in fifty who 
knows anythitigabout it. I am speaking now of the Government Labour Bureau. Then there is another 
thing: There is a feeling amongst the men that to go down to this bureau and be registered is a 
degradation — that they are classed amongst the unemployed — I mean unemployed in the loafing sense— 
and they do not care for it. 

5457. But singly they would not hesitate about going to an ordinary registry office? No; they would 
not hesitate there. 

545S. What is the difference ? Usually a man who goes to the Labour Bureau gets rations on account- 
an indigent ;illowance. 

545?!. And you think the indigent relief should be kept apart from the registration of labour? Moat 
decidedly. 

54(>u In some cases they are divided ? in this district we have telephones to practically all themills.ana 
ii there were well-organised offices in Mackay the men seeking information could get it from the mills 
fr»m da.y today. 

Mill. The officer in charge could telephone to the various mills from day to day letting them know what 
labour he had registered, and what applications he had for labour? The telephone is available to all the 
nulls, hven now one mill o Ihcer makes inquiries every day to wee how we are getlino- on with our uane. 
itu'''"?!' vl } m0VIU S at a P ro P er rate - T1,e om cer, by ringing up, can find out bow they we 
r>m. Bui. if a man refuses to register here, ho would no! assist tin- ihing very much ? I do not think a 
man would refuse to register if the bureau were put on a different footing. When it berame a practical 
would be a very satisfactory practice to my idea, because at present men have to walk all over the district 
looking tor work. Ihese are only a nuisance to the farmer, because when he is at work it ia a 
nuisance to have to come up half a doze., times to see someone, if it is men asking for work it i< mr 
anuowng for the f armer- and he has to he civil-ami it is pretty hard on (he worker to be refused work. 
It must be rcry disheartening to the worker to he continually refused work in that way. It vwuld he 
much better for the farm -r to be able to put his hand on (he worker when he wants him ' 

th,nk ] , f '* ehef uere not issued f,om th e Labour Bureau it would do away wilh a areitdeal of 
the objection ou the part ot the men? It would do away with a great deal of it. You would' want « 
officer who is in sympathy with the men. 

T do the work lie is P aid t0 do ? Yes ; and to do it thorougblr 

the f a M ythmg "It" ; ha ! W °? ld bC f USC t0 118 ? 1 hw * f ou tl,at the wages work pays both 

* i . me " the , b,!8t - A '™ n lia » more responsibility, and he has more control over his men 

than it he employs a contractor In a gang oE more than Eour or five there is a lot of friction, 
particularly over the cooking arrangements. That can be got over if you look after the cooking yourse!" 



self. 
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5466. Have yon formed any opiuiou a« to whether it is better for a contractor to take the whole risk and R- 
pay his lahour, or for the nira to share and share alike? There ia no comparison between the two Shamnn. 
systems. The co-operative is the only one possible. Under the other sVstem, the work is scamped, and men / ~> 
are continually leaving. Under ordinary circumstances I do not tLink we shall ha\ e any difficulty about the 18April,i»0K. 
labour supply f<ir this year. Of course there is a large number of new areas registered this year that 

have not been worked with white labour hitherto, consequently there will be an increased demand. 
Whether the labour is here or not 1 could not say, but I am inclined 1o think it is not here yet. I hare 
seven men now and I »hall require nine for the crushing season, so that, even if no more white men come 
into the district, I can still get through with my off-season hands and mvsf If. I think most of the other 
old employers of white labour are pretty well in the same position. If tliere is to be a shortage, it will 
be felt, by the newly registered growers. 

5467. Ton can manage by doing more autumn planting? Yes ; it is only fair to try and keep good men 
m the iiatrict all the year round. There is a good deal of work that we used to put off until the crushiug 
season, and now we do it in the off season. 

5408. On the otluT hand, the previous witness said that the farmers in another district are not doiug 
that? That is not fair, because you cannot expect men to wait six «r seven months for a six weeks' or 
two months' job. I have some men in Irom the sapphire fields, aud they say there a lot of men who will 
come in from there if sufficient inducement offers. Kverv year prospectors from Clermont come here for 
the crushing to make a little cheque, and then go out fossicking again. 

5(G9.Do the men you opoke of as coming from the sapphire fields come from Anakie? Yes. They were 
some of the original wheat-growing settlement at Emerald. 

Fuancis Ciuitr.ES HoRNimooK, Inspector oE Pacific Islan lers, Assistant Immigration Agent, and 

Olh'ccr in Charge of the Labour Bureau and Relief, farther examined : -p q 

5-170. By the Chairman : What is the area of the district under your control as Tuspector of Pacific - HorDt,rook - 
Islanders ? It extends about GO miles north and south and about 10 miles east and \ies£. lSATil^wr 

5471. What is the (approximate number of islanders in the district? There are 95b adults and G4 p " ' 
children. 

5472. Do you know how many of these islanders' agreements have expired, or whether they are all time- 
expired " boys" ? About 1 70 agreements of old hands will expire between this and ;-}lst December, and 
those of G3 new chums 

5473. Will many expire about June ? There are not many expiring about 30th June, but on 13th July 
there will be G3 engagement " boys" and 2S or 29 indented islander.-?' agreements expiring. 

547 A. Do the numbers you gave us — 9.58 — include the " boys" who are at present out of employment ? 
It includes them all. 

5:1-75. How many unemployed " boys" are tliere ? There cannot be more than thirty or forty. 

517G. Will the return you are preparing for the Commission give all the particulars regarding those 

" boys" ? Yes. 

5477. Will it also indicate those who are farmers? I will include them. 

5178. Will it also show those who are storekeepers? There are two or three boarding-house keepers. 
5479. By Mr. Nielson: We want to know any who are leaseholders? So far as I kuow, there are 
lorty-seven holding farms. Of course a " boy" can take up a farm, and I may not hear of it for a little 
time. On those forty-seven farms there are ninety-six "boys" working. 
5180. By the Chairman : How are those farms held? On lease. 

5481. What kind of lease ? In all cases that have come uuder my notice I have told the "boys" to get 
a lease drawn up by a lawyer, so that they wiil have security of tenure. 

5482. What will be their secnriiy of tenure on 31st December? Sometimes they merely have a paper to 
this effect : — " I have leased to Tommy Santo 10 acres for so much." When a "boy ' comes and tells 
me that he wishes to do this, or that he has done it, I tell him that he ought to hav e a proper agreement 
or lease, otherwise my view is that he will be working illegally on the *round, and he ought not to be 
allowed to do that. If I went out into the bush and saw a "boy" working ou a place, I would tell him 
that, if he had uo agreement, he hnd no business there. There is nothing to pre vent a person who has 
him there scribbling on a piece of paper, " I have leased Tommy Tanna 1-4 acres of ground" ; but I wish 
to "know whether there is a bona Ji'rfe agreement. 

5483. But you have not considered it a part of your duty to guard the islanders against mailing such 
agreements ? You cannot prevent thera. You can tell them the position, but it rests with them whether 
they do it or not. There is no law to prevent it. 

5484. By Mr. Nielson : I low long have you been in charge of the islanders here? Eighteen or nineteen 
years. 

5485. Do you mean to tell me that you have absolutely lost control or influence over them ? Oh dear ao ! 

5486. Do you not think that ii you adv ised a " boy" uot to lake a lease he would not do it ? You may 
advise a " boy", but he may not follow your advice. 

5487. Then you have lost control acid iniluence over them? That doen not follow. A person may have 
influence over another, ami he may listen to advice, but he may not follow it. 

5488. Did you see the agreements with the thirty-five "boys" on Earleigh ? I have seen them, but 
probablv I have not read the whole lot. It is a printed form drawn up in Hundaberg by the firm. 

5489. Did you advise any of those " boys" not to take on those farms ? L told them the risk they ran 
when they came to me 1 asked them, " If you do this, what are you going to do by and by when you go 
home?" and they taid, " Suppose me go li«mp, me no want it." Then 1 would say, " I think you had 
better get wages." " Oh, no ! me try it." " All right," I would say. 

5490. By the Chairman : And in your opinion the "boys'" all understood that? Undoubtedly they did 

5491. By Mr. Nielson : Do you not think it was your duty to see that there was a clause in the lea;*e to 
compensate them ? I could not interfere with them. If a man enters into a lease, he has to take it with 
the terms which the landlord allows him. 

5492. You do not think it is part of your duty to see that such a clause is inserted in these leases ? No. 

5493. If it was your duty, it would be better for tbe " boys "? 

0494. Did you see the agreements that Mr. Smart made with his " boys " ? I saw copies. 
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F. C 5495. Did you notice anv difference in the wording of the agreement which Mr. Smart made and the 
Uornbrook. agreements made in connection with the Farleigh mill? les.the agreement made with the Farleigh 

CwSTmknow that according to Mr. Smart's agreement, a "boy" will be compensated if he is 
deported while he is a tenant of his? It was not in the agreement that I saw. 

Mr. Nielson : Mr. Smart said that he said to the " boys "that he would not take advanta 
them, and if they had to go away he would see them through with it. 
5*97. By the Chairman: That was not embodied in the lease you saw i No. 
5198. By Mr. Niehon : Was it not your duty to see that it was there ? „ 
5*98a 1 suppose you think your duty ends when the "boy" is out at a job ? The ' boy and the 
landlord are quite apart from me when they make au agreement about a piece ot land They may come 
to me when they enter into an agreement, and sometimes they may not come to me at all One boy 
did come to me with an agreement, and T .aid to him, " What are you going to do with this when you 
go away. Don't you think you will lose 'em?" and the " boy " said to me, " I think em all right, and — 

5499 h Did he know he was liable to be deported ? Every " boy " in the district knows that he is liable to 
go away at the end of the year. , , u> 

5500. Did you explain to the "boy" that he would get nothing if the landlord did not choose to give him 
anything ? I believe I told him he was foolish to enter into such an agreement, but I cannot say. 
55UI. Do you not think it was your duty to explain the terms of the agreemeut to the " boy ? He 
signed a certificate to the effect that he understood it. 

5502. Why did you not explain to the " boy" that he would not get any com] ensation? I was not the 
justice of the peace. 

5503. Is it not your duty to see these leases on behalf of the " boys' ? Not at all. If they make a lease 
and show it to me it is all right, but there were plenty of leases entered into last year that I never saw. 
550A. It does not say much for your admiuistration ? A " boy" may be making an agreement at preseut 
for alll know. 

5505. Would they effect their own leases ? TeB, they do. There are men who have been thirty years u 
the place doing it, and they tell me about it afterwards. 

5506. You did not think it was your duty to report to the head offiee that the kanakas were extensively 
leasing land in this district ? I did not make any report, but they knew it at the head office, as I sent 
the agreements down. 

5507. And did you make a special report ? No. 

5508. What agreements went down ? When these " boys" employed other " boys" the agreements were 
sent down. 

55*9. In all cases they did not employ " boys" ? No ; but a great m;my of them did. 
55L0. In most eases where other "boys" were employed these others would work as mates ? Not 
cases. 

551 1. But in some cases they did bo ? They are not all alike. 

5512. You did not think it was your duty to dra.w special attention to them? No ; certainly not. They 
are doing the s*me thing in other districts. It obtains all throughout the State. 

5513. Have you no regulations defining your duties ? There are regulations under the Act. 
551-i. Do you get any instructions by letter from your head office ? At times. 
5515. When they find out? If I want to know anything, or they think it necessary letters should be sent 
out, I n ill get one. 

551(5. Are there no regulations ? No, only what is in that pamphlet. 

5517. Will you be good enough to reportunmediately to headquarters the extent to which the islanders 
have leased land in this district? I think they knew that by wire a week ago. They asked the question. 

5518. You did it then? Yes. 

5519. Aud you got all the statistics ? Yes. 

5./2U. With regard to the additional passage-money, has anything been done to recover it from the 
last employer? Action is being taken, and I think "it will be before the court withiu the next few days, 
hut I cannot say yet. 

5521 Are there any " boys" in Mackay waiting to go home ? Yes, six or eight 

5522. Do you know how many "boys" there are in the Mackay district who hare been prevented from 

going home because they did not have the additional money to pay for their passage ? Very few. 

552;*. Do you know of auy ? I heard the " boys" say so, but only after the instructions came up about 

making their employers pay. They did not say so before those instructions were issued. 

552 1- By the Cknirmuii -. Do you know o f any who are waiting about now ? None of them want t o pay now. 

5525. By Mr. Nidson: Do you not think that is quite natural ? If a man can get out of making any 

payment it. is . piit v natural for him to do so. 

8326. But do you think these "boys" should pay? I always do as I am told, but T have bit nwn 
opinion about it. W hat the legal aspect is is not for me to say ; but the practice was made outside o£ 
that, and it ]as ted for fifteen or twenty ye-ars, and this rather led people to believe that the "boy" should paY- 
5527. 1 1 rather made people get the impression that there was no Act H t all ? I caunot say that; but 'it 
was tin- praclice adopted by various Ministers. 

5.528 B H thr Ch„inn<m: Bui: since the Uiih ,,f March hist the employers have known that the last employer 
had to pay the extra return passage r I h,v Lnv all been m-niuM, and if a" boy" wants to go home now 
we semi to his last employer. If the vessel is in Him.iuVrg there is a difference in th e amount of the 
parage to be paid so we cannot make any regular demand. We have to liud what the vessel is, what the 
tare w.11 be, and then we ask the employer for it. There is also another trouble. If we have over a certain 
number to send down, the shipping companies make a reduction, but I do not know until I bare got the 
complete tally how many " boys I am going to get. 

oo29. Would it not be the safest to find out how many are going ? We will have to do that. Until we 
know where the ship is lying and the number we are likely to get away, we are uncertain. 
Ss ^t^m^w 6 t0 C ° ]leCt £ ' 2 ~* the ■• ^ ^ ^ the nearest port? % ; 

down rCmember the ° aSe ° f a " bo ^ " who came t0 Bundaberg the other day ? ?es ; a dozen went 
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5532. But regarding one or two you received certain instructions ? There were four. F - 

5533. Did you receive special instructions about those " bovs " ? No. Horo1 
5534 By Mr. Paget : Did you not receive special instructions from the head office ? No. 

5533. By the Chairman: Have y»u received am assignment from those "boys" to you? No ; not yet. 18April 
1 have heard nothing further about it. 

5537. By Mr, Nielson: Bid you receive definite instructions to prosecute? Yes; I had definite 
instructions, because one employer definitely refused to pay the extra passage-money. I sent to 
Brisbane and asked for instructions concerning it, and I was told to prosecute, and to employ a certain 
firm of solicitors. I cr.uld not get that particular firm, and I wired, asking for further instructions, and 
asking if I could engage another firm, but I have not yet had any reply. 

5-538. "When did you send that wire? Yesterday. I was out at Farliiigh on Thursday, and the holidays 
intervened. 

5539. How many cases have you pending in which claims are being made for additional passage-money ? 
Six. 

5540. Are those the only cases you have had within the last month? That; is all I have. There are five, 
six, or seven, or thereabouts. 

5541. You recollect those particular " boys" who went to "Rundaberg? Yes. 

5512. Did you make a demand on their employers for their passage mouey ? Yes ; before they went 
away. 

5543. By the Chairman : Did the employers refuse tn pay? No; but L wrote to theiu aid they did not 
reply. Two of tlio " boy.s" came in ouly a day or t*-o before the vessel sailed, and they wanted to go at 
once. The employers were immediately written to, but there is no possibility of getting a reply fromthera. 
55 11. There has been plenty of time since for a reply ? Yes; but they did not reply. With 
regard to the man and his wife who went to IJundaberg, his agreement was broken in January 
last to allow his employer to comply with the white labour regulations. The instructions concerning 
those " boys" were that they were to be entitled to six months' pay as compensation; but one of the 
"boy*" was paid too much in error. I asked the employer about it, and he said he paid one "boy" 
off, and lost £2 by the transaction. 

5545. Then these " boys " have been paid ? Two of them have been paid. The other two were not paid. 
I wrote asking for payment, but my letters were not answered. 

5546. By Mr Paget: Mr. Ranuie's telegram said the islander was recompensed by being paid £10? That 
is the case I refer to. And really the " boys " were £2 better off. 

5547. And the employer was not liable for the passage mouey of the children to Bundaberg ? He was 
not. Those " boys " imule £2 ou the transaction. 

5348. By Mr. Nielson,'. One of the " boys," who is a Malayta "boy," said there were 100 Solomon 
Islanders out of employment in the Mackay district ? There are nothing like that number. 
55 i9. Probably some of them have become tenants since then ? There has not been any lease made in 
the last fortnight, that I am aware of. 

5550 By Mr. Paget : One of the islanders also said that he worked for a fanner about !!)• miles from 
town — is that true? J do not know of any more than 35 or 40 miles away. Their ideas of numbers and 
distances are very vague. 

5551. By the Chairman : You have been several trips as a Government agent? Yes. I was at it for 
seven years. 

5552. How long is it since you were down at the islands ? It must be nineteen years now. 

5553. The conditions are greatly altered since then:' They are quite different. They were wild in those 
days ; now thev are comparatively civilised. 

5554. Do you think there is any risk of starvation in the case of the Solomon " boys" who have to be 
deported ? If any large number of islanders were suddenly landed at any one of the islands, there would 
be a scarcity of food. If there was a hurricane, which affected only a portion of nn island, the people 
there were practically starving. It was a common practice for ships, when t hey heard of anything of that 
sort, t« go there, knowing there was a good prospect of their getting some of the people t» ctme to 
Queensland, as they had uothiug at all to eut. If that upset them, the landing of a large nuinfcer of 
1 boys" in one district b bound to have the same effect. 

5555. Would that apply to both the New Hebrides and the Solomons? I thiuk it would apply to either 
group. We used to buy as much uative food as we could get, butat times we could get hardly any at 
all, although we gave fairly good prices. When they used to be allowed to give guns 1 have seen a man 
offer a musket and 2 or 3 lb. of powder and shot and some tobacco for a boatload of yams, which would 
be equivalent to something like £100 a ton for potatoes. It would be something very big. They rarely 
planted more thun they could use themselves, because they were always at war. Many a time 1 have 
seen them without yams fit all, simply living on cocoanuts and fish. 

5556. Do you know Captain Reynolds ? Very well. I have sailed with him. 

5557. 1 presume we may re]y upon the information he gave as absolutely reliable ? 1 should think so 
He is a straight, honest man, and has had a great deal of experience. I should say be is as well 
acquainted with the ishmds as any person. He has been going there regularly, and must know what is 
going on. 

5558. What have you to say about the advisableneas of lauding a " boy" and his wife in the event of 
their belonging to different passages ? I have seen that sort of thing before. If the man was landed at the 
woman's passage his life would be in danger, and if the woman was landed at the mau's passage she would 
be ill-treated by the other women and made a slave of. 

5559. The trouble, 1 suppose, would be accentuated if the woman was white ? it would be quite out of 
the question. .■ , •, , 

5560. As regards malaria, we have been told that children born in Queensland are peculiarly susceptible 
to its influence? I have not the slightest doubt of it. When I was Government ageut i nsed to find 
many of the " boys " who had returned the trip before suffering from fever, and being toud of doctoring 
1 used to physic them. Their children who had been boru in Queensland 1 found hud much the same 
constitution as white, children born in Queensland who might go there. Another thing that troubles them 
is the change iu food. The native food that they get down at the islands is quite different from the food 
they were accustomed to in Queensland, and they really could not stand it, 
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Probably. If it ia 
to have a quantity of 



F. C. 5561. Would it be safe to send the islanders down iu the hurri;aue season? It would be very risky 
Hombrook. sem li nE them before the middle of April. 

f K -^\ 550 \ From April to the end of the year there would be a good supply of food ? 

18Apnl,190tf. proposed to send a large number of boys" to any place, the best idea would be 

foJ planted during the next planting soa.sou in order to have a large supply on hand when they 
5563 How would you surest that should be done? It could only be done by the Government agents 
or captains .f vessels Ending out where the bulk of the " boys" were likely to be landed, and then for 
a qwii'tj of tob.ee. or something of that sort to be distributed, to secure a considerable extra planting. 
5561. With whom would they have to treat ? With the chiefs. , 

5565 "When they got the tobacco would they be sure to plant ? I think so ; especially when they knew 
it was for their owii people. «f course, it would be very mud i in the nature of an experiment. Still, 
it would be better to nod out what food there was before sending any large number ot boys. 
5560. By Mr. Paget : The season for planting yams is about .September ? Tes ; in the later mouths of 
the year. 

5507. By the Chairman: In how many parts of Malayta would you suggest attempts should he made to 
plant ? I should plant at Alite Bay. There are a great many » boys " come from that neighbourhood. 
5508 liy carefully "oiug through tlie agreements it would be possible to compute the number ot islanders 
belonging to each district ? When my list i.s made out, I shall be able to tell you to withm one or two. 
5509. Will it be possible to make arrangements such as you suggest with the chiefs? I think it can be 
don« in many cases. 

5570. Captain Reynolds's opinion on that would be of value ? Yes. 1 do not know that the chiefs have 
the same authority that they used to have. Probably intercourse with the whites may have lessened it, 
but when J was down there the w«rd of the chief was law. 

5571. Canyon suggest anything eise in that direction ? That is the only way I thought of getting over 
the f«od difficulty. 

5572. Would it be aoy Rood sending food down to the islands? I do not think it would, because it 
might lead to dispute*. * It would be a sort of relief business on a large scale ; and, from my experience 
of it here, it would be anything but satisfactory. 

5573. One witness told us that it would had to a free tight ? T think it would. It would need storing, 
and they have no places fit to store anything in. 

5571 By Mr. Paget : It is probable the bushmen would come down and fight with the salt-watermen 
over it? Yes. I do not think it would be advisable to store food there. 

£575. By the Chairman Yam-growing is chiefly carried on by the hill tribes ? Chiefly on the slopes of 
the mountains. The salt- water men grow a littlp, but, as a rule, they devote their time to fishing, and 
exchange fish for the other men's yams. 

5,370. Would it be advisable to send a Government agent down to arrange for such a planting of yams? 
1 should not like to he the Government agent. You might make an arrangement with two or three of 
the chiefs, i do not say it would bean unqualified success, but it would help. 

5577. In the event of its proving a failure, it would be worse than nothing at all? Before sending any 
large number of " boys" home, it would be absolutely necessary to ascertain what food there was and 
whether it could be obtained fr«m any other source. 

5578. That was my idea in suggesting the Government agent — You think he would not live to tell the 
tale? Jio would require protection. If he went with tenor a dozen men into the bush he would be 
perfectly safe ; but if he went alone he would probably get a crack on the head when he was not lookii g. 
I have been on most «f the islands. I used to have a fancy for wandering about, and I came out all 
right as luck would have it; but it does not follow that, if I had tried it again,"I would not have come to 
grief. 

5579. Have you ever been to Malayta ? Several times. 

5580. Do you kuow a place called Fin ? Yes; it is a black, sandy beach on a big river. I lrave iively 
recollectious of the place. There is a swamp behind it. 

SoSl. I» it an unhealthy place for a settlement? There may be hills on the side «f it. I slwuld not 
think anyone, would like to live «n the low ground, though they might live on the hills on either side. 
5582. By Mr. iViehon; Your remarks about the food supply refer only to the Solomons, I presume? 
They refer to ihe other group. In fact, it would be more easily done in the New Hebrides than in the 
Solomons. From « hat 1 understood from Captaiu Huson, when he was here two or three years a<*o 1 do 
not think a system of depits would work, but, I think that through him, if not through the Government 
agents something might be done in that way on islands where there are large numbers of people. Aoba 
would h< a very dangerous island to send a large number of people. I take it the food supply there is 
never very large. It is a intuntam of almost solid rock. The crops are not so good as in the neighbouring 
islands, and to send people there would meau starvation. 8 into, Malic.lo, and other isl mds not far 
away are u.t so thickly populated, and are larger awl more fertile, and some arrangement might be made 



658H. You 
Hebrides r 
5584. 



hink it would be dangerous to send a New Hebrides man and a Malavt; 
1 would not like to risk it 

V fU W ^\* u P! j08e V^ tain Reynold, told us that they would be as safe there as they are in Queens. 

unl nJlfk, I" r.Tl .1 ° W | be ? er * iaD A It , ' S ,e . Tcnteen ° r ei S' ,tee " ? ears si '- e 1 ™ s ^re, but I 
ul not l,k , to take ,he nak of sending them, kn.wn.g what happened when I was there. The people 
wiui n, m ijc-n time Bim-e then however, know msre about it than l4c 

°f '„ You have nut heard if .here is any employment for the "boys" when thev go home to their 
i together to cultivate different things on some island. 



nan to the Ne> 



e similar notions, aijd a 



keeping tb 

5580. A lot of people on the islands \w 
I did not hear of any. 
55S7. J lave you not heard of Lever Brothers, of Sunlight Soap f : 
w>88. Have you henrd of Captain Benson? Yes, he was there i 
5689, Bi/M, * 



; for the " boys " 
So. 



to come back ? 



engaged in i 
ptbers, but they are 



__ _ in my time. 

n uu, was he doing ? He had a little schooner which he used in trad in 
mg. I here were others that I kn< 
.11 dead. 



;w there, such as .Proctor and Macdonald »nd 
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5590. By the Chairman : Swc-nson is not dead? I heard he has taken a place on Guadalcauar. There 

was only oue place, at Uji, where I saw any cultivation. A man called Steele was growiug cocoa there. norn 1 
He got some seeds, and the trees were laden. That was the only cultivation there was ou the Solomons f -^r*^ 
when I was there. In the New Hebrides there were a few copra traders, 18 Apr i,1906. 

5591. By Mr. lYiehon : You did not hear recently of the sale of a big plantation there for £20,000 ? 
Nt 

5592. Do you know anyone in Queensland who owns land in the Solomons ? I know some of them. 

5593. I know some men in Bundaberg who hare owned land there ? 1 was nearly buying laud in the 
New Hebrides myself. 

5591. By Mr. Paget : Can you give us any information as to the best methods of deporting this large 
number of islanders at the end of the year ? [ have thought of several unys ; but there appear to me to 
be only two. One would be to do it very quickly by steamers, so that they would not have to remain any 
length of time in the country. 

559.J. Have you thought of the food supply? Of course. S:iy they ;ai'<; to be expelled on the 31st 
December, well, every day after that that these 6,000 !c boys'' are Kept in the State means a great deal 
of money, anil somebody will have to support them. That will run into £30,000 so fur as I can see. 
5590. I was thiultiuy of the food supply on the islands if you deported them in large numbers? I say 
that there will certainly be a shortage down there unless some iirrnn^ement is made to meet it, but the 
yam-growing will help it. If you send them awav in large aumbera, 1 take it that on any island in the 
groups you can put 1,000 men without being in great danger of being short of food. 

5597. By Mr. Nielson : Are you aware that the shortage in the food auppl v is only gauged by the 
percentage of thp increase in the population of the island? Of course, if you put more men there you 
will want more food. 

551)8. But the percentage by which you increase the existing population decides it ? Yes, if you put 
men there carefully it is all right. 

5599. Suppose an islaud has a population of 20.M* or 40,000, an influx of two or three might not make 
any difference to them; but if it has a population of 5,000, and you increase it by 2,500, then you increase 
it b ; 50 per cent., and that might make a difference ? Yes. that would make a big difference. 
5000. Have you any idea of the population of Malay t a? No. 

5601. Have you any idea of the size of the island ? It is about 40 miles across by 160 miles long. 

5602. Do you know if it is a fertile island ? Yes. 

3603. And thickly populated? No; although it is thickly populated compared to some islaurls, because 
there are islands down there which have n«t got a solitary soul living on tliem. 

5601. \V r e learn that it is — Do you think that the distribution of 2,000 or 3,000 men at various places- 
around a coast line sevw.al hundred miles iu length would exhaust their food supply ? I should think so, 
because they do not keep a larj'e food supply. 
5605 How do you know ? They did not do it in my time. 

5606. You do not know what the busli men do, as you were uever in the bush ? I was 2 miles in the 
bush. 

5607. There is no reliable information of what they do in the bush? 1 do not think anybody knows 
what isiuside the island. 

5808. That is the conclusion I came to ? The only thing you know auytliiug about is if you want to buy 
food there yourself. 

5609. You only meet the bush men at the market ? No ; -when your vessel gets to a bush " passage," 
as they all have special " passages " at which they laud, you bang off some dynamite and let off 
gmiH to let them know that a ship is there. The " boys " who talk English then come down, and you 
say that you want ten shiploads of yams. They go away, and come back again, saying that you cannot 
gettliem, as they " no plenty." 

5610. Then you only touch at one litt le spot? But if you do not get them there you goloanother place. 
Sometimes you spend three months there if you are doing good business. You soon find out if food 
is plentiful in that way. They have good years and bad years just the same as we have. 

5611. I suppose there are limes when you caunot buy 5 tons of potatoes in Mackay ? Yes ; I believe 

5612. You never heard anybody attempt to give the population of Muhyta ? N o ; I do not think anybody 
can give it. It cau ouly be a guess. But. as far as I could see, I should say it was not a thickly-populated 
island. 

0613. Have you beeu to New Guinea? Yes. 
SOU. Is it thickly populated ? Parts of it are. 

5H.1 5. "Would yon bo surprised to know that they compute it at 380,000? [ would not doubt it. New 
Guinea is the thickest populated of any of the islands I saw about. There is i;o comparison between New 
Guinea and Malay la. 

5(516, By Mr. Borjel : You said, in answer to a question some time back, that the islanders may be sent 
home in large numbers by steamers, provided the food supply is secure? Yes. 

5617. You also said you had another scheme ? Yes: the cheapest way out of the business would be to 
let them go slowly, and let (hem provide for them^elvts in (he meantime here. I have figured it out 
roughly. Say there are 6,000 " boys," and t hat the passage-mone.v costs £7, then that would be £1:2,000. 
There would be a large number travelling in coast al steamers, although a large number would go straight 
away. I put the number who go away by coastal steamers at 1.500, and the extra amount at £2 a-piece, 
which w«uld mean another £:i,(J#0 Allowing that ihey leave at the rate of 1,000 a month, which is 
as much as they will do 

5618. By the Chairman: How many boats do you think will be in use ? There will be two steamers, and 
they will take 1,000 a month. Xbey ti-ied a steamer before — the "t'orea" — and from some little 
recollectiou of what she did, 1 think that is what thi> steamers will do. Way you had 6,000 on the 1st of 
January, you would get rid of 1,000 the first month, but ycu would have to keep those awaiting shipment 
in food \diile they wen? here. I take it that their keep would run iito anything from 8s. to 10s. a week, 
and that would mean £a5,ij00. 

5b' LS). Before you got the last "boy" away? Yes, if you will not allow them to work after the 1st of 
January, someone will have to feed them. 
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F. C. 5620. By Mr Paget: Would you propose that these islander, should be placed in depdts ? I would not 
STIvS would yon propose? Tou have to bring them in and have them ready for shipment. If y u 
(Z^Z**. nave them ninnin, all over the country they will be working illegally and gel tin, ; in to mujcbef If they 
are not brought in early there will be trouble, and how arc you going to feed them if you allow them to 
run "boot? Ton would also have to mate some arrangements for f temporary supply of food at the 
Hands either by yam-phmtin" or by taking down food. Thnt would probably cost another £.,,000 -,t 
n ight ;-o" „ r, 7 7 l"Sd come somewhere in the neighbourhood of £80 000 or £50,000. In add.t 
to that, you would want some camping ground,. One might be established at Homebush, another at 
Parish, an* another In town, fhat would divide t he kanakas m the district into three camps of about 
300 each. One person could look after them ; and, from my knowledge of the past, I bfeWe that, so 
long as they were fed and clothed, there would not be much trouble But, it they are allowed to wander 
about with nothing clone tor them, there is bound to bo trouble. They will steal, and all that sort of 

562?' By the Chairman : What power have von to get the "boys" inside the four corners of a camp? 
Vh-y will stop there for the sake of getting their food. If a "boy" did not choose to go therefor his 
food, he would not get any. , , , „ , , . , , 

5(523. Suppose the "boys" said they would not go there ? If you told them to go there tor their tucker 
they would go, , , , . T , „■ . 

5624. What is your alternative scheme? It seems to be far the simpler, and if I were controlling the 
thiug it is what "I should do. f should use all available means to get away in the available vessels as soon 
as possible the "boys" who wanted to so, and T should allow the " boys" who could not get away because 
there was no accommodation for them to sign on again, and stop for one or two years. 
562-5. By Mr. Nielson: That is postpouing the difficulty? Xo. There is a great deal of trouble about 
providing the money for the deportation, and the employers feel very much burt about what has been put 
upon them. If vou gave them a clea n slate with regard to those who sigued on again, and let their 
return passage go with their agreement— the £3 and the£2 and everything else— it would do away with 
half the cost, and instead of being paid in a few months it would be spread over a period of, perhaps, two 
years, so that it would be very much easier for the person who hud to pay it, whether it was the 
Government or anyone else. 

5626. There is something like £10,0»0 in the Pacific Islanders' Fund— Looking at it from a financial 
point of view, you would probably prefer that all the "boys" should stop here and die in 
Queensland, and then the •overument would have to pay nothing at all ? ]\o. Probably by the end 
of this year, or the first month of next year, you would get 50* or GOO away — perhaps more. 
Every year the numbers have been decreasing at the rate of about 1,500. In a couple of years, with 
pei haps a little acceleration, you might make it 2,000, and theu those that were left would not be anything 
like tho burden that there is at present on the fund. You would materially reduce the liability, if you 
did not absolutely do away with it. 

5627. How would you pick out the ones to be sent away first ? Let them settle that themselves. 

5628. ])o you not think we would just have a recurrence of what wo see now — that they nould be primed 
up tn say they do not want to go home — they would all want to atop to the last ? I do not think they 
would all want to stop. 

5620. They would all wan t to stop a little longer? Some would. 

5630. By the Chairman: Is not the "Sydney Belle" leaving soon? She is advertised to go at the 
begiuning of next month. 

5631. AYherc is she going ? To both groups. 

5632. Is it uot time that " boys" began to book their passages if they waut to go ? They have all been 
told that she is going. There are always a few dribbling aw:iy. 

5633. Do you not think they will not want to go if there is a possibilityof their being allowed to remain ? 
I do not think there will be work for them. 

5634. But do they recognise that ? I think they do. 

5635. We had " boys" here yesterday who were under the fallacious impression that because they had a 
piece of land they rould not be deported— if they think that they «ill think anything ? Of course. 

5636. By Mr. Niehon : " Boys " have told us that they thiuk" the Government is only " gammoning" 
about it? They have tiot told me that. 

5637. 1 am afraid there are more than " boys " who ure under that impression ? That may be. 
56:38, By the Chairman : These are your two schemes ? Ves. It must either be done quickly at a 
considerable cost or else more slowly at a lesser expenditure. 

56J3!).. By Mr. Paget: And make the nest employer bear part of the cost? Yes. Let there be a clear 
understanding that he shall pay the return passage, treating the 11 boys" like the indeuted " boys" used to 
be treated, lie should take responsibility for everything, and I suppose he would have to find the usual 
bonds, in the name manner as 1 hey used to do. 

5610. By Mr. Niehon : Is the Labour Bureau much availed of ? Some years it is, but there are so many 
drawbacks to it that it is not nearly what it ought to be. 

5611. Do the employers avail themselves of it? Both parties do ; but I take it they onlv come to the 
bureau as a sort ot last res«rt. 

5612. Have you your book? with you? I have the particulars. I have not the books: there are too 
many of them to bring along ; but I have all the figures for the last three years 

56 13. I would like to see your books, to see how the thing has been working month by month? I can 
give you the months, if you like, but I have not got them here. 

am thin^u '™ ™ ' mmi ^ tirni de P 6t hcre? There is a building known as a dep6t, but it is not used for 
5G ! ">. We have learned in other districts that the Lahour Bureau would be greatly assisted if there were 
a dcpSt where nomads could eamp, so as to ho easily reached by the officer m charge of the bureau'? 
-/'!/• * h w eq V!f e carctakers ' U ' e not allowed anything for that uovr. 

M By the Chairman : Would you require a caretaker ? Yes; it would he a rery good i lung. One of 
tin; principal troubles is Ihat a man conies in to-dav ami u- mi \,%u i t l „ „ r 



a man to-day, and 1 tell him to come to- 



r- In the afternoon 1 <ret ;t letter 
employer otits.de, saymg he wants a man. The not morning I tell this man that John Smith, at Marian, 
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wants a man ; hut when he goes out to Marian he finds that John Smith has given the job to a uiau F. C. 
that district. My man comes back and says " You have made a fool of me." ' I cannot help HombiwA. 

5(H7. By Mr. Niehon: Do you not think that if a bureau could be established in which employer and lSApril, 1906. 
workeT would co-operate it could be made of great assistance ? Undoubtedly, if thev will co-operate. 
On the other hand a man may start for a job aoi meet someone on the way looking for a man, and he 
engages with him. Then the man who wanted a workman savsl did not send him a mau. You cannot 
depend on them. 

5618. By the Chairman : Can you suggest any means of overcoming those difficulties ? Thoy cannot be 
overcame unless the employer and the worker agree together not to engage anyone else on the one side 
or to engage with anyone eke on the otLer, 

5610. Are there any private registry ofKces in town? There are two or three. 
5650. They charge a fee ? 2s. 6d., I think. 

5(>51. Does the employer pay when he applies for a man? I have had nothing to do with it, but I 
understand somebody has to pay 2s. Od. 

5G52. In Brisbane, at any rate, the bureau becomes the agent of the unemployed ? Yes; but they are 
more easily in communication there. 

5653. You have telephonic communication with the large estates ? Only within the last two cr three 
month*. It had all to be done by letter before that 

565 i. What is the objection to the employer making you his agent? There is no objection. At present 
I am sometimes asked to send a man, and before I even get the Letter he takes on another mau, an« leaves 
my man alone. 

5G55. But if he made you his agent, a d you engaged a man for him, he would have to pay that man; 
aud, knowing that, lie would not; eugage another man? It would be all right if they did that, bat an 
employer likes to see his man for himself. 

5(i.%E3. By Mr. Niehon : Could he not come in and see them if they were at your depot? Yes, he could. 
But suppose a mau is at Plane Creek, that is miles away. He wants a man and comes into town. 
He gets a man and engages him, and goes back home. Perhaps that man will uot stop, and the employer 
has to come in again aud get another man, and all that means delay. 

5057. By the Ghairmmn : Yon are not keeping the bureau for profit, but for the mutual advantage of 
employer and employee — You say, " Tliese are the rates, and if you do not like them leave them alone" ? 
That is wkat; they do. At times I have to get iiu-n f i'om Rockhampton and Townsville to (ill orders, and 
ihey have come, wHh the result that I do not thiuk they stop in their billets any time. 

5058. Who pays their fares? The employer takes it out of their wages. 

5659. Surely it only wants the initiation of a system ? It was only the year before last that 100 men 
were sent up to the Proserpine on similar conditions, and the cane inspector told me that only three of 
those 100 men saw the work out. When meu do these things the employer blames the man who sends 
them, lie says, " What did you send me up a pack of men like that for ?" I say, " They looked all 
right, and what could I do?" 

50(i0. By Mr. Pa (jet: Do you issue Government relief to men walking about? 1 issue it to many 
persons. There are dilfurent classes of them, I issue it to some permaueutresideuts who are in need of 
it, and also to people travelling. 

515(51. What is your system of giving relief to travellers ? That depends very much on circumstances. 
The genera] rule is, if a man comes along with his sw;tg, and wants to look round for work, we give him 
three days' rations. 

5662, And when you give Mm three days' rations, do you register him as oue of the unemployed? No ; 
we put him down as looking for work, and the three days' rations are given to him to enable him to travel 
along to the place he w going to. 

56(53. Do you keep a different register for the men who apply for work, and the men who apply for 
rations as well as work ? They go into one book in the iirst place, and they are divided into separate 
books after. 

5(i6tt. It has been suggested here that men travelling object to go to the bureau for the reason that they 
may be entered in the same book as those receiviug relief ? Those are the more icdependeut men? How 
do they know what book they are entered into. 

5005. That has been stated here? I never heard anything of the sort before. 

[At a later staqe of the day Mr. Hornbrouk produced tlie records of the Labour Bureau which he had 
heen asked to produce.'] 

Charles Reade Kxluh, Manager for Paxton aud Co., examined: 

5066. By the Chairman : What are you? 1 am manager for Messrs. Paxton and Co., and agent for the c. R. Klugh. 
Australasian United Steamship Navigation Company in Maekay f — ~ N 

5067. You have had many years experience in the Western parts of this State? About thirty-five iaApvil,1906. 
years. 

5G6S. How long have You been resident in Mackay ? About three years. 

5G0O. Von know exactlv what you are going to say, so 1 will not interrupt you? In view of the 
faetthat the employment of black labour in the sugar industry willcei.se at tht end of this year, aud 
to help as far as they can to provide labour to replace the kanakas, the three shipping companies trading 
on the Queensland (/.oast have already agtved to grant the Mos<mau null a concession of 25 per cent, off 
steerage fares to Port Douglas (on tbt- certificate of the mill) to all parties of ten labourers and over. 
I am informed that a similar uoncession would, doubtless, he granted to other mills and large employers 
at other ports. . . . . 

5G70 In that connection would you be disposed to suggest to the shipping company that in the case of 
ain'de individual members of the working classes that are employed to co ne up here to work in the sugar 
industry thev should make a rebate ? Yes. it they noiked for a certain time here. 

5071. they would receive a certificate that they haw been working as cane workers tor three months? 
Yes ; I would make that recommendation. 

5672. So long as men proved to you that they had work, would they he m the same position as the gang 
men ? They would havo to pay their full fare up. 
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c R Kl„„h 5073 On receipt of the certificate your company will grant a rebate of 2.5 per cent. ? Yes. I would 
r^o nrnenJ iZ to the company' I wish to M a few words about Hie chances o labourers from 
(TT^Z^ the West With regard to labour, I can only iay, as a thirty-year resident in the Western country, that 
18Aprd,190t -I Llsureth, owing to the recent rains having washed away miles of fencing, and destroyed many 
watr movements, aW to the necessity of maki i* further i-pyovcnnents for the nicrea.e of .tlie flocks 
in the West, a -cat amount of the Western labour that has drifted to the sug.r di,tnct dun. « the past 
three seasons will find work they are used to and Prefer m iheir old Western d.stnct,, ami mil ea- J8 e a 
still greater scarcity of labour. Other members of the Chamber of Commerce will give their views on 
Whj they consider the best steps to be taken to replace the labour the sugar d.atnctsare losing 
5G74. By Mr. Paqet: You are appearing as a representative of the ( bamber ol Commerce i les. The 
evidence I am giving is given with the approval of the; chamber. 

5G75. By fk* Chairman : Do you not think that the Western man will willingly live on the coast or will 
hi. sympathies lead him back to the West ? I feel quite sure that if he can earn a living in the W est he 
will sta.y there in preference to coming to {lie coast. „ _ . » . . 

J5fi7fi. The employers here must not lo.k f.,r j»rmanent labour from the West? I <o not thmk so. 
5G77 By Mr Paget ■ We had a witness this morning who said that he was certain that the W estem men 
would prefer working on the coast, provided the wages were suitable ? I ha v # always seen them go back 
Last year several men. knowing that T was interested in the West, asked for work out there, and they told, 
ine that they infinitely preferred '•rking in the West. 

. r )G78. By the Chairman : Is there any other matter you could refer to that would be of assistance to the 
Commission ? I hare not been here long enough to speak about sugar. 

James G-hant Enhtgut, Journalist, examined: 
J. ft. Ei.riglit. 5<}7n. By the Chairman : What are you? A journalist just now. 

/ * \ 5(580. On what points do you wish t» give evidence? I have hud experience of North Queensland for 

18ApriI,l906. nearly thirty years amongst the workers. 

5(581. In what part of it? All north of Mackay. 

5GS2. Will you tell us xvhat you ^ish to put before us? At the outset, I may say that I receive 
correspondence regularly from the Western districts. At present the Machine Shearers' Union are 
engaging labour iu New South Wales for the shearing, and a number of the men in the West will bo 
returning to the sugar districts as soon as the crushing season starts. 

5G83. For what reason ? The southern men are shutting them oul of the shearing. Besides that, many of 
them have been here before, and they find they can get more employment here than in the West. 
5G84. The heat does not frighten them? They reckon that sugar working is about the best work they 
can he employed in. This is about the most aristocral ic toil they can get. 

5085. la it harder than shearing ? They think it easier than any other kind of manual labour. In 
connection with the deportation of the Pacific Islanders, last year there were something like 1,400 coloured 
aliens left Queensland, including about 1,000 kanakas. There was no shortage in consequence of their 
departure. In the Mackay district there are about one-sixt'h of all the kanakas in Queensland. That 
would mean that you would want about 1,000 extra labourers to make up for the departure of the kanakas 
Well, you can get that number of labourers in the Northern districts without sending away for them. I 
am talking of the district from ltockhampton out West, and including Charters Towers, Raveuswood, and 
TowiiBville. 

5G8G. At the present time ? Ye*, I think so. At Charters Towors there is much depression 
at the present time. I was there a little over twelve months ago, and there were fully 1,000 
unemployed then, but there was not so much depression. In connectiou with this I would like to point 
out that in mining the work is so severe that old men, and middle-aged men, get tired of it in a few 
years, and the young men coming on shove them out. Besides that, there are a number «f yaung men who 
cannot find employment there. "Between the two lots you will get settlers as well as the usual labour 
required. 

5087. Have you any basis for your knowledge as to the numbers? AYell, the number of men 
employed on Charters Towers is 3,000. The population is 2 A ,000 or 25,000. 

5G88. By Mr. Paget -. A large number are engaged in woodchopping and contracting for wood supply ? 
1 here are a good number. ir 
5G89. That is o er and above the men who are actually mining ? Yes. 

5G00. We have a return showing the number of unemployed on Charters Towers no till the 31st Xarch, 
and it gives the number as 400 ? In connection with that I would like to point out that there are a 
large number ol men who refuse to put their names down. They ha r a strou U objection to goin* near 
the Labour Bureau at all. J & 

5091. Can you tell us why that is ? Most people who go to ihe bureau go for relief, and the independent 

up wit h his mifery * ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ° n h " ° WU ' ^ »** 

5602. By the Chairman: The returns show Clermont nil and Longreach nil, so far as unemployed 
-iveHoa liaVcn8W00d R1Ves U0 ' but themen are gradually leaving the district; Charters Towers 
5Ci02,v, And what is Townsville? We have not got a return from Towuwillc 
-Sh u° H * hmk y? u can &\ '> 0nn rae » Fl "<"» Charters Towers ? I loneslly, I think I can 
ueek H°r f ' "'""S men 1 wit !' £l 1 WC;ek and ration 8 in the slack season and 30s a 

ood I h, H T m thecrU8 t ,n g f aso » ? '^ey would be satisfied with the 30s. a week and reasonable 
foodui the crushing season, but they would not be satisfied with the £l a week and found in X Jack 

•3005. What would they want in the slack season ? About 25a. a week 

? « o' u'lim a nUmber Wil ' lng t0 WOrk for that ' Ves - Thefallacy that miners earn £3 a week 
is exploded. The average wage on Charter* Towers is £" a week 

fSH m » ~ ey ~ ot Ket l0s a shift? 0nlv tho * e on ihe face. 

fff T' : A . nd , the y nave to'keep themselves? Yes, an 1 pav heavv rents too There are 
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5690. By the Chairman : You think then that we hare not to proceed very far to supersede the kanaka- 1 - G - Enrigbt. 
in this district ? No. ^ ^v^— N 

5700. Can you tell us anything about the Northern district ? There are 200 men at the Mossman who 18 April, 1906. 
refused to sign an agreement, as they considered it too arbitrary, and the Mossman people are sending 
here for labour. 

5701. Was that lately ? Tea ; only lately. 

5702. By Mr. Paget : Did they refuse to sign the contracts on the Bcale published in the Maekay papers? 
No ; that is their maximum scale. I believe sis of them have signed the agreement, and that is all that 
will sign. They have sont to Victoria for labour, and brought it up from there. 

5703. B y Mr. Paget : »id you spe an advertisement in the Mackay Standard headed " Canecutters 
Wanted" ? Yes. That is for the Mossman, and I bavo received a letter warning men fr«m going there, 
as there are 200 men there already. I had a letter from a correspondent there, and he tells me the men 
refused to sign the agreement because it was arbitrary, and they also had other objections to it. 
5704- . By Mr. Niehon: Do you know the rates paid at the Mossman r 1 I read the maximum rate which 
was published. 

5705. Did you read the advertisement signed by the manager of the mill ? \ just scanned it. 
5700. Calling for men and stating the rates they were paying? Yes. 

5707. Do you know if the rates they are offering are higher th in Machay ? I did not look at the rates. 
The cost of living, [ under^tuud, is much higher up there than it is here. 

5708. By the Chairman: And six months' work is offered — the crushing will start early in -Tune, and 
last for six months ? All 1 knnw is from the men who are there. Tliey refuse to take the wages that 
are offering, so they cannot be so very tempting. 

5709. By Mr. Paget : Are you acting as agent for these men, or for any bodies of men ? I am here as a, 
representative of the labour class, t am a labour journalist, and I am representing a labour newspaper 
and myself as a citizen. 

5710. By the Chairman: Have you anything more to say ? I would like to say something in connection 
with the Labour Bureau. I think we should have a properly constituted Labour Bnreau, not only for 
the sugar districts, but for the whole of Queensland. What I would suggest would be that in the 
populous centres the Inspectors of Factories and Shops should be in charge of the Labour Bureau, and the 
same man could administer the Shearers and Sugar Workers' Accommodation Act. Y«u c«uld run the 
three in one, and place them uuder a man who is in sympathy with the men who have to look for a j»b 
as well as with the employer. 

5711. Do you think there is any objection to the same officer issuing relief, and controlling the Labour 
Bureau? From my experience of the working class, I know they think it is degrading to go near the bureau 
as it is at present constituted. 

5712. Why — Is it because in some instances relief is issued ? I do not think the •fficers are in sympathy 
with the men when they go there, and they do not treat them properly. They treat them as some inferior 
class. 

5713. Surely they treat them with courtesy ? I dn not think they do, and from what I hear from the 
mfiu they are not treated with courtesy ; kiut I have only hearsay for lh:it. 

571 L Do you thiuk the men who have had dealings with the Labour Bureau would give evidence? I 
do not think so. Rations are issued there, and it might be thought the men went for rations. I 
know men who woulrl sooner go hungry than ask for rations. 1 think if you had a proper Labour 
Bureau, instead of men coming to the district and having io go and look for work, they would be in 
the town, and would provide most of the labour for the district. The employers would 
then soon come alou<*. It would not be a hardship on the men, as it is at present, where men have to go 
to Plane Creek looking for a job ; and it would not be a hardship for the employer to have to ride in and 
look for workers. Instead of riding, the only trouble it would be to him would be that he would haee 
to telephoue up to the bureau. At the present time the men have to bear all the hardship. Many men 
travel through a district, and if they cannot get work they go straight away again. 

5715. What can be done to remove the stigma from the bureau, so that every man will register there? In 
New Zealand I think ihey have no trouble, because they have a State Department of Labour The 
distribution of the unemployed is done through the Labour Bureau, and men out of work register there. 
In each district in New Zealand they get a report of the conditions of the labour market every month, 
and for 2d. a man can buy that report, and see where labour is wanted. If he has no money he is 
provided with a railway pass, and the amount of the fare is deducted from Ins wages afterwards.. 

5716. By Mr. Paget : They do that in Queensland ? But a man has to almost beg of the police to get 
a pass before they will give him one here. 

5717. The complaint was made in Bundaberg that too many meu were seut up there on passes ? Yes ; 
that is the men from Brisbaue. The men up here veryseldom avail themselves of it. I have known men 
to walk from Charters Towers to Townsville rather than ask for a pass. 

5718. Of course oue of the difficulties in connection with the sugar industry in the North is thatthere is 
no railway communication ? Yes. 

5719. The large centres id* population in the South are connected by rail, and it is easy to get railway 
passes, but it is different in the Norl h? The only way is to do the same as people do when they are 
hiringa girl iu the South. If anyone wants a, girltheyarrange forherf.ire to be paid and an agreementis 
entered into that if she completes a certain time she earns the fare, but if she leaves her employment 
during that period her employer deducts the amount of her fare. In many instances you could arrange 
for the fare to bep'aid on the steamers, and many would agree to work out the amount afterwards. 

5720. Would you propose that wjiges men coming here in the crushing season should ha ye their fares 
advanced, and if they worked four or five months then the fare would be allowed them, but if tbey did not 
earRy out their agreement the amount of the fare should be de luctcd ? \"es ; I would. There is another 
matterin connection with the bureau, and that is, there is nothing advertised about the bureaus, and the 
men do not know anything about them. 

.5721. By Mr, Niehon: The advertising appeals to you as a newspaperman? I was not thinking of 
that. A man has to go to the bureau to find out whether t here is a job or not. If they had a board outside, 
and information posted on it showing whether men were wanted, a good deal of troubl e would be saved. 
Some time ago they used to publish a list of unclaimed letters, and they could do something like that now. 
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J. G. Enright.5,723. You are probably in favour of putting these reports up at public place, like : railmy stations ? .Not 
s^-xJ-s necessarily When a gang of wharf lumpers is wanted to work a cargo, there is a board outs.de the 
wT^^S. Pippin J Office with the names .f the gang on it. If you had a «m,lar board m some conspicuous place 
in the town, mm would have a look at it, and, if there was a job offering they could make mqu.rie, 
about it. The Labour Bureau could keep a list of the men who registered, and the wages ; but I «- ou d 
have it quite apart from the relief business. Tn connection with the deportation of kanakas, they should 
change the officials who have to do with the work of do|iortation. 

5724 By Mr. Paget -. No deportation officew have been kppftfcted ? I understand that the present 
inspector* of Pacific Islanders will have to see to it. 

5725. By the Chairman: It is their duty to register the mines of those who wish to go? Without 
reflecting upon the present i specto nf a strange man was sent into this dislrict he would find a number 
of kanakas who want to go home. Is timbers have told me that they want to go, but they do not know 
there is a ship going until a few days beforehand. 

■ r i72G. You know the '-boys" change their minds very f requentlv ? It they had fixed dates, and the 

" hoys" were told that there was a boat gnug on a certain date, they would be ready to go. 

5727. They alter their minds iu a few days ? I do not know much about the kanakas. 

572S. By Mr. Paget: The difficulty realiy is that a schooner is advertised to go on a certain date, and a 

iiun-btr »f " boys" iu various parts of the State say that they wish to return home; but before that date 

thev alter their minds and the schooner cannot go ? 1 have never seen an advertisement like that in Una 

district. 

Rev, John McLean McIKttre, Missionary to the Kanakus under the Presbyterian Church, examined : 
E«v. J. McL. 572.0. By the Chairman : What are you ? Missionary to the kanakas under the Presbyterian Church. 
Mcliitjwe. 0730. Where are you stationed? At WalkenAon. 

5731. How manv kanakas are connected w itb your mission ? About 500. 
i8A p rii,i«06. 5732. Are they all baptised ? Not all of them. 

5733. What proportion of them are baptised ? Something over 300. 

5734. 1 suppose sone of tbeiaare married? Yes. 

57:1"). Have their children been baptised ? The children of those who have been married according to 
the law of the State have been baptised, but not the children of those who have been married according 
to inland rites. 

573C5. You do not baptiso the children of those who are not married ? No. 
5737. How many clildren have been baptisc-d ? Twenty-six. 

573K I fave you any idea of the number of children who are not baptised ? Fifteen. 
i>73!>. Are any of the islanders manned to white women? Not one under our mission. 

5740. They are all married to kanaka women or to aboriginals ? To kanaka women. 

5741. Do many of them wish to return to the islands? ISoms are willing, others are indifferent, others 
keenly resent deportation. 

5712. Have those who fire willing to go taken any fiteps to register their names with Mr. Hombrook ? I 
have two who Hie walking about at the present time who have been about eight times to the office during 
the last two or three weeks to try and get away, ami one man said to me, "It is a shameful thing. We 
have been paid off some time ; altogether money finished, and no schooner to take us home." 

5743. What island do they belong to ? Pentecost. The "Sydney Belle ' is going to the New Hebrides 
in about a fortnight. 

5744. By Mr. Nielson: Are these " boys" not aware that their last employer is bound to maintain thetn 
until the schooner takes them away ? I do not think so. 

574.5. Jlnve you never informed them ? Yes ; but it is a long time since I mentioned it to them. 

5746. Have, the "boys" not asked Mr. Hombrook to see that they are maintained ? I do not think so 

I do not know of one case. 

5717. Do they understand, as a whole, that iheir last employer is bound to keep them until they can tret 

a ship? Some of them may realise the fact, but the majority of them do not. 

57 iS. You might do them a charitable act by informing them of the fact? I might. 

5749. By the Chairman : Have you anything to suggest as to the most humane manner of deportnio- 

those who must be deported? I think it would be most inhuman to send 2,500 "boys" to Malayta for 

instance Ihe better way would be to seud 200 or 300 as pioneers, in order that they'might cultivate' the 

land, and have sufficient food for those who follow, 

Jl?? - » av S / l1l ';M , , ei ' 80n ^ knowledge of the conditions prevailing in the islands ? 1 have never been there. 
5**1. By Mr. fiiehon: You grasp the diilVulfy thai may arise with those 200 or: WO, as they midit be 
distributed one here and another there, all round 1he islands ? That is so. 

ill™ 7 ttfl C]m ' rm ™-- Tlfi- efforts might bo greatly mmtralised in that way? But there are a good 
Sclent ° U Mala . vta ' and ' mth th e iwAntanee of the 200 or :300, I think they could grow 

575:3. Has your mission any stations on Malayta ? We have " boys » there. They are under thecontrol 
of the Queensland Kauak a Mission— Miss Young's mission. uiecoairoi 
5754. By Mr. Nielson : There is a Church of England Mission there ? Yes. 

o i o. i liy the Chmi-nm : I lave you anything more to say? The organising secretary of the Amdi™, Church 
5756. By Mr. Nielson : Do you think the estimate of 50,000 is fairly correct? I think so 

^4^^^;^^^c iiono1 ""' wbo,eof *•*»»■-' v- t*4 

5761. What „ her aame? Kate. She i. a Malieelo ™al Her late huebaed ™i Stephea 8nfalis8i9 . 
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5762. Under what tenure does she bol<l her laud? I understand she has a leasehold Her daughters do ^cL. 
not want to leave Queensland. Jii-Intyre. 

5763. How old are her daughters ? I married the eldest eight or nine mouths ago, aud she was twenty- ^ 

one years or age. IS April, 1906. 

5764. ! Tub she married a Pacific Islander ? Yes. He also was born in Queensland. 

576 5. Mr. Hornhrook in furnishing a return, which will no doubt include her? Yea. There is one thing 
more 1 would like to say. 1 do not think tht-re will be any difficulty in lauding the iskaders belonging to 
the New Hebrides - that is, if they are lauded at the mission stations— judging by letters I have received 
■ ml <>| thr missionaries. 

5766. Except possibly in count ction with the food supply— With (he best of intentions, there might uot 
be enough? Mr. Puton, in writing in t'ebruary last, said they had an extra quantity of arrowroot on 
Majictlo. Jn fact, they had so much that the natives were enabled to pay oft" the debt on their new 
church. 

67K7. By Mr. Nielson: Have you learned whether it would be quite safe in the New Hebrides to laud 
a kanaka "boy" who is married to a woman belonging to another islam), though of the same group? 
I think it would be very unxafci. 

5768. Do you know Mr. .lohn Thompson, missionary at OliiltterH ? No. 

5769. He informed us that he; would bo just as safe in the iNew Hebrides as in Queensland, particularly 
where there were mission stations? ■ — 

5770. By the Chairman: 1 suppose if they were landed at a mission station aud remained there they 
woidd be safe ? Yes. 

C«ae;les Cracg Side, Church of England Missiouer to the Mehmesians in Mackay, examined: 

5771. By tlus Chairman : Are you stationed in Mackay ? About 4 miles from Mackay, C. C. Sage. 

5772. I believe you art) connecte d with the Melanesiau Misdou ? With the Selnyn Mission. / — — N 

5773. How many Polynesians have you connected with your mission? I think about 5»0, but Mr. l8April,190G, 
Mclntyre's statemeut this morniug contradicts me. I should say there are between 500 and 6»», and 

about 400 of them are Christians. 

5774. Ate they baptised ? Yes. 

577.'i. Do you know what number are married ? There are fifteen married. 
5776. Have those people any children ? Yes ; they have about forty children. 

5778. What is die feeling amongst the members of your mission as to returning to the islands ? There is 
a feeling of unrest amongst them. 

5779. Do tphey wish to go? T he inn jority wish to go. 

578*. From what group do the ma jority eome ? From the Solomous.' 

5781. Are yoit taking steps to get them away as soon as possiblo? Yes ; under Rishop Frodsham's 
scheme. 

5782. That is at Fiu? Yes. 

5783. Were you ever there ? No. 

57R4. Were you ever told that Fiu was a swamp? 1 will read wha t is said about, Fiu by the clergyman in 
charge there, llesaya he u glad 1 am coining, and, in describing the district, lie Bays: "It would be an 
excellent place for [imi ca and gardens. It is partially denied :ind it could noon be got realy for 
cultivation." From what J enn understand from tie "boys," Fiu must be the name of the district, and 
it appears, from what Mr. Hopkins says, that he is 5 miles from it. 

57S5. As soon .as a ship is going will you send the " boys " away at once? The bi.'diop is waiting now, 
57SG. There i3 a ship going to the Solomons directly — Will you send some of the "boys" away by it? 
Yes. 

57S7. There is uothing to be gained by keeping those " boys " here ? I have been moving to get the 
" boys " away, but they have been misled. 

5788. How were they misled ? Some of them have got the notion that if they take up land they need 
not go home. 

57S9. They think they will be allowed to remain ? Yes, and they have taken up land on that 
understanding. 

5789a. And they really do not «ant to go home? Not for a year or two. Some of them want to 



5790. Is it your intention to send away as many as will go by the next boat ? I will send them as soon 
as possible, 

5791. But that is vague ? It was my intention to seod them all away, but my intention has been upset 
by these misleading st atcmeuts. 

5792. Will vou scud us many as will go? Many of them have agreements. 

571)3. But those whose agreements ha ve expired? I will send them. No doubt they will come with me 
when I go. 

5794. By Mr. Paget : Do you intend to send them to this settlement at Fiu ? Yes. 

5795. But are you not aware that uudertheir agreements they must be seut to the "passages" from 
which they were recruited? We think that if they c'lect to go dowu to Fin they can do so. 

5796. That is a matter for the department ? Ves. Of course the bishop has been trying to get 
permission to land them at Fiu. We do uot iuteud to send them to Fiu until permission has first been 
obtained. 

57iJ7. Before you arrange fur " boys " to be sent to this new settlement, is it your intention to 
communicate with the department and tell them that the islanders wish to be sent there ? Yes. TYe 
had no intention of doing otherwise. 

579S. Have you anything further to any ? This morning a statemeut was made about the scarcity of food 
there. Well, the Bishop of Melane ia can be relied on, and he has just been spending six months doing 
work amongst the Solomou Islands. He said tbere was a great scarcity of food, and he told me that 
when 1 bring the fiirst batch I must not forget to bring some rice. 

5799. By Mr. Nielson : 'I hey hnd a drought there Inst year ? They have had raiim there recently. 

5800. By the Chairman : Js the Bishop of Melanesia in Australia ? No, he has just left Norfolk Island 
for the islands. 
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5801. He recommends tou io take some rice back ? Yes. That is on account of the scarcity of food. 

5802. By Mr. Kittson : Do you know if the " boys go ni for cultivating at that settlement!' There arc 
. air fad v some Christians there. _ _ . 

580.3. 'By the Chairman : Are they doing any cultivating ? Yes; but not on a b.g scale. They are simply 
doing it for themselves. . „ r , 

r »801 5v J/> Nielson- Are they cultivating on account of the ir conntrymen returning ? I understand 
Mr H. pkiiis is doing that. The bishop wishes us to take a pioneer party .f u boys" to cultiva te land. 
580.3. By the Chairman: How long waild it take to get a crop there with the pioneer party? Three 
months. Sweet potatoes and pumpkins grow very uuicldy. 

580G. By Mr. Kiehor, ■ They grow all the year round ? \es. You can get two or three crops a yearfron 
them. 

5807 When will vou take this party ? My superior, Bishop Frodsham, has got a scheme in hand now. 

5808. You are waiting to get a subsidy ? Yes. It is to assist those who have families born here thai 
we want the subsidy. Jt is not for the single men. 

5809. By the Chmirmmn: Is it worth while waiting for that— Would it not be better to make an effort or. 
your own account, and send a lot of the single men down to the islands) to start gardening? I think the 
bishop intemds that I shall take some of them. No doubt you saw the telegram in the papers asking me 
to proceed to the islands at once and get the. place ready. 

5810. When do you propose to go? 1 hope to go by the boat leaving on 10th May. 

581 1. By Mr. Nielson: What boat is that ? M essrs. Burns, Philp, and Co.'s steamer. 

5812. By the Chairman : Will vou take " boys" down by her ? As many as I can get to go with me. 
58i:i. How many do you hope to get? I wa's hoping to get fifty, but they have all signed on again, and 
their agreements are to the end of the year, so that it is doubtful whether I shall be able to get fifty at 
the present time. 

5811. By Mr. Nielson: Have not many "boys" been anxious to go home during the la^ttwelve months 
who did not go? Yes. 

5815. Ho you know why they did not go ? Bother about the ships. They could never get a proper 
understanding as to when they ivere to sail. I have known l< boys" go day after day for weeks without 
getting definite information. That meaut that they were spending their money, and they had to go back 
to earn more. 

5Sl(i. They did not like to go home empty-handed ? That is so. An islander will not go nnless he has 
his hox full of material to give to his friends. 

5817. By the Chairman: Could you not hav<» put things straight on their behalf ? I have done all I can 
5818 Uiil you communicate with the head office in Brisbane? No. 

5819. Did you communicate with the local officer ? I cannot say that I have. Tbe only way I helped 
in getting the '■ boys" to go and insist on keeping them up to it. 

5820. If you had seen Mr. Hornbrook, it would have been all right? Perhaps it would, but I gave Mr 
Hornbrook credit for knowiug, aud for telling the " boys" when tne boats were going. 

5821.. By Mr. Paget: Do you know whether it is in the power of the local olEcer to provide schoonersfo 
the islanders' return — It is very easy to make assertions you know? 1 !e is in communication with the 
authorises regarding the bouts. He informs the " boys" when the boats are going. Of course, unless 
the Southern people inform him, I do not suppose he can inform the " boys." 

5822. Have you any reason to believe that he has not done his duty by not getting information that he 
should have got ? From hearsay I should say so. So I have gathered from the " boys." 
382.5. Do you not think it was your duty, as the spiritual adviser of the ''boys," to communicate with the 
head office if you found that the local officer was not doing his duty? If you put the question in that 
way 

5*21. I am obliged to put it in that way, because a public officer's reputation has been brought into 
question? I quite understand that, and I do not hesitate to nuke the statement that I have heard the 
" boys" say ao, and 1 believe that is the reason why the " boys" have signed on again. 
582.5. I suppose you are aware that islanders change their mind* at tunes ? I know tbat only too well 
I do not suppose anyone knows it better than oue who teaches them. I have been disappointed by them. 
" Boys" have come and said good-bye to me, and yet they have re-engaged. 

SMii They are mostly Malayta " boys" at your mission in Mackay >* Ves and Gluadalcanar "boys" 

5,827. Xot many New Hebrides "hoys"? 'No. 

5S28. Your mission was founded by Mrs. Robinson ? Yet". 

5820 By t he Ch„irman ■ Do the .300 or GOO " boys " connected with your mission attend school or 
church ? I hey attend one or other ef the ki-IiooIh. 1 have five or six schools under my supervision 
5830. By Mr. Paget : In what localities? Farleigh, Uumchu>h, ILibana. 
5S31. Is there one at Habana now ? Yes. I have a big one there. 

58H2. By Mr. Nielson: Are there many of those " boy " out of work ? Not many at present. 
58.5.5. Are there any of them who were hard up before they went back to work? Yes, 
58 J4>. Do ynu think that circumstance had any influence on their signing on again? I think it had. 
.j8: :.). By Mr ! age.t : The isUnder is something like other people-when he has made a cheque he likes 
to take a spoil, aud when he has spent his money he goes to work again ? Yes. I know some who have 
spoiled for three or t.mr mouths. 

58:5(i By the Chairman: Have you anything more to say? Some schemes were suggested bv Mr. 

nn°t7h-Tit Ti XT/h >h l l lG \ t0 ST f °°, d t0 milke P r ° vision for the Te * l ™ e << Glanders. ' I do 
not think it advisable that the chiefs shou d have the handling of the tobacco that Mr. Hornbrook spoke 

un„lH nt T"? / >7 ^ ^ f V ™ d ^ &™ leads me to believe that it 

would not be sate to trust it to the chiefs. 1 thiuk the .u^-limi was made bv the Resident 
st^hTar;/ t8ma,i dpp6t8 8houldbef — Jinrhe islands^ 3S the Z .should be Sported 

W AlniS h ma " V har >-: e of each of those dep4t 8 , and each of them would need to 

them bodyguard-that be rather expensive ? It will be expensive in any case to deport 

5838. But this would be an extra expense ? I in mit tlimb- cm. u £ < i , . . 

„ece S „ rJ to do it. , he Bi,h,,p „ t « Jff ^^^^3 
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of mission stations ou the different islands, and in a letter to me he stated that it was not unsafe for the °- c - Sa 6 e - 
islanders to go to any of the mission stations, and that the missionary or the " boy " in charge of the / 
various stations would taUe charge of the " boys." 



5839. Then you would advocate having them placed at the various mission stations* ? Where there is ; 
mission station, The Bishop's heart is in the matter, and he would help in every possible way. 

Thomas Kyan, Cane Farmer, examined : 
5810. But he Chairman : Where do you live V I have farms in Mackav and at the Mossman. 

5841. W here is your land here? At Homebush. ^ 

5842. What area have you got under cane at Homebush ? About 3 acres. li 

5843. What area have you got at t he Mossman? 300 acres. 
5841 . »o you use white or blacU labour ? Black and white. 

5845. Are you registered for the bouus this year ? No. I would like to have you explain the sense of 
this inquiry. I do not know what it is about. 

5S46. We want to know how the 6,000 kauakns at present in Queensland are to be deported, aud whether 
there is sufficient white labour available to cultivate the cane in the absence of the kanakas ; and, if not, 
bow sufficient labour can he obtained — that is the point that interests you most. What do you say as 
to the supply of white labour on the Mossman? I do not think we cau get sufficient white labour ou the 
Mogsmam. 

5847. Did you employ white men last year ? No. 

5848. By Mr. Nielson : Have you ever tried white labour in cane cultivation ? Yes. 

5849. On any scale ? I know what a white man can do. 

5850. Have you never tried i t ? No ; I never grew cane by white labour. 

5851. By the Chairman: Can you suggest any means by which you can get white labour there? No ; 
but what I would suggest — it is what I suggested at the Agricultural Conference in Cairus— is that all 
the kanakas in the State should be left here j let them die a" natural death in Queeuslaud, aud let those 
who wish go homo. 

Unfortunately that is a suggestion we cannot listen to, because we have nothing to do with it — 
The Legislature has decided they have to go? I would like to know how our present Government have 
turned round now to appoint a Commission to inquire into this matter ? 

That is a thing we cannot discuss at all, aud I must ask you not to refer to it ? Well, I want to 
know aboufc this Commission 

I will not allow you to refer to that any more. If you have anything that is within the scope of 
the Commission ivo will hear you? I just want to say about this Commission 

The Chairman : I will not allow you to go on with that. I must ask you to retire and make way 
for the nest witness. 

HowAito Bknuan, Farmer, residing in Mackay, examined : 

5852. By the Chairman : What is the area of your holding? About 579 acres. 
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5553. How much of that is under cane ? About 8 acres. 

5554. How much did you cut last year? Three acres. It docs not belong to me 
youngsters. 

5855. What object have you in appearing here as a witness ? I was asked to come here. I hav e had a 
large experience in canegrowing, and I have turned out more than 6,000 tous. 

585G. You think it cauuot be profitably grown by white labour? I do not think it can, or I would be 
growing it now. 

5857. Will there be enough white labour in this district to take the place of the kauakas when they are 
deported ? 1 am sure there will uot 

58<>8- Can you suggest any means by which white labour can be introduced into this district ? No, I 
cannot. My experience of white labour is that white men have an objection to the work. 
58-59. I suppose you cannot help us at all ? I have heard some of the evidence, and I wo 
some remarks on the evidence that I heard. 

5860. Tou had better look at this Commission, and see the scope of our inquiry ? Do you want to 
put me out of the coui't ? 

Mr. Nielson : We cannot waste time ; that is all. 

i was here handed to Mr. Denman for his inspection.'] 



it belougs to my I 



1 would like to pass 



Witnt 



[The Commissi ot 

: I should have uot come here persoually ouly I was asked to come. 



The Chairman : If you confine yourself to the scope of the inquiry we will listen to what you have 
got to say. 

Witness ; I want to deal with the remarks you made this morning. This Commission is going 
altogether outside the scope of ils inquiry. The Commission has been giving advice about the return of 
the islanders. That is not what it was appointed for. 

The Chairman : I urn not going to listeu to anything of that sort. If you wish to give evidence 
you may do so, but you must not make statements like that. We have nothing to do with statements 
like that. 

Witness : Well, speaking on the question of the deportation of the kanakas. In IS92 

The Chairman : We have nothing to do with \vhat happened then. 
Witness : Well, it bears on the whole question. 

The Chairman : It does not bear on the subject-matter of this inquiry. 
Witness: The liability of employers was brought up this morning. 

Thf. Chairman : It may have been mentioned incidentally. That is a matter for the employers. 
Witness : It has been taken over by the Government, and does not rest with the employers at all. 
1 he Chairman : But that has nothing to do -with this Commission- 

Witness : I am afraid I do not know what good the Commission is at all. It seems to me that Mr. 
Nielson does not want me to give aoy evidence. 

The Chairman : I am much obiiged to you for coming here this morning, but you caimot help us 
at all. \\1io is the next witness? [The witness here retired.} 
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Joseph Bihmw, Canecutter and Contractor from New South Wales, examined: 
J. Barlow. 586 1. By the Chairman: What part of New South Wales do you come from? T come from the 

wIJriUOOG. Su'Tnd vouare at present on a visit to Mac lay and the Northern parts of the State with a view | 
LcertaLig the conditions under which work is offenng tor oanecutt.ng next season , Y ea 
586:i By Mr. Paget : Are vou a practical canecutter ? I have done a lot of it 1 am a titter by trade, 
but I have worked amongst*the cane in all stages. 

586* By Mr. Nielsen Have you made any inquiries here regarding the prospects ot getting employment 
or contracts for next season ? 1 have hardly had time yet. I have only been here tor a few da*. 
5805. Have you made any inquiries as to the rates offering tor canecuttmg m this district f ^ ery little 

tlm* Have you made any comparison between the conditions of harvesting cane here and those whid, 
obtain on the Kichmond and Clarence Kivers? Until such time as I have seen through the crop, it 
would be impossible to form an opinion as to the prices offering here and m .New houth Wales, because 
it depends a lot on the quality of the crop you have to cut. 

58(37. Have you heard of the prices ofrVrmg here ? Y«s. , . 

58G8. Do you think those prices are such as will induce men to come tram your district to Mackay? 
That will depend on the crops. I cannot give you that information until I see the crop, and the position 
the crop is grown in. 

5SG9. As to the position, you mean whether the ground is on level or hilly country? leg, to see 
whether it is on level or hilly country, and also notice whether it is properly cleared to allow you to shift 
tlie cane with ease. If it is rough country and not cleared, you will require a bigger price to enable you 
to clear it. If it is stripped, you can get through more cane, und if you hat r e a btsttor weight f cane, 
you will not want to shift the lines of the portable iramway so much. 

5870. The lighter the crop the greater the price you want for cutting and loading ? Tes, that i 8 it. 

5871. Do you represent a number of men on the' .Richmond River on this trip? I do in one way. J 
considerable number of men hav e asked me to send back the conditions under which the cane is worked 
and if the conditions are suitable, they are prepared to come up. 

5872. About how many are prepared to come up to this neighbourhood? Five gangs, consisting of thirty 
forty, or fifty men nltog* ther, perhaps, from one small centre. 

587;} Would they come up and stop here solely on your representations ? Tes. If the conditi'ous here 
are more favourable than what they can get down there, they will certainly Cjine. 

5874 Will it mean (hat when those men leave jour district there will not be sufficient men left to harves ; 
down there? Ihere will be plenty of men down there because there arc plenty of men turned away every 
year who cannot get work, 

5875. By Mr. Paget : Isthat men who are not used to it? No; it includes men who have put tweuty 
years in at it. 

5870. By Mr. Nielsin : Do the men in your district get any information concerning the conditions 
prevailing in the sugar districts ? Only a little that was printed in the papers two months ago. 

5877. Do you think if they got official information published by the Government and from olficial sources 
they would rely uu that? Tes, on condition that the information supplied included the weight of to. 
crop und the position the ground b in, whether it is hilly country or level, and whether it is cleared o 
rou^h ground. A man might send down the information that the price is 4s, 6d. per ton, yet in somo 
cases a man getting 2s. 6d. per ton will make more than a man gettiug 7s. per ton, owing to the nature 
of the country. 

5878. Do you think the following prices would be sufficient to induce men to come here : — Over 18 ton 
to the acre, 3s. 6d. per ton ; from 12 to 18 tons per acre, 4s. and 3s 6d. ; and under 12 tons to the 
acre, to make arrangements ? I would like to know if the farmers would supply tools, rations, and a 
place to camp. 

5879. I do not think they do in this district? Katiotis are supplied down south. 

5880. By Mr. Paget: That would be a matter for you to make inquiries about from the representative 
of the Farmers' Association and the Sugar Workers' Union? On the Southern rivers, rations are al 
supplied to the gangs. 

5881. And tools and tents also ? Yes, the farmer has to supply tools and tents and rations, and take tl 
men to the canefiolds in punts. 

5882. ByMr. Nielstn ■. There is no punting here ? No. 

5883. By Mr. Paget: Have they carried on that system on the northern rivers of New South Wales fn 
very long? Tes, since canegrowiug was aturted there twenty years ago. 

5884. Have you ever been in Queensland before? Tes ; I wUs'in the South for a few m«nlhs. 

5885. Have you seen any of the can elicit Is since your u\<\ Ivnl hore? None of the cane 

5886. Idave you ever seen cane in Queensland ? Tes, there was some vory fair cane around Buudaben, 
when 1 was there some years ago. 

5887. At Childers ? Tes. 

5888. By Mr. Nielsen: Do you not kuow that iu Queensland the cane stands up straighter than it doe 
where you come from? Yes ; it is mostly cut at twelve months, but in the northern p u rt of New Soutl 
Wales it is tuteen months to two years old. 

5889. Mostly two years ? Yes. 



5890. By the Chairmmn: Is it not better cutting twelve, months old cane? Yes, if it is well ere* 
When cane grows up to 20 feet high it is awkward cutting it when it is two years o'd I think if th 
tl^^^J^^ r *™« the »™ a » d ««•■• «°P * -uld beusefu 

SWiJXi i^izr^-r di8trk,t who came here ™* — 
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5894. B.v the Chairman : Would those be men who would he able to purchase direct from the Crown if J- Barlow, 
they could get land? Some of them have from £1*0 to £150, and are fairly well to do. s 

5895. Those are men who would eoire over if they could get the cane? Yes; their 30ns are settling in IS April, 1906. 
the southern part of Queensland now. 

5S9U. By Mr. Nidsun : Whut wages do you think men will expect to earn in Queensland during the 
harvesting season ? I n Xi»w South Wales they clearf rom £9 to £ 1 1 a month and rations. I can give 
you the earnings of the top ; IM <1 the lowest gangs On the Clarence River the lowest gang earned in a 
month £-35uu<l the highest £77. 

5897. I! ow long did the si-ason last ? I could not find out the exact length. For fourteen weeks, on the 
Richmond Itiver, it was £:},'} ; on the Tweed, f or five months, £.16. 

5S98. By Mr. Fctfet; Was £33 the average for the Richmond River? That was the lowest. I do not 
know what the highest was. Rations were found in addition to that. 

5S9i). On the Tweed? It is rations right through there. The millowners engaged the gangs and sent 
them out. It is not the fanners who deal with the gangs there. 

5900. Do the men share and share alike? Tes ; cook and all alike. 

5901. By the Chairman: Are you goingfurther North than this ? 1 do not know yet. It just depends 
on what information 1 get froui up (here. 

5902. By Mr. Nielson: Have you had auy information from the North? One or two gentlemen came 
down from there who have been lookiug for work, and they could not get it. They say that they are 
full-handed ou the Mossinan and up there. 

5903. You have learned that since you came to Mackay ? Yes. They came in by the boat yesterday 
from the Mossman. 

5901. Did they give you to understand that they would not get a job there when the harvesting started ? 
The v did not i*ay that distinctly, but they said they could not come to terms. I was led to believe that 
the harvesting is just startiug on the Mossman. 
590.5. Mr. Paqet : No; it does uot start until June. 

0906. By the Cktirmm : I suppose you realise that the shortage of employment is owing to the f aetthat 
the cane is out of hand, and there is really nothing to do ? l'hey did not say exactly why it wis they 
could nor get work there, but they gave me to understand they coutd not get employment iu the mills. 

5907. Bid they yive you any information as to the rates of wages ruling there ? They said there were 
some men who were offering Is. a ton for stripping, and they reckoned from the weight of cane that they 
would make about Is. Od. a day out of it. 

5908. By Mr. Paqri \ The crop was too light ? Tes. One man said there were more acres than tons. 
I do not know whether that is reliable or not. 

5909. By Mr Nielson: What do the men in your district find to do during the slack season? There 
are many other industries there. Dairying is carried on very largely. The leading factory ttiere pays up 
to £4f,000 a month for cream. 

59t#. But what do the men employed in the sugar harvesting do during the off season ? A great 
proportion go back to Sydney, and to other places. A lot of them are sural! farmers who work on their 
own land and go out cutting cane during the crushing season. 

5911. What sized holdings do they have ? From 40 acres up. 

5912. Agriculliiial land ? Some agricultural, some grass land, 

5913. By Mr. f J aget : Their holdings are probably too far away to grow cane for the mills profitably? 
The.y are uot on the parts of the rivers where they grow cane. The frost is very severe in places. 

5914. What wages are paid on the Rivers for ordinary cultivation during the off season ? I am not 
prepared to say exactly They get different prices. 

591,3. There is very little contract work done outside the harvesting ? Most, of the cane is planted by 
coutract. 

5916. By Mr. Nielson: What do they pay for that on ploughed land? I could not say for certain. 
That was a thing 1 never took much interest in. 

5917. You have never done any ? Not for many years, In olden times ue used to get a penny a hole 
for planting. 

5!)IS. Btf Mr. Pa/jel : I suppose the plough has got into the land since then ? Yes. 

5919. By the Chairman : A witness told us to-day that he thought men would resent the idea of 
attempting to encourage them to settle on the laod — Bo you thiuk it would be too much like wet-nursing 
them ? I do not. The inducement they offer us in New South Wales is to pur an upset price of £4 or 
£6 an acre on the land, and you have to" stick on it for ten years ; if you are off tor ten minutes, they 
fine you £2, and sti k another year on to you. 

5920. By Mr. Nielson : Do you know anything about the homestead conditions in Queensland ? No. i 
have heard about them, but I have never seen them in operation. 

5921. Do you think that, if men from your part could get land on easy terms, they would come and settle 
licre ? Most decidedly, provided the land was worth takfig up. 

Ejjwahjj S wayne, further examined : 

5922. By the Chairman : You want to be re-examined on some point ? Yes. A Mr. Tait, representing the e. Swayne. 
Sugar Workers' Union, gave evidence, aud he did not seem quite clear hb to whether the conference 

between the Farmers' Association and the union was authorised to deal finally with the rates. It was is April, 1906. 
clearly understood on our side that we were meeting men who were authorised to come to a definite 
uuderstamding. 

5923. By Mr. Paqet : That is with rt spect to the eutting rates in this district ? Yes. 

5924. By the Chairman : At the time you thought you were dealing with men who had power 'to come to 
a definite decision? Yes. 

592.5. You are inclined to doubt that, after hearing what Mr- Tail said? Mr. Tait acknowledged he was 
not present, and that lie is not well seized of the proceedings, and he seemed rather doubtfuUibout it. 
59:it>. By Mi. Buifd Do you know that a JVlr.Lunny said the siune thing this morning? i\o. 
5927. lie «aid that he understood the delegates from the s ugar AVorkers' Union were not authorised to 
make any definite arrangement, and that the rates had to be confirmed by the union ? Our association is 
cerlaiulj uot aware of that. 



l 7 I «mrr B8 of iyidskcb taiten before the sug.k ikwbtet labour eotal commission, quhemslawd. 

KSwayne. 5998. By the Chairman : Well, I would urge your association to communicate with the union so as to 
^a_^ lviv e the thing settled? That is, if they ofic.ally inform us that the rates arc not definitely settled. W e 
18 april, 1906. understood fr»in them that they were. # „„«„„ n f u • 

5929 57 Mr.Nielson: Perhaps they have to hold a meeting to formally ratify the action ot their 
delegate's ? I should like to point out that we consider the daily wages the equiv alent ot , s. » day, 
because we estimate the food to come to 2s. a day. I missed one or two points yesterday ,n g.ving my 
reasons for believing that there will be a scarcity of white labour after the deportation o the kanakas. 
Out of a crop in this district last year of about 3(>0,0U0 tons of cane only about 139,003 tons were 
harvested bv white labour. That shows that there ia a very big gap to be failed I up . soon by additional 
white labour Then, again, in the North, up to the season before last, out of o0,»00 tons ot sugar , a 
No. 1 district— that is, from the Burdekin North-only 4,001) tons were made from white-grown cane, nr 
not 1 ton in 12, so that there is a very big gap to b e tilled up there within a very sho rt time. 

5930. B>/ Mr. Patjet : Seven-eighths' of the labour in that district has to be filled up f les. 1 am afraid 
those figures show that there Is likely to be a very great scarcity of labour. 

5931. I suppose you are aware that the whole oE the floured labour in the North is not kanaka labour ? 
Quite so ; but at the same time i t bas been their mainstay. 

5932. |1 are you auv idea how many South Sea Islau lers there are in No. 1 district ? JNot being my own 
district, I have not got the figures at my finger ends; but what concerns one district concerns another, 
and when I was <roing into the question of the outlook with regard to the supply of labour, it seemei 
desirable that I should make myself acquainted with the shortage that will have to be made up. 

59:13. Assuming that there are about l,0§0 Pacific Islanders at present employed in No. 1 district, are 
you still of opinion that it will be difficult to supply their place with white labour ? I think so. At one 
period during the last crushing season the general experience was that there was no surplus labour when 
suitable men were wanted. 

593*. In this district? Yes. So far as we can see, there is no source from which we can make good this 
large niunher required. There were many men here last year who this year have gone out West because 
of the good seasons there. 

59:35. l)id vou not hear a witness say this morning that the men wanted in this district would be well 
supplied by the 1,000 unemployed in the South ? No, I did not hear that. At any rate, I thiuk the 
figures mentioned show that there is room for a very much larger number than that. 
39H(>. Yes ; but what we desire to get is suggestions as to the best method of filling the gap that will 
exist nest year ? Well, of course I have already mentioned that the opinion we hold is that it is desirable 
to encourage immigration from Europe. 

593s. On the other hand, did you hear Mr. Barlow giv e his evidence just now ? Yes. 

5939. Would it not be advisable for the growers in this district to advertise the conditions in this district 

in the papers of New South Wales northern districts, and try to attract some of th»se emiuently 

desirahle men ? No doubt they will. There will be a loss if there is not sufficient labour. 

&9-10 Jly Mr. N id son: Mr. BarUw is here representing his district ; do you not think it would be well it' 

you or your association took him in hand, ami gave him the information he wanted, and showed him a 

good average field ? I have made a note of that. Then in the ne.ir future, if our expectations are filled, 

we shall have to consider the question of exportation. If everything goes on all right, we shall more 

than supply the local market. 

5941. By the Chairman: That has nothing to do with us now? No; it has nothing to do with this 
Commission. 

5942. By Mr. Nielson -. One man tells us there will be no sugar at all, and another witness tells 
us that there will be far more than Australia can consume? That is what I am alluding to, and it is 
important to those connected with the industry. 

59 W. By Mr. Paget It would be advisable for the canegrowers to approach the Federal Parliament 
to give them an export bounty when that comes to pass ? We shall be shut out by the Brussels 
Convention. 

59H By the Chairman : Is there anything else you wish to say ? Inquiries seem to show that if the new 
system is a success, there is no doubt we shall be able to supply our local market ; but it will be a success 
principally from Mackay South, and even in this district there may be a restriction in areas. The hill scrub 
will be difficult to work uuder the new system, and planting in the crushing season will be almost 
impossible owing to the scarcity of labour, because the cold wet land which we used to plant in M-aivh 
and April will go out of cultivation. There is a grave risk of that. There is a large quantity of land 
that is too wet to plant in March and April, and too cold to plant during May, June, and July. T' 
wheu August comes, you arc in the thick of the crushing, and there is no labour available. 
f)945. By Mr. Paget : Would that not tend to put off this fear of over-production ? I have heard that 
there is a possibility of a large increase in the Southern districts. 

Mr. Nielson: The areas of land there are very limited. You need not worry about that. 

Frederick Cu.au les IVU esrsn, Solicitor, examined : 
J' , rn J '2' J lll he 0h " irman : I believe you are here representing the Mackay Chamber of Commerce? Yes 
BlMJUsb, o947. Will you just let us know what you think it is desirable for us to hear? 1 hare iust a fo 
— ^ suggestions t« make. 
18Apnl,19t6. Witness then handed in the foil 'owing statement :— 

(1.) The State Government slroukl co-operate with the Federal Government with a view to th 
solution ot the labour question by providing land grants to all labourers, whether from within or withou 
L fi.lJfCSTSp ^ who comply «-ith certain prescribed conditions. Amongst the conditions suggests 
I v' I hT 11 «^tract or contracts extending ,n the aggregate over a term of three years, involvii 
■etwee during, say, any fare or Six months in each year, whereof three 1 l0 uths shall be during the eruslii, 
season. ° 
(2.) The land grant should not exceed, any, 5n acres 

H ! Tin! ^lV ri ?i"- * Uld . b8 . 8 / > , e0ially l ,pocla5ui *» witlli » whicii the landgrantsshouldbeavailabl 
J \ «uch districts should be an near as possible to the sugar districts, and should be - 
selected a8 to ensure the labourers being able to obtain as large an aim of good agricultural land 
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possible, e.g. -. At Mnckay — (<i) In addition to such Crown lands as may be avnilablethereare considerable F - c 
areas held in large blocks that could be resumed at a fair valuation and utilised for laud grants ; (b) Macn ' 
The Governmenl are at present considering the advisable iwes of opening a road over the Eungella ' 
Eanges, where considerable tracts of good agricultural land are said to be available. If the facts are as .18 April, 
state.), that would be a suitable district to reserve for ihe 50-acre blocks for the Mackay districts for 
the following reasons: — 

(a) The land is situated on the mountains a-ud wiihin a few hours reach of Mackay, 

(b) The climate is temperate and bracing, nnd perhaps as good as could be found in 
Queensland. 

(c) Maize, onions, potatoes, and fruits, <&c, could be grown in profusion. 

(rf) The change of climate from the sugar lands to the mountain lands would be of material 
advantage to the labourer from a health point of view. 
(5.) The following conditions to be attached to the grants are suggested for consideration : — 

(a) Area not to exceed 50 acres. 

(f>) That they be available immediately the contract of hiring is. entered into. 

(c) Tbit during the first three years the selector be required to reside personally on the 

selection for «ne m»nth in each year. 
(</) That during the next Wo years he be required to reside personally on the selection for 

three months in each year. 
(e) That ou complying with Ihe above conditions of residence he be entitled to a deed of grant 

of the land unless the selection has been forfeited on any of the grounds hereinafter 

specified. 

(/) That the selections be liable to forfeiture — 

(i.) For breach of any of the above conditions. 

(ii.) Jf the selector should fail to carry out his contract for work, or if, iu respect of 
such contract, there should be, say, two convictions recorded against him under 
the " Masters and Servants Act oj 18(51." 
(iii.) 1'or such other reasons as might be deemed proper. 
(g) Any contract for sale of the graut made prior to the acquisition of the freehold to be 
void, and pending the acquisition of the freehold the selector's interest in the land not 
to be liable to be attached for debt. 
(6.) That all contracts should be registered with the district Labour Bureau. 

(7.) That the contract may be caucelled by the employer and labourer by mutual consent upon the 
registration of the cancellation. 

(8.) That provided the labourer enters into a fresh contract with another employer within a period 
of, say, six months from such cancellation, his land grant shall not be prejudiced by such cancellation — 
that is to say, the prescribed term of three years could be made up by the aggregate term of two or more 
contracts. 

(9.) Amongst other advantages the laud grants would have the following : — 

(«) The labourer would be able during the slack season to devote his time to the improvement 
of hia block, and would be able to gradually turn the same to prolitable account, and at 
the end of the five years should derive therefrom a substantial income. 

(b) The surplus of the money earned and the experience in agriculture acquired during the 
crushing seasons would be of material assistance in bringing the blocks to a productive 
state. 

(c) They would operate ;is a retaining influence against strikes. 

(rf) The provisions of the Agricultural Land Batik could be availed of by the selectorto enable 
him to develop the selection. 
(10.) That the functions of the Labour Bureau be extended so as to ensure— 

(n) A precise knowledge of the annual labour requirements of the respective sugar districts. 
(b) A precise knowledge of the labour likely to be available to meet such requirement*, 
(e) The most favourable terms for the transport of the labour at the most convenient times to 
the respective districts. 

(d) The registration of all agreements to which laud grants are incident, and uotiltcation of 
the cancellation of such agreements. 

Note.— It is suggested that it might be found practicable to ensure the registration of a'l written 
agreements for terms of, say, three months and upwards. In such au eveut the statistics of the 
department regarding the labour available and required could be fairly easily made up. 

(e) Such other facilities as might be found of advantage to the employers aud labourers. 

5948. By the Chairman : Have you anything further to add ? The idea is that waste laud, or lands not 
at present utilised, should be put into use in the way of laud grants. It does uot seem to me that it will 
cost the State anything io set aside these areas. I suggest that they should be opened as workmen's 
homesteads, and they should be proclaimed as near as possible to the sugar district s. There is no doubt at 
all tbat it would be a great inducement for men to take them up for a term of three years— to undertake 
agricultural work in the sugar industry, in view of the fact that they ought, at the end of that time, to 
devote their spare time in the off season to place a 50-acre block in such a condition that it would 
practically keep them going. If the 50-acre block was in the vicinity of a sugar district, even when it 
became productive, they would still be able to devote a certain portion of their time I* the crushing, 

5949. Would you be able to get a considerable area of Crown lands in the viciuity of M ackay ? I 
should say so, probably on this, side of the rnnge. There is no doubt on that point. l''nr instance, 
there is the Silent Grove land. 1 understand the Government are going to open it. Thatia (5,000 acres 
to gtart with, and it is first-class agricultural land. 

5951). By the Chairman : We heard something about that yesterday ? That is one area. There is also 
the land over the range. No practicable road lias obtained there for some tune, still, with the prospect of 
a road going there, no doubt it would be of some value for the purpose of development. Then you would 
require a ro°ad. In addition to that there ar» large quantities of laud in this district which could ha 
resumed and cut up into blocks, 
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riii i n-jii up .^r t 10 p , ^ n ' t ht r ^ c ..' 1 " t| '" t , t ~[ tll ;im what would be a bad. investment to ihc bank? J would 
not" call these lands a bad investment at all. Cut up into 50-acre blocks they would soon beco mea 




land for a month in the year for the first three years, and for a longer term tor the nest two years. I 
sugge. t tha t he should hare absolute freedom to leave it entirely during the crushm* season, tor nutoica. 
5055 You are aware that he can do that now ? Under certain conditions, he can on an area f 161 



505(5.' Hut that is only the maximum area for a homestead ? Undoubtedly. He c»uld take up a smaller 
area, kit ho would require t he continuously resident. 

5057. You know that all over Queensland homestead selectors get exemption to go away and work * I 
do not think that is generally known. 

595S They can get a permit, and g« away to work for jive or six months? If the permit was given as a 
matter of right, it would meet the difficulty. 

5050. By Mr. Paget -. It is not given as a matter of right ? 1 fancy not. 

50(50. Hi/ Mr. Niehon: I suppose the chief feature of your recommendation^ is a recognition tliat 
settlement on the land is the best inducement to get labour into the district? Yes. I think that the 
beat inducement is to provide land in small areas on which to settle labourers exclusively. At the present 
time, if a block of land is thrown open to selection, it may be taken up by anyone, whether he is going t» 
work in the »u g ar industry as a labourer or not. The present difficulty is the labour difficulty, and not 
the grower difficulty at all. The grower's difficulty is that he is afraid he may not get labour. If 
the State hold out the inducement that a man can secure a small freehold after puttiug in a certam time 
in the sugar industry and a short period of re sidence on his homestead, it will be a very great inducement 
to men to settle down, whilst it will cost the State very little. 

596T. Do you not think that, if the Stale opened np a good tract of land to homestead selection in 
reasonable areas, and you got thepsople into the district, that would just about satisfy your requirements ? 
No. I think the land would probably be taken up, but not by men who would be bound to devote a 
certain amount of time to working in connection with the sugar industry. 

5062. By the Chairman : You have made it very clear, but I am not sure that it is practicable? It is 
worth trying. You gentlemen are trying to discover something that will assist in the solution of the 
dilficulty. I do not put this forward as the solution atall, but asan assist. mceiu that direction. I do not 
1liin1< you will find any single scheme tlmt will meet the difficulty at every point. 

50(M. Wliere are these men to come from ? I suggest anywhere within or without the Commonwealth. 
]f these laud grants were advertised in the old country through the Agent General's office as attachii 
to contracts that can be made with the approval of the Federal Minister, together with the form o 
contract and the scale of wages, you would probably get ,*i large number of applicants. 
5964, By Mr. Niehon : Do you know the very liberal conditions under which men in the old count 
can select land in Queensland now? But those conditions will not bind them to labour in the industry. 
59(55. Quite so ; but they are far more liberal than what you suggest, and we shall see directly whether 
they a ill avail themselves of those conditions? They can only select under the existing Laud Acts. 
5!K)(i Under the last Land Act they can select land in Queensland before they leave the old country , 
and, if they do no' like it after they have been on the land for a certain time, they eau get their money 
back with interest added ? That will n«t assist the sugar industry. 1 think that under my scheme, you 
will get a number of immigrants from the old couutry, and a number within the Commonwealth. If it 
only resulted iu getting 1,000 towards the U,000 or 8,000 who may be required, it will be so muc 
towards solving the difficulty. 

5907. By the Chairman ; 1 have no doubt there is a good deal iu it, when one comes to think it out 
Have the Chamber of Commerce gone into the question of the deportation of the kauakas? I am afraid 
that is beyond their jurisdiction. 

59(W. By Mr. Nielsou: Or their inclination ? I do not know much about their inclination,' but theii 
inclination, of course, is to prevent any serious injury to the industry by hasty and unconsidered action. 



5 J7J. By Mr. Paget : lou are appearing as a representative of the Chamber of Commerce ? Yes. 
0072. By the Chairman ■ What have you to say about the deportation of the kanakas ? We are of the 
opinion that the sudden removal of (5,000 kanakas from the iudustry must create a ve r y serious g»|| 
wln.-li cannot be readily filled. We are in favour of immigration. ' We are also in favour of th< 
deportation oi the kanakas being carried out gradually. The tune to make arrangements is so short thai 
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living until the time for deportation takes plate. "We are cot opposing the deportation at all, but what H. B. Black, 
we want is that it shall be carried out in a proper and humane uiauuer as quickly as possible. If these / — — ^ 
steps, which Mr. Sage and Bishop Frodsbain are going to take, are going to be of any use, then letthein 18April, 1906. 
be taken at once, so that when the time comes when they are to be got rid of they can be got rid of in a 
decent manner. The idea of putting 5,00* men on four of five big steamers and sending them down 
there will mean destruction to a large number. "We do not desire it to be said that the Act was a bad 
ene. We wish the Commonwealth to carry it out in a way that will reflect credit on the Commonwealth 
rather than discredit. It may be only a matter of the administration of the Act, but it should be carried 
out carefully and quickly. 

5973. What number would you suggest should be sent away each quarter ? Those who are willing to go 
should be sent away as quickly as possible. Mr. Sage spoke of a uuinber who wished to remain. If the 
kanakas want to go, then the two parties are agreed, and there ought to be no difficulty in attaiuiug the 
desired eud. There are a certain uuuiber who will be left iu Australia. I think it is generally 
understood that they will not be touched at all until they express a w isb to go. rJufc they only number a 
few hundreds. 

5974. In suggestiug an amendment to the existing law, how far would yon go iu selecting a minimum 
number to go away ? They ought all to be got rid of by the end of next year. 

5975. By Mr, Niehon -. How would you pick the " boys " who are to go ? You would really want some 
transport commission or officer appointed by the State or Coininunwealth Government to deal with it. 
597G. In Mackay you have ROD kanakas ; suppose 40 per cent, were to go in the next four months, how 
are you going to pick out the individual men and say that they have to go ? They wouldhave to go when 
they were told. 

5977. Pick out who you like? An executive officer in charge of the transport would say, " Here are forty 
Tauna men. You will all go together." Then he would pick sixty from another island, and say that they 
would have to go. They would hav e to be ready by a certain day. 

5978. Would you endeavour to send them away in groups according to the islands to which they 
belonged ? I have had no personal experience with kanakas for many years, but I should »ay that could 
be left to the disci"etion of the officer here who had the transport arrangements under his coutrol. 

5979. B,y the Chairman : With the understanding that they must all be gone by the 31st of December, 
1907 ? I do not fix a date, but they should all be got rid of by that time, and sooner, if you like, but 
they could not be all got rid of in January next. 

5980. None of us think that ? The moment that the 1st of January comes, the men who are willing to 
go should be allowed to go. 

5981. How would you suggest that these men should be handled after 31st December next ? I would 
suggest that they be allowed to re-engage for six months. 

5982. With the understanding that they must be all gone by the end of the year ? Yes. 

5983. Have you anything else to say ? I would like to emphasise the opinion of other gentlemen with 
regard to the Labour Bureau. It is a difficult tiling to deal with. 1 ijuito recognise the feeling of distaste. 
It is human nature. I think the bureau here could be established so as to work in conjunction with 
every part of Queens land. There should be a set of smart bureaus all working together so that the la bour 
could be distributed properly. 

5984. That is supposed to be the position uow ? But it ia not done. 

5985. We have a list hero of all the bureaus in Queensland ? They are not sufficiently popularised. 

5986. By Mr. Paget: There are 120 different places ? I might mention that there was anattempt made 
two years ago to start a private bureau independent of the Government establishment. A uumber of 
gentlemen decided that some means could be taken to bring employer and employee togtber. Some 
money was spent on it, but neither the men nor the employers would join in, and the man who started it 
bad to pay the expenses out of his own pocket. It wants someone to organise something of that sort. 

5987. Why did it fait ? I do not know, except that the men would not go to the agent aud the employers 
would not send to the agent. 

5988. Bo you not think that if the employers made the officer in charge of the bureau their agent to 
euter into agreements with the men, it might result in some good? Then the employer would have to 
be responsible for his wages for a day if he did not employ him. 

5989. Domestic servants are engaged in that way, and men are not in a worse position than that? The 
employer does not go to the bureau, and the workmen do not go to the bureau either. If there was some 
central place chosen in the town, and a board hung on it in a handy place, and it became a common thing 
to post information on it, then possibly it might be an initiative step in getting the two classes together. 
There is always an antagonism between the employers and the labour, but it would be done away with a 
lot by an effective bureau. 

Fredeiuck Charles Macnish, Solicitor, further examined: 

5990. By the Chairman : You wish to add something ? Yes ; it occurred to me, when Mr. Black was F. C. 
giving evidence, that the difficult. y of deportation might be got over by giving the Minister power lo Mwuiah. 
proclaim as ready to leave a certain proportion of the ,l boys" iu each district eilher quarterly or annually, f~^~J^~- 
as he thought fit, and then the proportion of " boys" should bo divided up amongst the employers iu l8April,1906. 
propoition to the number of " boys" they employed. 

5991. What about the tenauts ? ' They would have to be dealt with separately. We are talking of those 
actually employed now. The Minister would decide, say, that one-fourth of them must leave at the end 
of six months. Say a grower employed twelve men, then, at the end of six months, he would empl»y three. 
That wouU enable him, with the assistance of other people, to carry on the plantation by gradually 
reducing them. 

5992. Who would select them ? li the employer did not decide on th e three men, then some arbitrary 
power must be vested in a local agent. There must be some arbitrary power vested somewhere lo 
carry out these proposals. I am inclined to think that you would gradually get over the difficulty in 
that way. 

5993. Would not that necessitate fresh legislation ? Yes ; it would require an amendment of the Act so 
as to give the Minister power to prochuin the districts. He would proclaim a certain proportion up North 

M 
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F. C. and a simi l iu . proportion, at MackaT on the reports of his responsible officers. The officer here would 
atu-ni*. „ ort ,},at it wa« possible to get r.d of 200 "boys" at the end or six months. If the Minister w*a 
^-^^ satisfied that the cdlicer^as a capable man he would net on that report, and k, would expect _the ofoc* 
IS April, ldotj to be aMe to tarry it out at the eud of m months. I do not see how you can fk any hunt. It j uti i place 
an absolute limit of two years you will find there are a considerable number or. ' boys ' to be dealt with 
then. Tim deportation 'is clearly going to be carried out gradually. Until the law says otherwise it 
will be impracticable to do it except in a careful way. 

*)94 7iy 1/r. /"ood : What is t-o become of the kanaka? He will be employed, but he will be liable to 
be deported at six months' notice. The plantations will then kuow that they hare to fall a gap at the end 
of six months. U present there is no security whatever. Al present the Legislature proposes that on 
such-and-such a dav all these "boys" shall knock off work, and then a huge expense mil be incurred, 
liy t]i« other method you will maintain the s.\ stum, but you give them an opportunity ot subdividing 
50H5. Thev have had 'three or four years to st-t about doing it, but they m-ver did it, so do you think 
they will do it in the future ? The possibilit y is that they will subdh ide m three or tour years. 
5000'. lias there been any subdivision ? Yes, in this district the gradual tendency is to subdivide. It 
was all large plantations here at one th'ne, but now f oiu-lil lhs are subdivided. Take The Palms, and 
Meadowlands, and Faileigh. All the plantations are being subdivided and sold as farms. Tou could 
not get purchasers all of a sudd-n unless the Government were prepared to dump down 300 or 400 
immigrants with f M00 or £400 in their poeUets Yua may decide l.y law that a thing shall be done, but 
it is an entirely different matter to do it, and the only rational thing is to do it gradually. It the ulio!,- 
of the kanakas were to remain here for four or five years, that is neither hi re nor there in the life of 
the natiou. so long as its ultimate object is going to be attained. In two or three years you would have 
got rid of the kanakas and would have settled the plantations with white growers. The one system seems 
10 me to court destruction, and the other to ensure success. 

5997 . Ihj M r. Nielson : You are aware that those who are most affected Live made absolutely no 
endeavour to subdivide, or to enter into other arrangements ? Vou could not point to a plantation in 
this district whero that is so In every iustance the plantations are being gradually subdivided. I know 
that of my own experience, through seeing the transfers going through. The Palms is one of the laigest 
plantations here — they are selling at the present time, and in the meantime they are keeping the mill 
going 

5998. Are they not leasing their land? Leasing and sellin». Meadowlauds is doing the same. I do not 
know about Palmyra, but they ha\e sold some there. Put it is only a small place. Farleigh is the same 
and is now mostly m farms. 

Jiy Mr. Pa<f(t : There are only three large plantations in the district now ? I do not think there 
is a single large plantation left that is not partially in the course of purchase by small growers. 
However, I suggest that the simplest method is to deal with it by proclamation. 

EmvAitn Martin, Subdnsptctoi* of Police, examined: 
E. Martin. (il)0(), Bij the Chairman : What are you ? Sub-iuspector of police, 
^^v-^^ tiOOl. How long have you been in Mack ay? (seven and a-half years. 

184|>nl, 190G. b'002. You nee aware that at the end of this year it will not be lawful to employ Pacific Islanders, and 
' there will be a great: many of them idle aud walking about — Do you think there will be any risk of 
disturbances being generated among them ? I certainly think that if they are all turned loose there will 
be a considerable amount of trouble, unless they are kept under proper control. 
0003. WiU the trouble amount to danger of loss of life, or injury to property? I think so. 
6001. By Mr. Paget: Why do you say that-is it because of the South Sea Islanders? JS'o. I look 
upou the south Kea Islander as one of the most peaceful subjects we have under proper control. But if 
you turn 900 men loose they will all drift into the town, where they will not be uuder any control, unless 
that of the police, and they will be a s«urce of considerable danger. 1 believe thev can be dealt with. 
(>c0;5. Bij the Chairman -. Can you suggest a means uf dealing with them ? I believe that the islanders 
are capable of being kept under control by a proper oflicer, and divided into three or four camps, iustead 
of, as during the last seven years, allowing them to collect and live in places like Chinatown. If thev 
were put in a place like the immigration quarters, and kept there under proper control, thev could be kept 
in order easily, and kept apart from the other coloured people. 

OO'JO. By Mr. J'aijH : Have you any idea as to the number of other coloured aliens camped in this town * 
There are 4U0 or SOU 

00t)7. Permanently living j n the town ? "No, in the district. 

(»00S Hut how many permanently reside in the town, where you expect the danger? They are in and 
out. There may he a prent number here to-day or this week, and many nf them may be out in the country 
ne.U *eek. There are probably 15U or 20li Chinese ; then we have Cingalese, Malays, Japanese, and 
no on, 

tiUU!). Do they not constitute a danger to t he peace of the town ? Yes. They would be a considerable 
clanger amongst the 1 acific Islanders. II you leave the inlander to himself, there is not much darker; 
but with these other coloured people amongst them they would be a decided danger 

(JUlO. By the Ohayman : 'Chen you think thnt, if the necessity arose, provision ought to be made for 
dividing thrin up into three or tour camps about the town, putting each camp under an oflicer who is usee 
to dealtUK with that class of man? \ es. I would keep as many islanders out of town as possible. 
H,.ultl allow none ot them to remain about Chuiat.m ... as they are at present ivud have been. 1 would 
compel them to camp at the other end of the t»v\ n. 

0,1 1 The ijuesuon is whether we can compel them ? 1 have found the islai.ders arelike a floch of sheen 
An officer uho has proper control of them can do what he likes with them 

UU12. Do you ,n,t think that some of them will then a,mke to the fact that no »au has auv control over 
them a) cr they are out ot their agreements ? There are several who have been here for a number of 
•Vi'"!. i < J'*" uE, f.,r ce , ° f *^ U l' lte men and t,,e olller coloured people aud not their virtues 
ilS-rim,^ " • ' hlU ' e U6Ver «l }erienc ^ a °y difficulty vcitl. th 

(MM. Ay j/,, JV Would it not ho possib'e, instead of removing the lenders from Chinatown, 
move L h.uatowu from the islanders? It would bo a very good living if Chinatown could be re i oved. 
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6011 Have they any special licenses up here ? I do not know that it would be possible unless the E - Martui. 

municipal authorities could do it. When I first came here T fouud Chinatown a source of danger from 

the health point of view, as it was in a filthy condition. It is situated on low land, many of the huts l3ApriJ, 19u6. 

were down below the surface of the ground, and the drainage fr»in the vards was llowiue under where 

the Chinese were living. The. sanitary arrangemeuta were particularly bail ; probably there were fifty or 

sixty Chinese going into one back yard. A number of the gentlemen connected with the Board of Health 

of Mackay visited Chinatown in company with the G-overnutent health officer and me, and considerable 

improvements were made. The question of removing the colaurej people to a reserve arose then, but it 

has since fizzled out. This reserve is on the hank of a creek close to the Nebo r#;ul. I found a 

difliculty in dealing with them through the houses running in all ways without any proper back yards or 

an^vay of gating at the Chfne*o. I wanted to get at them, particularly with regard to gambling, but 

I founfl it was almost an utter impossibility owing to the way they were all huddled together. 

0015. By Mr. A ielson ■. I suppose the vested interests were too strong far you ? I suppose so. The 

place has been somewhat improved since I came here. 

6016. Is tliero any municipal by-law against the keeping of bawdy houses ? Not in Mackay. 
WJ17. 1 1 as not the Coutagious Diseases* Act been exteuded to Mackay ? it has never been enforced. 
(1018. In some municipalities they have a by-law which keeps them oil the municipal boundary; is there 
no such by-law here ? I do not think so. I think the council has the power to compel the owner of any 
property to remove prostitutes tVom off his property. 

6*019. By Mi: Paget: Are th-re any such places existing in this town? There are brothels in 
Chinatown, and in other parts of the town, just the same as there are in other towns. There are a 
number of Japanese women here. 

t>020. lu view of the statement which you have made with respect to the danger that might ensue from 
the herding of a large number of kanakas in the town at the end of this year, would you be inclined to 
submit some scheme for the proper control of these people to the Commission? I think the officer here, 
Mr. Horubrook 

GO'21. Would you b e allowed t o submit any scheme under the police regulations ? Idouotmmd verbally 
answering questions and making suggestions. 

•*U22. 5Tou have already made some suggestions? If Mr. Horubrook, or whoever the officer is at the 
head of affairs, were assisted by the police, I quite believe that it would bo possible to get the islanders 
into camps as was suggested to-day by Mr. Hornbrook. We could have one camp, say, at Ilomebush, 
one at The Palms or some other place, and another camp in town. The islanders could be kept there under 
the control of Mr. Hornhrook, assisted by the police. I do uot think there would be a great deal of 
difficulty, so long as they were provided with foo l and tobiicco, for the time being at any rate. The 
danger would be in letting 600 inlanders loose in the district. 
iiO'I.i. And allowing them to go where the y liked ? Yes; the danger lies ihere. 

b'021. The some danger would arise if 900 of any race: were thrown idle ? Yes ; any of the coloured 
races, or the white people either, for that matter. There is a large amount of danger from the persons at 
the back of these iskmders — persons wh« put mischief into their minds, particularly coloured people and 
a low class of whites who live about here and will not work. I look for danger in that direction. We 
have in Mackay n number of Malays and Cingalese, who live largely on the kanaka. They supply him 
with liquor. They run fruit shops as a Wind, ami it is a difficult imiltiT to get at them under tho 
Vagrant Act. We have cleared a great many out from time to time, but these arc the meu who do the 
most Ivum. 

(i()25. B y .'he Chairman : These arc the men to be guarded against ? Yes. 

(5025. Bi/Mr. A/iehon : Have you ever had any conversation with the islanders regarding their return 
home ? 1 think it would be better to allow them to drift away gradually than to take them auay in 
large numbers. 1 believe there arc a large number in the district who are willing to go home if 
arrangements can be mide to take them away. 

G027. By Mr. Paget : You mean when their agrecmeuts terminate? There are thirty or forty about 
now. Tho islanders told me that they would like to get away, but tliey have to pay their passage 
between here and Bundabcrg. I believe that 200 or 300 islanders will get away from this district if 
there is any means to get them away. 

602S. By Mr. Niehon : Do you thiuk that in the last sis months there were islanders who would have 
gutie home if there had been facilities for taking tliem away ? Yes ; there ua-t a lot about the district. 
G029. By Mr Par/at. If there were a daily steamer from Mackay to the islands they would go? No, 
not a daily steamer ; but Ihere should be some place they could go to aud be loi>ked after. 
G0;30. The difficulty is that the islander changes his mind so often— one week lie says he will go, and the 
next hi: changes his mind and says he will stay? They complniu to me, and say that they uouM like to 
get away to their own country, and they saythere are plenty of others in the district of the same way of 
thiuking. 

Dou<;JjA8 Pannte, Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders, examined : D. Kaimie. 

G031. By the Chairman : You are Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders at Mackay ? Yes. / — - A -^~> 
(1032. Mow long In ve you had experience •£ this business r Twenty-two yeai'.*. lSA^i*il,UH0. 
UU33 You also acted as Government agent for many years in connection with the recruiting of Pacific 

Islander*? \*es; for nine years. 

o034. How long is it since you were at the islands ? Six years. 

G035. You have prepared a st.tcment, in which you embody your views of the positiou ? \es. 
The Chainnun : Very well ; we will iuclude it as evidence. 
Tfie statement handed in by the witness was as follows :— 

The mauy obstacles accruing in the way of a sudden deportatiou of a large uumber of kauakas to 
their original homes, and the undoubted hardships it would inflict on many of them, could, I think, be 
obviatcd°by a gradual deportation, but at a considerably accelerated rate than at present. 

Por many years ishmders have come aud relumed to their homes in large num bers, and although 
ihe reports of the murder of rcturu inlanders have frequently come to hnnd, many intended massacres 
have been frustrated through the designed victims electing to recruit again for Queensland before 
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R»> ni «- disembarking haviue been warned by some friendly-incliued couutryman before approaching th*:ir 

^ , JartTcukr l£,di!^^ J™ ™^ ^ F ese » l circumstances the islanders have not the same 

alternative^ ^ ^ ^ ^ M the otherS) , heheYe> u faP as the landing of 

the returns is concerueil, be easily overcome. 

The obstacles I refer to are as follows: — 

1. The danger of being muxdered after landing; 

2. The separation of married couples, where man and woman belong to drfferent islands ; 

3. Converts to Christianity, and children lapsing into heathenism ; 

4. The general food supply. . 
The ordinary return of islanders is not affected by these obstacles, and their landing may be 

proceeded with as usual. In 1902 as inanv as 1,775, and in 1903 1,014, were landed w.tliout any apparent 
hardship or trouble ; but most of these islanders, I believe, were fairly well conversant with the state of 
affairs and the surroundings to which they were returning. But in respect to the others wl» are floubttul 
about their reception, and those who absolutely refuse to return to their own islands, as well as m ^ed 
married couples and parents with tuerasland-born children, I am confident that they can be provided for 
close to their old homes, without hardship to themselves, and at a minimum of expense. 

Referring in tho first place to the Solomon Islanders, of whom we have the largest number to be 
deported, I would suggest that a suitable piece of land be acquired, upon which those islanders under 
consideration C ou]d be landed, and eventually settled down in comfortable and happy homes. Such a 
place I have in \aew — namely, the west coast of Gaudalcanar- 

Here we have a fine stretch of rich, beautiful, and fertile country of many thousands ot acres, 
well watered, with ever flowing streams running dowu from the lakes in the mountains, and extending 
parallel with the coast from Wanderer Bay to Cape Esperance, upwards of 40 miles. The coast line is 
indented with a number of fine bays and safe harbours ; and although this magnificent tract of country 
is capable of supporting a population of many thousands, it is at present \ery sparsely inhabited. 

The dearth of population on this particular part of the coast is mainly due to the raids made on 
the former inhabitants by the head-hunters from the Western Isles, and their own neighbours from Savo, 
aud their countrymen from the " weather side." 

The innumerable little bays and inlets gave the wild and savage foi-agers secure retreats at night 
for tbeir war-canoes, with which they would swoop down at dawn upon some unfortunate and unsuspecting 
village. 

In consequence of these forays, the majority of those who were not killed or taken captive 
either migrated and identified themselves with the tribes on the " weather side," or took refuge in the 
high lands and fastnesses in the mountains. And ihe few who remained, I believe, became vassals of the 
chiefs of Savo, und were thus enabled to enjoy their protection. Now, happily, all that internecine war. 
with its attendant raids and forays, has keen abolisl ed iu this part of the group, the Resident Commissioner 
having the natives well in land, and his influence lias been conducive of great good. 

As return islanders could land here without any fear of any personal violence or bodily harm, the 
first thing to turn attention to would be the food supply. As the first batch to land would be 
comparatively small, little difficulty would be found in providing for them, as a plentiful supply of yams, 
taro, bread fruit, plantains, bananas, cocoanuts, and various other nuts, besides a large variety of 
indigenous fruits, could easily be obtained at very small cost from the villages along the coast. The 
waters also in this locality abound with fish. There should at no time be any shortage or lack of food, 
as the present inhabitants, though few as 1 say, not only grow ample for themselves?, but can well afford 
to supply all the returns who might be landed there from Queensland during the nest eighteeu months ; 
and, if theyexpected a bigger demand, they would very willingly plant a bigger supply. In the meantime 
our first landed returns would be progressing with then- gardens aud plantations. 
As a central position and place of call for ships none could be better. 

Even if a vessel had landed a batch of returns hp-re, and then proceeded on her trip to land at 
other islands, and subsequently found that some of her returns dared not land at their destined passages 
or islands, it would be no hardship but quite convenient for the ship to return and land any «f those 
unfortunatfly situated inlanders at the settlement on the west coast of Gaudalcanar, as most vessels 
leaving the Solomon Group take their departure from Wanderer Bay, having filled up there with wood 
and water for the homeward trip, or tbe continuation of the voyage to the New Hebrides. 

Returns electing to land at such a settlement need not think that they will be immured there for 
the rest of their natural lives, because, under the new condition of things, constant communication 
between one island and another is being kept up by traders and missionaries in raanv vessels of 
various sizes, so that when an islauder, on receipt of information from friends at home, deems it safe 
enough to return there, he would have no difficulty in doing so, either by working his passage or paying 
some trifling emolument. r j t> 

Meanwhile, the settlement would require to be under proper supervision and discipline, and 
every able adult would be required to contribute his fair share to the general maintenance of the 
eomniuu.ty. Besides the ore and [ attention re.jim-ed by the gardens and yam plantations, a vigorous 
planting of cocoanut-trees should be pursued, as the copra industry has a great future before it As yet 
it is in its infancy. From the very outset the returns couid start and do a good business in the copra 
trade, and would progress by leaps and bounds. 1 

f> m J?^" uld * l8 ° e ^ as the arrowroot industry, one 

from which some of the ISew Hebndes natives derive thousands of pounds per annum 

. J neednot enumerate at present the various occupations with which these islanders could occupy 
MaS^^Z'. " C qmte ' ,1Umbe1 ' ° f 1UCratiV6 PUmiit8 b ^ id08 tkose 1 1'avementioS 
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greatest industries, they will prove that the condition, under which they have lived in this State have D - K « nnie - 
taught them to appreciate the benefits of civilisation and caused them to lead higher and nobler lives. 

{similar arrangements could be made in respect to islanders returoins to the New Hebrides. 18April,ltH>rJ. 

^xcellent sites for settlement could be found on various parts of Santo or on Maibo (Aurora). 

The island of Krromanga itself offers many inducements for the settlement of kanakas and their 
families. 

Oranges, bananas, coco&nutu, and other fruits abound all over the island. Cattle thrive well ; and 
the island is an ideal one on which to raise poultry, lud as it is under four (lavs' steam from Sydney, a 
ready market would always be f onnd for their produce. 



(Marian.) 

THURSDAY, 19 APRIL, 1900. 

Present : 

Mr. H. A. BANKINfi, P.M. (Chairman) \ Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.LA. 

Mr. G. F. MELSOIV, M.LA. 
James Augustus Ebwards, Cane Farmer, examined : 
C036. Bit the Chairman What are you ? A cane farmer at Ben Venue, Marian. 

6037. What is the area of your f ar» ? 1,259 acres. Edwards. 

6038. How much have you got under cane? About 114 acres. ^-^v^— ^ 

6039. How much did you cut last year? I cannot tell you from memory. I do not conduct the business i9Ai>riI,l!>0G. 
personally ; my eons do that. 

6040. Bid you use white or black labour ? I am using white labour no\v ; but up to the last crushing I 
used purely black labour. 

6041. Are you registered for the bonus ? Yes. 

6042. Have you availed yourself of local labour, or are you getting it from the floating population? Up 
till now it has been local labour mostly. 

6013. What wages do you pay in the slack season for field work ? I have only young boys working at 
the present time. 1 am paying them 8s. and 10s. a week and their board. 
6044. What work are they doing ? Cutting chaff. 

604.5. Are they doing any chipping ? The chippiig and planting are all done. 

6046. Hav» you done any chipping by white labour? These boys did the chipping partly, and they laid 
the plants. 

6047. You have not employed any mature men ? Not since the crushing. 
60:l<8. Bo you uuticipate having to employ any mature men in the future ? Yes. 

6049. What do you think you will hare to pay for chipping ? 1 do not need to employ any men for 
chipping until the crushing is over, and I do not know what the wages will be then. 
605t. What do you think would be a fair wage for a good man ? £\ a week and his rations cooked. 
60.51. What do you anticipate having to pay for cutting? I have let a contract for cutting my cane. 
The price is 6s. 6d. a ton to cut and cart it to the randine. I am speaking of mountain cane now. 

6052. What do you expect you will have to pay for the other cane? Pfobably, we shall take it off 
ourselves. 

6053. What do you think the difference amounts to between loading hill cane and cane growu on the 
levels ? Circumstances vary so much that it is impossible to lay down anything definite. 

6054. What would the crop for which you are going to pay 6s. 6d. be worth if it were growing on level 
ground ? About 2s. 3d. a ton and Is. a ton for loading, and me to cart it, which would be equal to 
another shilling. 

6055. That would be 4s. 3d. ? That is about the average. 

6156- What would be the average crop ? 1 think it will run about 25 tons to the acre — part of it will 
probably go 30 tonn — that is plant ca»e. 

6057. Do you anticipate having any trouble in getting hibour this nest year ? I ilo. I cannot see where 
it is to come from. 

605S. Are you off the main road ? No ; the main road runs right through my property. 
6059. Then you will have a chance of getting what men are looking for work ? I have been troubled 
with swarms of " swiiggies," whether they want work or uot. 
6160. The dilJ.iculty is to get good men ? Yes. 

6061. What is the special subject ou which you are desirous of addressing us? I think a Commission 
like this should have been appointed long before any legislation was passed dealing with kanakas. The 
best way to overcome the trouble of deportation, if what 1 was told in town is correct, and the Act only 
applies to Qurensland 

60(j2. By Mr. Nielson: It applies to the whole of Australia? Then what 1 was going to say will not 
apply. I was going to suggest that they should be sent into New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Western Australia. 

6063. It is a Federal Act, and applies to all Australia ? Then I was misinformed. I was under that 
impression myself. Another thiug I should say would be an easy way to gt*t out of it. At the present 

hue they must be deported after 1906, and it is quite ^vithin their power to modify it. My suggestion is 
this: Let those who wish to employ kanakas do so at their own risk, and they will not get the bonus. 
Let the kanakas go back gradually to their islands, aud let those who employ white labour have the bonus. 
The kanakas wattld die out, and the remaii.der would drift back to the islands, and they wouldallbe gone 
iu teu or twelve year* That would save the country a great deal of the expense which would result from 
deportation, and it would settle the question in a measure. 

6064. By Mr. Paget: Would you allow those islanders to work without agreements ? Yes. 

6065. Or continue to work under the present system ? No ; without agreements. 
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J- A- 0000. Without anv rtpemW Yes ; they came here under the protection of the British flag, and why 
6M7 d iJ'3/r be J3£? d T«ni would allow them to work in any industry or in any occupation. I suppose? 

to use the plough. 

GO(39. Z?y the Chairman : Field manual labour ? Yes; unskilled labour. 

0070 S v l/r fffcfem: You would restrict them to tropical agriculture f So: because there are 
wtv uy Mr avMstm. w „ 1m a n ,l if vou restricted them to tropical agriculture they would 

numbers working in M-w So. th Wales, and J you £ . 1 * ^ 

have to come up a nd live in the tropics, i ou ha\e to looic at rne umij, >™ 

mhBu°the Choirs: Can you think of auy other suggestion that will be useful to us? The best 
thing will be for the different State Governments to take up the case and see if the kanakas can legally 

if there is a chance of a nything like that, that the kanakas will 



It is a case of the strong oppressing the weak, and they 



0072. By Mr. Melxoti : Do you not think, 
test it? They hove no money t» do it. 
607;-!. Why should the Government pay ? 

intend to make them go. . , , 

0074. ByMr.Prwf : The position under the federal statute in that the islanders are to be deported, 
and 5,0i0 or 6,000 of these men are to be removed from working in the canefieids; can you offer any 
suggestion as to how that labour can be replaced by white labour? Ot course; import labourers 
from Europe. 

6075. You favour immigration ? Yea. . . , 

6070. My the Chairman : Wmld v»u favour indenting persons of European origin, or people of 
Anglo-Saxon origiu onlv ? I woul'd favour indenting white men of any European ori'^n. 
6077. You would not bar the Italian? No. I would not put a bar on any white man who has a strong 
pair of arms, and is willing to work. 

0078 By Mr. Niehon : Do vou know there is nothing to prevent labourers being indented at the present 
lime, if vou can satisfy the" Government that you cannot obtain sufficient labour ? "What about the 
education test ? Does it not apply ? 
6080. No? I thought it did. 

00*1. By the Chairman: The education test can be suspended at the will of the Minister, and if you 
can satisfy the Minister that there is not enough labour here v»u will get a permit — Did jou not know 
that ? No , 

0OS2. By Mr. Niehon: It applies to any European but not to an Asiatic ? Would it apply to Syria? 
0083. I doubt it ? Well, a man from Syria is of European extraction. 
6084. By the Chairman : You would be in favour of that ? Yes. 

0085. Well, you fan do it now; all you have to do is to persuade the Minister that there is a scarcity of 
labour ? 1 would like to see it made law. The Minister should not have the power to gay you may or 
you may not. Let it be the law of the land that either I myself or anyone else should have the pswer 
to indent these people without going cap in hand to any Minister. 

6080. By Mr. Paget: Can you tell us anything as to whether there is likely to be a local labour supply ? 
I think the local labour will be very short. The harvest, generally speaking, promises to be von 
abundant, and it is not likely people will eomo up here for the wages we can afford to give them, which 
are very little above what they get m New South Wales. 

6087. The Commission has evidence before it that the Western workers prefer the eanefieldsto the work 
in the Western parts'of the State ; a shearer told us that yesterday? Well, I, as a practical man, know 
perfectly well all about the West. T saw the West vear/ago and' I know it better than a great many in 
Queensland at the present time. I know that Western men require to undeigo an apprenticeship before 
they are any good to us in the canefieids. They also want to undergo acclimatisation. It is all very 
well in the winter time, as this is a delightful climate in the winter, but in the summer it is altogether 
different. 

00S8. You are of opinion then that it is not likely that the shortage of labour in the canefieids will be 
supplied by the Western worker? ? I do not helieie it for a moment. 

608!). By Mr. Nidson: We luivealso evidence, that the men who travel round belonging to agricultural 
occupations prefer working in the canefieids to harvesting on the Downs* ? I do not know what evidence 
you may have, but so far as Mackay is concerned any man who has followed agriculture can always get 
employment once he proves himself to be a jrood workman. That has been the case for Tears aid it was 
also rh<; case in the had times. J 
6090. I lave you ever had a. shortage ? No ; but after the black labour is withdraw, and we are forced to 
do without the kanakas, then the shortage will come in. White labour is not employed on chipping, 
and planting and these other things. Thev have been done by Mack labour 

mi. By Mr. Paget -. Was not 50 per cent, of the crop harvested by uhite labour in this dis trict last 
yeur:' J cannot tell you that In years gone by it was not. 

6092. We are talking ahout the present time ? 'i have not bem round the district, and I cannot tell you 
the percentage. I should imagine, at all events, that one-lhircl of it was harvested bv white labour 
I hat is only my own opinion. I am not an authority <.n the subject 

6093. By the Chairman : Have you any hope that <-,me can be cuhivated to advantage with white 
ent lit 7 '?P;««"'on" that ,t will not after die I'.lynesian labour is withdrawn, befause the other 
St^ " ^ ™»> » **Mrawn, Maekav 

bufi 2Z ftet g?^ tS^SLtF* m " ? Xo ; ,,ult 13 "* °^ on - 1 be ™* 

(,090. Do you think it would be of advantage to get the men settled 
JMiickay:' les ; so far as Mackay is concerned 

S-Ilivl lZ\ V°f1 th; " k " T) * ouM he * iv * n ? f^tninly not mere than Mr. Fudge 
a " eH ~ torthe reason that 11 11 ma " Sets more he will cultivate it, and that will make 



rithin fifteen or twenty miles of 
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6007. By Mr. Paget: That is the scheme: Mr. Fudge and I put before the Minister last year ? Yes. J A. 

GU98. By the Chairman: Can you always get a mutable building siie on a 5-acre block'? Ye s ; if you KHwards. 

were a sensible man you would get a block that did suit vou. \ 

6099. If you cut up the land into 5-acre blocks, would each block have enough to build a house on ? If 1!) April,19ifi. 

you take the average of land in Hie Muckar district you wnuld get a good piece of land. 

61*0. But you want a piece to build a house on ? If such a scheme came forward I would not centralise 

these people m one place, but distribute tbein throughout the district hfre and there. 

GUtl. You would have a number of settlements around the district ? Yesi. 

6102. You think 5 ac*res is sufficient ? Yes ; if you give him more he becomes a " bloated canegrower," as 
they call them. 

(510:J. But that would be something gained? But we want the planter to get the benefit of him. 

61«k The Government give the land for the benefit of the plauter ? Yes ; on condition that these men 

shall work on the plantations, 

6105. And 5 acres would be enough, you think? Yes, I think so. In two years if he has more than 
that he might say he will not w«tk on the plantations, and the Government would have made a bad 
bargain. 

6106. By Mr. Niehrm: That is, provided lie left it? Provided he had a bigger area than 5 acres, and 
could make a living of? it. 

6107. Would that be a bad bargain ? So far as the sugar industry is concerned, it would. 

610S. Is it no1 your experience that every settler brings another? Yes ; but 1 do not see how it applies 
to this case. If 1he Government want to go in fr.r a scheme of village settlement, it is a different thing 
altogether ; but it is supposed to help to get off i he sugar crop. 

C109. By the Chairman : Jf you put a man on 5 acres, he would be giad to earn a cheque for the first 
two years 't I am a practical man, and I know that if he can get laud without those conditions attached, 
and he finds that he can do better by putting up a " pub " or a store, and working the land "on his own," 
he will do so. 

GllO. You would not be in favour of these conditions ? I would make it one of the conditions of his 
lease that lie should work on the sugar plantations. 

Gill. My Mr. Niehon : Considering that men can seleci homesteads on easy terms, and have the oppor- 
tunity of joining one of these groups with assistance from the Government, do ynu ihmk men will settle 
down here on u-aere blocks on the condition that they work in the sugar industry? 1 do. A man who 
takes up a selection of 160 ncres generdly has a little capital at his back. 

6112. Suppose you have a selection of 40 acres only ? He must hav e some means of living and cultivating 
hts land, whereas, if ho takes up a 5-acre bbek. he can put up a humpy ; he does not want to cultivate it 
for the first few years, and he lias a market for his labour at the mills. 

6L13. I belong to the Bundaberg district, and my experience there is tlint even the man with a, 160-ac-re 
selection goes out to work fur years ? So they do here ; but as soeu as he has enough money to turn into 
a cane farmer himself, he beccmifs a grower of cane, and does not g'i out to work again. 
611 4. That is what we should aim at ? I can give you an instance of one of our contractors who took up 
a. homestead and worked in that way. Now he grows cane himself. 

6115. If we could only get enough men of that class, the country would get on ? It is not good for the 
country. We want men to take off our crops. 

6U(i. Every additional grower you get is an improvement to the industry as a whole ? At the present 
moment there is too much ame grown for the mills to take off. They are getting a new mill at; Cattle 
Creek, and they are making Meadowlaurls info a co-operative company for the simple reason that there is 
a prospect of there being too much cane for the preseut mills, and a scarcity of labour. 
6117. Still, tlie area under cane is increasing ? That is because they are fools. 



Robert Armstrong, Cane Farmer, examined : 

6118. By Mr. Paget: Are "you appearing as a representative of the Marian branch of the Farmers' 
Association. As one of the representatives. Another should be here. 

6119. By the Chairman : "What is the area of your farm ? 15± acres of level forest land. 

6120. How much of it is under cane? About SO acres under cultivation— mostly cane. I 
6121 How much did you cut last vear? 822 tons from 48 acres. 

6122. By white or black labour? ' White labour. 

6123. By contract or day work ? The crop averaged 17 tins to the acre. 1 had two white men who never 
cut cane before, and they cut, trashed, and loaded it on to a horse wagon, in 123 days, for 3s. per too. 
Theywiade about I0s. a day. They were recent arrivals in Queensland. One man came from South 
Africa, and had never seen cane before. 

6124. By Mr. Niehon: Have you any idea what hours they worked ? Being on contract I should tlnnk 
they worked ten or eleven hours a day for live days, and on Saturdays they only worked half a day as a 
rule. 

6125. Were the ten or eleven hours a day exclusive of meal hours? Yea 

6126. Thev knot-ked off at 12 o'clock on Saturdays? Yes. 

6127. By 'the Chairman : What time of the year did they commence? They commenced on 1/th July, 
aud the mill closed down on 18th December ; the men, as well as I can remember, finishing six or seven 
days before that. 

6128. Did they fea v e you then ? Yes. 

6129. Did they give you an v information as to the character of the work or the money they made? 
They said it was rather hard w-ork, but still they were satisfied. Being new arrivals, it might have been 
eipected that they would not do the work as easily as seasoned bauds. 

6130. Did they tell you what thev bad been in the habit of doing before they came to Queerslaud ? 
They had been reared on farms— one in Scotland and the other in Ireland 

6131. By Mr. Niehon : They must have worked pretty hard, because they averaged about 6i tons a day 
between them? Besides that they cooked for themselves— found themselves, and had no help whatever 

xcept during the last five weeks, when J boarded them. 

132. Byfhe Chairman : Do you expect them to return this year ? I have no idea where one man is. 
h» other has taken up a piece of land at Hatton on his own account. 
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R. 6133 What area has he taken up ? I think about 100 acres. My present crop will be considerably less 
Armstrong, than 'last year. I estimate it at about 650 tonB-mostly ratoons. i have already made arrangements for 
taking it off by contract. I find a horse team and wagon, horse feed, stabling, and things like that. I 
WApril.looB. am to piiy the men 4s. Gd. per ton for the ratoons, and 4s. per tou for plant cane, cut, loaded, and delivered 

Mr. Niehon : How far is it from the mill ? It is H miles from the far end f my farm to 

018?% the Clubman : Noue of yonr cane is trashed? They will have to trash it all Two of the 

men are local men, amd the third is a recently arrived nominated immigrant, who came to Queensland not 

•uite six months ago. , . „ TC ,, 

aHU. Bu Mr. Paget : Can you tell us anything further about the coming crop ? It the men are unable 

to employ their full time in the cutting and carting, T have hoemg and other farm work tor them to do 

at Ofi. (id. per day per man if they find themselves, and 5s. a day if I find them. We have not made 

arrangements yet about fb e food. „ 

U1H7. Unw Tnnnv hours a day would yon expect them to work at day work ? JW halt-past until 12, 

and from 1 or half-past 1 till about 6 — somewhere about fen hours a day. On Saturday we only work 

till 4 o'clock. 

Gl:?S. Ton have made all your arrangements for the coming crop ? Yes. 
GU39. Are you planting cane this year ? About 35 acres for next year. 
01 4-0. With white labour? Yes ; I have planted nearly 20 acres now. 

(51 11. "What are you paying white labourers for work during the off season— for hoemg or ploughing or 
general cultivation ? £1 a week with qiuarters and fosd- Two of those are permanent hands, w ho will 
take off the crop and cut the cane. I have one other man— a ploughman— and a wagon man. 
Oil:?. By ilie Chairman : You give your permanent hands a chance to make a little money by taking a 
contract in tho cutting season ? Yes ; one of those men T have had for six years. 

0]43. By Mr. Paget- *o you anticipate after thisseason having any difficulty in getting sufficient white 
labour to carry on your operations? I could not say just now. No doubt we will have some difficulty 
after the next crushing season, when all the people who harvested with kanakas in previous years 
take up white men. 

61 44. There are some 5,000 or 6,000 kanakas workiug in the canefields now, who federal legislation sayg 

are to be deported, and if they are to be deported there will be a serious gap in the labour supply? I 

am very doubtful about it, and I cannot say whether there will be a scarcity of white labour or not. It 

is doubtful if there will be a. mfieient supply of white labour or not until all these men who had kanakas 

previously have their places filled with white labour. There is no douit there will be a lot more men 

required theu, but whether there will be enough available, is another question altogether. 

0145. Then assuming there is not sufficient white labour available, how would you propose to supply the 

defiriem-y ? If I vtere given a free hand I would get the men from Great Britain. We would get any 

amount of genuine farm labourers, but they do not seem to know that there is such a place as Queensland, 

and especially the sugar districts of Queensland. 

0140. You have recently nominated farm labourers ? Yes. 

(j 147. On their arrival were they satisfied with what they saw ? Yes, agreeably surprised. 

01 48. By the Chairman : From what part of the old country did they come ? From the south of 

Ireland. 

G1 49. And did ihey not hear of it before ? No. 

6150 By Mr. Paget: Tn the event of the labour supply proving dhort, would you care to nominate on 
your o\\ n account one ir two frieids again ? Certainly, if ] could. 

0151, Bo you think you would be doing those men an injustice by bringing them out? No; I would 
bring them out on the same terms as before, and f would not ask them to work at a cheap rate. 
01.52. By Il,e Cliairman : Do you think they would do quite as much as men who had been out here for a 
Beason Y One man landed at Christmas time, oud he worked for me until he met with m accident lately. 
6153. It makt's no appreciable difference to the uew men? No, provided the man is healthv and is a 
general f arm labourer. 

0154. And takes care of himself? Yes, and is a sober man. I might also say, to bear out what I say 
about men being satisfied with the conditions, that this mau intends to go into town next week and 
nominate another friend of his, and have kin out here in August, if possible. 

GL->5. By Mr. Paget : Have you heard anything about a scheme put forward for the purpose of settling 
sugar- workers on homestead areas ? I have heard about it for the last seven or eight years. I have 
heard of different schemes. One was a scheme for establishing workers' homes. 

0150. YViuhl 70U approve if a scheme to try to induce men to settle down in the district ? Yes ■ the 
proper class if men — nit all sorts. 

6157. What areas do y ou think would be suitable on reasonably good land ? On reasonably good laud 
a man could do anything on 20 acres. A man with no family would not want as much as "a man with 
two or tliree grown-up children to help him. 

0158. Do you think such a scheme if earned to a successful conclusion, would be of assistance in solving 
the hbour rliJheulty * Yes, provided that the right class of num are established in this place That is I 
most nnpor ant point. Another point would lie to establish them close enough to the mills and fa,W 
centres 1 he trouble that would arise would be if they had to go to the outsfde country ° 

f-m,ld Z " ° v ^ tr T? £\ . C ° uld a man ^ P Ut ' t0 te able t0 *° home e ^rj Saturday night ? It 
would be very hard to ask hnn to go more than 6 o r 7 miles. The men in the mill here go home on 
Sundays, and one man lives on a selection 8 or 9 miles from here. 

6160. He keepB a horse ? He doeB not always keep a horse. 

6161. Ho sometimes walks? Yea. 

6162. By Mr. Paget: You think they should not be further than 8 or 9 miles? I would not ask 
a man to ualk that far though, as a matter of fact, some walk much further than that. 

^n^J^^W^l t0a f ? lQd ,' ffe ^f parts of Great Britain workers' cottages have 
been mult and rented to the wirkers at a nomiual rental b 

MM VltLtl Whllin , the f ope of the private owuer ? ' No, the Government do it in England 

Si« bj Sr&^SSir «^ ^ ™ Britain too P Yes, for centuries , but present it is 
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G166. In connection with thenriee that you are paying for labour under white conditions do you consider R - 
it necessary that the bounty should be continued to enable you to pay such a price ? If 'the bounty was Armstrong, 
dropped and the conditions got back to what we had before the bounty commenced we would have t-o f — - A - — v > 
shut up. lSApril, 1906. 

6167. That is if you were thrown into competition with the world ? Yes. There is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind about what would happen. 

61«8. By the Chairman : You must have protection in some form ? Yes. 

Chaklks Edward Lucas, General Contractor, examined: 
6169. By the Clutirman : What are you ? I am a general contractor for all farm work. C. E. Lucas. 

6170- Amongst your contracts have you talten any cane contracts ? Yes. ^— ^ 

6171. Do you appear here for any particular body ? Yes ; for th« general workers of the Marian district 19 April, 190H. 
as far as Abingdon. 

63.72. Now, will you just tell us the subjects on which you wish to be heard ? J wish to be heard on 
the price to be fixed for (lie cutting season! 

6173- Now, as to that, has your Association fixed a price? Yes, we have fixed a price; but it cannot be 
put on a per ton banis. It is fixed on the class of cane to be cut. 

6174. You wish that Hie cost of euttingthe cane should be assessed according to the value of the 
cane cut ? No ; not exactly. 

6175. By Mr. Pmget < You* assess it by the weight per acre ? No ; not exactly. Our members wish the 
price to be paid according to the quality of canp. and according to the state of the cane when it is to be 
cut. There is one cane called Msihoava which is largely grown in this district, and some of it 
is running under a certain tonnage per acre. The Farmers' Association in town has fixed the rate to cut 
this cane at 3s. per ton for an 18-ton crop. 

6176. By Mr. Nielson: We know their figures — w e want your figures ? Our figures are : Trashed cane, 
from 12 tons to the acre upwards, to be cut for 3s. 6d. per ton. 

6177. By Mr. Paget : Cut and loaded ? They load on to wagons, but not portable trams. 

6178. Portable tramways under the same conditions ? With portable trams 9d. extra. That is to provide 
for shifting the tramline. Reloaded cane at sidings, after being tipped from wagons, Is. per ton. 

6179. Is it the one price for loading into tram trucks and railway trucks ? Yen. 

6180. By the Ohmirman : What is the next work ? For trashed cane lying down we are asking 3d. a ton 
extra. Under 12 tons and over 18 tons the farmers and the contractors make their own arrangements. 
For untrashed standing cane from 12 to 18 tons, 3s. 6d. a ton. Above 18 tons and under 12 tons it is a 
matter for mutual arrangement. Untrashed cane lying down, including loading, from 12 to 18 tons, 4s. 
a ton. 

6281. By Mr. Paget -. Virtually, you propose to cut and load crops from L2 to 18 tonB, whether trashed 
or untrashed, at the same price ? Yes ; so long as it is standing cane. 

6182. What do you consider a fair value for trashing cane ? It depends on the class of cane. Nearly 
every variety is different. 

6183. By t) he Chairman: Is it work you could not undertake by contract ? Not to put a general price 
on it. You would wiint to see the class of cane. 

6184. Have you fixeil ;my other rates? For ploughing, 25s. a week and found ; 3fjs. a week if n«t 
found. For hoeing, 20*. a week and found ; if not found, lis. a week extra, but there are very few cases 
where men have to find themselves. Planting is rather a difficulty in this district at present. The price 
is 10s. per acre for contract planting, the contractor to supply labour for cutting, carting, and dropping 
the plants in drills only. That does not include covering, but just dropping into furrows. They just 
cover them over with a plough or a disc harrow. The farmer has to find the horses and drays, and the 
distance for carrying must not be over half a mile. Special arrangements must be made when the 
distance exceeds half a mile. 

6185. Your association has decided that those shall be the rates asked for ? Yes. 
6L86. Have you met the Farmers' Association ? We have met delegates. 

6187. »id they approve of your rates ? They approved of most of our ideas. The only thing they did 
not approve of was the ploughmen's wages. 

6188. What action has been taken to secure finality ? The field workers have formed a union and met a 
number of the farmers, who have agreed to our terms. On Friday night we are to settle when the 
farmers will meet us. Their association will not meet before next month, so that we cannot meet before 
then. 

6189. Then it cannot be definitely settled until May? Not till the end of May. 

6190. By Mr. Nielson: I presume ploughing does not include horse-scarifiers ? No, it includes plough- 
men only. The men using scarifiers fire general labourers. 

6191. By Mr. Paget : Are you appearing as a representative of the Sugiir Workers' Fnitn ? No ; of 
the Field Workers' Association only. We are absolutely distinct from the Sugar Workers' Union. 

61 92. You are dealing with the Marian branch of the Farmers' Association ? Yes. 

6193. When you stated that the Farmers' Association will meet next month, you referred to the Marian 
branch only? Yes. 

6194. Toti are really a local union for doing local work ? Yes. We do not go outside the Marian 
district. 

6195. Are you a resident in this district? I have been here for the last twelve months. I anticipate 
being a resident of the district for a number of years. I contracted to take off cane last year. 

6196. Did you conduct the contracts yourself ? Yes. 

6197. And employed labour? Two men were in with me, working share and share, and we had two men 
on wages at times when we wanted additional hands. When we werecutting ratooDS we employed wages 
men; when we had plant cane we did the labour ourselves. I am paying all wages this year. I have 
made arrangements with Mr. Beldau to take his cane off. 

6198. Does be supply cane to the Marian mill? No; it goes to the Eton mill. 

6199. By the Chairman : Do you know that the workers in the Southern part of the State get better 
results from the share-and-share-alike ? So far as my experience goes in the Northern part of the State, 
we could not have share-and-share-alike system, because you cannot get some men to work. I have 
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C. E, Luc„ R . worked for four or five vears hm, *ni the. year before lost I was at Proserpine with fourteen or fiftee 

, ' \ men. and I started share-aod-share-alike, but I found that it would uot work at all. Ihe ouly thing 

19 April, ifioe. do is to pay wa?e* and a bonus according f ft roan a ability nn , m T - 

GSOO. n\ Mr. Paget : To □ are talking here about the price for canecuttmg by ^^aet? Yes. 

6201. You have not told us what is a fair thing to pay for harvesting wages? I estimate it at 30*. a 
week and found for llie canecuiters during harvest. «„ moro „ n ni o 

6202. % Mr. Nielson : »o you find keeping accommodation, such as tents, or do farmers supply you? 
The contractors have to supplv the;r own. „ ^ , 

0203 Ton supply tents ? Yes, and come up to the Shearer, and Sugar Worker* Accommodation Act. 
We also insure our men and take our own responsibility. 

020k fly the Chairman : Under the Workers' Compensation .Act < Yes _ 

6205. Where did you insure? With Mi". Joseph, m Mackay— die Commercial Union Insurance 

Company. 

0200. They give an open p«licy ? Yes. 

6207. You spoke of having worked on Procerpine the year before last f les. 
620S How long wr re You there? Just for one crushing. 

(12tfl. As regards climate, did you see any difference between the climates ot Mackay and Proserpme? 
No difference whatever. , ,. . , 

(521 •. Are mnny of the men at the Proserpine 'married men? >o; there are very tew married men 
except the farmers. 

6211. Are the farmers married ? Yes. 

6212. Do you know them ? I know a big majority of them. 

6213 Did'you hear any complaint about the health of the women there ? Yes. The season I was there 
the women com plained because there was no get-aw ay for the molasses. 

621 1. Wag there anv trouble with the women in enniieoriai \dth feminine complaints ? None whatever 
that I heard of. With regard to the deportation of kanakas, I would Jike to point out to the Commission 
that there are a large number of farmers who were employing kanakas who are now employing 
white men. The Commission must thoroughly uuderstand that a'number of kanakas are already replaced. 
621 5. By Mr. Nielson : Yes, to s«me extent ? Yes, to a big extent. 

62i(J. By the Chairman: You say the kanakas are already being replaced by white labour? Yes, to a 
great extent. 1 wish to point out that although there are a number of kanakas to be deported it does 
not require the same number of white men to replace them. Only half the number of white men will 
be wanted. 

6217. Just give us your idea on that particular point? I was a few years engaged as kanaka 
overseer at Kalamia plantation, on the Burdekin, 

621ft And the result of your experience there is that it will not nerd 6,U#0 white men to replace the 
O.ttO kanakas who are leaving ? My experience goes to show that it takes six kanakas to do the work 
of fnur white men. That is for general work. For canecutting and harvesting it would mean that three 
kanakas would he equal to one white man. 

6219. By Mr. Paget: You say that one white man will do as much as three kanakas? Yes, on the 
average. 

6220. By the Chairman: Do you think that is a correct estimate ? I have taken particular notice of it. 
We allowed 23cwt. per day for every kanaka at ihe Pioneer and Kalamia plantations, but my experience 
shows that a white man will average from 2 tons l7 cwt. to 3 tons per da.y while canecutting in this 
district. 

0221. 1 am not doubting it, but that is contrary to the evidence we have got about the amount of cane a 
kanaka cau cut ? I have got it all here in my book. 

6222 By Mr. Paget : You say that on the irrigated cane at Kalamia the ka.nakas only averaged 23 cwt. 
per kanaka per day ? Yes. In 1904 I had under me fifty-eight kanakas, and the average of the gang 
right through was 60 ton9 7 cwt. per day. 

6224. Have you any idea how many tons to tht> acre tha.t cane went? It went about 2S tons to the acre. 
'I hat was at the Klondyke. The best part of it was standing cane, and it went 28 tons to the acre. 
G.'26. By Mr. Niels»n\ Were they mostly newchum "boys" ? I think the majon'tv were old time 
"boys "—that is, " boys " who had been there for some time. I had seventeen newchums. 
6227. How many overseers were there in charge of those men ? 1 was the only overseer in charge of 
them. 

G22S By tJ>e Chairman : And you feel confident of your figures ? Yes ; I do. 
62:29 Did those " boys" have to cut, trash, and load ? They had to cut, trash, load, and cart it, and 
sometimes load it on to the trams. It was a portable t ram, where you had to move it and change it every 
100 yard*, and it lake* one man to look after it, if you have any size of a gang at all. 
6230. B,/ Mr. Paoet : You say the islanders had to cut, load, and cart it ? A' o ; they loaded it on to the 
Cart, and sometimes it was a portable trai 



By Mr. Nielson : How far would the " bo ys" have to carry the cane ? About half a chain, 
four or five rows of cane. Sometimes it would go three-quarters of a chain, but you are not si] 



There 



were four or live rows ot cane. Sometimes it would go three-quarters of a chain, but you are not supposed 
to lot it go three-quarters of a chain. There is another thing 1 would like to put before the Commission 
about the labour that we reeeived from the South, and that were working for me. The men who came 
from the South, including those from New South Wales and Victoria, I fuuud to be superior to any class 
ot labour— superior to most of the people now about the district and the men who are being imported 
as immigrants. I would sooner have five of them than seven men from the floating population or new 
arrivals. Al the labour I have had from Brisbane has been as good a class of men as you could pick from 
any part ot the world. They have been the record canccutters and woodcutters 
6iH2. By the Oiairman -. Have you had any of the larrikin class? Yes. 
62H3. Mow did thev shape ? When you get them going, they can keep with the middle class men We 
had experience ot them in this district not long ago. A great number of » boys " came up who were 
real lads. r 

thf Bulhabf 3^ : HaVe memherS ° f th ° Woolloongabba " push " ? Yes: and someof 

fhp til? fh * U,ai \ man ■ , C ?Y 0U ^ them into shape ? They make first-class men when they get into 
the work. You only want to keep them a bit under the whip. 3 
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ten or twelve years C-. E. : 



G236 By Mr. Nidson: Where do you belong to originally? Brisbane ; b 
since I was there. At present my people are in Koekhainpton. 

SI* ? y \ h r e 6 '*? , /"" ? " - How ion S have 7° u be ea in the .North ? For the last ten or twelve years. 19A r ril,r()(i. 
b2dS. By Mr. lUehon : Uo Tpu think the re will beany difficulty in getting sufficient men to carry on 
the sugar ^dustrv > \o difficulty at all if the Government will assist us m getting m en from Brisbane, 
Sydney, and Melbourne. ° & 

6239 In what way should the Government assist ? In case there is a shortage here, the Government 
should guarantee steamer fares, the Labour Bureau to collect the fares when the men get some money. 
Most ot the men who come htre are quite willing to pay then- fares when returning to the Soulh. 

6240. If the Labour Bureau were properly organised, do yon think it could be made of use to the 
employers and the workers P Yes. 

6241. Do you think men could be engaged through the Government Bureau !he same as they are through 
private registry offices ? _ I think the private registry office will not work at all. 

6212. Would you be satisfied to allow the labour Bureau officer in Brisbane to engage me n to come to 
work tor you? Yes ; if he sends the class of men I want. 

%m. By t/tr. Chairman: Vou understand that if be sent you a man, von would have to take him— be 
would have to bo ynui- agent to engage men there? When the men come here tiiev would have to he 
employed by me. I agree to 1 hat. 

6241. By Mr. iV" ielson : Uo you think many farmers and contractors feel the same on that question ? Jly 
fellow contiactors do. I cannot speak for the farmers. 

6245. By the Chair-mnn ■ The shipping companies are going to offer a rebate of 23 per cent, on steerage 
passages from the South ? That will be a great inducement. 

6246. By Mr. Nidson-. Is there any desire on the part of the men you come iu contact with to become 
permanent settlers in the sugar districts ? There are a good many w ho ,teeire to become settlers, if thev 
are allowed to send their cane to any mill, and if they get some assistance from the Government. 

6247. You mean to get land that already belongs to a central mill ? No ; land belonging to the Crown. 
624S. You are aware that a man can select a homestead now. Do vou know of an? large area of Crown 
lands that ha^ uot been opened to selection ? There is the Silent Grove land. 

6249. Is it sufficiently close to the sugar districts for men to settle there and work on the plantations ? 
Not unless <ve get a guarantee of a light railway. It will do for a certain class of men. 

6250. Is it your opinion that men will only settle where they can grow cane ? Tkcv would not all want 
to grtw cane. T"ou would not be able to grow caue at Silent Grove without a tram." 

6251. You recognise that there are more men employed during the harvesting season than during the off 
season — hav e you any suggestion to offer as to what can be done for the men during the off season ? If 
areas of virgin land were thrown open anywhere near the railway line, they miglit be settled on the land, 
supposing they could get it for a number of years with the right of purchase, ami under an arrangement 
to take their crops off on a bonus. I am referring to Crown lands that anyone can select. 

6232. Uo you think men are desirous of having places of their own, where they can work during the off 
season ? I think they are very desirous of taking up something like that. 

8253. What maximum area, would you suggest ? Nothing under 40 auros. They could only work about 
20 acres of that. 

6254. llave you seen the Silent Grove lands ? I have seeu the best part of them. 
62-55. Is it first-class agricultural land ? Not all of it. 

6256. What quantity of tirst-elass agricultural la.nd is there? I have no idea. 

6257. Is it fairly level ? Some of it is very level. 

6255. Does it appear to be rich deep soil? Yes. 

6259. Would you recommeud that the areas there should be limited to 40 acres on the picked parts of the 
land? Yes. 

6260. Where a man had to take partly forest and partly scrub land, what area would you recommend? 
Atthe very le»st, 50 acres of forest land. 

6261. And then I suppose if he n anted all forest, nothing less thau 80 acres? No ; nothing less than 
80 acres. 

6262. By the Chairman: Do you honestly think that if any Crown lands — I do not say the Silent Grove 
land, but any similar Crown laud* — were opened working men would avail themselves of it? I feel 
quite confident that the men would avail themselves of it, given the terms I state. 

6264,, Yesterday we had put before us a suggestion for the settlement of people on the land, and the 
suggestion was that laud should be given to persoi s practically for nothing, subject to their fulfilling 
certain conditions extending over a period of five years, one of those condition* being that the men should 
agree t» give a certain n umber of years' labour in the sugar industry wherever i hey liked, only they mu*t 
undertake to contract for five or six months in the canefields. und have a rest in the slack timoiit their 
awn residences — Would anyone take up land on those terms ? 1 think 1 would take it all right, 
626»>. They would get the land for nothing? The only thing against it would be that ihe man could walk 
away f rami the hind at any time. 

t!266. He would not get the hind then? He could w,>rk the land for a number of years and then walk rff it. 
6267. If the sugar industry had the use of las labour for five or sis years, possibly he might stop theu ? 
Yes. 

6203. You think they would not object to that as a condition ? No. 

6269. By Mr. Nidson : Suppose they could get the land just as ea«ily without any eondttious, are they 
likely to take it up with this condition ? — because they can get land without any conditiouBl" They would 
sooner take it up without conditions. 

6270. Thev can get tt on better terms than that already ? Yes. 

6271. By Mr. Paget : It has been suggested in various places that there might be a system of discharge 
certificates, or references, amongst the workers, just ihe same as there is in the pastoral industry; wbat 
do you think of that ? The intention of the Field Labourers' Association is, that wheu a man leavesu s 
last employer, to giv e him a sort of certificate. 

6272. Then you genernlly approve of such a scheme ? Yes. 

6273. The certificate would be practically a form that everybody would use ? Yes. 

6274. There is a great diversity of opinion on the subject:' Yes. 

6275. By the Chairman: But you approve of the issue of certificates? Yes. 
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James Augustus Edwards, further examined: 
j, A. Bv the Chairman: You want to add something to your former evidence? No I want to say 

S i. something for that gentleman to lay before his friends and ask them whether it » w ise to ask for 
an increased price for a denser crop. 

Edwin John Rowe, Farmer, examined ; 
E. J. R.we. G277. By the Chairman : Where do you reside ? I reside at the Marian. 
f — — \ G278. What is the area of vour farm ? 110 acres. 
19 April, 1000. 6279. How much of that is"under cane ? Something like 20 acres. 

6280. How much did you cut last year ? About 160 tons. 

6281. Did you cut it by black or white labour? White labour. 

6282. By contract or otherwise ? My own boys cut it. 

6283. By Mr. Paget : Family labour ? Yes ; my two sons cut it._ 

628*. By the Chairman : Bo you ever have to employ labour outside your own family? No. 

6285. By Mr. Paget. : Do you intend increasing the area you have under cane ? One boy has just left 

school and the other has been with me for two or three years, so I hone now to increase the area. I 

have been working it chiefly by myself, with what little help the eldest lad could give me. 

62SG. Do you expect to be in a position to employ white labour in the future? Yes. With regard to 

settlicig men ou the land, Mr. Lucassaid just new that to get reliable labour you should give them 4* acres 

of good land or 80 acres of forest Jaud, but I think they should get about 5 acres. If you put a man 

on 40 acres of good land and he put it under cane, he would have to stop at home to look after it, and 

you would lose him as a labourer. 

6287. You may not be able to get all the men you want a t once, but bv the time this man was ready to 
cut his cane further labour would be attracted to this district ? You might get his labour for a couple of 
years ; but if a man has 40 acres, he k there wiih the idea of growing cane. 

6288. If the area is restricted to 5 acres, do you think men will take up such a holding when they cau 
get t0 acres anywhere else? If they can get 40 acres nnyv\here else, they wili take it up with the intention 
of growing cane. 

6289. By Mr. Nielstn : You are looking at it entirely from your own point of view ; but, if y«u cau 
settle a man on 40 acres, and get that area under cane, are you bettering the industry as a whole 
Decidedly. 

6290. A man needs money before he can tackle the cultivation of 40 acres, and if he does not bring th 
money with him, he can only earn it by fi nding employment with persons already in the industry ? 1 
giving him 40 acres, you are giviug it to him to w rk as a cane farmer. 

6291. But until he does that he will be the most reliable man you cau have ? You can depend upon h 
labour for two years, but it is questionable after that, unless you have an agreement binding him dow 
to work as a labourer f»r so many montho in the year. 

6292. By the Chairman : Do you think any man would take up land with that condition attached to i 
I think so. 

6293. By Mr. Nielson : When he can get plenty of land without such a condition ? Can you get plen 
of | ami ? I do not think you can in this district. 

6294. But there is land in other districts, and the object is to get men into the sugar districts— Wou 
not the fact that a man could get 4,0 acres induce him to bring one or two more men here as well? 
might, but the idea is to get reliable labour here. If you give a man 40 acres, I cannot see how you ca 
rely upon his labour. 

6295. Do you know any man who is worth anything at all whose ambition is to remain a labourer all 1 
life ? No. 

6296. By the Chairman : You must hold out inducements to him to make something better of his life 
We all like to better ourselves. If you gave a man 5 acres, his labour would be more reliable to t 
industry. My idea is a sort of Tillage settlement within touch of the mills. 

6297- By Mr. Paget : Where is the land to be found ? I believe there are reserves on the river belo 
here. I could not say exactly where, but within 3 miles of the Marian mill 

6298. By Mr. Nielsin : Is it fairly good laud ? I believe so. 

6299. By Mr. Paget : Is that land a reserve ? Yes. 

6300. Is it one of the reserves that we have had some correspondence with the Lands Department abo 
with respect to cuttmg it up into workers' hoinoslra.1* r I cannot sav. There is one at Plevstowe, a 
one nearer here, which l9 also a reserve. There is also that hmd at Walsh's, which is within » miles of 
the railway. 

0301. By Mr. Nidsin : Do you know the Silent Grove land ? N . 



Edward Hannan, Licensed Victualler and Cane Farmer, examined: 
E . Hannun. 6302. By tl* Clmirman : Just as regards these reserves, you might say a few words about them ? 

f , not wish to say anything about fanmng, but with regard to these reserves 1 may tell you that I 

l9A P ril 1906. member ot the Pioneer Shire Council, and we want the reserves. 

T^Jl^X^UZt^ l °- dV " a ° f «'° Association ? Ye 8; 

6304. Yes? Well, as regards the* renerres, I may tell you that we may not want the,,, tin, year nor 
nest year hut we may want them In years to come, when they will be of /rent ser "ic e to ul S are 

6305. By the Chairman ; You would not like to see them resumed ? No. 



lam 
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6306. Your shire council objects to resuming them ? Yes, wo have been fighting against it for the last E. Hannah, 
twelve or eighteen months. ^^r^—^ 

6307. There has been an attempt to resume thein ? Tes, the reserve at Pleystowe i9April,1906. 

6308. And you resent it ? Tes. 

6309. What are the reserves used for ? Travelling stock. 

6310. Ie there any travel Ung stock now? Tes; large quantities at times. I have seen a large number 
in there at times. 

6311. By Mr. Nielson: Is it used for relief country ? So; but people travelling to relief country use 
it. People want some place to go to with their travelling stock. 

6312. By the Chairman: Have the reserves any other utility except for travelling stock and relief 
country? When people are travelling they may have five or six horses, ami they halt them on these 
reserves. 

6313. What is the area of this particular reserve ? it might be 200 acres. I would like to add that I 
think that a man can get a good Irving on 5 ncres of land. 

6314. By Mr. Nielson : It depends on where the land is? If it was close to a big town he could grow 
cabbnge and other vegetables and send them in. 

6315. By the Chairman : Can you help us on the question of Crown lands at all ? As regards settling 
people on the land in the reserves here, I think it would be absurd, because I do not thiuk you would get 
a man to settle there and walk . r > miles \m work at the mill, 

6316. Do you know any Crown lands in the Silent Grore ? Yes ; there are lands on Cattle Creek that 
should be taken up. 

6317. What sort of land is it ? it is scrub land. 

63L8. Wh;it sort of laud is it ? The Government has leased it to farmer,*, and some of it is reserved. 

6319. Then it is not available ? No; there is a lease over them, with the optiou of taking them for a 
number of years. 

6320. We want to know about land that is not taken up ? For people with means, this Jand on Silent 
Grove would do. Eighty acres ought to be a fair farm for any man. I am a believer in big areas 
myself. 

6321. Would you not let the small men have a show at all ? Certainly, let the small men have a show if 
they are in a position to take it up. Mr. Kowe said that 40-acre blocks would do for a man working 
round the district. If a man gets It acres of good land near the mills, someone will ask him to plant on 
the land, and he is gone. 

6322. By Mr. Nielson: Is it not a good thing to have a settler in the district? Tes, good luck to him; 
but if they want to bring mill hands here, let them buy a piece of land, and open it up for settlement. 

6323. By the Chairman : Kosume the land ? Tes. 

6321. TIow much would you give each man ? For a man going to work with the mills or for farmers, I 
think one acre is plenty, lie might be given a house, and he should be allowed time to pay for it, and 
have an inspector to look after him. 

6325. By Mr. AHe.hon : Do you think you will get men to settle down on an acre of bind all their lives 
and work at the mill ? There are men who will settle there all tlieir lives, because they have not got a 
chance of getting on. IVIeu prefer sticking to wages work rather than take up land on their own. 1 
would very much like to see them settle here and have a big settlement. 

6326. By the Chairman : But you will not give them anything to settle on? Tou cannot ask the 
Government to bny a fanner out to give them 5 acres of it. 

6327. We are talking about the Government using the land they have already got ? If a man brings a 
family from the South, or from Xcw Zealand, or fr«in Scotland, he will come up here and work in the 
crushing season. He will take a piece of land and work in ihe busy season elsewhere, and perhaps put 
in his spare time on this homestead. 

6328. Would that system pay ? Et will n«t improve the men very much, and the land will not improve 
very much either if the men settle down merely on what they make in the busy season. 
632D. By Mr. Paget : Would they not improve their holdings ? No. 

6330. By Mr. Nielson: How long have you been in Queensland? Fourteen or fifteen years. 
G331. Have not. HO per cent, of the men got to work for wages to keep their selections going ? Tes; 
that is right. 

6332 And are they not a class of men who should get every encouragement ? Yes ; but I fail to see 
how you can give them encouragement by giving them 5 acres of land. 

6333. You only want to give them one acre ? I know the Government are in fa our of leasing 5 acres to 
them, as they wrote and asked the Pioneer Council about getting on the Pleystowe reserve. 
0334. By Mr. Paget: And another reserve ? Tea. I believe there was ; but it is useless to put a mill 
liand or any energetic man there. 

6335. By the Chairman : Would you be in favour »f settling these reserves with one acre for each man ? 
I am in favour of the council getting those reserves and leasing them, but not the Government. Part of 
the reserves have water frontages that are of great service to the travelling public. 

(i-m. By Mr. P«g< t : You say you would rather the council did this work t han the Government ? Iu 
later years we may uant those reserves. They are used wherever there is a big settlement. 

6337. J*ut in the meanwhile you think they might be utilised in some way ? 1'es. 

6338. Ton know a number of pieces of scrub land have already been leased at Plane Creek and other 
pkves? Yes. The Silent Cirove laud, though, is useleBs without tramlines or something like thein. 

6339. J)o you think it would be too far away for workers' homes ? Yes ; if a man brings bis family. 
That is a man with his wife and a couple of children. Those are the people we want. They settle down, 
and ihe man can go out in the busy season and earn his living. He leaves his wife behind to look after 
the place, and if there is uo one else settled there, it is awkward for them. Whereas if the land is close 
to the mill, he can go to his home from his work. 

6340. By (he Chairman : There are lots of places in Queensland 10 or 20 miles from the railway where 
fartni g is going on and the people are doing well there ? Tes ; I am aware of that. 

6341. Then why should they not do well here—there was a time when there were no railways in 
Queensland and the people prospered? I know that. 

6342. But you say Silent Grove ts no good because there is no railway ? I say so because it is not near 
a railway. 
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E. IWn. G343. By Mr. Nulson : We would be glad if you could suggest any laud that is nearer, as those are . 

, llt . are6t we have heard of ? I thought it was for the- working men or the diatnct from what I could leai 

10 April, 1906. 03 I t. We want the good men working in this district to all make a home tor themselves r \\ ell, b.lenl 

Gro\e would be plentv good enough, but I would not care to settle on it if I came into the district ■■ 

perfect strangrr and t would not ask other people to do what I «.u Id not do myselt. 

03 15 By Mr. Paget : What area are you cultivating ? I have a little ever lot acres under ca 

fi;Hfi. Is it being cultivated by white labour? So ; by black labour. 

68 17. Are you not registered ? I am registered now. 

634$. Then it is vour intention to work it with white labour? Yes 

IJH49. Will you work it by wastes or by contract ? By contract. It is scrub land, both Hat and hilly. 
Gtfoo' Do you anticipate anv difficulty in carrying on your operations with white labour ou scrub land 
that description ? Not that I can see. There are young chaps coming from Brisbane at 10s. and lGr 
week. 

6:351 Ihj the Chairman : What aged youths do you get for 10s. and 15s. a week ? I suppose they are 
from til teen to twenty years old. I could name three working round here for 10s. a week at the very 
most — ^ood men, too. 

0352. Jiy Mr. Paget, : Do they cut and load cane for that money? They did it last year, aud they 
any farm work that was required. 

G3.">3. Are they under agreement ? They came from Brisbane under agreement for six or twelve months. 
OtfSL Dopb the employer pay the steamer fare? I think it is deducted from their wa.ges if they do not 
stop their full time. 

01355. J suppose there is not a large number of those lads ? No. 

03,5(5. By the Chairman : They will not re-eugage at those rates ? No ; that is a certainty. They are 
greatly dissatisfied when they come here and find that men doing exactly the same work are getting £1 or 
22.*. Gil a week. 

G357. By Air. iXiehon : Do you know how those young fellows were engaged ? I think they were engJ 
through a registry office. 

Jonx Eiddell, Cane Farmer, examined : 
MM. By the Chairman : Where do j on reside ? A t the Marian. 
. Kiddcll. (;;}-() what is the area of your far«i ? 50t acres, one way and another. 1 have two or three seleetioi 
/ ^^T^~ ( . 6360. 1 low much have you under eane ? I cannot say exactly. About 30 acres. 

pn ,190 '0361. Now much did you cut last year? I did not cut much last year, because the labour has g( 
away, and the labour knocking abuufc is of little use. 
0302 Did you cut any cane last 3 ear ? Yes ; 300 tons. 
(i3(>3. You would have cut more if you coukl have got the labour to cut it? I took off what there wi 
(i:KH Did you use white or black labour Y Black labour ; but I have dispensed with black labour nc 
<>3U5. You are now registered ? Yes. 
U8tJ0. Whf|t did it cost you per ton to cut it last year ? I cannot exactly say. The first time 
employed black labour it cost me 4&i per ton to cut and load. 
6307 By Mr. Nielson: When was that ? Twenty yeara ago. 
636K. By the Chairman : On what subject do you wish to speak to-day ? On the subject that the labour „ 
very unsatisfactory aud unreliable, and I consider we have not got the proper elass of men in the district 
for the sugar industry. I think the best tiling we can do is to put them on Castle Conuell and give them 
tucker, and let them st«p there. Half of them do not want work at all. 
0369. Are you employing white labour now ? Yes. 

0!J70. How many men have your I am paying £l a wrek for ploughmen, and that has been the general 
rote for farming in il ackay while I have been here. 

637 1. What are you paying for chipping? I am paying one young fellow 13*. a week, and I think it is 
quite sufficient. 

G372. How old is he ? Between thirteen and sixteen. 

(5373. I have heard it stated here that the "bo.vs" cannot cut more than 17 cwt to 23 cwt per day ? I 
have got " boys" who cut 4 tons 4 cwt. One -'boy" loaded 2 tons 2 cwt. in twenty-five minutes. Ipay 
the kanakas £20 a year. 

G37t, By Air. .Xi>/,„ i{ : In what crop ? I do not pay mueh attention to what it is per acre 
0375. By Mr. Paget : Was it a good crop ? Yes. 

6370. By Mr. Niekun : That Bakes all the difference ? A man can only pay a certain amount, aud if 
he pay s m»re he will go to the wall. J 

6377. Jt makes a difference in the cutting and loading ? You will get some mea who will do 25 cm1 , bul 
the general rnn ot boys ujll cut trom 2 tous 2 <;nt. to 3 tons. 1 have been tweaty-f.ur years in the 
sugar industry here, aud I ought to know something ;,bout: it, 

(!37S Ity the. Chairman: What do you consider is ( , fair price for cutting cane? I should say 3s. per 
ton for milting any crop, and it in all the tanner .-an afford. y 1 

0379. That is ddting and loading? Yes. 

SSftSEft&ftK;*""' muc " * »-««*-*«*«*.r iw«w ra o„t, 

088 L. How much have you throw* up? About one-third oF it 

G3«. How many acres ? The year before last T haH between 500 aud 600 tons I have "00 ecrue ef 

t.tt 1 ^^ ™ - that He win fall do«» 

SnnV^ 8l r iJ hl , the i ll W lwi * of Gotland without kanakas? i'J 

vS ?j * f?' h T m ,' l' ave been 1 ^'Cphetd in the Highlands. 
8384. ou d,d not «ant kanakas to help you there ? No. We had dogs we 1 up to the she** 

0386. Have you had 30 acres ? .Sometimes I ha,»e, aud sometimes I have not. 
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6387. Have yon ever had 80 acres ? No. I have 200 acres of scrub, and I must Jet it go to waste— J - Ridde11 - 
it is onlv a white elephant now. ^^v^—^ 
63<<K. By Mr. Paget : Is it hitl scrub ? Yes. 19 April, 1POG. 

63S9. By Mr. Nielson: Can you tell us within 5 acres the biggest area, you ever had under cane ? From 
30 to 35 acres. 

6390. What is the greatest number of kanakas you ever employed Three. 

6391. By Mr. Paget : Do you cultivate any other land at all? I am cultivating other land now. 

6392. But it is not of as good quality as the scrubland? No. You want scrub land, and it must all 
go to waste when the kanakas have gone. 

6:193. What kind of land are you cultivating now ? Forest land. 
6394. Is it forest ridge* or flat country ? Flat. I am draining it. 

639.5. Were the scrubs you had under cultivation too hilly to plough? It was all hand labour. 

6396. Was it too stoney ? A lot of it was stoney. 

6397. By Mr. Nielsov. : What are you doing with the balance of your land ? I run cattle and horses 
on it. 

6398. Are you dairying? No, 

6399. Ton are breeding cattle and horses ? Tes, and I intend starting dairying. Sugar will not pay, as 
I am 5 miles from the mill ] have had to load three times in wet weather before 1 could get my cane to 
the mill. [ do not believe there is a mile of shire council road altogether. It is nil through private 
property, and I have had to make the roads. With the wages white men ask, I do not see how I can 
carry ou. 

6100. It is a big haudiciip to he so fur from the mill ? Tes. I have asked the company to lay a tramline* 
and it was promised. I was one of the first that put in my deeds, and my neighbour and 1 send over 1.000 
tons to the mill, and still they will not give us the tramline. 

64tl. Bi) the Chairman : How much land have you that you could put under cane ? 1 could grow 2,000 or 
3000 tons if I had the labour. 

64#2. Cannot yon grow it with white labour? No. 

6403. By Mr, Nielson : Wh at do the shire council value your land at ? .About £l an acre. 
6404 What do you value it at? If you find me a tenant, I will give him the whole working concern at a 
very reasonable thing. 

610.3 What do you valne it at? I am not putting any valuation on it. 

6406. Would you take the shire council valuation ? I will take what the Government have got for it. 
The Government valuation for one selection was £670, and J will let them have it with £200 worth of 
buildings for that amount. 

6407. Supposiug the company built you a tramline ? Then I would go on with white labour. 

6408. The tramline is your trouble? Tes. I applied to Dr. Maxwell, but he did not give me any 
satisfaction. 

6409. Tou have some neighbours r Only one. I h-ave two or three selections, and I grow a suflfieien 
quantity to guarantee a tramline. For a while the excuse was want of money, and now that they have tht 
money they do not seem prepared to do anything. 



Daniel TV! akkev, Farmer, examined : 

6410. By the Chairman : What is the urea of your farm ? i,0o0 acres. ; 

6411. How much of that is under cane? Koughly, about J.50 acres. f 

6412. Did you cut any cane last year ? Tes. 1< 
6413- How many torn ? I sent away 2,300 tous. 

6414. White oi* black labour ? Black labour last year. 

6415. Are you registered now ? Tes. 

6416. Are you employing any men at the present time ? Tes. 

6417. At what wages ? £l a week and found. 

6418. Have you inside arrangements for taking off the crop next season? Yes. 

6419. What terms are you making to take it off? I am giving 3s. per ton for cuttiug and loading into 
wagons and drays. 

6±20. Is it tiashed cane ? No, untrashed. 

6421. Is it level ground ? It is all level country. 

6422. Do you anticipate any shortage of labour next year ? I do. 

6423. Do you think, as far as you are concerned, that you will be able to get the me» you waut? 
got my men for this corning year. The contractors will have to tiud the men. 
(U24. You have got all the men you want ? I have got contractors to take the crop off. 
6425. By Mr. Paget: You have V>t a contract for cuttiug aud loading the cane? Tes. 
6l2ti. Can you tell us whether the cutting gang will be share-and-ediare-alike, or will be hi'] 
Contractors? [ have not signed a contract 3 et. Two men are going to take the contract from 11 
they will employ the men. 'lhat is what 1 understand. 

0427. Have you any idea what wages will be paid? I have no idea. 

6428. Asa matter of fact, you have never employed s.ny white labour in harvesting except by contract for 
cutting and loading :' Jso, 1 never have. 

6429. Tou aav you have registered the whole of your estate? Yes, the whole 1,050 acres. 

6430. And you are not employing any black labour ? No, not since the 15th of January. 

6431. Are you planting new areas this year or replanting? Tes, 57 acres. 

6432. In planting that 57 acre.-i, are you increasing your area under cultivation ? I am decreasing it. 
My planting in former vears has been from 70 to H9 acres, as I planted yearly. 

6433. By (he Chairman: "Why are you decreasing it ? ^ Owing to the labour supply. 

6434. Are you afrnid you will not get sufficient labour? 1 am certain of it. 

6435. By Sir. Nielson : You are only 20 acres less than last year ? Yes ; and I will be 20 acres le>s 
again. 

643G. By the Chairman : Are- you not interested in this mill ? No. 
6437. Your lads are not in the mill;' No. 
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rke T . 6488 Bv Mr Paget : Do you send your cane to the Marian mill ? Yes; to the Racecourse and Marian 
^ mills. I send my cane to the mill where 1 get the highest price I am independent about it, and that w 
,l90ts. how I feel. 

6 139. You are rather a large eanegrower ? ^es. 

6140. You are aware that under existing federal legislation some thousands of Polynesians are to be 
deported at the end of this year? Yes. 

6411. And it will make a serious deficiency in the labour supply ? I am certain ot it. 
0142. Will it affect you ? I am certain it will, and others too. . 

MM. Are you taking any steps to supply the labour that you require to take off your crops and do your 

work for the future? I am going to reduce my crops to wkit [ can do myself. I am cutting it down 

because I cannot pay the wages that are supposed to be paid. I cannot afford it. I have been too l ng 

at the game, and I know all about it. . 

0141 Are we to hike it that you are uuable to grow cane at the wagei that are asked with the bonus 

given by the Federal Government and the price you are getting for the eaue ? The dilliculty is in getting 

labour. Wheu everybody starts using white labour, then tho labour will not be here- 

0*45. Can you offer any suggestions to us as to how labour might be brought m ! Yes ; liumig ration. 

0446. Can you give us any idea as to where you desire the nmiii,,'rants to be brought from? Bring 

them from Europe. 

6147. B y Mr. ITiel son -. What inducement would you hold out; to immigrants to come out here? Give 
them what employment I have got, the same as I had. to do myself when I first came out here. 

6148. I want your idea how to induce these men to come out here ? I would advise them to stay at 
home. 

04+9. They are doing that now, as there is not the aninc percentage leaving Denmark ot Germany per 
annum that there used to be ? They go to America. 

64s30. You would be surprised to see how very few Germans and Scandinavians leave now ? I see the 
bulk of the population which leaves England, Ireland, and Scotla.ud goes to America. 
6451. Do they get any special inducements ? I do not know about that. 

Then they want an inducement to come here? It is for the Government to hold it out. 

6453. By Mr. Paget: Can you suggest any inducement that the State Government might hold out for 
immigrants to come here ? That is a ticklish thing. 

6454. By Mr. Niehon: We want to find out your ideaa ? All I can suggest wonld be to give employment 
to them. We can pay from 18s. to 25s. a week for labourers with the bonus, but not exceeding that. 

6455. What about these men's fares out— Who ought to pay that ? I think the Government ought to 
pay that. 

G45G. Why do you thiok so ? To open up the country. They will be men who will be for the benefit of 
the country. 

6157. By the Chairman : You say they should be induced to come out? Yes ; that is my opinion. 
0158. By Mr. Paget'. Every immigrant that enters the hltate is worth a capital value of so much ? Yes, 
01-50. By Mr. Niehon : Then how are you going to induce them to come into the sugar districts, and 
remain there, when we have got them as far as Queensland ? 1 do not know, 

0400. By Mr. Paget : Do you think the inducement of 18s. to 25s. a week and found wouli be sufficient 
to induce agricultural labourers to come into the sugar districts? I think so. I think that ought to be 
a fair inducement. 

0101. By Mr. Niehon : But you see there would be nothing to assure you that they would not go to the 
Southern districts or leave the next week for New Zealand, as they did when the Government brought 
them out before ? That is a good thing for the colonies. 

0462. By the Chairman : What good is it to you if the people who are brought out here go to the Downs 
and New Zealand ? 

6463. By Mr. Niehon: Can you hold out any inducement to people in the old country? The only 
inducement that I have discovered is the expectatiou that they can become landholders, but 
they will have to do the same as I did if they want a home, ami that is to make it. Let them make the 
money and take care of themselves. 

6404. liy the Chairman : Did you come out when land orders were given ? No. I got no land order 
1 paid £18 to come. 

6165. By Mr. Niehon: Is there plenty of land available in the district ? Any amount, but you have to 
go back to get it. 

40(5. Is there good land back ? Yes. 

0167. How far is it from here ? At Silent Grove, within 2 miles of McGregor's Creek tramline. 

6468. \V hat area of Crown lands is there? There is a large areu of good land. 

6469. By Mr. Paget: We have been given to understand that the Silent Grove lands are 5 or 6 miles 
from the head of the tramline ? Two miles from the head of the line will take you into them 

6170. By Mr. Niehon : Do you belong to the Farmers' Association? Yes. 

6171. You have taken no steps to find out what labour ia available iu Queensland and New South Wales? 

6472, You think there is not sufficient labour available in the district? Yes 

6478. What inducement has there been for workmen to congregate in the Mackay district up to th 
present time ? r I here has been any amount of work for them. 

6474. Have there not been any amount of men to take the jobs that Lave been offering? Not in til 
crop ume. I could not get labourers last year when I was looking for them 

6170. By the Cluiirman : What wages uero you offering ? I should have had to give whatever wage 
were going. 

rtl-" n ld x y r° U v e , n0 ^-f a " ? The meD about the roads were uot M * to do a day's work. 

?, y Mr - \? l ? iH i' , D,d ? ou erer avail yourself of the Labour Bureau in Mackay ? No. 
b!78 JJo you think the bureau can be of any assistance? I daresay it c an be ; but I am lookii.* at th 
number of people registered and the amount of labour we had here. That convinces me that we sha 
not have the labour unless men come that we never had before 

Y ^R£r*«?£r * remai " in " " :s '" ict ,Vi,Hiug to " work • reat ^ 1 We ** 
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6480. Has ytur association done anything in the way of advertising or letting it be known in the South D- Markej. 
that there will be work here, and what the rates of pay are Y Yes ; and we have written to the Govern- ^^sA>^ 
ment, too. 19April,1906. 

6481. Are you advertising in any of the Southern newspapers ? What is the good of advertising until 
the time comes for the crop to be cut. 

64S2 By the Chairman : If you advertised in the Southern papers, men might put themselves in 
communication with you, and make arrangements to come here when you want them ? They might. 
648'.}. Do you think it is worth trying? I doubt it. 

04S4. By Mr. Paget: The re are two visitors in this district, at the present time, from the Richmond 
River, who represent a number of men ; and they are looking at the crops to see what conditiou they'are 
in, and to ascertain the price at which they might contract for the harvesting— In the small locality from 
which they came they Bay there are forty or fifty men who are willing to come North to do this work ? 
That is more than we were awttre of before. 

6485. By Mr. Niels m: That is an indication that there are men iu that district who are willing to do 
the work, and it should induce men here to make an effort to let their wants be hnown ? It was done 
once before by a man named Hely, who pretended that he was taking contracts. He advertised for men, 
and brought some here before the crushing, and it brought people into bad odour. They came with very 
little money in their pockets, and had to remain here 

6186. It should show you, at auy rate, that men can be got ? Yes ; but we had ;i certain amount of 
black labour at that time to fall back upon, and in future we shall not have that. Our crop is on the 
ground, and it has to be taken off by some means. 

6487. By Mr. Paget'. Is there anything else you can suggest to us? No. This year we have to see 
what will come of it. If immigrants were landed it would be no time till they were employed. 
15188. By the Chairman: At the current rates of wages? Certainly. A man who is worth his money 
can always get it. I pay hii» according to his val u e. 

Datid Cotjte, Cane Farmer, examined : 
64S9. By the Chairman : What are you ? A cane farmer. D. Co 

6490. What is the area of your farm ? Abuut 8M acres. ^ *_\. 

6491. What area have you got under caue? About 150 acres. 19April, 

6492. Did you cut any last year ? Yes, 75 acres. 

6493. Do you remember the tonnage ? 81* tons. 
6194. Did you cut with white or black labour ? All white since 19#2. 

649;5 Was it cut by contract or by weekly wage ? I cut and loaded by contract, and all the other work 
was done by day work. 

0496. What did you pay per ton for cutting and loading ? I had very good men last year and they 
made as) much as £2 or £3 a week at 3s. a ton. I had very heavy cane. 

6497. My Mr. Paqtt : Was it trashed or on trashed ? It was nearly all s.elf-lrashing cane. There was 
one man who cut nml loaded 30 tons one week by himself. I pnid 'in. ;i ton lor ratoon cane to». 
(5198. My the Chairman: Have you made any arrangements for taking off y air crop this year? Not 
yet. 

(5499. What wages do you pay ordinarily ? £1 a week and found. 

6500. Do you expect to be short of labour this year ? I am not short of labour so far. 

6501. By Mr. Paget : But during the coming crushing season ? I cannot tell what may happen. 

6502. Are you taking auy steps to have your crop harvested ? I have taken no steps whatever. As the 
Government have taken so many steps in the matter, 1 am depending upon their not starving us out ; but 
I think I shall be depending on a, very weak reed. 

650;1 By tJie Chairman : We want to dev ise some steps by vtbich you can have more men available ? I 
am a very large employer. At present I have eleven men working forme. I pay them £1 a week and 
good food. I could guarantee to give a certain amount of work, and I would like other farmers to do 
the Bamo. 1 could guarantee to keep six or seven tnen working all the year round. 

65*4. Do you think it would be a good thiug for all employers in the district togtvea guaiauteo that they 
would employ so much labour ? It would be a good thing, because we would have labour here and keep 
it amongst us. I could guarantee six or seven myself. I am not speaking for any labour party or anyone 
else but myself. 

6505. By Mr. Nielson: How many extra men would you want ? Not many more. When you are in 
po»r foTest land it takes as much labour in the off season to produce your crop ns it does m the crushing 
seasou to take it off. There is Ihe ploughing and hoeing to be done, and all that kind of thing. Of 
course thereare exceptions. My experience Is of twenty-four years' etaudiug, if it is of any use to you. 

6506. By Mr. Paget : Are you planting your ordinary area this year Y I will have 40 or 50 acres 
planted before the 1st of May comes. I have a feeling that things will all be well, but if things go down, 
theu I will go down with them. 

6507. Are you here representing the Marian branch of ths Farmers' Association ? I am one of the 
delegates, but I am also speaking for myself. 

6508. By Mr. NM 'son: Do you think the white labour is satisfactory since you started? I will 
answer a. straight questiou. So far while labour is satisfactory, but there is no reliance to be 
placed on the men. 1'ou might have a man who thoroughly satisfies you, but he goes off on Saturday 
night and wastes his cheque, and th.it is the last you will see of him. 

6509. What happens then ? The whole thing must work unanimously as it were. The men cut the cane 
and load it, nnd the horsedriversnre ready to take it away. If the canecutters are not there, and the cane 
is left lying iu the field, what is the good of the horsedrivers ? 

6510. By the Chairman : »o you not engage men by the twelve montliB ? What is the good of that ? 

6511. It will make the men stop ? I have had twenty-four years' experience, and I cam tell you that, 
when Saturday night comes, a man will want his money, and I ha ve to give it. fciome of them will perhaps 
u«t draw it all ; but then they w ill come on Sunday or Monday for the balance, and I give it. 

6512. Do you not keep back a week's wages ? No. Some of them want a week's wages in advance. 

6513. You should not pay him in advance ? It would not compensate me to keep ba ck a \ieek'a wages. 
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I). Coy.e. 031 4 It would be a check on »a-: ? No ; if he wants to go he will go. When a man wants hi 8 money 
S^^-s I ahvavs let him hare it, and I am just a, likely to give him half a day in 

WApril.l906.6515. By Mr. Pag*: It is a practice in the sugar district* that no notice is required on ei ther «def 
Yes, that is the practice. . .. . 

6516. % Me Chairman : 1 1 is a bad practice 'f It is the pract.ee all the same. 

6517. By Mr. Fidson: A man is not reliable so far as you are concerned, and you are not reliable s 
feu- as the men are concerned ? Yes ; but he drops into the soup. 

0518 Eithfr might do that ? No, be uever loses a week's waSes. ^ 
6519. fly tAe Chairman: Did you ever discharge a man without giving him a week s notice? Jvo. I 
tell a man how lou* I will keep him, and if he wants a week longer 1 give it to him It is no use 
keeping men if they do not want to stop. 1 have kept uien when it was raining, and on the first fine dav 
they would come for their money, and [ hare to plunk it down no nutter what I lose by it. I am an old 
farmer in this district and 1 am one of the representatives of the farmers here. I am one ot the first 
that guaranteed to put up the first Marian mill and J am the only ene left. 

6521). Would you not get over the difficulty if you had married men settled down here? I think that 
would settle the difficulty as I have married men working for me. 

(JoiM. Jf your married men were settled on t'a.rms with their wives, would they not be more likely to stick 
to you ? Yes, they would te more reliable. 

(5522, Would you approve of that? I would approve of settliug men in homes of their own, as they 
would always have their homes to go to, and would be sure of cons I an t work. I am a colonist, and I take 
the State to fieai-t ; and I would like to see a lot of settlements of that description, to help seitle the 
people on the land, in place of the floating population. 

652.3. Do you know the Silent Grove land ? 1 can form a good opinion of it. 

652-t. Would that be t*o far away to settle people on it ? No; you could put a railway line to it. 
652.5. You waut a railway line, but you canuofc have it all at once? It wilicome some time. I would 
like to see the development of t. e country. I am interested in the development of this country. 
6526. How much laud would von gi\'e a mau in a place like (hat ? That man might not always want to 
go to work. He mu*t depeud on his day wages for a li\ ing. If a m;m wants to go into the bush ard 
make a home for himsdf and make a living out of it, he must have a certain amount of agricultural 
land The least amount he could do with to nuike a living out of it would be 160 acres. 
6o27. The idea is that you should be the means of his getting a living ? But he would make a home for 
himself and become an employer. 

6528. You would not begrudge him that ? No ; 1 would like to see every man getting along. If you cut 
up Silent Grove it is no use giving a man less than 16U acre*. 

6529. You have some ideas about the deportation of the islanders? The 11 hoys" have been here up to 
thirty years. Some of thein have been here since childhood, and they know nothing about their islands 
now. 1 liey are living as white men, and some of them are married to white women. I have no lore for 
the kanaka, but I think it woiild be very wrong to try to deport these 11 boys " to the islands they came 
from, f* me of them came at the age of sixteen and thuy are fifty years of age now. If they go back 
their islnnds they uill be unknown. Some of them have attended mission schools and cannot live in 
wild state. As soon as they get to the island, if they are fairly fat, they might raake a, good feed, 
would like to see the " bo\s" who have t» be deported put on s)::ie large island, or in some place whe 
the Government can supply them with sufficient food and implements to enable them to make a livmg f~ 
themselves. 

6530. By Mr. Pwjct-. Where would you suggest this island should be? I am not well acquainted wit 
the islands, but J beUVve the best place to take them to is British New Guinea. I would like to ~ 
them treated as human beings, and not as animals, or as creatures beneath contempt. Althoug 
they are black, they have bodies and souls the same as 1 have, and in days to come I woul 
not like it to be s.iid that the Commom^vealth had treated them with inhum inity. I would be satisfied t 
pay tases for them. I do not suggest this for myself, but for the sake of the country I live in. I am no 
an Australian by birth, but I have lived in Australia for the last thirty-two years, and I would not lik 
to see my country do anything wrong. 



(Homebush.) 

FMJ3AY, 20 A PHIL, 1906. 

Present : 

Mr. R, A. NANKING, P.M. (Chmnmn) | Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F. N1ELSON, M.L.A. 
Samuel AmiinnsoT, Cane Farmer, examined: 
S. Arbutlmot. 65 ; ^- My the. Chair twin : Where do you reside? At Sandiford. 
r — ^\^--_, 6533. What is the ar,-a of your farm? About 160 aires. 

20April,i906 c; ' ,:u ,s if a11 umler cane ? No ; about 9-5 acres of it are under cane this yar 

8585 My Mr, PoqHz What ,> the total cultivation P About 130 acres. At least I have grubbed i 
chared I hat ar- a. but it is not all under caue- 

65;36 By the Chairman: Uow much did you cut last veai-P 115 aer«*« 
65:17. White or black labour ? Black. ' 1 ' 

i^unfcO i0 nS ^'T^ t0 What U T l JOU t0 Cut i*-^" [t trashed " r untrashed ? 

' cut inV or I ,nl l I™ * ^ J? ° n - 1 WM " 0t SU N >llc!d With trllcks * l the time 

was cutting, or I could have cut a great deal more. 

6539. Thai is cutti ng an t loading on to the trams? Yes 

m0. A re you registered for the coming season ? Y.-s, for all my crop. 

^s=f meuta {or takin -- ff ihec ^ m the — * «•»»' 



season. 
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654-2. What will the company charge ? It is not settled yet. We are trying to settle the rates for S. Axbutbnot. 

cutting. / — -_a_^— ^ 

6543. What did the company charge last year for cutting? I paid the " boys" 15s. a week and found. 20April.l906. 

I could have cut it cheaper mysdf. I could not get enough trucks to take the cane to the mill. 

654k By Mr. Payet: Did the c«mpa U y find the "boys"? 1'es; they got them from Thursday Island, 

and gave them to me ivh.cn I was cutting. 

6345. By the Chairman: The company cut your cane for you, and just ch.irged what the thing costs? 
Yes. They charged me what the"boys" cost. They charge me 3s. per ton sometimes, and sometimes 
2s. 9d. 

6546. Have you to depend on results next year ? They will let me know before we start cutting what 
the price will be. 

6,547. By Mr. Paget : "I hat will be by white meu? Yes; they are going to employ white gangs. 
651.8. Bj/ the Chairman : As regards the cultivation of cane, have you cultivated with white labour? I 
always had ploughmen. 

65-49. Who did the chipping ? Tt was always done by " boys." 
6513*. 1 believe you intend to chip with white labour ? Yes. 

6551. At what wages ? We arc frying to settle that now. 

6552. Has your association made any scale yet ? Yes, but it has not been approved of by the Cane- 
workers' Union in Mackay. 

0503. AVhal is the scale your association has submitted ? <£l a week and found for chipping and general 
work. 

6554. Is it the same scale we have before us here? Yes. 

6555. It is the Mackay scale? Yes. 

6556. It has not yet been approved by the Workers' Union ? No. The delegates met and passed it, but 
it bas not been submitted by those delegates to their union. 

6557. By Mr. Payet: We iearnedfrom Mr. Tait the other day that these arrangements had to be 
confirmed by the union ? Yes. 

6358. By the Cliairman : Can you give us any information lhat will be useful to us— for instance, as to 
introducing white labour into the country? 1 do not know whether I could. 

6559. Have you had any experience of the claim of labour available here in the past ? Yes. 

6560. What opinion did you form of that ? I did not find it very satisfactory. I had my cane cut by 
white laboui'once. It was the company's gang, and not mine. They were to cut all the cane, but they 
went away and left it, and I had to cut it myself. 

6561. 1 hen your experience of white labour is not satisfactory ? No. There were some good men, but 
a lot of them wire very poor men. 

6562. You have had many years' experience as a care farmer ? Yes ; ten years. 

6563. Do you think the wages your union offer ought to be sufficient to attract good men ? I think so. 
(1564, Do you know anything about Polynesians ? I have always employed Polynesians. 

6565. Are any of them working on their own cane here ? Yes ; a few have small farms and are growing 
cane on them. 

6566. Do you know on what terms they hold those farms ? Mostly Is. per ton royalty. 
6:567. Are they held for any term of years ? I cannot say. 

6568. As the representative of your association, is there anything more you can tell us that has not come 
out in evidence? For iny own part, I paid off my kanakas in January, and I have made a change to 
white labour now ; but I am very frightened of it. 1 left one paddock of 20 acres lyin^ idle that I would 
have planted nuder the old conditions, and I do not like doing that. I am planting 35 acres this year, 
and I think that is too much, when I have to depend on white labour. I hope it will be successful, but I 
am afraid of it. 

6569. Are you afraid of the white labour as white labour, or do you think you will not get good white 
labour? If I could get good white labour, I would rather have it lhan black labour. 

6570. But you are afraid that you cannot get the quality ? I am afraid there is not enough white labour 
in the country to take the place of the kanakas. 

6571. Would it be of any assistance to you, aud men like yourself, if there were white labourers settled 
down here who could work for you for a few months in the year ? Yes ; then we could have them when 
we wanted them. 

6572. Is thcuv any Crown laud around here on which settlements of that kind could be formed ? No, 
not that I know of. 

Th»mas S riiNES Howard, Cane B'armer, examined : 

6573. By the Chai> man : What are you ? A cane farmer. 

6574. What is the area of your fotu ? 73 aeres. T - s - 111 

6575. flow much cane did you cut last year? About 206 tons. r""*^ 

6576. Did you cut it by wh'ite or black labour? White. 20April 
G577. By contract or day labour? Contract. 

6578. What did it cost you 1o cut ? 1 gave 3s. 6d. a ton for cutting and loading iuto wagons. 
657!). Have you any idea what the men made at that rate? They did not make much. 
6580, What did the crop go to the acre? Some of it went 30 tons to the acre, some 15 to 18 tons, and some 
5 or 6 tons. 

65SI. By Mr. Paget : Did it average IS tons? I expect it averaged more than 18 tons. 

6582. By the Chairman : They did not do very well at il ? We did not have enough trucks, with the 
result that the men were idle half the time. 'J he best day's work th* j y did all the time was about 2 tons. 

6583. How much could they have done with cane like that if they had had the trucks ? 2| to 3 tons 
in some of the cane. I could have done it myself. 

6584. Are you registered? Yes. 

65S5. Have you made any arrangements for ihe next crushing ? I have not a very big crop. My son 
is working for me, aud 1 shall not want more than ouc man besides. 

6586. You will probably employ a man by day labour ? 1 think so ; but I IiOivl- not come to a conclusion 
yet. 1 am a long way off. I have to cart my cane 3 miles, and, if I am not able to get trucks 
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T. S. Howaxd. regularly, there is no use having men working by contract lying idle half the time Last year the men 
wanted 5b. for half a day's hoeing while they could not do any cutting, but I would not give them that 

2 A priU906.much. what ^ ^ esper . ence ^ the whitekbour that js avaikb]e in thi8 district? Wnat I have had 
up to the present has been very unreliable. 

6588. Do you mean that the men are idle? They were not men who have been accustomed to the uork. 
Thpv spumed to think they should be the bosses. . 
6589 If you gave good 7 men 6. acre,, do , f ou think they would settle down and make their labour 
available f.r you in the crushing season ? I think some of the energetic men would do nght enough. 
mO. Is there any land within 8 or 1» miles that could be u«ed for the purpose ? There are 2,»00 acres 
close to me on Sandy Creek, but that is no good. 

6591. What class of country is it ? Clay, and ti-tree swamps 

6592. Do you know any land within a reasonable distance of your district on the other side of the range ? 
There were some good blocks of land at the foot of the range a good many years ago, but I do not know 
that they have not been taken up since. 

Jens Peteb Sobeksek, Cane Farmer, examined : 
J.P.Sorensen. 6593. By the Chairman : What are you ? A cane farmer. 
^— »— v-^ ■> 6-394. What acreage have you got ? 4*0 acres. 
2» April, 1906. 6595. How much is under cane ? 48 acres. 

6-596. Is the rest of it suitable for cane? Not much of it— only patches. 

6597. How much did you cut last year? About 24 acres. 

6598. Did you cut it by white labour? Yes. 

6599. By con tract? Yes. , . . , 
6600 What did you pay for it? 4s. a ton for cutting plant cane. I cut the ratoons by day labour at 
27s. 6d. a week. 

6601. By Mr. Paget : Was the cane trashed or untrashed ? All untrashed. 

6602. What did the plant cane average per acre? Last year it averaged about 15 tons. 

6603. By the Chairvian : Are you registered now for the bonus ? Yes. 

6604. Have you made any arrangements for cutting the present crop ? Not yet. 

6605. "What do you intend to do ? I intend to cart it off with a wagon with contract labour, if I 
can get it. 

6606. Have you had any experience of the white labour that is walking about the district seekiug 
employment? #u a small scale. I have had no trouble whatever with them ; but I have heard a good 
deal, and seen a bit. 

66»7. You have engaged men ? Yes. 

67#8. Have they given you satisfaction ? So far. 

6709. You do not always engage the first man that comes along ? I generally havo a look at him. If he 
is disreputable looking I do not engage him. 

6610. There are generally enough to pickandclioose from ? 1 am situated in a good place where there 
are a lot of travellers coming by, and I have never yet had any difficulty in getting men. 

6611. By Mr. NieUon: Have you any opinion as to whether there will he sufficient white labour this 
year, and more particularly next year ? I do not anticipate auy trouble this year, but later on it will be 
difficult to get sufficieut labour. 

6612. YVe understand that your Farmers' Association has not taken any steps to inquire in any other 
part of Queensland or Australia as to whether labour can be obtained ? I could not say, because lately 
I have n- 1 had a chance *f attending the meetings. 1 am too far away. 

6613. If a shortage should occur next year, have you any suggestion to make has to how the deficiency 
may be supplied ? By immigration from the older countries.; for instauce, from Denmark, Germany, and 
Scandinavia. 

6614. What inducements should be offered to bring people here from those countries? Most of those I 
know like to settle upon the land in the course of time. They should be paid fai r wages, and the 
Government mi^bt enable them to get farms of their own, the same as 1 have done. 

6615. How long have you beeu in Queensland ? Since 1873. 

6616. Do you correspond with your friends or relations in Denmark ? Not lately. 

6617. Are you aware tha t farm labourers there are now receiving about 12s. a week and found all the 
year round? 1 was not aware they were earning quite as much as that. 

t>«18. Supposing they do, do you think the inducements you suggest will be sufficient to bring them from 
Denmark ? Under those circumstances I really do not know that they will, because they can live so 
much cheaper in Denmark. 

6619. Well, you are aware, at any rate, that the population of Denmark is increasing by a very large 
percentage in recent years, and that the number of persens emigrating from Denmark has decreased 
greatly of late ? I was not aware of that. 

6620. That is one of the troubles that face us when we talk of getting people from the northern part of 
Europe— that they arc better off. tliere than they used to be V I did not know that. 

6621. Do you think, if inducements could be' held out to the working men who are now settled in the 
districts that it would keep them here, and that they would be available for a time at least for those who 
are already engaged in the industry ? It would be an inducement to a few, but I do not think it would 
be any inducement to the majority. 

6622. " By Mr Paget , Suppose a. few could be induced to settle down, do you think that would attract 
others around themr Jt might. 

6623^ We know that the nomadic instinct gets into men ouc-e they start to walk about and look for work 

but do you uot think it might attract some of them to establish homes of their own? It is probable 

it might, but I could n»t say. 1 

662J. By Mr Niehon : You are aware that persons can still nominate immigrants from the old country 

if they wish to do so.-' Yes ; 1 understand so. J 

66'2o. There are a large number of Scandinavians in the M ,u-kay district 5 Yes 

6626. Can you tell we if they avail themselves of the nomiuated system ? 1 do not know. 
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6627. Have you been a resident of the Mackay district for many years? Yee. J.P.Sorensen. 

6628. Do you know the outside dietriet -well ? Not a great deal s — -^a.-— > ^ 

6629. Do you know if there are any Crown lands here which could be cut up into agricultural selections? 20A P ri],1906. 
?*ot in this neighbourhood. 

663». »o you know any other ? Most of the land at Nebo and out Fort Cooper way is good for farms, 
but not for canegrowing. jo 

6 «1" 5 ' lt -3°°t f ° r an J' 1T a ,g ricl ? ,ture ? Yes - ^ wi» grow very good cereals and those things 
6G32. By Mr. Paget : What distance from Mackay is it? Well, over 60 miles at any rate 

6633. It is over the range ? Yes. 

6634. By Mr. Nielson : If it was, cut up, do you think it would be selected ? I should be inclined to 
think it would be selected, 

6635. If the land was cut up, do you think that the knowledge that they could get work here in the 
migar-crushing season, and a chance to settle on this land, would attract any of the selectors from the 
Stuth, or from the other States. I think it would. The only drawback would be that if you put them 
on little farms they would all have to sink wells. 

6636. By the Clmrnwn: Is there no water on the Fort Cooper country ? Not much. 
66'37. Would they get It by sinking ? There wouU be no difficulty about sinking. 

6638. By Mr. Nielson: What size do you suggest that ihe farms should be ? Do you meau if he goes 
out to work? 

6639. Suppose that a man wants to be a settler ? They are no good to the labourer. If you settle men 
there, you want them to make a living for themselves. 

6640. Yes ; when they hnve earned enough to carry on the farm ? There is good land there. 

6641. Iu what sdzes should that class of land be cut up? I do not know much about that I have been 
in sugar districts all the time, and Ilravehad no experience of meu who require land for general farms j 
but friends of mine say that a man can make a good living on .50 to 200 acres. 

6642. I am looking for the working men who have a desire to be farmers later on, as soon 
as they earn the money to do so? I thought you were looking for men to provide labour. 

6643. You know it was the desire to get land which caused the bulk of the immigrants to leave Europe ? 
Yes. 

6644 You think there is land available within 100 miles of Mackay ? Yes ; but not for sugar-carte 
growing. 

6645. There are lots of other things that could be grown besides sugar ? Yes. 

6646. By the Chairman: What distance is it— 60 miles ? Yes; 50 or 60 miles. 

6647. Is there a good road ? That could be made. 

66i8. By Mr, Niehon : If the people came, they would soon get a road ? Yes. 

6649. Have you any special ideas of your own that you could give to us ? Not that I can think of, 
except to say that, in my opinion, if the bounty is withdraw* from the sugar industry, it will be a failure. 
I started with white labour fourteen or C f teen years ago, and I had to give it best because of the low' 
price of cane. 

6650. Do you think that the price which you are now getting for your cane and the bounty is sufficient 
to enable the industry to be carried on with white labour if the labour is available ? Yes, if they accept 
a reasonable rate of wages. 

6651. By the Chairman : If they accept what you paid yourself last year? Yes. 

6652. You think the industry can pay under those conditions ? Yes, with the present bounty. 

Frank James Stevens, Cane Farmer, examined : F j Stevens. 

6653. By (lie Chairman: What area is your farm ? 390 acres of freehold and 25 acres of leasehold. /■ — — 
15654. How much have you got under cane? About 8.5 acres under cultivation. 20April,l9O6. 

6655. How much did you cut last year ? I cut 45 acres and got 500 tons. 

6656. AVhite or black labour ? Coloured labour. ] used Chinamen last year. 

6657. What do you consider it cost you per ton? 4a. 6d. all round, I paid 3s. per ton for contract and 
5s. a day for day labour, and they all fouud themselves. 

6658. Are you registered now? Yes. 

6659. Have you made any arrangements to take any cane off this year ? Not as yet. I cannot say yet 
whether I shall take it off with white labour — that is, with my own family labour and one or two hands — 
or whether I shall make terms with the company. 

6660. By Mr. Paget: How much do you expect to cut this year? About GiO tons. 
4J66L You take it off iu wagons ? xes. 

6U62. You enrt, lift on to the wagon, and load into the trucks ? There is no carting with the trucks. 
The compaay [juts a little branch line into each holding, and we run the trucks straight on to the line and 
send them out to the main line. 

6663. By the Chairman : You are a native »f Brisbane ? Yes. 

6664. What do you think of the class of white labour available here— that is, the travelling labour — Have 
youhad any of it? A little. 

6665. What do you think of it ? It is very uncertain. Drink is the chief obstacle to the reliability of 
white labour. 

666B. Are you a total abstainer ? As long as I have lived, 1 have never had a taste of drink in my 
mouth. 

6667. And you think it is the intemperate habits of the men that make them unreliable ? Yes. 

6668. By Mr. Paget : A large number are intemperate ? Yes. I think it ie a scandal to see the 
number of public-houses that were allowed to increase in this district as soon as the bounty came 
into force. 

666!). By the Chairman : But you have it all in your own hands— You should put the local option clause 
into force to prevent any increase in the number ot hotels here ? They are taking advantage of that now, 
and we carried a vote in No. 2 Division of the Pioneer 1 Shnv to prevent ;iny increase in the number of 
hotels, 

6670. Have you any other suggestions to make? You could not put in a gang of fifteen men without 
having the drink trouble to contend with. 
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J. 3. Steve D a.667l. By Mr. Nielsen: Amongst some of thorn? Well, it breaks up the whole ga ; ng, as the steady 
r-^-^N men will not be humbugged by those who drink. These men may break out at any time and break up 
20April.l906.the gang. I helped a neighbour of mine on one oecasi.n and sent over my gang to take s hi* cane off. 

They cut down 7l> tons of cane and then went away on the drunk. That man had to get his cane loaded 
the beet wav he could. , ,. - „u„_ „t c o 

6672' By Mr. Paget: You were lookingafter a gang on the co-operative system for a number ot farmers? 
I was not in that. The men failed to load my neighbour « cane, and when he asked them what he was 
going to do with the cane that had been cut they said that he could do what he liked with it 
6673 In your experience, there is not so much trouble in this respect with the settlers m the district who 

067*4. Do^you Slow if the men who are walking about at the present time could be indueed to make 
homes for'themselves-would it improve their condition, and improve the condition ot theindustry in that 
respect? It might, but T cannot see how they are to be induced to make homes for themselves. I hey 
might have homes made for them if the Government would do it for them. 

G675. By Mr. Nielstn : How did other men make homes for themselves who had no Government to do it 
for them ? Men like us? 

6670. I do not know whether you started as a working man or not ? Yes ; I started as a wage-earner 
and worked my way up. I was a steady young fellow, and as soon as I got a few pounds together I took 
up land, got married, and went to live on my land. 

6077. Do you not think that there are a number of steady young men now who are single? Lots of 
them. 

6678. By the Chairman: Why cannot they do what you did— Do you remember how the Darling Downs 
and West Moreton districts were settled under the Act of 1868 ? 1 really do not remember. 

6679. They took up selections of not more than 1G0 acres, went out shearing and doing other work to 
earn cheques, which they spent in improving their holdings? Yes ; they worked their way up. 

66'-i0. They are all well-to-do now ? They had to get advances from storekeepers or other people, and 
we had to do the game here. If we had not the company here, we could not carry on. 
6681. By Mr. Niehon: Farmers' sons from the Logan and from the Northern Kivers district come here 
to work— If some inducement were offered them to settle in the sugar districts, do you not think they 
would remain here ? I often wonder why they do not stop at home and settle in their own districts. 
66^2. By the Chairman : The trouble is that they cannot get land in their own districts ? They go back 
as soon as the season is over. 

668^. By Mr. Nielson : They leave the money they earn here and then come back the following season ? 
We shall never settle the Mackay district in that way. 

668 j. Can you show them that it will pay them to settle here ? I take it there ia lots of land if it can 
be made available. 

668ij. By the Chairman: Where is it? Tn private hands. 

6^80. Are there any Crown lands ? I think the eyes of the country have been picked out. 
6687. By Mr. Niehon : How would you make the private lands you speak of available? I have never 
studied the question. I suppose there are only two ways of doing it. One is for the owners to cut up 
the land and finance the farmers who take up the farms until they get on their feet. The other is for the 
Government to repurchase the land as they are doing in the South, 

0688. By Mr. Paget: The cutting up of private lands, and the financing of farmers, was initiated by the 
Colonial Sugar Running Company in this district? Yes 

6689. It has been a great success ? No one can deny that it has been an undoubted success. 

669§. Practically, the wh»le of the land that the company bought is now in the hands of small farmers ? 

Yes, but it needs a lot »f capital. 

6691. It is a very big company with a very large capital ? The company found a great number of their 
tenant farmers in rations for two or three years after they came on to the land. 

669'>. They also provided them with implement* and live stock ? Yes, and pretty well everything they 

6693. The farmers in some instances took over part of the working plant of the company, sufficient to 
work their farms ? Yes. 

6691. That necessarily meant that the company had a very large amount of capital invested in a different 
way to what they had it invested before ? Jes, it «as invested through the fanners. 
6695. By the Chairman : Do you know the Tort Cooper lands ? No. 

6698. If men were settled on that land, do you not think they might earn a cheque in the crushing season 
in this district? I am very much afraid of it. 5 
™- ^«°»!« h J ? Look at the settlement mi the Alice river. What has become of it? 
bWH By Mr. Paget: That was a co-operative settlement, and what in now propped is not co-operative ? 
the Alice Kiver settlement was co-operative. 1 

6699. Where ia labour to be found to make good the shortage which will be caused when 6,000 kanakas 
are withdraw,, from themdustry? The kind of settlement of wind) Mr. Ranking spoke as having Ten 
place on the Darhng Downs and in the West Moreton district wastri,,! a good dell hi " fcSSrS in 
the p flB t A great deal of the country that is now under sugar was bush when I first camo here 
twenty-seven years ago. 

S-X?" thC ' < ' h '" r '""" ■ By whom was it taken up? By small selectors. 
6/ 01. 1 hey made a success of it? Yes. 

£5 w, at g00d thm & and J° n are g^d of it? 1 am. 

^ ^ labour to come from? 

r^a^it^^^tr 7 * T G h r M mttke *> c™e down the 

work on Mumty monnng" * ' ^ °* * ^ H ° W e " men Hke that b * * to go to 

not likf&^T'nope not ^ ^ ^ 4 ° try t0 Sett ' e men llke that ' but " U our ^ creatures are 
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67»7. There are lots of good men about the Logan and the Northern rivers of New South Wales who F. J. Stevens, 
cannot get land in tlieir own districts* — Would they not come and settle here it' they got the chance ? I / — 
suppose they would if they sawanyinducemait. 20 April, i90«. 

670S. If they come up and you talk in this pessimistic way, I am afr.iid they will go back ? I do uot 
think I am talking m a pessimistic way. 1 am telling you the conditions as we have, to contend with 
them. \V e must have labour before we can carry on. 

C7*J. If you had men like that, Tou would gettheir labour for l\ V o or three years before they could 
stand alone ? I am afraid not. It would take them all their time to work their own places. 

6710. By Mr. Niehtn : But they would need to earn money from other farmers before they could work 
their own land ? J am at raid they would make a poor show if they were working for ine. 

6711. How did people manage when you were young ?— There was only a limited number of people to 
finance them m those days ? They always found someone to do it. PetLigrew, and Cribb and Poote, in 
Ipswich, kept the whole country round there. 

6712. They did a great deal, but I do not think either of those Brine helped people who did not help 
themselves ? NV 1 1 

6713. The men went out to work, brought back cheques, and spent the money on their own land ? Yes. 
The farming thm- fa different to farming up here, though. Sugar is an alUhe-year-roimd crop, while 
they could get in their potatoes and maize in four months. 

6711. That 18 what Hie labourer we are speaking of would do, and, whilst his potatoes and corn were 
growing, he would come and work for your 1 am not hopeful of it. If you put them on the wheat 
lands— if they are wheat lands— on the other side of the range, they would be no more use to us than if 
they were in China. 

6715. If you are afraid that labour will be short, where do you suggest getting it from ? 1 think tha t the 
Government that sends the labour away should provide labour to take it» place. 

671G. Supposing they will not do that, where do you propose getting it from? I do not know any place 
except Europe. 

6717. By the Chairman: Do you advocate immigration ? Yes; on a sea le somethiug like it was when 
Mr. George Randall was at home. We do not want them to send out shiploads of wasters from the 
low parts of the big cities ; but if we send home men who know the elass of labour we want they can get 
plenty. 

6718. Do you not think a great deal might be done by people in Queensland nominating friends or 
acquaintances as assisted immigrants? They would not do that unless they could bind those they 
nominated to work for them when they arrived in Queensland, and that the Commonwealth law prohibits. 

6719. It did, but it lias been altered, and there is no reason why you should not make a contract with a 
man under certain conditions ? 1 was not aware that they had made that change. 

6720. Is your association only formed to meet a t night and " do a pitch" ? We do a lot more than that. 

6721. Well, here is one of tho chief things that concern you, and your association does not seem to 
bother about it ? We took it in hand as soon as the trouble arose. 

6722. By the Chairman : Hut you do not appear to he familiar with the most recent legislation on the 
subject ? Is Mr. Swayne not aware of it ? 

6723. By Mr. Nielstn : Not until I showed it to him the other day in the Court-house in Mackay? We 
have not much time for reading. 

6721. You have officials to hunt up this sort of thiug for you — If you can show the Minister in charge 
of this department in the Commonwealth that there is a difiiculty in procuring within the Commonwealth 
workers of at least equal ability to what you had before, aud you submit the agreements tbat you propose 
to make, there will be no difficulty in getting the labour you require from outside the Commonwealth — 
If he approves of that be will give a permit to make as many contracts as you like ? Yes ; but it is 
b difficult thing to convince the Minister of that. 

6726. By the Chairman : You have never tried — -If you told the Minister that you bad to find the labour 
to replace 5,000 kanakas, would not that convince him? 1 tackled Mr. Kidstou when he was here, and 
he said there were plenty of men in the South 

6728. By Mr. Paget: iias your association taken any steps towards dealing with the short.igeof labour this 
year? We have not really taken up the question of finding a substitute for the kanakas further than a 
genera! discussiou among the individual members. One would advocate immigratiou, and so on. 
(5729. In view of the position that it seems is going to arise, are you aware that two men came up iu the 
steamer " Wyandra," who were authorised to spe;>k for thirty, forty, or fifty men in one small place 
in the Northern Rivers district of New South Wales ? 1 heard something about them. 

6730. Mr. Barlow, one of the men, said that the men he represented werea fine cl:iss of men, and he stated 
there were plenty available ? That looks to me like robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

6731. But th#se are men who cannot get work down there ? If there are plenty of good men looking for 
wnrk, they will not have much difficulty in finding it here. 

6732. By Mr. Niels on: Do you not think that, if the farmers are enterprising enough to send men up 
here to looh tor work, you should be enterprising enough to send men to look for labour? It takes 
us all our lime to liv e, and we could not afford to send out a representative. 

6733. It would not be much, as you could put a few " bob " together, and send a man away to look for 
labour ? We send men away to the conference every year, but the Government do not take much notice 
of what is done at the conference. 

6731 By the Chairman: But you can do this for yourself— You should Acquaint .yourself with the 
labour, and find out where it is? We have the labour here now, and it is not our fault that it is being 
taken away. 

6735. By Mr. Paget : But we must take the position as it is— Can you give us any suggestions as to the 
best method by which the kanakas may be deported with the least expense and the least inhumanity ? 
Whose duty is it to deport them ? 

6736. By Mr. Niehon : We do not know auything about that ? 1 would like to know. 

6737. By the Chairman: Perhaps you ha < c never considered the matter"? L have considered itthisfar: 
Lots of "boys "have broken their agreements since the beginning of ihe year, so why have they not 
gone home ? 

6738. They are going as fast as vessels can take them? I did not know that. 
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F. J. Stevens. 6739 By Mr. Nielson: The law only comes into force on the 1st of January? If the Government 

gone W if he had taken t'he trouble to do so ? I do not see why he should not, as he has a great deal 
of influence with the "boys." The old hands are pretty knowing, but with hose who have no been 
here very long-say from three to five years- 1 think they could have pretty well enforced their return as 
boo n as their agreements wree broken. , , 

6712, Do 7011 think any advice given by the Polynesian inspector would have been acted on by the 

"boys"? Yes, I think bo. , . .. . ,, 

6713 By Mr. Paget : Do you know that it was stated in town this week, m evidence, that there were now 

some thirty or forty islanders disengaged in the district, and th;.t was all V I did not hear that. 

67-14, By Mr. Jielson : But it was also stated that the rest of them walked about until their money was 

done, and then they were compelled to go to woik again ? They were disengaged then. 

0745. Sfoi they were iust Jike myself in this respect: I would not like to go back to Denmark 

penniless, and they do not want to go back to their isb ads in the same state ? I hey should not be allowed 

to go id)out in crowds. . 

6740. By the Chairman: Have you anything more to add ? No; I know nothing whatever about the 

islands. , 

67 17. By Mr. Paget: Can you offer any suggestions about shipping ? I think the Government should 

fix uome age limit or residence limit, aud all who come within that limit should not be sent home. 

6748. By the Chairman : What would you fix as the limit ? That is rather a problem. 

6719. By Mr. Nielson. : We only want your idea, as even our suggestions might not be acted on ? I 

should thiult that from ten to fourteen years should be the limit. 

6750. By the Chairman: You suggest that the -'boys" who have been here from ten to fourteen yeara 
should be allowed to remain if they wish to ? Yes. 

6751. Then, what would they do if they remained here? The Goveroment would have to provide 
regulations that they should be able to earn their living. They should be allowed to earn their living on 
the same teims a* the white men. Tt would only be a matter of time until they ceased altogether. 
Some of them would be sure to go home, and the others would die. 

6752. By Mr. Paget : You think some would drift home? Yes ; they would gradually drift tiome when 
they had got a little means. I understand that several of the " boys" have interests in the islands, and i 
know one " boy" who went home from here to work his coffee plantation in the islands. He started it by 
his earnings here, and he went home aud took charge of it himself. 

6753. You are an old resident of this district, and you have taken a great interest in the islanders? Yes, 

6754. Are you continuing your mission teaching? Yea. 

6755. How many scholars have you? About twenty to twenty-five. 

6750. Can you tell us if any islaniers are settled ou farms in this immediate district ? Yes. 

6757. Now nrmy ? It is hard to tell how many are holding farms, or how many r.re working for them. 

There was a funeral the other day, and about forty or fifty "boys" rolled up. I do not know where 

they all came from, aud most of them were their own masters, so far as their time was concerned. 

675$. 1 low many farmers are there — about ten or a dozen ? About that. 

6759. You do not know a great deal about them ? No. 

0760. By Mr. Nielson: In some cases a "boy" may take up a lot of land, and afterwards work with his 
mates on shares ? Yes ; I know that the others chip in. 

6761. And it is hard to know how many are interested in tbem ? Yes, it is hard. 

6762. By Mr. Paget : How many are married ? Not many of them. 

6763. Are any married to white women ? I do not think so. 

6761. Do the children of kanakas attend school ? I do not think so. The question was raised 'in 
connection with the Nomebush school, and it was decided that they should not be allowed to atteud. 

6765. By Mr. Niehon : Who decided that — the Government ? No ; it was decided on a vote of th* 
parents of the children who attended the school. 

6766. By Mr. Paget : Is there anything further that you can suggest that would minimise any hardship 
that would accrue to these islanders from being deported, a* you hare been a missionary amonest them and 
have had many years' experience? This problem never had to be faced before. 

6767. Hut, unfortunately, it has to be faced now? I think the "boys" have aright to be considered, 
although tr'iere is a bad influence at work amongst them just, now. 

6708. By Mr. Nielson; In what way? Urging the " boys " to reprisals. You see what they are threatening 
now. They say that if they have to leiive Queensland, then all the white men will have to leave the 
islands. 

676!). By the Chairman : That is tall talk ? Yes ; but it might rlo harm. 

6770. Let us hope it is only talk? I mu4 try to do something to counteract it. 

6771. By Mr Nielson: Jlow do you think this bad influence is engendered? That I could not say. 
One or two white men have been attending their meetings, but whether they have had a bad influence 
1 do not know. 



Geokge Windsou, Cane Parmer, examined : 
G. Windsor/; 6772. Bp the Chairman : What are you ? A cane farmer. 
^^v_^_^ 6773. What is the area of your farm? 80 acres. 
30April,l»06. G7 ~ * I,ow much hay e you under cane ? About 40 acres. 
67?o" How much did you cut last year? 380 tons. 

6776. By white or black labour? White labour. 

6777. B v contract or day labou r ? By day labour 

S-o *'* y ° U *! ay \ 27 f • Gd i a Week and tucker - ()f 1 included myself. 

3a. a ton CVer 6 CaUe e ° 8t t0 CUt ' all ° wing £ ° r your ow " kbour ? Seething under 

6780. By Mr. Paget : Was it trashed or untrashed ? Untrashed, 
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6781. What was about the average ? Some of the plant cane went 23 tons; the ratoons went about 7 Windsor, 
tons. The average was about 14 tons. ^— ^^v^-^ 

6782. By the Chairman : Are you registered now ? Yes. 20April,1906. 
67S3. Have you made any arrangements for cutting this year? Only my own labour— myself and three 

sods — and I need one man. 

6784. By Mr. Niehon: How old are your boys? The eldest is twenty years of age, and the others 
are fourteen and twelve. 

6785. By Mr. Paget : Tou are practically independent of outside labour? Yes. T do not intend to 
grow any more caue than}! can cut with my own labour. 

6786. You feel rather fortunate in that respect? Yes. For two ytjaw running I planted 30 acre*. 
This year I am only plan tin rIO acres. 

6787. By the Chairman: Could you not get plenty white labour if you liked? Tou can get men, but 
some of them are no good, (hough I couM not wish fur a better man than 1 had last year. 

6788. By Mr. Niehon : Can you not get him back again? I daiv sav 1 could it' I wanted him. He is 
■working for another fanner in the meantime, as I bad no work for h im. lie was only a new chap who 
ciime from lite k ham pUm. 

6789. By Mr. Paget : Have you given any thought to the- fui ure labour supply for the industry? I am 
very dubious about it. I do not think there will be enough good men. " If we could offer them 
inducements to <iome, we might, get men. 

6790. By the Chairman: Can you suggest inducements? The onlv thing I can suggest is that land 
should be cut up so that men might be settled »n it. 

6791. Can you tell us of any Crown lands that could be used for that purpose ? There is some good land 
at dolimont and St Helens, but it ia a good way off. 

6792. Is it Crown laud ? Yes. 

0793. How far away is it? About 30 miles. The St. Helens land is 50 miles away. 

6794. By Mr. Pdfet •. What about cutting up the Seaforth Estate, which is a good deal nearer? The 
•overnment Live that in their lrmds. 

6795. Have you ever seen that land? No. It is not more than 25 miles from Mackay. 

6796. But it is not as far as that from a j>reat number of the sugar-growers in the locality ? No. 

6797. It is only 9 or 10 niihs away, is it not? It must be more than that from Farleigh. Habana is 
about 9 miles away. 

6798. I am speaking of suppliers to the Marian and Farleigh mills — some of them are 5 or 6 miles nearer 
to Seaforth ? Some of them are 8 miles nearer Seaforth. 

6799. By the Chairman: What area would you suggest for the holdings you speak of ? I have not 
thought that out ; but, if you gave a man au area like 150 acres, he immediately turns into a farmer. He 
would be no good then as a canecutter. 

6800. What should be the smallest area ? I !»liould not like to suggest any area. 

6801. You must give every man the same chances that you had ? 1 should say 25 acres of good land 
would be a fair area to start with. If he was pushing, wheu he got a freehold, he could take up another 
piece. Those are the sort of men we want to get in this district. 

68#2, Do you know anything about the Kort Cooper hind ? Not much, but I should think it would be 
too far away. There are very bad roads to Fort Cooper. 

6803. Have you any suggestions to offer with regard to the deportation of Pacific Islanders? I think it 
is a jolly shame that the " boys " have to be sent away. 

6804. Can you suggest any means for mitigating any hardship they might suffer ? What the Government 
should have done at lirnl was to give a good bouus, and not say anything about the " boys " at all, and 
those who employed kanakas would gradually hive let them go, and there would have been none of this 
trouble. 

6805. By Mr. Itiehon : But we are here to iuquire how to do the thing that the law says is to be done ? 
I cannot give any suggestion as to how to send them away. 

6806. By the Chairman : You heard Mr. Stevens say that it would be well to induce as many as were 
disengaged, and who were willing to go away, to leave before the end of the year— Would you approve of 
that ? No. I should uot like to send the labour away. I came to the country of my own free will, 
while the kauakas were fetched here, and, if they wish to stop, it is only fair that they should be allowed 
to do so. 

6807. By Mr. Nielson: We are not inquiring into whether they should stop or whether they should not, 
but how they should go ? 1 have no suggestion to offer as to how tley should go. 

6S08. By the Chairman : fa there anything else you want to say? We had to send south ten years ago, 
and we paid meu's passages up here for the season, and they were not a success. We sent for a gang of 
fifteen or nineteen men. 

6809. By Mr. Payet: Was that the co-operative experiment tried by the farmers of Homebush? Yes ; 
some of those men areainoug our best caneeutters We ha« to pay their passages up, but they repaid 
them. 

6810. By tJie Chairman : But a portion of them were undesirable? Some of them were very good men ; 
others were not worth their tucker. 

6811. In any section of the community do you not find a certain proportion who are worse than the 
others ? Yes. The people in the South think that numbers of the people who are walking about should 
be able to go to work ; but they could not do a day's work if you paid them £2 a week. 

6812. Can you suggest any means by which good men can be induced to come and stop here, or to come 
regularly at the busy season ? We have offered them good wages as an inducement; and tbe Govern- 
ment might cut up Crown lands to give them holdings. But it is no good cutting up swamps ; it should 
be good land. . . 

6S13 By Mr Paget : If the industry were not protected to the estent it now is, would you be able to 
pay what you now consider fair wages ? Certainly not, if we were not getting the bonus. 
6814. By the Chairman : You consider the bonus is necessary ? Yes. Until a few years ago, after you 
paid your men on a Saturday, they would go to the hotel, and never turn up again till the following 
Thursday. You could not keep them away from the " pub." 
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Donald Beaton, Selector, examined : 
Beaton. 6815. By the Chairman : Did you grow any cane last year ? No 

6816 , J u, e you lived long in this district? I have hved here for forty-throe years, 
pril, 1906. (5817. And you know something about '* ? ^ es - , n _ , , , ^ , . iL „ , , . . 

6318. You kno» a good deal about the sugar-cane industry? I helped to plant the first plants m the 

MMMfe Mr. Paget: Are you here as the representative of the Sugar Workers' Union? No. I was 
asked by the secretary to represent them, but I have got no credentials. 

G920. Are you a member of the Sugar Workers' Union ? No I am a member ot the Workers 
P.ilitic-ii 1 Organisation. . . « r>i- , > n • 

0321. Would you liko to give evidence as the representative ot the hiignr Workers Union, as the secretary 
ashed You? 11 you have any questions to put I will answer them. . 

G822 What is it you wish to particularly give evidence upon— Is it with reference to the scale of 
wiges or the methods of living here ? So far as the labour is concerned, I understand that the two 
bodies have come to an agreement, and they have settled upon a scale of wages which I think is very fair. 
082:}. By the Chairman: TJiat is the scale of wages a. rived at by the Farmers Association and the Sugar 
Workers' Union ? Yes. 

0821. You think it would be reasonable on the pnrt of the union to confirm those wages r les. 
(5825. By Mr. Ptgtt: You are not a cmegrower ? 1 have been one, but I am not one at the present 
time. I had to give it up through ill-health. I am interested in canegrowing because there is a man 
who pay* me a royalty to grow cane oniny selection. 

US'JG. Hut at the present time yau are not growing cane yourself? No. When a man gets up to 
seventv-two years of age it is time far lain to stop. 

6827. You have had a very long residence in this district, and you have a good general knowledge of the 
cost of cami«rowin» and cultivation ? Yes. 

GS28. In order to pay that scale of wages, which you think is a. fair one, do you think it necessa.ry that 
the bounty system should be continued ? I think it would be all for the best. 

0829. But suppose the protection was abolished, would the canegrower, in your opinion, be able to carry 
on Y If the other circumstances were what I might call in a prosperous way, I think the industry could 
be carried on with ut a bonus. 

GSMO What do you mean by other circumstances? I reckon if the central mill is put up by the 
Government, and carried on by the Government in different localities to assist the growers, they can 
do without the bonus. 

t\Wl That is in competition with the world ? Yes, it would be competition with the world. The 
populntinn of Australia will be increasing, and they will consume more sugar. 

68:12. If you remove the present protection on sugar, then the ports of the Commonwealth are open to 
the su<>ar that is grown by black labour in other parts of the world? Do you mean that it wouli be 
freetrade? 

(iSm So ; what I wish to ask you is, if the preseut bounty on sugar is done away with, can the farmers 
carry on in the industry ? Yes, under certain circumstances I think they can. If what I said would 
happen, 1 think they could employ white labour just the same as now. 

0831. Without the bounty ? Yes ; without the bonus. I do not say that the ports should be thrown 
open to the world without any Customs duties. We had Customs duties to pay before tbe bonus came 
in, and i paid them on everything that went into my sto nach or on my body. 

UK:-t"j. Uerore the advent of tho Commonwealth the sugar from Queensland went into the other Australian 
colonies in direct competition with sugar grown in other parts of the world, but now the Queensland sugar 
is protected ; and 1 want to know if you would like to see the protection removed ? No ; I would not 
mind if the protection stopped there for ever, as far ns that goes, and the bonus as well. 
08:3(5. Would yau like to tell us anything about the supply of labour, for you know that a large number 
of Polynesians m ill not be allowed to work here after the end of this year ? Well, some eleven years ago 
the Worker*' Association which I belonged to drew out a scheme for the settlement of the people on small 
areas of land. They petitioned Parliament through Air. Dalrymple, who presented the petition to 
Parliament. I consider that if such a petition had been adopted at tint time by the Government, there 
would have been any amount of good reliable labour in this district at the present time. It it had been 
adogtf d, it would have been a good thing for the future. 

G8:-f/. Ih lhat the scheme that Mr. Fudge brought under my notice last session ? I believe so. I believe 
a reserve at Uoweu Cro>sing is being cut uu into the areas which we approved of. 

ima. Does your organisation approve of the scheme ? Yes, so far as I know. I believe there are two 
reserves to be cut up. 

(iSU!). Do 3011 think the aim that has beeu suggested by your organisation will be sufficient to allow a 
man to make a home ? res— that is, a man who depends upon his lab.mr. There are people labouring 
in tins dwtrict who have small allotments m the suburbs of Mackay, to which they return on Saturday 
night. They are far better off than if they had to pay rent. I have known men in this district who 
perhaps only earned 15s. a week, and they have had to pay * week rent. If a man had 5 acres he 
could grow v egetables, some of wlm-h he could dispose of in the slack season. If he had <*ood land' he 
imght be able to grow 2 or 3 acres of cane m the slack tn ne.and, putting it at 15 or 20 tons to the acre 
and at the present price ot cane, it would be a great addition to his wages 

6840. Bu fh« Chairman : Do you think 5 acres of good laud would be enough? It would be as much as 
lie cfnld work with the assistance of his family. A man with 30, 40. or 160 acres has no time to labour 
tor other people. 

6841 By Mr Paget: Have you anything further you would like to say ? I do not believe the stories 
you hear about the horrible massacres that are going to be perpetrated uhen the " boys " *o back to their 
islands. ° 
IJS+2 jt has been said that some islanders, uho have retur ed to (he islands, on Bndbg that their friends 
had died have been afraid to land, and have come back to Quee.is'and, and re-engaged ? If I returned to 

H^iij Z i 6 Stim ! J> reil ?T: it > a , ■ a " my f ,,ien<ls are dea 'J or Sone° The only cases in which 

there might be hardship are those of "boys" who have married white women. It is hard that they 
aud their progeny should be deported. I think they should receive eonsideration 5 
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6843. "Would you extend consideration to islanders who are married to women belonging to other D.Beaton, 
island? No. = 5 / ^_a_^~ n 

6844. Would it not be a hardship to part husband and wife ? Tou need not part them. AYhy cannot you ZOApril.1906. 
Jand them together ? 

6845. We are told that difficulty will arise where a man or a woman islanded on an island to which they 
do not belong? That isthe lookout of the parties who land them. As far as mv knowledge goes, that is an 
old trick to get them to come back here, but the situation lias altered now. 

6846. By the Ch-airman : Do you know the Port Cooper lands ? Yes; I lived there for years 

6*47 What do you think of them ? Are they suitable for homesteads of 50 to 160 acres ? There is a 

good deal of it that is good l anc i ) uu t it j s pn «rt of water sometimes. 

6*48. -Are you aware that yim can get water, by sinking, at a reasonable depth ? Yes. 

(5849. By Mr. Paget : They get water at 80 feet? Yes; as far out as Logan Downs. It is all good land 

out there. I have been a bit of a farmer myself, in Victoria and (South Australia, and I found as good 

soil out back of Mackay a* 1 found anywhere in those other places. 

6850. By the Chairman : What is the elevation there? About 900 feet. 

0851. Is it h«avily timbered Und? No ; beautiful open country. It is downs country. Of course, there 

nro ironbark ntlges on it. It would be good grazing country, which is necessiry for farmers. 

6852. What do you think they could grow out there ? They could grow wheat,' There is a better rainfall 

up there than there is where they grow wheat in South Australia at the back of Port Augusta and Mount 

Remarkable- 

6853 By Mr. Paget : What is about the distance for carriage— 80 or 100 miles ? From here to Fort 
Cooper it is 83 miles, and that wouh! be a good way to cart grain. But there is good land at Bh»hinstone 
and ou Suttor Creek. 

GS-54. By the Chairman: Would men settle up there ? Yes. 

68.55. We would have to give them bigger areas than .5 acres ? Yes; in some instances they would 
require as much as a square mile. 1 would not limit it to small areas. 



SrGGEs, a Native of Lif u, examined : 

6856. By Mr. Paget: How many years have you been here ? I came here in 1871. Sigse 6 . 

6857. Where dil you eome to first ? Brisbane. I came on a three years' agreement. _^Ja_^ 

6858. Where did you work ? I signed on at Brisbane for Mackay. 20April,l9i 

6859. And you have been here ever since ? No ; I have been all over Queensland. 

6860. Are you married ? Yes. 

6861. To a white woman ? Yes. 

6862. What country does your wife belong to ? She is an Englishwoman. 
6*s03. How many children have you got ? Four. 

6864. How old are they ? The biggest is twelve years old. 

6865. Were you married in a church ? Yes, in the Cafchohc Church. 

6866. By the Chairman : What do you do now ? I am a farmer. 
68t>7. Have you got laud of your own ? No ; it is rented land. 

6868. Do you pay a royalty ? No ; I pay £20 a year. 

6869. How much land have you got ? 80 acres. 

6870. What do you grow ? Sugar-cane. 

6871. Hc-w long does your lease run — is it from year to year, or have you got it for so many years ? 
I have had that land for twelve years now. 

6872 When is your lease up? I have no lease. 

6873. Then, you took it from year to year ? Yes. 

6874. By Mr. Paget : Where is this land ? Chelona, in Beaton's paddock. 

6875. By the Chairman: You do not want to go home? If they stud the olher "boys," I will go too. 
If I am compelled to go, I will go. 

6876. By Mr. Paget : Are you a French subject ? Yes; and 1 do not want to go home. 

6877. But you have got a ticket and you need not go home? What is the good of a ticket if these 
people will not employ mo ? 

6878 But you have got land ? I would like to have a piece of land from the Government. 

6879. If the Government made reserves would you go there? Yes, if they gave me 100 acres for 

mysflf. 

G880. By Mr. Nielson : AVhy will the people not employ you ? They won't. 

6881. By Mr. Paget : You are an exempt " boy," and you can work at anything— you Live got a ticket 
uudcr the old Act ? Yea. 

GS82. You can work at anything you like ? But these men will not employ any eoloured labour now. 
Tliey would not fiet the rebate if they employed rne. 

6883. By the Chair man : What are your children — boys or girls? Throe boys and one girl, 

6884. If the Government gave you land would you make a nice farm ? Yes ; I want to make it 
freehold. 

6885 By Mr. Paget: What are all these other " boys " here— are they all farmers ? Yes. 

6886. What arc they growing— cane? Yes ; they are growing cane for the sugar company. 

6887. «n Sandy Creek ? Yes. 



Noah Sabbot, Son of Pacifie Island parents, examined : 
6388. By the Chairman : Where were you born? I am a native of Queensland. I was born at the Noah ^ hhot 
Proserpine. ^— 
6889. I* your father alive? Yes; but my mother is dead. 2#ApriJ,l9#6. 
6>90. What island did your father belong to ? Api. 

6891. How old are y.m? Twenty-two years. 

6892. By Mr. Nielson : Has your fathe"r got a tieket ? No. 

6893. Do you know how lmz your father has been in Queensland ? Yes ; for nearly thirty years. 
689-5. By the Chairman : What are you doing? Farming. 
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Noah Sabbot. 6S96. Leased land ? Tea. 
f~~~>^ — N 6897. How much ? 35 acres. 

20A P riI,19t6, 6898. What do you grow ? Cane. , , np , nn 

6899. Do you pay rent or royalty ? I pay a royalty of Is. per ton. 
Sou. By Mr. Paget: How long have you been growing cane ? Six years. 

6901. At the same place ? Yes. , . 

6902. Would you like to go to A pi ? T would like to go and come back agam. 
0903 Bv Mr Nidson : You would like to go for a trip ? lea. 

69of: Does y.ur father want to go back to In, own island ? He would like to go and see the couutry.an 
then come hack to Queensland again. , u„=v T), „ K q^ H,nt if Hip^ », 

6905 By tie Chairman: What d, the other - boys" want you to tell as f 11 ey - ay that it they a 
obliged to go they have plough,, horses, and implements, and a b.t of cane, and they do not kno* w ] ia 
thev are going^to do with them. 

690U. 1 Tow many of the boys have farms ? About sixteen. ^ 
690". By Mr. Nidson : How many of them have got tickets f Three. 

6908. How long have they been in Queensland ? I could not say. 

6909. By Mr. Paget: How many year* have they been growing cane ? Two of them have been grown 
it nearlv ;ih long as 1 have. , . , , v » n , 
691.0. How nuny have been growing itfor one year? 1 do not think there are any. Ihey have all bee 
erowin? cane for two or thre e -years. . 

6911. 5y J/r. jV^o* : Mr. Hornbook knows about it ? Yes. He is keeping their leases for them, 
have mine at home. 

6912. Mr. Hornhruik has nothing to do with you ? No. 

6913. £7/ the Chairman : A re there any other " boys " lu re who were bom in Queensland . there a 
a good few of them. 

6914. By Mr. Nidson: Grown-up chaps? Yea, grown up like me. 

6910. By Mr. Paget : Are any of them farming with yr-u ? Not any of the native chaps. 

6916. By the Chairman : Can you read and write ? Yes. 

6917. Where did you learn? 1 went to the State school in town. 

6918. By Mr. Nidson: Have any of the " boys " here got their agreements or leases? I do not thin 
any «f them fetched jh em. 

6919. Hare you been telling them that they might have to go horn? ? People have been saying they ha\ 
to go home. 

6920. By the Chairman : Are there many who want to go, and who cannot get a ship ? There may t 
plenty in town. 

6921. You rlo not know n.ny ? No. 

6922. By Mr. Nidson : Do you go to town much ? Not often. I was in last week. 

6923. You do not yarn much to the fellows in town? No. 
6924 1 . By the Chairman : Have you got a banking account ? No. 

6925. By Mr. Nielson : Are you married ? No. 

6926. Is there anything that these '* boys" want you to tell us in particular? No, tha t is all, 

6927. Mr. Horubrook can give uaall the particulars as to how long they have been here? Yes. 

6928. Do any of the " boys " here want to go home ? I do not know — they might. 

6929. Have you asked any of them ? I suppose they will go home if they get their things sold and get 
paid for their cane. 

6930. By the Chairman : But they rlo not want to go ? Not before they get paid for their implements, 
property, and crop. 

69:31. By Mr. Nielson: There are a lot of " boys " at Kockhampton, some of whom have married white 
women, an 1 some who have married women belonging to other islands, and they told us that they would 
like the Government to set apart a big reserve where all the "bo\s" who have been many years in 
Queensland could live with their wives and families aud farm on their own account — Do you think the 
old ''boys" here would like to do tho samo? I suppose so, if they could get enough land from the 
Governmtnt. 

6932. By the Chairman: W»uld they be willing to live on such reserves? Yes, if you got good land 
for them. 

6933. It might not be sugar land, but land St for growing corn and potatoes — Would they like small 
farms of land like that? I suppose so, if they could get a living at it. 

6934. By Mr. Nielson: All the " boys " who have been many year^ iu Queensland understand farming 
generally? Yes. 

693.5. A lot of them understand other things besides growing sugar ? Yes. 

6936. By the Chairman: Will you ask the other " boys" whether they would We willing to live on a big 
reserve like that— of courae, the Government would not allow them to sell the land ? 

After consultation with the other Pacific Islanders preser.il. Witness said : 
They don't like to be shifted about. Whore thev are now they are growing cane, and they would like to 
stay there until uheir leases are u p They would like to stay longer if the landlord will allow tliem. 

6937. Then they would not like to no on to reserves? No." 

6938. By Mr. Nielson : They want to stay where they are, growing cano? Yes. 

Fkank Bennett, Canecutter, and Representative of the Sugar Workers' Union, examined: 
F.Bennett. 6939. By tlie Cliairman: Where do you live ? Homehush. 
69 40. Are you farming ? No; i am a cauecutter. 
2»4pril 1996 **941. Do you take contracts? Yes. 

" S^T ?r° y ° U , COme . h " e authorised t0 "| )eak ou behalf of the ^gar Workers' Union ? Yes. 
6 4; . Have the um.n agreed to the sca le of wages fixed by the Farmers' Association ? No. 
6914. When does it come before the union for approval ? Within a fortnight 
K£ ^ mdwn . : ?°J m fchink ^ is likely to be approved of ? Certainly not. 
6946 What do you think the union would approve of ? I think the union would approve of 4a. 6d. 
ton tor 8 tons and over. " 
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6017- By the Chairman: All sorts of crops ? Eight tous and oyer. F.Bennett. 
6948. That would be to cut and load ? Yes. ^—^v^— ^ 
0949. TJntrashed cane? Yes ; untrashed. 2OApril,l906. 
6950. By Mr - Niehon: With wagons? :is. 6d. with wagon* It is all portable trams; the farmers have 
to lay the lines to the boundaries, and draw the cane on to the main line. The cutter lays alt the lines 
in the paddocks. Tt is Is. less for loading into wagons. The contractor has to lay all the portable line, 
and above the tram on to the main line. 

6051. By the Chairman: What about other classes of labour in the off season? £1 a week undfound 
6.152. By Air. Paget : And wh.'it for ploughing, hoeing, chipping, and general favmwork ? 25s a week 
for plough ng, £1 a week for hoeing ami scarifying, and 2.5s. a week for men engaged in planting during 
the crushing season. 

0953. By the Chairman: What price for ordi?iary work during the crushing season ? 2.5s. a week through 
the season for ordinary work, such as planting. But for canecutting and horsedriving the wages should 
be 3Hb. a week and f ouuil. 

6954. By Mr. Niehon: How many hours a day? Nine and a-half hours a day and four hours on 
Saturday. 

09-35. By the Chairman: Any other labour ? 3is. a week for a horsedriver so long as he is a strong 
man, as it wants a strong mau to drag the plants if he is planting. 

6950. My Mr. Niehon : We heard yesterday about people taking contracts for caoe planting in the off 
aeason ; can you give us any instance of it? Not in this district. 

6957. We were told that at the Marian ? Then it would be a very isolated case. The rule here is for the 
farmer to do his own planting. 

6958. By Mr. Payet : You said your union would approve of men being paid :10a. a week for canecutting 
and found? Yes. 

6959. On an ordinary crop of 15 to 18 tons per acre, what would you expect a man to cut and load a 
day at those wages ? Two tons a day. 

6960. Would that be a fair thing? It would not hurt him to do that, and it would be a fair thing. 

6961. What would he cut by contract? Another i of a ton put on to that, 

6962. You put more work into it by contract? Yes 

6903. By the Chairman: That is only human nature? That is right. 

6961. Is there anything else you wish to say ? There is not sufficient inducement given to white labour. 
In a few months we will hear about the shortage of white labour and its unreliability. 
6965 What would you suggest— one man said to plant early ? That would help it. There are several 
cases that I could mention where labour could be employed. These people get the company's gangs of 
" boys" lo di> their grubbing for them. That mean3 that some white men are knocked out — men who give 
every satisfaction in the cutting of the cane. 

6900. That will right itself by aud by ? With regard to the company here, it is only a matter of two 
mouths ago they had men on chipping. Rain came, and as it did not abate they told the men that they 
could wait about, and ii' tlio> rain ceased they would be put on again. Tliey kept these men for a week 
and then paid them off. Was that any inducement ? 

G907. By Mr. Niehon: What could they have done other than that ? The rain often laats more than a 
day or two. 

6969. By the Chairman: Would itoccurtoyou that the meu should pay for half of theirtucker ? A man 
hawks his lahour nnd brings it to the farmers 1 doors. A man gets put on, and if it comes on to rain they 
will come to you and say, " I would like to keep you ou but I really cannot keep you going." 

6969. But the employer can get no work done, and the employee can do no work if it is wet ? The 
farmers employ two men at the most. If it came on to rain, it would not be too hard ou them to have 
to find the men in tucker for a week. 

6970. By Mr. Paget: Did you say the company found the men in fool for a week in two separate 
instance?, and that as the rain continued they put the men off altogether ? Yes. 

6971- And they told the men if it was fine they woul.l put them on again? Yes 

6972. Could they have put the men on at woodcutting ? Yes ; they have " boys" bringing wood just 
now. According to the Pacific Islanders Act the " boys" are not allowed to cut and toad wood. 

6973. Were they clearing the land? No ; they were cutting firewood. 

6974. There is a department in town to look after that? Then that shows how Mr. Hornbrook ktoks 
after his department. 

6975. By the Chairman : It is not every man who can cut wood— Would these men eut wood ? Yes. 

6976. By Mr. Nielson : .Did you ever complain to the department in town about breaches of the Act 
King committed ? No. It is not eveiybody who will complain about these things That has happened 
to myself. I worked two and a-half days for the company, and left of my own accord, and they charged 
me 2s. for the use of a kit Tliey surely did not expect mo to eat on l he table. They givo you. £L 
a week ; and if you use a kit, which cost 6d., they charge you 2s f or the use of it. 

0977. By the Chairman : Do not men cany a kit about with them? No. According to the Shearers 
and Sugar Workers' Accommodation Act, employers mus?t provide all cooking utensils. The company 
or itn officials will be making a cry soon about the shortage of labour. Thei'e never has bee n a shortage 
of Ifilour here. 

(5978. Tou say if men are made more comfortable they will come ? Yes 

0979. By Mr. Paget: It hae been suggested that a system of discharge certificates might be instituted 
like there is in force in the pastoral industry ? There is a dislike among workers to that sort of thing. 
We know it is in use in the pastoral industry, but that is not the fault of the men 

6980. If I went to New South Wa.les I shonld not get work without a reference, and why should not 
another man have a reference ? It would be different in your case. 

6981. But looking at it from a business point of view, do you think it would be a good thing or not for 
the employers and the workers ? I do not think it would be bad, because I do not see where the 
reference would do anv harm. 

6982. Do you thiuk it' is likely to do good ? Yes ; because, if a man hs>s a reference, he must be what 
the reference says he is. 

6983. By Mr. Nielson : There is nothing at the present time to prevent a mau from getting a reference 
or giving one ? No, but it is never asked for. 
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F.Bennett. 69S1. Have you ever taken contracts yourself ? Yes. 

G f) S15 Uo vou engage the men ? Yes ; share and stare alike. I make the arrangements and select mv 
Wil, 190G own men; but it ,s share and share alike. There is no sweating or anything like that. 

G98G If vou new where you could get a contract, and wanted a gang of eight or ten men, and men told 
you they were eanecutters, would you not feel more satisfied to take them m as mates, if they could 
produce a reference showing that they had been canecuttmg before ? My word I would. I behev e j t 
would be for the mutual benefit of the farmer and the labourer. 

(5SK7 Is there any other subject you would like to mention ? Under 8 torn would have to be subject to 
mutual agreement I noticed in the local I'ress that they would like to devise some scheme to keep the m 
here There are a few on the land, and I do not think there would be any objection to their stopping 
(398S Do vou think there will be plenty of men in this district next vear ? All that I can go by is that there 
has always been a surplu.agcof labour so far, hut this year there will be a greater demand tor white labour. 
6989. And next year there will be a greater demand still ? It will not increase very much next year, 
[use ;i use it ia practically all white labour this year. . 
0990. By Ah: J' m ,a : But are you n»t aware that, allhoiigh it is practically all registered tor the bonus, 
tbei'e are over 900 islanders in this district ? Yes ; and there are a lot on the walk-about, too. 
(3991 There are over 900 islanders in employment, and their places must be filled after 31st December? 
I read in the papirs that there were something like (3,000 in the State ; but it will n.t take anything liko 
G,U00 white mfii to do the same work. 

0002. By the Chairman : What proportion of white men do you think will do the work t I think 75 
white mm would be equal to 100 kanakas. 

0993. By Mr. Nielson : Bo you thi»k en«ugh white men will be available? I think so. They would not 
want to get 4,<>»0 here. Now that the kanaka is forced to go, a lot of the farmers' sons have taken their 
place at canecuttiug, whereas they used to superintend the work before. Sears ago at Homebush every 
farmer had three or four" boys," and some had as many as ten. Now the farmers grow mora cane, and 
they have not got even one :t boy" employed. They do it with their own family labour. Their sons do 
t!ie ploughing, in the cutting season they get labour, and in the planting season they get casual labour 
when there is a pinch 

699 1. But you recognise that next year there will be more white men required in the industry than there 
are now ? Yes ; they are now getting on to the crushiug, at which season there is always a great influx 
of l ibour if the conditions are favourable 

G9!>.!>. Do you know where those men are at the present time ? They are always roving about, and they 

see by the papers where men are wanted. 

09.0(5 Have you worked in any other sugar district ? No. 

0997. Are you a native of this district ? 1 am not a native of Queensland at all. I have been here for 
the List three years. 

B9IKS. Where Hid you come from originally ? Syduey. 

(3999 Do yru think young men like 3'ourself will come from Sydney if they find there is work in the sugar 
diwtrii ts ? Yes. I came uj in consequence ot the accounts I saw in the papers. 

7900. Have you been di^appuiiited or otherwise ? No ; I have always got the highest rates that ha 
been going. 1 have always made fair money at the canecuttiug, but it wuuld not be at the rates t 
association is oiferiug. 

70i)l. From your experience, would you feel safe in advising friends in Sydney to come up here ? Yes 
7u9:l If Queensland cannot supply the whole of the requirements, you think plenty men can be got 
New South Wales ? Yes. The farmers had men cutting last year who gav e them every satisfactio 
mid there are plenty farmers who would gi\e Gd. a ton more to have the same men back again to ha 
things run smoothly. 

7UOM. The men who were cutting last year have gone away? The majority of them will be back again. 
7004 Have you any iden where most of them have g>>ne to ? There is no inducement for them to sti 
but most of the men of my acquaintance went to Thompson's Po nt, on the Kitzroy K iver, and to Mo 
Morgan. They were expecting things to be lively there at; Christmas. 

70l)o. Did any of them go to Brisbane ? Some of them went over the range, prospecting, and oth 
weut to stations on the Peak Downs. 

7000. Do auy of them go into the pastoral industry in the off season ? Yes ; just over the rau 
between here and Clermont there are sr ven or eight stations, and they do a bit of burr-cutting and b 
work. Then there is always a bit of gold to be got there. 
7007. Arc you fairly intimate with many of the class you refer to? Tea. 

7003. Is there any desire among them to settle down if thoy could get farms of their own ? They ha 
every de^iro ; but, unfortunately, the tyes of the country hiive boen picked out. 

7009. If a iract of Erst.claSs agricultural land were opened up within 100 miles of Mackay, would any of 
those nun become settlers? 1 am sure they would, provided tho Government did not grant a public- 
house licence alongside. 

7010. That is a matter fev the people in the district to decide— the Government do not interfere in that 
at all— Are these men who would go out and work until they got a bit of money to give them a proper 
start ? It naturally follows they would, because ciu e eut!ing is nearly as hard work as you can get, awl 
nun u ho will work at that for others will work just as Will for themselves. 

7011. ]5ut would they go out working in the cane season just the same after they took up a selection? 
Ye P , because what tin j earned at canecuttiug would help them on their own land. They could not afford 
to put m the whole of their time on their own land, because it would be some time before they could get 
any return from their iab»ur. 

7012 Do \ou think it would be a good thing h the interests of the men themselves to try and settle 
them on a block of couutry ? It would be very advisable to do to. 

7013. What area would you suggest they should be settled upou of good agricultural land ? It would»U 
depend on what they were going to raise, but I should say about. (JO acres. 

7(>14 Bt, Mr. Pngtt ; Would that be the ni'mimum area? Yes; becau>e they would require to havo so 
much under crop, so much spelling, and a horse paddock. 

l?!f; {•* ^ l ' hon Areany ol the men you are thinking of married ? The majority or them are single. 
7010. U e hear that a lot of the owners of large estates are anxious to subdivide— Do you know why 
the men do not endeavour to get some of that laud ? They told the Commission they would be willing to 
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subdivide for £l an acre; but when you go to them private! v, they want from £.5 1o £8 an acre. Big F. Bennett, 
estate* like The Palms are all full of nut-grass. The bis jilaulations have plenty of implements, and can r~~* — '—**~~\ 
keep it flown ; b ut if one man was to take up 10 acres of that land, and tried to get it clear, it would turu 20Aprii,1906. 
hi in gray- headed. 

7017. So you think ths terms are not good enough, and that in many ctses the land ia not it good order? 
That is so. They all say they want t« sell, but the iigure they want is prohibitive. 

7018. B i/ (lie Chairman : Do you think £5 to £8 an acre for land that is cleared and ready for cultivation 
a prohibitive price ? Yes. If farms are sold here, £8 an acre is au enormous price for cane laud, even if 
it is cleared and planted. 

7019. By Mr. Paget : You are talking about £5 and £s for cauefields only? 1 have seen several places 
sold here. 

7020. My Mr. Nt'elson : But some had a crop or half a crop on? Yes; and it docs not bring £5 an 
acre with crops on it. There is very little ground in the Maekay district ratfd over £3 au acre. 

7021. By the Shire Council, you mean ? Yes. 

7022. Have you hud any experience in the working of the Labour Uureau? When I came up here first 
I had some experience, and I could Fee that it was not worked properly. 1 1: is worked only for the benefit 
of Mr. Hornbrook. When meu came to him for rations, ho gave them Government rations, and sent 
thfm round to his private house to work. 

7023. By tJie Chairman,: Did he do that to you? No; but he wanted me to ;;o out to Mr. Long, a. 
friend of his, aod clear his lanlaua for 12s. Gd an acre, when the proper rate is £2 au acre. 

7024. And you did not do it ? I certainly did not. 

7025. I suppose that was all that Mr. Lang authorised him to offer ? Both Mr. LongnndMr. Honbrook 
nad au interest in the place. 

7026. By Mr. Nielson : Was that the only occasion on which you went to the Libour Bur eau ? Yes ; I 
went for work and not for rations. 

7027. Do you think that the Labour Burean could be improved in such a way as to bp. of assistance to 
men and to the employers too ? It is of no assistance to anyone at present. A kanaka bureau would be 
the proper name for it at present. 

702S. By Mr. Paget : Hut would it be beneficial to have a Labour Bureau ? Yes, it would. 

7029. By the Chairman : Would men c ine and register for work ? Yes. 

7030. But they do uot do it now ? No, because it is not recognised -,u a Labour Bureau. I do not think 
there has ever been a white man who has got a job out of it. 

7031. By Mr. Paget : Well, how can the system bi> improv ed, because neit her the employer nor the 
employee make as great use of it a* they might ? Ouce the wurkvr beetima possessed of the idea th.it 
it was pur ly ami simply a La.bour Bureau, and that it was thure for his benefit and the benefit of the 
employer, then he would use it. 

7032. By the Chairman: Do you think the wurker would rather have the relief issued elsewhere than 
thi re? Yes. 

7033. Do yen: think the fact that relief is issued from there prevents men looking for work there ? 
Yes ; it would he belter to keep them ap;\rt. 

7034. By Mr. Nielson-, Did you ever ask at the bureau where work was plentiful ? If you do not go 
cap-in-hand you get very little information. 

7035. By the Chairman: You only went there once ? Yes. 

7030. You cannot idy too much on what other people tell you? No. 

7037. By Mr. Paget : How many members are there in the Sugar Workers' TTuiou ? There are ISO 
members now, and it will be a strong body in time. 

7038. Are thfy men who work in the canefields ? Yes ; genuine sugar-workers, and there are honorary 
members besides. 

7039 They have nothing to do with the mill-workers? Yes, some of them are mill- workers, but the 
majority are fieid hands. 

Thomas Leonard, Cane .Farmer, examined : 
704-0. By the Chairman: What is the ana of your farm ? 137 acres. T. Leonard. 

7011. How much have you got under cane ? 12 acres. ^— ^_a^— ^ 

7012. How many tons did you cut last year ? 133 tons. 20 April, 1908. 
7*43. White or black labour ? White labour. 

7014. What wages did you pay? I paid a weekly wage of 2.3s. and found. 

7045. What are you going to cut next season ? I expect about 200 tons next season. 

7046. You are registered, I suppose ? Yes. 

7047. Do you expect to be able to cut it at the same rate r I am on contract this time, and it will be at 
the union rates. 

7048 By Mr. Paget: The Farmers' Association rales? The combined rates I mea.n. I mean the 
staudard rfites. 

7049 By the Chairman: Have you anything to suggest to us about sellling men on the land? I think 
it would be a good idea to settle men on the land in small areas 

7050. What would you say should he ihe minimum ? Ten acres. Men do ti »t ca re about taking on the 
rfsponsibility of o\\ ning lnnd. They would sooner work for wages. 

705 1. Do you know any Crown lands around Mackay that would be suitable? None that I could 
recommend for ihut. 

7052. B y Mr. Prtv ct: 1 n this immediate locality there are no reserves,escept the old Sandringham Reserve ? 
There is none here. To settle men on land like that, you would want men who are of some use. 

7053. Did you ever employ Polynesians? No. 

705 4. Have you anything to say about the Polynesians? J think they should be allowed to remain. 
The " boys " would work themselves out in time. 

7to5. You have had no difficulty in getting what labour you want ? Xo. 

7050 I lave vou any knowledge of any other parts of theStite where there ini<;>ht be a surplus of labour? No. 
7057. Have you worked in other parts of the State ? 1 did iu New South Wa.les, 
70.38. How long ago ? Twenty -five years ago. 

7u-39. By the Chairman: The conditions have altered very much since that time? #h, yes. 
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(Mirani.) 

SATURDAY, 21 A PHIL, 15)06, 
PrESEM: 

Mr. ft. A. BANKING, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mr. C F. NIBfcSON, M.L.A, 

John Harrington, Carter, and Representative of the Sugar Workers' Union, examined : 

7060. By the Chairman: What are you? A carter. . 
'■ 7001. I understand that you are here as an accredited representative of the (sugar Workers Union? 

16. 7W2 What do you w{*h to say ? I was appointed a delegate by the Sugar Workers' Union to meet the 
delegates from the Farmers' Association on the 0th of this month. I was very pleased to see the spirit 
in which the representatives of the Farmers' Association met us. They brought forward a scale of 
wnges. 1 want to be careful about this, because it has been bungled up. They proposed to pay 3s. 4d. 
a day, instead of £1 a week. 

70(33. Wis tint during the crushing season? No; that was all the year round. We decided that the 
rate for all the year round should be not less than £t a week. They put an amendment on that that 
the rate should be 3s. 4d. a day and found, and that was carried. 

700*. The union wished tbat the wages should be p'aid by the week, whilst the association wanted them 
paid by the day ? Yes. 

7065. Was that settled? Yes. The Farmers' Association delegates carried 3s. 4d. a day against our £l 
a week. 

7066. Is lhat point still at issue between you? No ; it is settled at 3s. 4d. a day. 

7007. )iy Mr. Paget : Has the union agreed to accept the 3s. 'id. a day ? The delegates have. 
70(58. Hut it has not been confirmed ? No ; but it has been referred back. 

70(59. By Mr. Nielson: Did you seltie any price per day where a man was likely to be employed for less 
1 Han a week? No. Eight of us — four from each body — debated that point for about half an hour. 

7070. By the Chairman: But eventually they carried it against you? I stuck out that it was hardly 
fair, if it rained for a couple of days, that a man should have his pay stopped for the time it was raioiug. 

7071. By Mr. Nielson: Supposing a farmer wanted a, mau for four days only, did you fix a rate ? Yes; 
3s. id. a day. 

7072. You fixed that it should be 3s. 4>d.a day where it was less than a week, but where it was for a week 
or more, payment \va9 to be by the week ? By the week all the year round. 

707:3. That svas for a permanent hand? Yes. 

7071. If a farmer wanted a man for a month, w r ould it be by the day ? We did not touch on that. 
7075. IF a farmer had 20 or 30 acres of cane, and, in acldilion to his permanent hands, he wanted to put 
on a man or two chipping f«r a few weeks, would they be engaged by the day ? According to what we 
carried, 1 should think so. 

707(5 By the Chairman : What else have you to say ? Where a crop was above the average we left it 
to be mutually decided by the farmer and the contractor. According (o the Courier of 12th April, the 
farmers, in their return to Sir William Lyne, put I heir maximum in such a way tbat it was very misleading 
to the Minister. 

7077. In what way is it misleading? It has got (he maximum price for cutting at 6m. per ton forMackay. 

7078. By Mr. Nielson : What is wrong with that ? Well, it cuts both ways. For instance, last year, at 
Mount jukes, 1 was • ffered a 25-ton crop for 2s. per ton. I could not have taken it »ff if I had been 
offered 10s a ton. 

7079. How far is it from the. railway ? It is 3 or i miles; but if it was only a mile I could not have 
taken it off, 

7080. Was it bad country ? You could not bring a dray dowu some of it. 

7081. By Mr. Paget: It is mountainous country ? Yes. 

7082. By Mr. Nielson: That is an exceptional case? Tn some instances you might be able to get the 
dray or truck into which you load right up alongside the train, and then again in other eases you might 
have to carry the cane 3 chains to t the wagon. In lhat case the price of the contract makes all the 
difference. 

7()S3. I presume that the Workers:' Union and tho Farmers' Association are not. eoing to fix rates for 
exceptional cases ? I do not know. 

7084. By the Chairman: It, is absurd (o tsiiy that this (5s, per ton would be paid as the maximum price— 
You say it is a price offered for cutting cane where it would bt« impossible for anyone to make 
anything out of it? Ye» ; that is it. It is an impossibility for tho Sugar Workers' Union and the 
Farmers Association to fix a maximum price on a crop of cane. 

7085. By Mr. Paget : The case you Rtatet.1 is a very exceptional »ne ? Yes. 

7080. By the Chairman: In your opinion that (is.sliouU never have been quoted? No; it is misleading 
to the Minister, l ou can do what \»e have done and not him,' more. 
70S7. It is not possible to fix a maximum, then ? No ; it is 'impossible. 

7088. Why is it impossible? It is an impossibility for a man to take a crop of cane at 6s. per ton if he 
cannot make 6s. per ton out of it. It would cost a contract.!- 6s. a ton to take the cane off in some 
instances. 

7089. But why cannot you fix a maximum ? Becanse it might be on the mouutains, and you might hare 
to carry it .i chains instead of having the train alongsideyou. 

7090 By Mr. Paget - With regard to this price of Ob. per ton having been quoted, are you not aware 
that for some very light ratoon , crops .n forest land, such a price has been paid ? I have known 8s. per 
ton to be pan! on McUreg.r a Creek. 

4°^' 1 w W A m !Z h n ]j C0 ? D l, ry - J mean a h % ht rat00H cr °P ■ 1 ha ™ known 8s. per ten to be paid. 
Arthur Warde, of McGregor s Creek, paid 8s. per ton f orcane which had to be cut and carted 7 miles. 
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7092 But this is for cutting and loading ; we want to differentiate-, Do you know of ratoon crops on flat J. 
camtry that have been so light that the maximum price of 6s. or 6s. 6d. per ton has been paid for cutting Harrington, 
and loading. I believe it has. r re ^— ^_a^— ^ 

7093. Such instances have occurred ? Yes. Farmers, in order to get their land cleared off, pay more 2lA P ril,l906. 
than it la worth. ° ' r J 

709*. Just specify the prices ? As regards crops on scrub or flat forest land, from 18 tons upwards, it 
is 3s. bd. per ton, cut and loaded on to portable trams. 

7095. What about that priee? That is the maximum price. Where there is a crop that id difficult to 
cut, we have left the matter open to be settled by the contractor and the farmer, and when the crop goes 
less than 12 tons to the acre, we leave it in the same way for the same reason. It might be a very light 
crop. ° J 

7096. That is a matter for mutual arrangement ? Yes. 

7097. By the Chairman: Then 3s. 6d. is the maximum? Yes. I believe there will be plenty labour in 
the district tor this crushing. J 

7098. Why do you think so, seeing that there is a vastly greater area registered this year? M e u came 
in from the Weft two years ago, and there must bo 300 or 400 of them living about the district ever 
since. Some of them leave taken up land, and the rest are camped waiting for the Silent Grove lands to 
be opened. 

7099. Do you know any man who has taken up land ? I know more than half-a-dozen married men 
withfamilies who have done so. 

7100. By Mr. Paget : Western workers ? Yes. 

7101. Where hare they ^taken it up ? Some have bought farms from the mills, but a good deal of 
the country that has been taken up has been Crown lands which have been selected. I gave a list to the 
Land Commissioner in Mackay of fourteen married men who want to select some of the Silent Grove 
land. 

7102. What areas do they want ? I think they want 160 acres, but I do not think those lands should 
he cropped with sugar-cane. 

7103. For what reason ? There are two reasons. One is that at present vegetables have to be brought 
to Mackay from other parts of the Commonwealth. Good crops of vegetables could be taken off those 
lands during the slack season, and the men could find work at the sugar-mills in the crushing season. 

7104. You are speaking of such crops as maize and potatoes ? Yes. 

7105. By Mr. Nielson : W ould the Silent Grove land be suitable for sugar-cane, or would it be too cold? 
I do not believe it is too cold there, because it is nearer the sea coast by 14 or 15 miles than we are. 
They are growing cane now at flatton at the end of the line, and just at the foot of the range. 

7106. Is it first-class land ? A great deal of it is. 

7107. Do you mean that the selections should be 160 acres of first-class agricultural land ? It would be 
almost impossible to do thnt. There should be at least SO acres of good hind in 160. 

7108. I understand there are ouly about 3,000 acres of first-class land there; and, it' you cut it up into 
160-acre blocks, you could only settle twenty people? Some of the best land is scrub, and goes from 
here to McGregor's Creek. It has not been surveyed. 

7109. The surveyors might have gone round it and given a rough estimate of the area ? Yes. 

7110. If a man has 40 acres of first-class land, and cultivates it well, he is just as well off as the man 
with 160 acres of inferior land ? That is so. I think a farm is not taken up altogether for cultivation 
in this country. 

7111. Could you not give men a bit of forest land and 40 acres of good land? Yes. 

7112. Then you would get more people on to the good land ? That is right. 

7113. By the Chairman : Is there any land besides this scrub ? 8,000 or 9,000 aeres. 

7114. By Mr. Nielson: Is that good grazing land ? Some of it is splendid agricultural land running 
right down to the selections and right on to Jolimont Creek. There are two selections— part of the 
Jolimont run, I thimk. There must be 9,000 acres there, and they are falling into the hands of the 
Government if they have not already done so. 

7115. By the Chairman : Is that near the Silent Grove land ? Just adjoining it. 

7116. By Mr. Nielson: Is it held under grazing right ? I do not know. 

7117. By the Chairman : Would it be a good way of getting people on the land ? Yes. It is a 
disgrace that a population of farmers should be eating pumpkins grown i n New South Wales. 

7118. Do you think that the men who took those selections would sometimes be glad to get work some- 
where else ? The Goverument should insist that the people taking up the Silent Grove land should grow 
other crops than cane, as we asked in our petition. 

7119. Do you think that, besides growing their own crops, they would be willing to work for other people 
sometimes? Certainly, for a fe^v years. 

7120. By Mr. Nielson : How long have you been in this district ? Twenfy-six or twenty-seven years. 

7121. Have you ever worked in the sugar-cane? Yes. 

7122. Do you think that the rates you have practically agreed upon are rates at which white men can 
make a decent living? I would like to see them raised about 5s. a week ; but, knowing the difficulties 
of the men on the laud, I thiuk the rates agreed upon are all that they can afford to pay. We met on 
those grounds. 

7123. By Mr. Paget : Mr. Bennett said yesterday, at Homebusb, where he appeared as an accredited 
representative of the Sugar Workers' Union, that the scale of wages had not been approved oi, a»d he 
said that, the union would approve of 4s. 6d. per ton for 8 tons or over on untrashed cane loaded on to a 
tram, and 3s. 6d loaded on to wagons, and he gave us to understand that the scale you have been talking 
about would not be agreed to by the Sugar Workers' Union — he was emphatic about that? I know Mr. 
Bennett. In fact, 1 nominated him as a delegate ; but, as vice-president of the union, I believe I can 
say that they will accept the scale; and had it cot been for the quibbling of the local Press over the 
question of the maximum rates, I believe they would bave been more than pleased with the work we did. 

7124. Asa delegate you consider that the prices put forward, and practically accepted by both sides, 
were standard rates, and neither maximum nor minimum rates ? That is so. 

7125. By the Chairman: When will your union meet to further consider the question ? As soon as 
your Commission is over next week. 
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J. ri'6 'Do you not think it would be better if you met before then so that we should know wfet yo u 
Harrington. h ' d doIle Jefore «e leave the district? The secretary had a fortmght's leave, and he will uot be back 
f*"^-^^ until in .xt week . . ,-, x » 

21A P rU,190R. 71 ., 7 B Mr Nielson . The Commission being here has not interfered with .t in any way t JNo. If 
ihfre is a meeting after you leave, we can send you a report of it. I am very sorry that the ^ Colonial 
Sugar Keiining Company have issued circulars, stating that, they are going to take off the crops f all 
their farmers with labour from the south. 
712S. By Mr. Paqet : W here is that ? At Homehush. 

7L29 4 Chairman: Have you seen one of the crrcular*? *o; but Mr Mau tolo me I could 
mention' his name, and I have been told by officers of the union that such a thing has occurred. 
7I3U. By Mr. Niehon: In what, way do vou regret the issue of the circular? If the farmers had 
accepted' the terms of the Colonial Sugar "Keiining Company, it would have thrown the whole labour 
market in Mackay into confusion, and" the local men would have, been thrown out of employment tor 
this crushing. 

7131 . Did the farmers not accept the scheme? I am pleased to say they did not, thereby saving the 
storekeepers hundreds of pounds. _ 

7132 Where were the Colonial Sugar Refilling Company going to get the gansrs from ? in rom the 
south. No place was mentioned, but I think lltcy were going to get them from the Richmond I and the 
Tweed. I have brought this matter under jour notice, because you will get the same thing ahead of you. 
I would draw your attention to a paragraph in the Worker, and also to one in the Trinity Times, of Cairns, 
relating to the unemployed at the Mossman, and to the trouble between the mills and the Chinese at 
Hambledon, Cairns. 

7133. By the Chairman: Have you any other suggestion ? I believe that the Government should form 
a labour bureau. 

7134. Do you think it would be a eood thing? Yes ; it would be a very good thing. 

7135. Have you not ?ot one in Mackay ? Before the workers believe in it, they will have to alter the 
whole system of ihe dicers in Queensland. 

71^(5. A Vhat means do you suggest to alter it ? Well, there is no understanding between the worker 
and ihe employer of labour, and whether rightly or wrongly the worker has come to the opinion that the 
otficer is biassed. 

7l;i7. Do you speak of any individual officer ? I speak of every officer in the North of Queensland. 
713s. Tho worker has come to the opinion that the officer in charge is biassed against the worker in 
favour of the employer ? Yes. 

7130. They think he d«es net try to get good terms for the worker? Yes. 

7140. By Air. Hielstn : Good terms as to wages ? The feeling is that the officers wish to encourage 
kanaka labour. 

7141. Tl ai is simply a surmise? I am not giving my own opinion. I hare known Mr. Hornbrook since 
he has been here, iu;d I hnve nothing against him, hut it is ihe ays 1 em that I am against. 

7112 Ai'c j on »ufirt' why men do not go to the labour bureau ? That is the leasun. 
714:}. Tl'iy think the officer in idiarge is too much interested in kanaka labour ? They have no faith in 
him. I am nol alluding to the head of the deparluient in Brisbane. I am alluding to the officers in the 
North. 1 do not know much about the officers in ihe South. I believe if there were new officers 
appointed, and they were in touch with the farmers and the Woikers' Union, they would do an immense 
amount of good, 'ike whole of the information requirtd could be gathered together aud forwarded to 
the Federal Government, who would in turn send it around ihe colonies*, and it would then save a lot of 
trouble. 

7144. By Mr. Paget : It has been suggested, as one reason why the workers do not register at the 
bureau, that the officer in charge distributes relief , and good men do not care to go t here in case it is 
thought that ihey are obtaining relief? There £ire some men who look on it in that light. 
7.145. ll Ikis been suggested ihat ibe two departments should he separated— Do you think that would be 
of aoine. help ? 1 do not think so. 1 believe that ihe whole of ihe officers coniiecled w ith the kanaka 
department thculd be shifted from all those places to make them any good. J am speaking wilhout any 
animosity in the matter at all. 

71 10. You think the officers of the Polynesian Department should not administer the labour bureau ? 
That is it. 

7117. You said there would be a sufficiency of labour in the district this year— What about next year, 
and the succeeding years, "hen a certain number of Labourers have to leave who are now working in the 
sugar iudustry ? 1 believe that if 4,00t kanakas leave Queensland, then 3,000 white men will be sufficient 

to till 1 lie gap. 

7148. Seventy-five per cent? Yes. 

7149. By Mr. Niehon : We want to know, first, are the men here to do it? They could be brought here 
within a week. 

7150. By the Chairman : Where from? All over the Oniony. We could get 3,000 white men from 
Quec-ntdiind. 

71.51. By Air. Nielson: Do you think that a properly organised labour bureau existing in every centre- 
not only in the sugar districts, but in every centre in Queensland— would enable the bringing togelherof 
alt of Ihese men ? Yes, provided th.-t the labour unions and farmers' unions, and all other bodies, are in 
touch with them. I should propose one little item <m that matter. I suggest that the whole of the 
Crown lands in thts dmtr.ct be opened for selection. There is land on the top of the Eungella Ranges— 
thousands of acres ot the finest land in the world. Then on this side of the range we have the Seaforth 
lislale, right up to the land we hare been talking about. Tin n we have got St. Helen's I saw where 
the Minister for Agriculture ha* been inquiring for land for settlement under the Special Agricultural 
Selections Act. J saw where he u;is inquiring from the L.uds Department in Cairns, and was surprised 
to una that they did net have an acre of land. I suggest thai these lands be thrown open as a labour 
colony, to supply the whole of the labour for the N.rlli of Queensland. 

71511. By Mr. Paget : Under what terms and conditions? Under the Agricultural Selections Act Then 
I have no objection to throwing open some of the land under the ordinary rules. 
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7153. By Mr, Nulvm : You think the foundation of a labour colony i n a good centre would b e of J- 
advantage ? \es ; because you always have the labour at hand, aud you would have no trouble in the Harrington, 
world. J , — — a_ — N 

7154. By Mr. Paget: And to induce men to settle on the land you include Seaforth ? I have got a 2iA P ril,l906. 
particular use for Seaforth directly. 

7155. By Mr. Nielson : Seaforth would be a good place to m.-ike salt ? I have a better use for it thun 
that._ 1 suggest that Seaforth, with Port Newry included, should be thrown open as a village settlement 
—a fishermen s nllage settlement. The Government should supply fWiing-lnckle, netB, and boats. 

7156. A nd bait? Mo ; but fruit trees and seeds. 

7157. By Mr. Paget : Will that provide sugar-workers ? I hope you will excuse an old man for having 
an ambitious idea. Before I die, 1 wish to see the Queensland coast, right from Cape York tothe Tweed 
Eiver, guarded by coastguards of some kind. We have 7,000 miles of coasiline in Australia, and we have 
no watchdogs of any sort. 

7158. By the Chairman: You think that if a ishing population was settled tliere, the young fellows would 
take the ae* ? Yes. 

7159. By Mr, Paget: And those inland would work in the euneields? Yes, and grow other crops in 
between. 8 

7160. By the Chairman: Is there anything else you could help us with? I believe that the whole of 
the kanakas should be shifted, in accordance with the Act, at once, unless they;ire half-castes or exempted 
by the authorities. 

7161. L>o you realise that they might be shifted to a place where there would be nothing to eat? The 
islands may not have food enough for the occasion, but the Act was passtd five years ago, and the 
Government must be prepared for it. Lust year the Commonwealth Government gave £148,000 by way 
of bonus to the canegrowers, and, when there is a contract between tho Government and tbeeanegrowera 
it should be carried out honestly, and any obstacles the farmers put in the way of deporting the kanakas 
will recoil on their own beads. 

71(52. But you do not want to injure the kanaka in any way or starve him ? Nothing of the kind. 
716.3. Would it not be i-ecessary to use a little caution as to numbers in sending them away? I would 
keep thoroughly to the Act, an* make the Queensland Government get the Federal Parliament to select 
three oi four islands and land the kanakas in those places. 

7161-. How would you feed them ? Queensland or the Commonwealth would supply them with food. 
?165. By Mr. Paget : Would you have them landed on three or four islands and then distributed to their 
homes from there? Queensland, for the sake of not falling out with the taxpayer who is paying the 
bonus, should land 1hem on islands picked out by the Federal Minister or by the Commonwealth 
Parliament. I would force no man, woman, or child to go back to their islands. They could settle on 
those selected islands, and all the young males could be turned into a naval brigade to act as coastguards 
for the defence of their own country. 

7166. liy tlit Chairman : Do you know of any island that would be available for such a purpose ? 1 
would not lilie to suggest any. 

7167. It would have to be an island that did not belong to anybody else? A federal island. 
71658. Do you mean an island along the coast ? No ; in their own islands. 

7169. By Mr. Paget : The Federal Government do not own their islands ? We own a great many 
of them. 

7170. They are under British protection, but not under the Commonwealth ? The Commonwealth owns 
British New Guinea. 

7171. By the Chairman : Do you not think the natives of New Guinea would have a good deal to say 
about landing a large number of other islanders there? I do not know much about the islands, but 
there must be a lot of islands there. 1 am considering the matter from the point of view of the farmers' 
benefit. If they act fairly and squarely with the Federal Parliament it will be to their advantage, 
otherwise they may lose the bonus. 

7172. By Mr. Paget : You said that you would not deport Polynesian half-castes— There are very few of 
them in Queensland ? Not many. 

7173. There are a number of islanders who came to Queensland as single men, who have since married 
women belonging to other islands, aud they have children born in Queensland and in attendance at our 
State schools- What would you do with them? I would put them on these islands I have spoken of and 
teach them there. I would supply them, as well as ihe village setth ment I spoke of, with nets and seeds, 
and put the whole lot under tho Naval Department of the Federal Government, who could make it a 
recruiting ground for tho protection of the islands. 

7174. By the Chairman: Would white saijurs like to mess with black men? There would he no white 
sailors there. Thoy would be just like the West Indiau regiments of blacks, who are not as good men as 
the kanakas. 

7175. By Mr. Paget : It has been suggested on several occasions that a system of references, such as 
exist in connection with the pastoral industry, might be initiated in connection with the sugar industry-- 
What is your opinion about that? That system is a curse to the workers. It has done more mischief 
than anything 1 know of. 

7176. You do not approve of it ? I do not. . 

7177. Some of your representatives have approved of it? The unions in general do not approve of it. 
It causes men to" give wrong names, and gives rise to a lot of trouble. Pastoralists have been accused— 
rightly or ivrongly- of putting private marks on these references, which are known to the other 
pastoralists. I am glad to see that the system "is dead out West. 



Emanoel Dahe:, Cane Farmer, examined : 

7178. By the Chairman.: What area of land have you got? About 1,040 acres. 

7179. How much have you under cane? 35 acres at present. 

7180. How much did you cut last year? 25 acres. 

7181. Do you know what tonnnge you got ? 1 do not keep a record of these tilings, 

7182. Did you cut it b v white or black labour ? By white labour. 

7183. By contract or day labour? Day labour, 
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E.Dark. 7181 What did you pay? 25s. a week, and found „.„ f „i T 

7185. Have yon any difficulty in getting labour at that pnce ? JN o ; I got all the men I wanted. I 
2lA p riJ,19»6. could have got ten or fifteen men if I had wanted them. 

7180. Were they good men ? Yes-, I never had any trouble with the men. 

7187 Do you see the floating labour pass here ? Tea ; sometimes I meet ten in a day along the track. 

7188. Is there 8 uch a proportion of wasters among them aa they say ? Last year there was the best class 
of labour I ever saw come into the district. „ ,^ . . . 

7189. By Mr. Paget: There was a distinct improvement? les ; there was an improvement in the class 
of men wanting work- ,., , - nr *. o mi. 

7190. By the Chairman: From what part t»f the country did they come from— South or West i They 
came from the South. , _ T . T . 

7191. They were not Western workers? No ; they were not shearers. _ Nearly every man I met wanted 
canecutting, and some of them said they preferred canecutting to anything else. 

7192. Do you think therw is likely to be a shortage of labour this year? INo. I think there will be a 
surplus of labour. . , ... 

7193. In spite of the fact that there is an additional area of cane registered ? Yes, there will be a 
surplus in fmite of that. . , 

7194. Do yu think the cry about the scarcity of labour is a wolf cry ? Yes, it is a wolf cry. It m the 
policy of the old black howlers to make thicgs as black as possible. There is no occasion for all the 
howl about it. 

7195. By Mr. Paget : Was there a large proportion of Western workers in this district last year i lee. 

7196. Were they good workers ? Yes, they were a good class of men, 

7197. The conditions in the West have been bad ? Yes. 

7198. The conditions there are improving now owing to the good seasons, and there will consequently be 
more work ? 1 suppose there will ; but there are plenty there to do the work. 

7199. Do you think that the improved conditions in the West will be likely to keep men there who used 
to come to the coast in bad times ? No ; they prefer working in the canefields to working in the West. 

7200. You think that the cane work will attract them? Ves; they told me that cane work is the 
healthiest work they ever tackled, and they consider that hoeing and chipping work is just a pleasure. 
A lot of men told me that. 

7201. By Mr. Nielson : The cane work was easier ? Yes. 

7202. By Mr. Paget: What about canecutting and loading — Have they given an opinion about thai 
work as against work in the West, such as shearing and tanksioking? They do not work as hard at 
canecutting as they have to work in the West. I do not call sugar-cane cutting hard work. 

7203. By the Chairman: What about the loading ? I do not consider ih.it hard work. I never heard 
anyone yet lini fault, although they had the chance of doing it. There is an odd waster comes along, 
but the average men — that is, the good men — never Und fault with canecutting and loading, and they 
consider it is not hard work. 

7204. By Mr. Nielson : Were there not a lot of men here from the Clermont district ? Yes ; I knew 
them. 1 came from Clermont myself. 

7205. What occupation were they following ? Digging. Two brothers here took up land, and settled 
down. One was married, and one was single. 

7206. Amongst the men with whom you had personal conversation, did they desire to settle on a bit of 
land ? Yes. They say to the men on the land here, " You seem to be the only men who can afford to 
have a comfortable time." 

7207. By Mr. Paget : They would really like to be in a position to have a home of their own ? Yes. 
There are three men here now. One took off a crop last year, and another has settled this year. Two 
of them are brothers. All three of them are Clermont men. But the men have said to me that it 
appears that the growers do not wish to use the land, but they would sooner have the blackf ellow or 
Chinaman here. They will not give it to white men, because they do not go hat in hand like Chinamen. 

7208. By Mr. Nielson: Have you any experience of farming land with black labour? Yes, and a bad 
experience it was. I started with black labour, and it was the worst start I ever made. 

7209. How long did you have them ? I had them three years atro. 

7210. Their wages were less than you pay to white men ? Their wages were £30 a year. 

72L1. How did they compare with white labour ? If you have white men and pay them a good wage, then 
the white iran will pay you as much as two, and sometimes tk-ee, kanakas, and what the white man does 
he will do properly. The nigger will never do it properly. I have seen the kanakas chipping and hoeing 
cane, and in two days it will require going over again. 

7212. Kanakas require some superintendence ? Yes, if yau have two kanakas you have to superintend 
them. It would be better to do the work youi'self than to hit black labour do it. A good many like 
kanakas, but I do not. 1 never had any ^ood out of them, and I never saw any good come from them. 
The men who hire the largest numbers of kanakas are the worst-off men. I know men who up till last 
year could not afford to hire anything but kanakas. They could not hire white men, and they were forced 
to have kanakas, and kanakas were sent to them. Scores of small growers do that. 

7213. You mean that ttiey get behind, and the kanaka is forced on to them ? Yes. 

7214. Who does that ? The mill*, or whoever they arc indebted to. 

ll\ 5 : l" 8 ?, mC £ a8es the landlord of the tenant farmer ? Yes, even they will make them have kanakas. 
/ 216. By Mr. Paget : Do you mean that the landlord has kanakas engaged himself, and gives them to 
the tenant, fanner ? Yes, he will. ' 5 

Inl' i y ¥/' ^ idson -- rrhe J d ° th at everywhere by paying 3s. a day per head ? The T do it everywhere. 
7*18. By Mr. Paget: Have you any personal experience of the system? Yes; they forced kanakas 
on to me. 

7219 That is the people who were financing you ? Ye* ; the Racecourse mill. I asked for money to 
pay for white labour, and they said "No They said if I took kanakas they would guarantee them and 
see them paid. The Racecourse mill offered me the men eleven years ago. Since then I only went to 
the Raeecourso mill one year, and got clear of it. I got clear of the kanakas, and since then I have 
got a Bhare m the Marian. 

7220. I low lone have you been growing cane ? Eleven years. 

7221. By the Chairman: You have no anxiety about labour in the future ? JSo 

l 2 ll' J? a fT DeFer , h * d occasion t0 g° t0 the labour bureau, for instance ? " I have more reason to 
keep out ot the way of the men, 
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7223. Does a road run near your property ? Yes. It is the main road from here to Proserpine and E. 
Bo wen. f—^*- 

7224. Did you Bee if many of these men were very hard up? Tes, they were very hard up. 21 April 

7225. Hare you ever had men asking for food ? Thousands of them — I can safely say thousands. 

7226. They would be heading for the North? Yes, for Proserpine. They say there are too many 
kanakas here. J J 

7227. Is there much labour walking about now ? I met three or four strong, healthy.looking fellows 
this morning. You can see them every day. 

7228. Meu walking about like that are men down on their luck ? Yes. 

7229. Do you think it would be a good thing if in the large centres there were some sort of resting 
house where these men could be supplied with food to enable those who are weak to recover themselves? 
Yea. 

7230. Do you think they would use it? Yes. 

7231. They would not loaf on it and abuse it? No. 

7232. Do you think it would be an improvement to have a place where a man could rest for a bit ? Yes. 
All he wants is a roof over his head during the wet season instead of living to camp under the trees. 

7233. By Mr. Nielson: Would that not assist the operations of the labour bureau, as the officer in 
charge would always know where to find men looking for work? It would be a good thing. It would 
save the poor fellows from walking scores of miles. 

7234. By the Chairman: It has been suggested to us that when a man comes off a long tramp he is not 
fit to do a day's work until he has had a rest ? That is so. 

7235. By Mr. Paget : Would it be advisable to do that if the labour bureau were well organised ? 
Yes ; it would be a good thing for bot;h employer smd worker. 

7236. By the Chairman : Ts there anything else you think would ho of use to us ? I see that in 
Bundaberg one farmer suggested that men should get certi6cates from their employers. I think it 
would be a good thing if the boss got a certificate from his late employee. 

7237. You do not approve of the system ? I do not. 

7238. By Mr. Nielson : If a man wants a reference, there is nothing to preveut him getting it ? He 
canget it in a few days. You want to get references for the boss and not for the man. 

7239. By the Chairman : Do you know the country up at Fort Cooper? No. 

7240. By Mr. Paget : Do you know the Eungella country ? No. 

7241. Do you know the Silent Grrove lands? Yes. 

7242. By the Chairman : Would it be a good thing to settle people on that land ? That is what we want 
done. 

7243. Perhaps there would be nothing for them to ilo? Let them grow a bit of cane. 

7244. Could they do anything with maize and potato >s if they grew them ? There is always a marketfor 
them. They are big items here. 

7245. Men takiug up those lands could work sometimes on their own holdings, and sometimes work for 
the cnuegrowers ? Yes. 

7246. What sized areas would you suggest ? I believe in workers' areas of about 5 acres. 

7247. Do ynu think that area is big enough ? ^uite big enough. A man could keep a couple of cows, 
and grow vegetables; and, if he wants anythinglargcr than that, let him strike out. If he is a worker, he 
does not want much. 

7248. You would uot want him to be a worker all his life — you would like him to be in the same position 
as yourself ? Yes. Well, let him strike out when he wants to be something larger. 

7249. By Mr. Nielson : Have you come much in contact with kanakas of lite years — in the way of 
yarning to them ? Not for a long lime. I always consider the smell is too strong for me. 

7250. Can you tell me why the " boys " have not becu going home as their agreements have expired ? They 
are decoyed into leasing land, and they have been made to believe that, it they are using a piece of land, 
they will not be sent home. 

7251. How have you discovered this ? I have discovered it from meu who have had talks with kanakas. 

7252. Can you suggest any means for deporting the kanakas expeditiously at the end of the year ? The 
only thing I can snggest is that they should be mustered up, put on a boat, and sent off. . 

7253. By Mr. Paget : Have you given any thought to the food supply on the islands they are to be sent 
to ? If a few are landed at each island, I hare no doubt there wili be plenty of food for them. "Boys " 
used to tell me they always had an abundant supply of food. You need not be afraid of lauding twenty 
" boys " on an island. 

7254. The evidence goes to show that on Malayta the islanders have not got an abundance of food, and 
that they live from haud to mouth— Cau you suggest how 3,000 islanders can be landed there without 
inhumanity ? I am not going to make any suggestion, although, if they are taken back, I think they 
will find tucker when they get there. If not, send down enough to keep then until they get food. Do 
anything to get rid of them. We don't want Lhem here. 

7255. By the Chairman : la the interests of humanity, <ve must make some provision for them ? Take 
a supply of food down with them. -Find out, first, whether there is a supply of food there 

7256. You think it would be better to feed them there than feed them here ? Yes. 

7257 By Mr. Nielson: As 5,000 or 6,000 islanders cannot be deported in a week, it was auggested in 
Mackay that those who did not get away soon shuuld be allowed tu re-engage for a short period? I 
would not allow Any more to re-engage. I would close all the Pacific Island offices. 

7258. The " boys" who do not get away immediately will be out of w«rk, and they might become a 
danger to the settlers— Mow would you deal with them ? T would allow farmers to engage them from 
week to week. 

7259. By Mr. Paget : You wou)d not allow re-engagement? Not for six mouths or three months. 

7260. No time was stated ; the suggestion was made to stop the islanders becoming a menace to the pubh'e 
peace and safety ? Let them work in such a way that they can be taken away at a day's notice 

7261. By Mr. Niehon : Would you let them work at any kind of a job ? No ; only tropical agriculture. 

7262. Then you would not get the bonus on your cane ? There are plenty who have not registered for 
the bonus, so that it would not make much difference to them. 
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E. Dark. 7 263. By tU Chairman: How would you view a suggestion to send the islanders iuto the Northera 

N part of the State and ..llow them tn tngatfo for sit or twelve months until they could be sent home ? 

21 April, IMS. Ship them r^lit off. I would not allow them tn enter the North at all. 

7<>64 5vi»fr /W: Another suggestion was that some dep.ls should be formed-say, three .n a 
Strict like this-an,l keep the islanders in the district until they can be sent home.-Probably you 
prefer your idea of allowing thetn to work from week to week ? Yes ; they would be earning the,r own 

726=?' What do vou think should be done with married kanakas? They should all go home together I 
do not look on a white woman who marries a kanaka as a white woman at all. A very respectable lady 
in this district said to me that they ought to be taken out to sea and dumped overboard. 

Edwabd Hogan, Cane Farmer, examiued : 
E. Hogan. 7266 . By the Chairman What are you ? A cane farmer. 
f- — — \ 72t>7. Where do von reside ? Here at present. I have three farms- 
21April,l90G. 726S. By Mr. Niels on: Do you only cultivate on one place ? On two places. 

7269. by the Chairman : Are they here? One is at M'irani, and oue 'fs at Eton. 

7270. What is t h e area o f y our farm a t Mirani ? 360 acres. 

7271. How much of tbat is under cane? About 35 acres. 

7272. By Mr. Paget: You are only getting it into cultivation? Yes. 

7273. By the Chairman : Is the rest of it cane land? About 130 acres is good cane land. 
727 i. Did you cut any cane last year off that farm ? Yes ; about 3tO tons. 

7275. Did you cut it by white or black labour? White labour. 

7276. By day work, or by contract ? It was chiefly done by family labour. 

7277. Did you employ anyone to help you? No; the employment I gave was chiefly in clearing the 
land. 

7278. Did you clearby contract ? Yes ; it cost me 10s. 6d. an acre to clear last year. 

7279. What is the area of vour farm at Eton ? 160 acres. 

7280. Did vou cut anything there last year ? Yes ; but I could not say how much. It was mixed up. 

7281. By Mr. Paget : Was it cut by family labour ? Yea. 

7282. By the Chairman : Do you anticipate any shortage of labour this year Y I think there will be a 
shortage. 

7283. By Mr. Paget : I presume you are registered ? Yes, 

7284. By the Chairman : Why do you anticipate a shortage of labour ? If people want work they will 
tackle anything ; but this year they want weekiy wages instead of contract work, and the tendency with 
weekly uages is to do less work for more money. 

7285. Yuu think there is a superfluity of labour now ? I believe it will be short in the crushing season. 
Last year I could get men to take contract work ; this year they want weekly work. 

7286. What would be the best means of supplying the shortage you anticipate? We want more 
immigrants or black labour. 

7287 Assuming that you cannot get black labour, would you favour immigration? Yes. 

7288. To what country would you look for immigrants ? If you wish to get my opinion, I think this ia 
only a fad, andthut black labour will be introduced again. We are giving white labour a fair trial, though. 

7289. But von do not believe it will succeed ? I do not think it will. 

7290. By Mr. Paget : You are prepared to give white labour a fair trial, and pay the neu fair wages, too ? 
Yes. 

7291. By Mr. Neihon : For what reason do you think it will not be successful ? It will not leave any 
profit at the wasjes, taking good and bad seasons together. 

7292. By the Chairman : Even with the bonus ? The bouus has simply led men to charge that extra, 
unless you do your work with your own labour. 

7293. By Mr. Paget : In ortler to pay tie wagrs now proposed to be paid to white men, do you think it 
necessary that the present bouuty system should he continued? Yes ; to give it a fair trial. 

729t. Ia the bounty system a necessity to enable ynu to pay such wages to white growers? Yes ; you 
could never pay them wit hout the liounty. The industry would not stand it with dry seasons. 

7295. "What is the difference in the wages paid now and those which were psikl before there was any 
protection ? There is a big difference. The best time for labour in the Maekay district was when 
sugar was £30 a ton. Then the wages paid were 27s. 6d. a week. 

7296. When was that ? In 1*B1. 

7297. By the Chairman: Sugar was then £30 per ton ? Yes ; and £35 per ton. 

7298. Are the white workers berne paid better wages under white labour conditions for sugar-growing 
than they were before the white labour bounty was given ? Oh, yes ; they are paid more at the present 
tnne. 1 

7299. By Mr. Nielson: And the farmer is paid more for his cane now thau when sugar was £30 per 
ton ? les; but he has io hand it over in wages. 

7300. By Mr. Paget : But it amounts to the same thin* ? Yes. 

7301. By Mr.Niehon : If it amounts to the same thing it is all right ? I n some cases the wages are the 
biggest part or the transaction. ^ 

7302. By Mr. Pnynt : Are you appearing this .-.fternoon as the representative of the Farmers' 
AMOcaation r Y es, as the chairman of the Mirani branch and vice-chairman of the combined association. 
730.1 You recogn.se that he *edVra Act says that a cei-tain number of isJandem may be deported this 
year, and you know that that would lead to a very serious shortage in the labour supply » Yes 
73W ^ Is your associatin g an associat.on taki.g any steps to replace those men after they have been 
sent awav r Ihey hnve taken n» steps so far. 

7305. Have they discussed the matter ? Not generally. They have taken no steps whatever. 
2p ^r^^^^f ™ U1,he ^ te in employment in other Uu.trie. to nil up the 

d " 



Z I'lnt ' \IT lit ^ "if?* Tu" Uie State in employment in other indu^trie* to fill up the 

ap that there will be ,., Queensland ? Those near the townships "will be all nght, but there will be « 
iffaculty tor places at a durance to get suitable labour 

luli D °J m "■!' t} ? MaCkay di l tri ' Ct at a d ' wtn,,ue • Yes > ifc f 1>om *l>e bigger rentrcs ; and ev en in 
Blackay they m>\ get more men than we will get out here. 
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7308. We had a witness this morning who lives in this district, and be says he can get as many men as he E. Hog an. 

bkes, ant! a great many more if he wishes? In some places vou can »et men \ 

730.). in this immediate district? There are some men Who fixed up their cane-cutting contracts in 21 April, laoii. 
March and they say that they have got all the men they want. 

7310. But this Ma* a uages man ? You can get plenty of men. 

7311. This gentleman mi'hI nil fhe rneu w e re men who were quire willing to do the work, and quite able 
to doit!' Men will say things like that. 

7 i! 12 l ?J €} \ aitmc, ' >l ■ Ar e you near a main road ? Not very far off. There seem to be more men 
about this year than there were last year. 

7313. By Mr. Paget : What stamp of men are they— Are thev better than the men who previously 
came into the district ? Some o f them. This is the slack season. 

7314. »id you have a conversation with these men as to whether thev would like to settle down in the 
sugar districts on tlie homestead areas? Many told me that they would settle down So far as I saw, 
they said dur ln g the mght that they would settle down to work ; but next morning thev were not readv. 
In some cases two or three days' rations were S iven to the men, and then they recused to work. 

7315. Have you made use of the Labour Bureau in tovrn at all? No. 

73L6. You know, of ciourso, thit there is a Labour Bureau ? I do not know much about it, 

7317. You never hud occasion to m n ke use of it ? I advertise for men. I never use the Labour 
Bureau. 

7318. You have not applied to the officer in charge of the bureau? No. 

7319. If the Labour Bureau was made a more live institution for the benefit of employers and employees, 
do you not think some good might come out of it ? Yes ; it might be some good, but all the same the 
bureau sends out men and does not know whether they are good, bad, or indifferent. Somethiu^ should 
be done to make the men who do not want to work do something. 

7320. How would you do that — oftVr some suggestion? I do not know. In some parts they make 
them work. Xo man likes doing too much work, and I do not like to do too much myself. 

7321. At the siune time you ore a real li^rd worker? Yes ; and I can get away from it sometimes. 

7322. To come h\ck to the Labour Bureau : A large number of men are required in this industry — 
Suppose there is a demand tor Uventy, thirty, forty, or fifty men, do you not think it would he an 
excellent thiug if the officer in charge of the bureau could put his hand on a number of men in the 
Clermont, Rockhainpton, or Townsvillo districts, and be able to supply that demand at once? We used 
to get men from Rockhatnpton, and half of them were suitable, but the rest were no good. 

7323. How did they get here — Did the men pay their passages ? If they suited, the master paid their 
passages. 

7324. And their return passages also? Yes. Part of them were good and part no good. 

7325. What did they work at ? Canecutting. 

7326. But how did it work out? It worked all right. Mr. Archer, who got them, seemed to be 
satisfied. 

7327. Aud did they return to Rockhatnpton after the season was over? Yes, and nearly all came back 
again. 

7328. Mr. Archer paid their passages to Mackay ? Yes ; and back to Rockhatnpton again if they were 
good. 

7329. If they worked a fair time? He paid both ways ; hut if not, he stopped their passage or part 
of it. 

7330. Have you ever got any men under agreement, or in any other way, from the Boutheru cities, and 
paid or guarauteed their passages? No ; I have not. 

7331. by Mr. Nielson -. When you advertised for men did you get any applications at all ? Yes ; I got 
one or two, but they were for weekly work. 

7332. Did they object to the priceB you were offering? No ; but they wanted to be paid by the week. 
They would not take it by contract at all. 

7333. And you would not pay weekly wages ? No. 

7334. Then you were a tie on the question ? I do not hnow. 

7335. If you think you had the right to refuse to pay them weekly wages, I suppose they had the right 
to refuse to work for you by contract? No one should refuse contract work. 

7336. By the Chairman : Did they refuse because they thought you would not give enough ? They 
wanted weekly wages. 

7337. By Mr. Nithon : Perhaps they did n»t know what the job was worth ? They had seen the job 
before. The difference between a weekly job and contract work is this : if they take a contract, they 
intend to make uioney out of it ; but when they ask for a weekly wage, they intend to loaf. It is no use 
beating about the bush, and that is my opinion on the matter. 

7338. You have been working in the canefields? Yes. 

7339. Was that the game you were up to then ? It was the game with some of them. When I am not 
incline! to work 1 am not there at all. I always do my share of the work. 

7340. And are you the only man who does any work ? No ; there are plenty more. 

7341. I am sure you do not think that every man out of a job is a bad man ? No. 

7342. You think there are some good men in the country who tire not doing anything just now ? Yes ; 
I suppose there are. 

7343. There are many of them about here just now ? No. 

7344. Do you expect a large number of men to be camped about here in the off seasoD ? No ; I do not 
expect them to be camped at all. 

7345. What do you expect them to be doing? What they can get. 

7-346. Do you expect the men to remain about here in the off season if there is no work to be got? 
There is work to be got. 

7H47. By the Chairman : Can you find contract work for them ? Yes. 
73ig. By Mr. Nitlson ■. Are they finding work now ? Yes. 
7310. You have got me n working for vou now ? Yes. 

735(J. Do you want any more ? Not just now, but I shall want them afterwards. 
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E. Hogan. 735l . If the f ariner8 cannot employ the men. they hare to go somewhere else in the off season, have 
/ — \ they not? This is the off season now. 

2lAprU,i906.7352. And have the men not gone somewhere else because theyJcould not get work here-Is it not 
because they could not get regular employment that they have left this distr.ct ? No 

7353. What do the men do in the slack time of the year ? Just camp m their tents. 1 have known 
men who only work in the crushing season. 

7354. Can thev earn enough in the crushing season to support them for the rest of the year ? Yes. 

7355. Do you think the men who were here last crushing season will come back again." les. 

7356. You are not afraid of missing the men who came last year ? No ; the majority have come. 

7357. Have any new ones come? No. . 

7358. Do you think there Trill be any new ones this year ? I here might be, but I would like to know 
where they are coming from. _, , ,. , .. 
7350. I would like to know if you can give me an idea what your Farmers Association really does discuss 
when it meets ? I do not think I am here to do that. 

7360. I would like to know, because it seems that the most important thing that concerns you you never 
mention— you have never discussed the question of labour at all ? We have never done so. 

7361. You have not discussed it yet ? We have discussed nothing yet except the wages. 

7362. Do you not think you should have discussed the men first and the wages afterwards ? Do you 
mean immigration ? 

73G3. 1 mean getting men? Yes. 

7364. By Mr. Paget : Is it not likely that the fixed rates will be likely to attract them ? Do you mean 
to say that one district should rob another ? I do not see much in that. 

7365' But you have agreed to the scale ? That is all right ; and I think it is a very liberal scale. 

7366. You have not discussed the question of getting men for the reason that the scale of wages 
proposed is such as to attract men ? We do not know what to do. It is generally regarded as a Govern- 
ment affair to find labour. 

7367. By Mr. Itielson : You are not waiting for the Government to do something for you ? I do not 
know whether you expect the farmers to band together and start immigration themselves. You might 
say they did not get a desirable class. 

7368. By the Chairman : Did you ever try the nominated system of immigration ? Yes ; but after I 
sent the passage-money home they did not come. They went to Canada, or somewhere else. 

7369. By Mr. flielson : Did you not offer them enough inducement ? I could not tell stories. I painted 
things as> they were, so that they should not be able to grumble afterwards. 

7370. If you nominated a friend, do you think you could induce him to come here ? He would go to 
Canada. 

7371. Why? They have better land laws. 

7372. They can get land here at 2s. 6d. an acre ? They are going to Canada all the same. 

7373. B y the Chairman : Is that not because Canada is nearer to the old country ? Men who have been 
here are in Canada now. 

737i. By Mr. Paget: The fact that Canada is only 3,000 miles away is an attraction to immigrants from 
the old country ? It is an attraction, but it is no attraction to the man who grows cane here. 

7375. By Mr. Niehon : The majority of the canegrowers in this district are farmers, and not 
planters? Yes. 

7376. There are very few small growers who have any kanakas ? That is so. 

7377. Most of them have not had any for several years Y That is correct. 

7378. How do they manage to get on ? With their own lahour it is quite easy. 

7379. How have those managed who have no labour but their own ? They do not manage so well 

7380. None of them ? A t least their profits are not so large. 

7381. Still they are making a success of it ? Some are and some are not. 

7382. We have met a good many who say they are ? Oh, yes. 

7383 Have you any reason for thinking tha.t t here will be a shortage of labour, beyond the fact that 
there are more people registered for bounty this year? 1 do not see so many men looking for work 
as in other years. I do not know what labour you have in Kockhampton, Brisbane, and other places, 
but men in Rockliampton are a long way off —they are no good here. 

738+. People have come further than from Rockhampton looking for work — they have come from New 
South Wales ? Yes. 

7385. So far as you know, there may be plenty in other places? Yes ; but they do not appear to be 
here iu comparison with previous years. 

7386. By Mr. Paget : Are you aware that at the end of L091 there were over 200 employers of kanakas 
in the Mackay district? Yes ; but there are not so m;my now. The kanakas have been paid off. 

7387. How many less are there than there were at the end of 1904 ? There would be a good few less, 
but I have not the b'g u r s. They have paid off the kanakas to secure the bounty. 

7388. That is during this year ? Yes. «f course, the white labour system is only in its infancy. They 
have imt had much experience of it. 

7389. The difference cannot be so very astounding, because, on 31st December, 1904, there were 1 260 
kanakas in the district, and we are told that at the present time there are over 900 in employment ?' It 
would not be such a big difference, but 1 know there are a few who have been paid off 

7390. You have to take into consideration, iu speaking of this district, that: after this' year there wilt be 
a gap of 900 men to be filled up, so that it is worth your while to look out for sources of supply— Yo 
association might c ons,der the matter ? Yes ; but I have no suggestions to make 
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employ kanakas to-day ? No. 



J> nr «• i n ■ ' "« lu wane. 

JSy Mr JSietton : Can you give a rough idea of the number of people there are in the district who 
V kanakas to-dav ? No. r r 
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(Eton.) 

MONDAY, 23 APRIL, 1906. 
Present : 

Mr. E. A . RANKING, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. P. NIELSON, M.L.A. 
Eicturd Dempset Ddbne, Cane Farmer, examined: 

7392. By the Chairman : What are you ? lama cauegrower in the Eton district. E 

7393. What is the area of your farm ? 500 acres. 

7394. How much of that ia under cane c ultiv.it ion ? I cut 80 acres last year. % 

7395. By Mr. Paget • What is your total cultivation ? J have 220 aerea (hat are fit for cultivation. 

7396. By the, Chairman : What tonnage did you get from your h» acres hist year? 1,000 tons. 

7397. Did you cut it by white labour or black'labour ? Black labour. 

73«8. Have you any idea, what it cost you ? Homebueli cut it for mo with iheir kanakas. It cost me 
2s. Gd.per ton to cut it, lay the tramline, and load the cane on to the 1r;un, But the ratoons were very 
poor la«t year and hardly worth cutting, and that made an inroad into the cost. 

7399. You have had Home vears' experience in this wo r k ? Yes, I have had thirtv-five years' 
experience altogether, three of which were spent in Fiji, when I was managing a plantation "there. 

7400. Are you registered for th e bonus this year ? Tea, I have registered two farms. 

7401. "What area have you registered? About 420 acres. I have one farm of 80 acre M , which is not 
registered. I am using it as a grazing farm at present. 

7402. Are you employing white labour at the present moment ? Yes. 

7403. "What do you pay them ? £1 a week and find. 

7404. By Mr. Paget : For what class of work ? I pay tho?e wages to the ploughmen, and to the men 
planting cane and chipping. 

7405. By the Chairman : Do you find any difficulty at the present time in procuring the labour that you 
want ? Well, there is no difficulty in procuring a* certain class of labour, but there is a great difficulty 
in procuring labour of the right kind. 

740S. Thereis a great difficulty in getting the class of labour you want? Yea. 

7407. By Mr. Paget : That is what you term the agricultural labourer ? Yes, the agricultural 
labourer. 

7408. By the Chairman : Are you anywhere near a road where travellers can readily get at your 
property ? 1 am. 

7409. Are you on the main road? No, I am off the main road. 

7410. Are there many men looking for work? Not so many. 

7411. A proportion of them are not agricultural labourers ? If you engage some of tht j m you soon find 
outthat they are not agricultural labourers. 1 do not pay that tlie men do not try to do the work fair 
enough, but they have not (»ot the knack, and do not understand it. 

7412. When men like that do not understand the work, do they ever show any willingness to take a 
smaller wage until they acquire the knack of doing the work? The less they understand about it arid 
the duller they are the higher the wage they want, and if you talk about giving them a smaller wage they 
tell you to go to a warm corner and walk away, especially since the union has started. 

7413. The union has only recently started ? Yes, recently in Mackay. 

7414. By Mr. Paget : I would just like to ask you whether you fiud the class of labour available this year 
and those you had during last crushing season of a better stamp than what visited the district 
before ? You see, I have only gone in for white labour this year. I ouly registered in January last. 

7415. Then you are not in a position to say ? I only had ploughmen employed before. I had 
kanakaa doing everything except the ploughing. I am now testing the white labonr, and I cannot 
conscientiously say anything about it until I make a further test. I do not want to say anything against 
the white men, and I am not going to any anything either- for or agaiust until I have given it a trial. 

7416. Under the altered conditions you are prepared to give the new system a fair trial ? Certainly. 
I would not have registered il : I was not. I am prepared to give and take. 

7417. And without bias ? Yes, certainly. When I make up my mind to do a thing I go in for it 
wholesale. It was of my own free will that I registered to give it a trial, 

7418. By the Chairman -. Are you hopeful as regards the supply of suitable labour in the coming season ? 
I am not. It is all right this year, but in 1907, after the kanakas are deported, I cannot see where we 
are going to get sullicient labour to harvest our crops. We can get plenty to do the planting and the 
other part of the work, but with regard to the harvesting, speaking conscientiously I do not think that 
the labour will be available unless we get batches of immigrants from the old country. 

7419. By Mr. Paget: You say you do not think there will be sufficient labour available to get the crops 
off alter the end of this year, when the kanakas are to be deported under the Federal Act? Yea. 

7420. What is your reason for sayiug that? The sheep are now increasing in tin- West, and all the 
Western men who have been coming down here to work will remain in the Western distiii-ta. We have 
had a lot of Western men to work, and they have done the work well ; but they tell me that 
they would not harvest cane if they could get back their jobs in the West. They said that 
once things began to flourish out West, they would go back there, aud it seeuis as if things are improving 
out there now. 

7421. I might tell you that since we ha.ve been in Mackay we have had evidence which is the direct 
opposite to what you say ? I know you have, and I read it. I can giveyou the names of the Western men 
who have told me that they would sooner go back to the Western country. One shearer who worked for 
me ia an old townie of mine, and he told me. 

7422. There are other men who say that they would sooner work in the canefields than do 
Western work ? If you will allow me to say ao, I think we can get plenty of men from the other 
States if we only make it worth their while. If we gave them Is. an hour, and an eight-hour day, we 
would be able to get plenty of men ; but the sugar industry will not stand that. 
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R. D. Dunne. 7423. You are an oU colonist, and you have had a big experience in different parts of Australia ? Yes. 
i^T^H. 7«r^yof know of any agricultural industry in Australia that is protected, that pays its labour Is. RQ 
hour for an eight-hour day ? I do not. 

71'5. 5v ,Vr. .V,W, W * : Or that pavs it under any circumstances ? No; only navvy,ng_ 

742(3. Any agricultural industry? ' I do not know any agricultural industry that can afford to pay that 

ware, not even the suyar industry. , . r , , i n , 

7427. 5y iVr. i 5 *^ : You mentioned a short time ago that sve would have plenty of agricultural labour 
if we could get batches of immigrants from the old country ? Yes. 

7428. Can you Bu-wt how this can be done-What is the best way to overcome the labour difficulty? 
It you want th« truth v ou will have it, but I have n o suggestions t o offer. In the first place, I believe that 
if both ihe Commonwealth and State Government* were to do all they possibly could and ottered every 
inducement you would not get immigrants to oomc out here, because they have a horror or the 
Common wealth at the present time. 

7 ft i, Mr. Nirhun : How do you kuow Hue? I read it in the papers, 

f 430. I would advise you not to rely too much on what you read in the papers ? I know that they would 
sooner go to Canada 'and America 'than to Australia i believe they will couie here eventually. We 
might get them to come out here in small numbers at first, and then these men will write home to their 
friends and tell them how things are here. 

7431. And what then ? They mighr come in large numbers then- 
7132. Do you think conditions are favourable now ? No. 

7433. What is wrong with then ? I would not like to tell you. In the first place, the Commonwealth 
Government will noUet anyone come. They have the door locked, ami only open it when it suits them. 
Then there are some I'ellowa here with tnonW, but because they have a black skra they are trying to 
deport them. I will not ?av any more, as I ib not want to be ordered out. 

7434. Bi/ Mr. Payet . Can anything be done by farmers in the way of iudeuting friends, and getting 
them to come here and help them? I do nut ngree with that system at all. If they do not come of their 
own free will, nomination is no good. 

74-35. Bif Mr. Nietson - The nomination is only to enable them to get a cheaper passage? 'Well, Mr. 
Paijet nominated them, and thev left him in the lurch. 

7430, B\j Hi*. Chairman : Mr. Paget wai referring to people nominating their friends and acquaintances? 



But have you to pay out of your owu pocket ? 
7437. You pay £4 ? I do not believe that 



that system would work, uuless it is a very near relation that a 
farnu r could rely upon. I know a farmer not very far away, who brought out one of his relations, and 
as soon as lie came out lie left the man who brought lum out in the lurch, aud would not pay back what 
the farmer had paid. 

7438. Bi/ Mr. Niehon : Where did be go to ? To the nest man. 

7 139. He stopped in the industry? But he would not work out his passage. 

7410. By the Chairman: Would you approve of European immigration if it were obtainable? Certainly. 
There is nothing eUe to supply the industry when the kanaka goes. When railway construction is in full 
blast and there i« plenty of work out Wcsr, we have not gol enough labour unless we bring people 
from the other States ; aud if we do that the people in the other States will very soon want to knock off 
the bonus so that they may not be deprived of men in the harvesting of their crops. We shall have to 
give an exorbitant price to bring labour here. 

7411. By Mr. Pa^et : Do vou think that the continuance of the bounty is necessary to enable vou to 
pay wages that will induce men to come here? Unless the bonus is continued we cannot pay the 
present wage. 

7412. .After this year, do you expect to net 2s. 4d. a ton more for your cane under tbe new bounty ? I 
do not expect to do anything of the kind. 

7413. For what reason? The kanakas got 10s. a week, and hiking the difference between the wages of 
white men and kanakas you will see that we cannot net anything at all. If we hold our own we shall be 
very lucky. 

7444. The point is that at present you get 4s 8d. a ton bounty, and nest year you will get 7a. a ton— 
that is 50 per cent, over 4s. 8d. — but alter this year the sugar will have to bear an extra excise of £l per 
ton, and who will hive to bear that excise ? The canegrower. 

7415. Then will you get the same price for your cane :' I shall get less. 

7416. Why ? The mill* will take off 2s. (5 i a ton. Eight tons of cane make one ton of sugar, and they 
havu already informed us that they will take off that sum. 

74 17. Although you will be getting an increase of 50 percent, in the bounty, you do not expect to be io 
a better position to pay higher wages to induce white men to come to you ? ' The wages at present are as 
high as we can afford to pay, even with the bounty ; that is £l a week aud found in good tucker. I am 
dead certain icannot pay aaymore. 

7418. Have you planted" any cane this year? I hav e planted a larger area than before. 

7419. Is it your intention, should the fab.mr conditions prove favourable, to continue planting on your 
present scale ? I sball certainly increase the area if the seasons are favourable. There is a lot of my 
hind out of cultivation which I shall put under cane if things turn out as I hope they will. 

74.-10. U there anv thing you wduUlike to say wiih respect to the supply of white lah'our ? If the kanakas 
are deported before we are assured of a supply of European labour Tbelieve the industry will K o down. 
If we have our cane eft on the Geld, as there arc very few who have not to borrow money 'in a bad season 
we cannot au or.1 to lose our crops. Homebush is going to bind us to supply 4 0,000 tons a year, or else 
they will deduct so much from the price they pay us, so that L suppose we shall struggle on as loug as the 
mill is at work. ° 

745L TS n n\ heC plMn«i! Uga % Refining Compa V J h;lVe iQform ed the growers that thev require an 
average supply of 40,0»0 tons of cane to enable them to keep their mill running profitably' and p.y you 
the price they have been paying ? They have sent us circulars to that effect with reference to next year. 
Uor agreement* run up to the end of this season. 

74.52. B !} Mr mhon- la each farmer asked to guarantee a minimum quantity ? Not individually, but 
Tc^SiiS^^^ t0 " S °' Ca " e ' U ^ ^ ^ 
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7453- By Mr. Paget; Then we may take it that 40,000 tons of cann is the standard of a profitable crop D. Dunne 

for euch a mill aa Hoinebush ? Yes. They tried to do it twelve months ago, but we were under r 

agreement, and we would not consent. However, they have issued a circular telling us that after this 23 April, 1906 
season they will take off Id. per ton for a lews quantity than 40,000 tors. 
7454 It is on some kind of scale ? I suppose so. 

7435. B.y Mr. Ninls»n : Are they mostly tenant farmers ? They were tenant farmers until the 
Commonwealth came into existence. The company did not care three straws ; in fact, they would sooner 
the farmers owned the land, and gave whatever they liked to pay for it, but when the Commonwealth 
was established they turned round, and ever since they are making everyone pay so much a year for the 
land. 

74;'G. They are all tenant farmers with a purchasing clause ? I am not a tenant farmer. 1 bought land 
from the company, and, as far as I can make out, most of them have nearly cleared their land, and by 
thr end of 1907 I do not believe there will be one man who will owe the company a red cent, 

7457. Can you tell me how much they take off per ton of cane to go towards the purchase money ? I 
do not know, but I think they deal very fairly. 

7458. What proportion has been stopped towards the purcha.se? Whenever they give a bonus they take 
off half the bonus towards tlie purchase. 

7459. By Mr. Paget ■. They pay large bonuses at the end of the year? There is no belter company 
men ever worked for. I was thirteen years workiog for the company, and if you are an honest, hard- 
working man they will stick to you through thick and thin, and they will never let you go down, but if 
you are a loafer th«y will let you go down. I have nothing but good to say about the company. 
74GO. You are aware that the Federal Act says that there are t* be 5,00* o'r 6,000 kanakas deported after 
this year ? Yes. 

7461. Can you offer the Commission any snggestion as to the most humane or the most busiuess-like way 
of deporting them from Queensland ? 1 h:ive been thirty-five years dealing with islanders, and I have 
perhaps a humane feeling for them. A man has a humane feeling for an old horse that works for him. 
If it is to be done according to what I bear, and the islanders will be without f o»d in the islands, 1 should 
say tliat they ought to be allowed to remain and work under temporary agreements until susli time as 
facilities were offered to take them away. I do not intend to employ any islanders myself, as I will 
stand or fall on thebonus. I think, though, that they can be profitably employed up North on temporary 
agreements until such time as there are facilities for taking them back to their inlands, 

7462. And until the food supply in the islands is assured ? I am a Christian man, and I would not like 
to see the poor devils who have worked for me for years go back and starve. 

746:}, You have no personal experience of the way they lire in the islands ? No ; I saw them when I 
was at Fiji ; but I only know about them in their islands from what I read in the papers. T have been 
using the kanakas for a long time now, and I have found them humble ; and as 1 have a fellow-feeling 
for them, I would not like to see them starve. 

74G4. What do ;you mean by temporary agreements ? An agreement that could terminate at any time. 

7465. Whentheir transport was assured? Yes, andthero is sufficient food supply. I take it for granted 
that neither the State Government nor tho Commonwealth Government will transport them unless they 
are assured that the food supply is there. 

7466. That is one of the matters we have been appointed to inquire into? Well, that is my honest 
opinion. 

7467. By the Chairman : With regard to immigration, have you any fancy for any particular country 
from which we could procure a supply of immigrants? I am au Irishman, and 1 would like my own 
countrymen to be brought out, but, unfortunately, tbey prefer to go to America. 

7468. Because it is nearer home? Yes. They might come here when there is no more room for them in 
Tankeeland. 

7469. Have you any experience of Finns ? No. 

7470. Or of Italians ? No. 1 think the Germans would be good; but I found a Scotsman good, an 
Irishman better, and an Englishman as good as any of them. 



John Temple, Cane Farmer, examined : 
7171. By the Chairman : What are you ? lama practical farmer, like my father was before me: I 
ploughed and sowed, and tilled and mowed, and reaped my father's land, ^ 
7472. Whatareahaveyougot? 400 acres. 2c 
747X. How many acres have you under cane? I have about 65 acres altogether. 

7474. How much did you cut last year ? 30 acres of plant cane last vear.good land and splendid fallow. 

7475. What tonnage did you get ? I got 86 tons, and I paid £113 to wliite labour for the cultivation 
of it. 

7476. Cultivation and harvesting ? Yea ; harvesting, cuttiag, and everything until I delivered it to the 
mill, without including my own labour. 

7477. What did you get per ton ? I got 14s. per ton at one place, and 15s. per ton at another. I 
delivered it at two mills. 

7478. By Mr. Paget: And you also got the bounty ? Yes. 

7479 By the Chairmen: What would that make altogether that you received? I received 18s. 8d from 

one mill and 19s. 8d. from another. I got 4s. 8d. bountv Erom each mill. 

7480. White or black labour? White labour. The £113 went iuto that white labour. 

7441. What do vou expect to cut this year ? I expect to cut 15 acres, and to get nearly 300 tons. 

74S2. By Mr. Paget: That is off 15 acres, but how much do you expf-ct to get altogether? About 

4u# tois. 

7483. By the Chairman ■ Do you expect to have any trouble about getting labour ? I have had trouble 
about getting labour of the right kind. 

74?4 What labour are y«u employing now ? I am employing no labour now, as 1 am sick of the labour 
that is forced upon a fellow here by the Government. 

7485. Are they unreliable or unskilled? They are reliahle enough, but they are unskilled. It does not 
|ny a man to work, as you do not get the amount of labour you pay for, 1 have employed some 
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skilled men and they gave me general satisfaction- (hat is, white skilled labour, I mean I paid 
then : Tweek an d%> a a weekend they gave me general satisfachon-that was, those who I knew 

U&^*r%^« T ™ ever employed Polynesia in canegrowing? I never employed 
Po?yne^LTbuV£d you, I am not against the employment of Polynr.i.1... I hope you understood 

7487 Do you anticipate anv difficulty in getting sufficient labour for the coming crushing season? I 

'l « -ncerned at all about the labour supply for 

7«V^7L%L^rrTou speak of the labour b,mg unreliable and unski.led-Oan you sugge « .how 
better labour can be introduced into the district? Yes; but the Queensland Government hinder them 

£ 7^ttBTwhr.rrcau you get them ? Prom the British Isles, and from Germany and Scandinavia 

7491. You approve of nominated passengers ? Yes ; nominated, and no otber. If the farmer is allowed 
to nominate the labour, he will get agricultural labourers, and no others. 

7492. Have you ever nomiaated any immigrants yourself? Yes, 1 have. I brought some out, but they 
were not skilled agriculturists. 

7 10JJ. Whose fault was that ? It was not mine. , 
74<)4. But Tou nominated them ? Yes. I nominated them to better themselves out here at something 
el sts I paid their passages. T . , 

7 4f6. You have not einee nominated any agricultural labourers ? fio, I ha ve not; but I know another 
man who nominated some immigrants and thev were prohibited by the Government because thev had an 
extra " kid" that was not nominated. The family had an extra youngster, and they were blocked because 
the youngster was not on the list of those who were nominated. The man who nommated these people 
afterwards got hismonev back. , , 

74.06. By Mr. Paget : Was the child born after the nomination fees were pai d ? 1 es, somewhere about 
that time. 

7497. These are unexpected events? Yen ; surely they did not expect the family to come out here and 
leave the " kid" at home. 

7498. By the Chairman : Then you would approve of immigration ? Yes, of the right sort— agricultural 
labourers nominated by the farmers. 

7499. You would not mind if they were unable to speak Engh'sk ? I would not care a rap what language 
they spoke. 

7500. What do you think about sending away the kanakas ? I have been thirty years in this district. I 
have seen Polynesians working upon the plantations. I have worked with them both in the field and in 
the mill, and I bave found them honest and hard-working, and sober fellows. I have never known them 
to trespass upon the domain of the white man. I am very sorry that they are to go away from the 
industry, although I never gave them employment. 

7501. By Mr. Paget ; But the Commonwealth Act says they are to go ? A few years back my cane was 
burnt, and my neighbours sent me Polynesians, and helped to get it off. 

7502. By the Chairman : Is there anything else you would like to say ? In reference to other coloured 
labour, it is not reliable 

7503. You want to see white men here? Certainly I like to see men of my own colour here, but 
do not wani; to see a lot of loafers. The Government have brought a lot of loafers from the British 
Isles, and they have been travelling about here. They do not go to the proper place to get labour. 

Thomas Wolfe, Manager of the North Eton Central Mill, examined : 
T. Wolfe. 7504. By the Chairman : W hat are you ? Manager of the North Eton Central Mill. 
^-^~a^— ^ 7505. By Mr. Paget : Are yon a representative of the Pioneer Kiver Farmers' A ssociation ? I havi 
23April,l9#6. been appointed as a delegate. 

7506. By the Chairman: What is your opinion of the labour floating about the district? I have ha£ 
experience at the mill for sixteen years, and in my opinion the quality of the labour offering is nol 
improving — far from it. Last year and the year before I was stuck up by the want of men after pay 
day, and I have seen men close by the mill, and offered them work. On one occasion a man told me that 
he had not done any work during the crushing season, and he did not mean to do any. 

7507. B.y Mr. Paget : They were Uafers ? Yes. 

7508. By the. Chairman : What percentage of the men you get would be " wasters " ? I should say 25 
per cent, of them are unreliable. As soon as they get their pay they take to drink. 

7509. But many a good worker is not temperate ? There aro meu walking nbout now who would do 
anything to get a shilling or two, and the tir<?t paj they get from the mill tiny go aud get drunk. 

7510. You would not call a man like that a " waster " ? He is right while he is sober. 

7511. \V hat percentage would yuu say were not worth paying w:iges to ? About 20 pet' cent. 

7512. By Mr. Paget : Where do these men come from — Do they belong to the criminal class ? I have 
heard that there were a lot of Western men among them, but I do not know whether thev are differen 
to other men. 

7513. As a rule the Western man bears a good reputation as a labouring man ? So I believe. Of cours 
they come from all parts of the State. 

7514. They drift into the district, and you do not know where they come from ? I do not. 

7515. I suppose a number of these undesirables come to prey upon the workers in the crushing season 
Most of the loafers hang about to get a few shillings from the others, and that satisfies them. Severn 
times I have been compelled to stop different classes of work in the mill owing to the want of labour. 

7516. By the Chairman : What wages are you offering? From £1 to £2 a week and fouud. 

7517. By Mr Paget : Do the men make any complaints with respect to the accommodation or the fo0 
supplied to them ? No. 

7518. I am speaki ng of the times previous to the Shearers' and Sugar Workers' Accommodation Ac 
coming into force? We have a go«4 name for both accommodation aud food. We have put un extr 
accommodation within the last two yearB. 
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7519. The difficulty with the nomad class of labour seems to be that you cannot always put your hand T. Wolfe 
upon good men ? That is so. *_a_^— 

7520. It some scheme could be devisod for settling some of these men in home* of their own, do you not 23April,19( 
t Umkit would be a Rood thins; for the sugar industry ? It would be a step in the right direction, if they 
weresettled within 5 or 6 miles of the mills on suitable laud . 

7521 The men would not necessarily want to return liora« every night? They would like to do that, 
but they might be 10 r 12 mile* away and return to their li«mea at the end of the week 

7522. What area would you suggest they should have ? Not a large area, otherwise too much of their 
time would be taken up with their own crops, and they would only want to go iuto the mill when it suited 
them. 

7523. Then what area do you think would be a fair thing for a man to bo settled down on, speaking 
generally, where he could get a decent bit of country ? I should say 40 or 50 acres. 

7524. Do you think tins would be a solution of the labour difficulty? Tee ; it would be a good tbing for 
men to get a small farm. 

7525 By Mr. Niehon : Do you think there would be any loafers after that ? 1 cannot say. 

7526. I suppose you know you get these sort of people all over the world ? Yes. 

7527. And you know that you get wasters amongst people in better positions ? I am aware of that. 

7528. By Mr. Paget : I f you could get men to settle down and hnvn a home of their own, is it not 
probable that they would be very much bettor workmen than if they were sitting under a gum-tree for 
one week and in a job the next ? Certainly. 

7529. They would have more interest in life then ? Tes. 

7530. By Mr. Nielson : How many men did you employ in the mill last year ? I employed from eighty 
to ninety inside the mill last year. 

7531. By the Chairman : You pay £l a week and rations during the crushing season ? Tes. 

7532. Is that what you pay for mill work ? Tes ; not less than £1 a week. 

7533. By Mr. Paget : Do you give a bonus if they stay ? Yes. 1 think the bonus will be a good way of 
keeping them. 

7534. By the Chairman : What bonus do you give ? 2s. Gd or 5s. a week. 

7535. By Mr. Nielson : Can you tell us why there was a difficulty in keeping them when pay day came 
round? They simply went ou the drunk. 

7536. But the offer of a bonus would not keep them from getting druu k ? If some of them worked six 
weeks oi two month?, and they knew that by getting on the drunk they would lme the bonus, they would 
see that tliey wuuld not have long to wait for the bonus, and they would conliuue their work. 

7537. Did it liave that effect before? Tes; it did on those 1 tried. The crushing seasou was getting 
on then. 

753b. By the Chairman : And it had a restraining influence on them ? Yes. 

7539. I suppose you would like to see less public-houses near the mill ? Yes ; there are plenty near 
enough 

7510. That is a thing you have in yotir own hands in the locality ? Yes. 

7-141. Have you given auy thought at all to the approaching deportation of the kanakas ? In future, 
after the kanakas are deported; it will be a long time before we get sufficient meu to keep these mills 
going. 

7542. By Mr. Paget : For what reason ? I «o not see that the white labour is sufficient here. 

7543. You do uot think there is sufficient suitable labour ? No. Suppose a man grew 2,000 tons last 
year, he will grow more this year, and will want more labour. 

75-14 Do you think the further subdivision of his estate might help him ? I think so. 
7-545. By the Chairman ; What I intended to lead your mind to was the weans by which the kanakas 
should be deported — An impression prevails that if these men are launched on to the islands at once there 
will be a surplus population there; have you thought of that ? No ; I have not. 

7546. Bi/ Mr. Paget : You liave not had any experience of working with Polynesian labour. I have not. 

7547. B y M r. Nielson: Have you endeavoured in the off seasou to supply sufficient work to keep your 
staff at work all the year round? There is only a certain amount ot work to do in the mill in the off 
season, and I only require a few hands in the mill. 

7548. 1 do not mean you personally, but have your directorsdoue anything? I have not heard them come 
to any decision as to what they might do. 

7549. By the Chmirmaii : Would these mill bauds work at ordinary labour during the y«-ar? Yes. 

7550. By Mr. Nielson : Where do you get your firewood ? from the farmers. 

7551. A good deal of it is cut by kanakas ? I do not think so. 

7552. As a matter of fact you are getting firewood cut by kanakas ? Cme, that is all. 
755:1 He is supplying you with a f airly good quantity ? Yes; a fair amount. 

7554. Now, you do not expect that, when the crushing season is finished, the men should camp in ihe 
creek here, and wait for the next crushing season? Certainly not. 

7555. Do you not think they should endeavour to keep the men going all the year round ? Tbere is a 
ji>t of labour wandering about that will not take work. 

7.55G. I refer to thegoodmeu in the mill — the men who will ah betaken back when the mill starts agai n ? 
Yea. 

"557. There is a great proportion of the men who were employed last year who you hope will come 
hack at;ain ? Yes. It was the skilled labour 1 was talking about. 

7558. You do uot employ eighty skilled labourers in the mill ? There are a few skilled labourers. 
75m. You hope to get all those men back again ? Notall of them. 

75bf. Do you not thiuk voor directors might try to do something to keep the men in the district in the 
off season ? Yes ; 1 daresay that could be done. When the crushing is tiaiahed I have got some 
clearing to do. 

7561. Do you not think that if every shareholder laid himself out he could find agooddeal of employment 
m the off season for the men who are wanted here during the crushing season ? Yes ; most of them 
have men working for them now whom they will use in the crushing season. 

7562. By Mr. Paget : Do they have as many men working for them now asare necessary to carry on their 
farms ? I could not say. 
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T. Wolfe. 75(33 Suppose a man can emplox five men, is he employing fire men or only one ? They are employing 
as many as thev pr-quire. 1 do not think there are enough laruiers to employ 10 the off season all the 



\ as many as thev require. 
3April,l9o6. men that I cuiplovin the mill in the crushing season. 

7504. B>i the Chairman : How many shareholders are there? fourteen, 
7565. And you emplov ninety men? Eighty or ninety 

75G0 Are any of the'men you employed last year in the district now ? A few of them, but not man 
75G". By Mr. Paget - Have you any idea how many cane suppliers (he mill has? No, the secretary 

75C8. ei JB* Mr. Kiehon : Did you ev.r avail yourself of the labour bureau at Mackay ? We have sent 
Brisbane for labour nn one or two occasions. 

7509. Did you get expeditious replies ? Yes, on one occasion ue got a tew men. 
7570. What class of men did they send ? They wore not bad. 

757 L. #y Mr. Paget -. Did you get them through a private registry oJQce f 3fes, a private ofnce. 
7572 By Mr. Ahelson : Did you ever avail yourself of the Government Labour Bureau: 1 No. 
7573. By the Chairman : Why not ?— Do vou not know that you would get men for nothing through the 
Government Labour Bureau,' but you have' to pay a private bureau? Yes, I understand that. 



the 



Fkehrick J?et?f.tzke, Cane Farmer, examined : 
F. Kebetzke. 757 1. By the Chairman : What is the area of your holding ? About 200 acres. 
S-^A-*-^ 7'i75. How much have you under cane? About forty acres. 
23Apnl,l906. 7576. How much did vou cut last year? I cut 700 tons. 
7.>77. White labour ? " Tes. 

7078. Contract or day work ? It was cut by contract. 
7.>7!). Un trashed cane? Tes. 

7580. What did you pay ? 3s. 6d. per ton. 

7581. What was the weight of the crop per acre ? 1.5 to 20 tons to the acre. 

7582. How many acres had vou last ytar? 30 acres. 
75S8. Arc you registered ? Tes. 

75><4. How do you view yrnir prospects for labour for the coming; year? We are all right fortheprese 
crushing because the kanakas are m the district, and that helps us a good ileal. 

7585 And after this year ? I think there will be a difficulty 10 get the labour. If they deport all the 

kanakas at the one time, we shall not have sufficient labour left in the district. 

7586. Hut ycu have twelve months to look forward to? But where are you to getthem from ? 

75^7. /it/ Mr. JVielsnn : "VVheTe would you get them from if you did not deport all the kanakas at 

once r 1 mniigvation is stopped, and where cau you get them from, except from the cities, and they av 

of no use to us. 

7;'5S8. By the Chairman : Are you a member of the Farmers' Association? Tes. 
758!'. A ve they taking any action to get labour ? Not so far as I kuow. 

7500. liy Mr. Paqt-t : Do you appear to-day as a representative of the association ? Tes. I am oneo 
the committee of the Eton branch. \V<> were thinking that, if the deportation of kanakas was extend 
over three or four years, it would help us out of the difficulty. 

7591. liy Mr. JSiehon : How is it you did not discover there was going to be a difficulty three or fou 
years ugo, when you first knew that the kaoakas had to go ? We did discover it, but we had no say in 
the matter. 

7.592. You never made any move to overcome the difficulty ? There has been a continual muddle w 
the kanakas for the last t wenty years — new legislation e\ery session; and no matter what you dtd j 
could not help it. 'lhe Federal Parliament says that the kanakas must go, immigration is'stopptd, a 
there is n« use interfering. 

7593. I muiigration has been stopped for more th:in three or four years? I know that ; and I cannot ae 
vi here we are to get labour from. 

7591, Your association do not seem to look upon it as important enough to even discuss it ? If th 
Governme nt do not think it important enough, I do not see what the association can do ; thev have n 
say in the matter. The Government say there is to he no immigration, and the kanaka must g'o. 
7590. You are aware that immigrants can come into the country ? Tes ; but under what conditions? 

7596. Arc you not aware that you can engage farm labourers if ,rou want? Most of the farmers do no 
knou-imytlung about it. Besides, they are no use under agreement. I n the event of the ngreemeltl 
expiring, would y«u have to send them back again, or could you re-engage them ? 

7597. 1 1 would depend on your agreements ? What docs the Act say ? 
7598 Do you not know that th*» Act say* that, if you can show the Minister that there is not sufficient 
reliable labour availab e at the kmd you want, you can get a permit to engage labourers from Europe? 
I hat ,s mows to me. Of course, there w.ll be a lot of trouble m proving to the Minister that there 1 
bo) sufficient labour. 



7509. Do you not think it is a fair t hing that } on si odd have to prove that to him ? It i 8 desirable to 
have more labour ; but how isit possible to make the Minister see that there is no labour available? 
7600. By M, JW: Would not the Fact that 5,0.0 or 6.UU0 Pacific Islanders are b deputed L 
end oi the year have some ue.ght with the Minister? Tes. The farmers consider the GoJepraumt 
determined to sit on the sugar industry, ami there is no use their medd]iD K with it 

7601 By Mr. NMson:Vo you mean to tell us that you have no intenti.n of growing sugar after 
^'T- i,? " * m - y . tha }\ but , Un]i '** the conditums alter I do not see how we can except on a sm 
sole, lhe deportation ot kanakas mtl mean the employment of families. If a family grow 1(1 or 
acres of cane, they have only to pay kanakas twice a year, and lhat has always been guaranteed by 
pay "him aU "ce" oondmons, "hen a man does not suit you, or he wants to leave, you h«e 

7602 You h av e only t„ pay him once ? But when you have no money, how can vou pay » The kana 
was pad twice a year, and the money was earned before it was paid to him " 

IT^IiZ^/l earD ^ m ° Uey bef ° rti y ° U lWy hi '" ? * ^ U had "P eri — - • "ne 
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760-1. It is because I have experience that I am asking you the question? IF a man works for a 
and then wants his fcl and you have not (rot it, what are you to ilo? /^~^-^~~\ 
7605. I know sufficient about it to know that many farmers have to borrow the money to pay the kanakas, tSipril.JMe. 
too? It was always guaranteed. 

760IJ. But the guarantor did not pay them— the man vdio engaged them ha,} often to borrow the money ? 
J he mill generally guaranteed the wages, but the school teacher will tell you tfcat miring the crumbing 
aearou the children are kept at home to work heeause their fathers cannot afford to nay wa-'es. 
7607 You are quite satisfied that white men can do the work in connection with the industry ? If vou 
get the right class. 

7608. At one time they used to tell us that white men could not do the work? The local men can do it 
all ri^ht, but city men will not try to do it. 

760!l. Are the women and children pretty good at it? They hare to do the best ihey can to make a 
living. 3 
76I». Can you explain how a number of white farmers have been able to grow cane during the last few 
years with white labour only ? ] have grown cane with white labour ever since the bounty was paid 
first. I have been very fortunate with labour, but a good many have not had die same experience, On 
the Monday morning after thelirst pay day in the emshing season, the men are not there. 

7611. Is that the case with all of them? I should he verv sorry to sav that, but it in true in the 
majority of cases. 

7612. I have often met employers ulio were not fit 1o work on Monday moruir g ? That is quite true. 
There are good awl bad in every class. But when the mills slart crushing they do not like being kept 
idie. The farmers have to supply so much cane per day. 

7613. Tou think that the drink question has a lot to do with it? Tes; *mh the people knocking about 
now. 1 would riot say that of the olden times ; but that is the biggest trouble now, particularly in the 
raids. 

7014. If it was not fur the drink, things would be much better? A good deal belter. 

7015. Are the hotels in your district too close to the mills? 1 do not think they could he any further 
away. They are within 2 \ miles 

7616. Do you think they are necessary at all iu the district? I could not say. I suppose they are. 
Tou could not do wilhout hotels very well. 

7617. By the Chairman : Are you a Good Templar? No, far from it. I am not a " buaser" all the 
same, but 1 like a drink. ]u moderation it is a guod thing. 

7618. By Mr. Paget : Would it improve the condition of the woikers if they had homes of Iheir own, 
where they might work a bit of land during the offseason, and during the crushiug season place their 
labour at the disposal of the mills and the farmers? But how would they get these homes? The turn 
knocking about, have no money, and yon would have to find the money for them. 

7619. The Special Agricultural Selections Act. which was passed la?t session, provided for the 
settlement of men in groups, and for providing them with necessaries until they can inaliea living for 
themselves — In the case of men in the sugar districts this* n»idnl;mcc would not have lo be guaranteed for 
long, because the men would be in a position t« oiler their labour to the ennegrow era during the 
crushing season ? The moment they got homes of their own they would not want to go out to work. 
76^0. By the chairman : 9o you not kuow that the whale of the :m,ricullural districts of Australia wt;renot 
settled by men with cheques in their pockets? Certainly; but they were honest married men, and they 
weit out to work. 

7621. Are there not honest married men now ? Tes ; and they do it every day. 

7022. By Mr. Paget : Would it; not be a gotd thing if we could get the honest; single men to settle down 
on holdings of their own, and by and by they might marry and have families? I do not think it would 
wotk, heeauso moi^t of the tdnHe men will uot go iu for land. Besides, if \ou make the oreas too big, 
they will become canegro.u ers themselves, and wait to work on their own farms, 

7623. By Mr. Nielson : That would be a good thing for the country ? Tes ; but that, is not the kind of 
labour we ivnnt. 

7b'24. By the. Chairman : But would not another man come and lake the place, of such a man uheu he 
became an employer? Certainly, if there was immigration ; but I do nottiiink we have the people in the 
Comuionwcnlth to do it. 

7625. Ton think we should have immigration ? Most decidedly. 

7626. By Mr. Niel&on : Do you engage labour on behalf of the mill ? No ; the manager does those things. 

7627. Have you a farm of your own? Tes. 

7628. Do you ever engage labour through the Government bureau ? ISo. 

7tJ29. Do you know anything about its working? Ko; but it might be a good thing if you could get 
men from the south for the sugar induslry. 

7030. By the Chairman : Can you give us Ihe name of any family m this district where the wife and 
children work on the farm ? Christopher George is one. 

7831. By Mr. Nwhon: How old are the children? They are young girls. I have seen them harrowing. 

7632. By the Chair >n an : Are they past school age ? One of them is, but some of thtm are younger. 

Eli Beldan, Cane Farmer, examined : 

7633. By the Chairman : What is the area of your farm ? 1,£H)0 acres. 

7634. "\Vhal area have you under cultivation ? 14% acres under cane. / 

7635. By Mr. Paget: Tou are a farmer and a grazier? Yes. 2 
76:56. B i/ the Chairman : How much did you cut last year ? 1 ,600 tons. 

7637. From how many acres ? 130 aeres. 

7638. White labour ? Black and white, mixed. 1 got in rebate. 
7039. Have you registered for this season ? Tes ; 1 have registered it all now. 

7640. Have you made arrangements for taking off your crop this year '( Tes ; 1 let it; to contractors. 

7641. By Mr. Paget : What do you cspect to get V Pretty well 2,000 tons. 

7642. By the Chairvian : On what terms did you let it ? At 3s. Ud. per ton. 
764.3. Tu rut and load ? T^s. 

7644. By Mr. Paget : Will the cane be trashed or untrashed? Untrashed, 
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E. Beidan. 7645. By the Chairman : Is it hilly country ? No ; level country. 
^-^a_ — N 7 6 i6. Bv Mr. Paget : Do you load ou to trams or wagon. ? \\ ngoos. 

2 C^Q 7617. With respect to this contract you have let, ha 9 it been let to a number of men or to one man ? To 

?G48 m D<*8 he propose to hire the men "D weekly wages, or share and share alike ? Weekly wages. 
7649- What is the name of the contractor ? Charles Lucas. 
7650. Bit the Chairman : Are you employing any field labourers f Yea. 

70.31. What wages are you paying ? £1 a week and fiml them, for some of them, and tor other men I 
give 30s. a week and they find themselves. 

7652. Are you near a main road? Yes. 

7653. Then you have an opportunity of seeing the class of labourers that are travelling about.' Yes. 

7654. Have you some experience of this locality? Y*s ; since 1882. 

7655. How does th.i labour compare with the class of lab»ur of a few years back, that is as to their style 
and adaptability for work and character, and so on ? They are just about the same. I see no difference. 

7656. Everywhere in life, from kings down to the poorest men, there are good and bad men ; what 
percentage of indifferent men do you think there are ? 1 should say 25 per cent. 

7657. That is one man in every four ; is it as bad as that ? 1 would take it to be aboutl* or 2o per cent. 

7658. Do you include in that men who would be good workers, but they are intemperate? Yes. 

7659. Try' and exclude tha.t class of men, because one hopes to cure that sort of man— How many wasters 
are there, as I do not call a man a waster because he sometimes gets drunk? I included those men 
because ihe farmers can get nothing out of them except for about a week. 

7660. By Mr. Paqet -. They are not stickers ? No ; they wilt get a few shillings, and then off they 
will g». 

76(jl. What do you estimate your cane cost you to cut and load last year with kanaka labour? 
Under 2s. 

7662. You were not registered ? No ; I was not registered. I had several contract men on at 3s. 
per ton. There were good crops of cane on it, but they left. Some of them were fairly good men, 
but some of He men cut only half a ton a day. 

7663. I suppose they w ere not acquainted with the class of work? No ; they were Western men, and 
were not acquainted with the canecutting at all. 

7664. By the Chairman : Have you ever cut cane yourself ? Yea. 

7665. What could you cut iu a day od a lo4on to 20-ton crop ? Three tons. I used to do it. 

7666. By Mr. Niehon ; Not cut and load? Yes. 

7667. By Mr. Paget -. You are a large grower here ? Yes ; about the largest. 

7668. Of course, you are aware that a largo number of labourers are employed in the industry this year, 
who will not be employed next year? Yes. 

7609. How do you view the future ? 1 do not not know what is going to become of it. I think that 
labour will be scarce. 

7670 What planting are you doing this year ? I am planting only 40 acres this year. 
7671. What is your usual planting to get an average of 2,000 tons from the crop ? I have planted 74 
acres the last two years, but I will plant only half of it this time. 

7(572 For what reason ? Because 1 anticipate that the labour will be short ; and, as it is my first year 
under the bounty, 1 want to see how T £ct on 

7673. By Mr. Niehon : You do not plant 74 acres on the a.vera^e to keep going ? Yes. 
7674 But you had a drought on you before ? Yes. I only take off two crops, and then plough it out 

7675. By Mr. Paget : If you crush 140 acres, you must plant 70 acres every year to keep it up ? I 
planted 74 acres the last two years, and this year I have to crop 148 acres— 74 acres of plant cane and 
74 acres of rntoons. 

7676. Tn order to keep up your crop for next year, you have to plant 74 acres this year? .fust 8< 
and I am planting 40 acres. 

7677. That makes a total of 200 odd acres nnder cultivation ? There is more than that. 

7678. Are you prepared to give the new system a fair trial ? Yes. 

7679 You have always hitherto employed kanaka labour? Kanakas and whites. Several years I have 
had white men canecutting to help out, as 1 had not enough kanaka labour. 

7680. By the Chairman: What did you pay last year for white labour? 3s. a ton. The year before last 
I paid 2s. 6d. I had good crops, and I used to put thein iu the best of cane. 

7681. Did they make satisfactory wages ? With a crop of about 25 tons they stuck at it the whole 
ser.son ; but last year, with a 30-ton crop, the men left it. 

7682. By Mr. Niehon : Was it the same men ? It was the same contractor, but he bad different men 
during ihe season. 

7683 By Mr. Pnget: What wages are you paying for ordinary cultivation work? £1 a week and found 
all the year round to ploughmen and general hands. 

7684. Do you knock them off in wet weather? No. 

7685. You do not charge them for rations on wet .Jays either ? No. 1 keep them all the year round 
7fabb. l ou find other work for them t« do ? Yes. 

7687. Are you appearing as a representative of the Farmers' Association? Yee. 

7688. It has already been stated by another representative of the association that you have not takeD 
into consideration the future supply of labour ? Aot as yet. 

7689. Can jou give any suggestions as to how the gap can be filled up? I think it can be filled by 
immigration. r J 
7090. From what coun tries ? I suppose from Scotland, England, Ireland, or Germauy. There are good 
tl»cu rural labourers in all those countries; but immigrant, from big cities are no use to Us. § 
7691 Do you thjnk sufficent induceinents can be offered to that class, presuming the supply of labour iu 
S»l™2" thlDk theJ W ° Uld bC ^ Plea8ed? ° ™ me ' becauseKate of wages 

If 2 ' fVfk'' mdS ° n : HaV u y ° U a u y ' dea What are P a,d there? 1 have been here twenty-two 

Hni f fl W! ' gCS ? A n ° bett f thaD wh J? n 1 le,t 1 «»ef ron. Yorkshire, and when I left I waYa big 
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7G93. By Mr. Paget Do you not think conditions are somewhat better now' I do not think they area Beldan. 
bit better. «^^_^-^ 
7(594. By the Ohairmtn : Do you correspond with friends at home still ? Yes 23April,1906. 
7695 Have you ever made use of the provisions for nominating immigrants ? ' Not yet. 
ibMi. lou know some people have done it with success ? Yes. 

7697. By Mr. Nielson ■ I suppose you think the Government ought to supply you with labour and pay 
their passages ? N o. 1 1 ' 3 

7698. How do you propose to get immigrants, then ? If it was a system of assisted passages it would be 
all right. 

™SX' ^ ^/ Paffet '' Would y° u be prepared to make use of that system? Yes- 

7700. Eg Mr. Nielson Do not the members of your association know that they can do that? I am not 
certain. Au Association was ia existence a few years ago, but it collapsed, and it is only being worked 
up again now. 

7701. How many members have you got in tho Eton branch ? I think there >tre twenty odd. We 
started again about a m«nth ago. 

7702. By the Chairman-.^ Cannot the farmers nominate people from the old country? It might be done. 
77U3 ; B,i/ Mr. Paget: It" you had ten agricultural labourers coming out and it cost £15 tor each, and 
the State had to pay £5, the employer £5, and the labourer £5 out of his wages when he came, do you 
think such a system as that might help you ? I do not know. 

770-1. I am presuming this in the event of the State Government entering into an agreement for landing 
a number of men here? I do not know how it would act. It might act in some cases but not in others. 
7706. A good agricultural labourer who wauts to come out to this country to make a start might be 
justly asked to pay a portion of his passage monev if he were going to a good job, and seeing that you 
have to pay the eurreut rate of wages under the Commonwealth Act? We have no objection t o paying 
good wnges so long as we got good men. 

7707- Do you think that some such scheme as that might meet the difficulty ? I really cannot say. It 
might meet in some cases, but not others. 

7708. By Mr. Nielson : In what way ? Because some of the farmers who wanted men might not 
have the money to pay. 

770f). By Mr. Paget : But perhaps they might be able to find the money ? Yes, they might. 

7710. Do you think such a suggestion is worthy of consideration ? Yes, it is. 

7711. I suggest that the employer should bear part of the passage money as aa insurance premium for 
labour for his crops merely in the event of there not being sufficient labour available iu the State ? Yes. 

7712. Do you think it is worthy of your consideration? I think the other proposal would be far better. 
771 :J. By Mr. .Nielson : But in the other proposal you have got to pay £4 ? I know. 

7714. By Mr. Paget -, You are a large grower and you might think it worth your while to consider such a, 
scheme as tkis to get out agricultural labourers ? Yes ; but at the same time I miSht think I was 
getting out men whom I could depend on, and yet there is a lot of risk attached to it. 

7715. Very great care would have to be exercised in the selection of the men ; but, of course, objections 
cau be brought forward against every scheme? That is eo. 

7716. Have you given any thought to the subject that has cropped up of workers' homes? Not as yet. 

7717. Yuu are intimately uejuniiUed with the Crtwn lauda in this portion of the district ?_ Yes. 

77 18. Can you suggest a suitable area on which men could settle down and make home* for themselves, 
and use their hands for the purpose of making money during the crushing season ? I should say that a 
man could make a home for himself and his family on 30 acres. An area of 20 acres would make him 
:i nice place to live on, 

771D. Do you think he could raise some garden truck and a few pigs and poultry on that ? Yes. 

7720. In what locality do you think the land is suitable, and what distance from the work centres ? At 
the present time there is not much Crown land available in the districts near the mills. 

7721. We are aware of that, and we want you to tell us where there is some, and what distance away it 
is ? I cannot tell you that as far as Crown lands are concerned. 

7722. Well, it has been suggested to us that the downs country, say at Fort Cooper and Oxford Downs, 
might be suitable for settling people on the land with the object of wheatgrowing by aud by ? I 
think that country ought to be goodf«r wheat-growing purposes. 

7723. What about the climate ? It has a good climate. 

7724. What about getting the produce to market ? It would cost too much to bring it down. 

7725. But the country is there ? Yes, and it would be all right if they could get railway communication. 

7726. Do you think that would solve the difficulty ? I think so. 

7727. Do you not know of any land that might be made available nearer than that — Are there any lands 
nearer here than the range? There is no agricultural country, as it is practically all taken up. 
7728 1 suppose a very vast area of this country isonly grazing country ? Yea. 
7729. And not suitable for agriculture at all ? No. 

7731. The great okject you must have in view is the retention of white labour in the various districts for 
the purpose of assisting in the harvesting? Yes. 

7732. Even on the poorer country, do you think these men could grow some off crop such as sisal hemp ? 
I do not think so, I have seen several people try to grow it out here, but they could not make a success 
of it. 

7733. It is a slow-growing croD, and not like corn and sugar-cane ; but this country would be good for 
it? I do not think so. I ba.ve seen several farmers try to grow it, but it did not make much headway. 

7734. Can you give us any suggestion as to the deportation of the kanakas at the end of this year ? I 
think it would be wise if the Government would let them enter into an agreement to work until such time 
as they can deport them, or until it is convenient to deport them. 

7735. Lfow long do you think ? Say, three or four years. Apparently, so far as I can learn, food is a bit 
scarce on the islands, and if they are deported all at onco they would starve. 

7736. B i/ Mr. Nielson : Where did you learn this? I read it in the newspapers. 

7737. But the difficulty that would arise if the isla.nders were allowed to re-engage for any considerable 
period would be that you would uot be able to claim the bouuty ? Yes. 
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Bcldan. 7738 B„ the Chairman: I do not see what work you could put the islanders to if you did allow them to 
be re-engaged, bcc.se, practically, you arc all registered for the bounty and yoa would lose « ? There 
iSIW- are some farmer* n ,t registered yet, and, if they can keep the •« boy,, I doubt if some of them will 

rm^ByMr. Niehon -. Tour argument ia no good, because the same cry would come along in four years' 
time, and there would be no finality to it ? 



Harry Web9ter, Cane Farmer, examined : 
Vebster. 7740. By the Chairman: What is the area of your holding ? 60 acres. 
■v-a^— N 7741. How much have you under cane ? 60 acres. 
i.pril,1906. 7742. Is it leasehold or freehold ? I pny a royalty. 

7743 By Mr. Paget : What is the royalty ? Is. per ton. 
7744. How much did you cut last year ? I cut 10 acres. 
774-3. For how manv tons ? About 100 tons. It was a ' 
77 40. Were they old ratoons? Yes. 

7747. Have you" pi anted any more? I have planted 60 
tioned. 

7748. Are you appearing as a representative of the Farmers' Association 

7749. By the Chairman : Are you registered ? Yes. 
77.50. Are you employing any labour at present ? No. 
7751. Have you made 



■y poor crop. 

:;res, including the 6U acr< 
Yes. 



I have just men- 



I have contracted with 



lgements for getting off ynur cane this year? 
Messrs. Morehead and Jefferson at 3 s. 6d. a ton. 
77o2. Are they going to take it off share and share alike, or arc they going to employ labour? 1 think 
the two of them will be able to do it. They share and share alike. 

77,53. Jiy Mr. Paget : Have they been doing this class of work before Y Yes; on the Tweed. 

7751. By the Chairman: Are they living bere now, or arc they coming up to do it? They are cutting 

wood for us at The Leap. 

7755. Ho you feel uneasy about the supply of labour for 1007 ? Yes ; I think it will be scarce. 

7756. Have you lived long in this district ? 1 am almost a native. 

77.57. What have you to say of the men who are walking about looking for work ? The year before last 
I was in partnership with my father. We had five, men, and after every pay-day they lost a week through 
drink. We would iry audpersuade them to return to their work, but it vtas no use. They would want a 
drop more drink, and back they would go to the "pubs." 

7758. Hare you heard any talk about adding to the number of public-houses in the district ? No. 

7759. I suppose you know the residents cau prevent the number being added to if they like ? Yes. 
776#. When these men were at work, were they good men ? TIktc were some really good men among 
them, and others were just the opposite. 

7761. By Mr. Paget: Do you not think it is advisable to make your wants known in districts like the 
Twetd, Richmond, and ClarenceRivers, wherethere is a large number of canecntters ? That is so. You 
can get men to do it who come from agricultural districts. 1 have had chaps from Melbourne and 
Brisbane, and they were about the lowest class you could strike. The men from the Clareuce, liichmoml, 
and Tweed hav e been fair men. 

7762. Last year, two men came to Mackay from the Richmond River who represent thirty or forty men 
in one small locality — If you let your wants be known to such men, could you not get a highly desirable 
class of men ? But is labour available down there ? 

7763. They S'aid that they represented thirty or forty men from one small locality, and there might be 
400 or 5UU available in the Northern Rivers district ? That would d» something towards supplying us 
with labour. 

7764. With regard to the deportation of Pacific Islanders, do you generally coincide with the views 
expressed by your fellow representatives from the Farmers' Association ? YeB. 



R«bert Stubbin, State School Teacher at Eton, eiamined : 
. 7765. B y the Chairman : Have you any of the children of Christopher George at your school ? Yes. 
N 7766, How long have you been at the Eton school ? Nine years last January. 
5. 77<>7. How many children of George's have you at the school ? Two at present. 

77GB. Are they boys or girls, and what age Y One is a boy, aged twelve years and nine months, and the 

other is a girl, aged nine years and nine months. 

7709. How have those children attended sclitul in the last twelve months? Theseattend better than the 
elder children. Atone time .1 had five children from that family, and on an average they were away 
during the crushing season for three months in the year. 
7770. By Mr. Paget: The others have left school now ? Yen. 

777 I . By the Chairman : What al tendance is a child obliged to put in ? Sixty days in the half vear. 

7772. That is the minimum? Yes. 

7773. Had you any cause to proceed against the father for the undue length of absence of his children ? 
lie lived beyond the limit. 

7774. Ho the children now at school attend pretty regularly ? They attend more regularly than the 
elder children used to do . 

7775. Have you known any instance where children h;ivo been kept unduly away from school for the 
purpose ol working on the farms ? Yos ; there are cases, 

7776. When I said unduly I W an idea that so long as the work is not hard for the child it is onlv 
reasonable that the childien should do it ? They are kept away to work on the farm but what thev do 
I cannot say. ' J 
77-7. The settlers sometimes keen their children away from school to work on the farms ? That is 
general Ihroughout Queensland. When I was down South the children u s ed to stop away from school 
by the dozen >u the corn-shdhng reason. Here, they are away planting, and probably driving horsey 
lor all 1 know. W hen planting is on, they gather up the tops for cattle feed. 
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7778- By Mr. Paget : Are young girls kept away from school for the purpose of cutting and loading E - Stubbin. 

cane ? I do not think the girls do that round about Eton. It is generally the boys who are kept away f * \ 

from school for that. ' r 23ApriL, 1906. 

7779. By tlie Chairman : From your point of view is it an improper thing that they should do a reasonable 
amount ot work within their strength on their fathers' farms ? I have seen a boy work on a farm and 
do a man s work in many ways. 

7780. But not unduly ? T think the parents can do juat as well by hiring labour aa by employing their 
children. J 

7781. lut suppose there is no money to pay men ? That may be the way they look at it. In many 
cases when they keep their children at home to do work, it ia not urgent work. It could be left for 
another time. 

7782. But from the point of view of humanity, do you think the children suffer? I do not aee why any 
children should be supposed to work before they are fourteen years of age. My children go to school, 
and although I could find little jobs for them to do, I never kept them away from school to do a job, and 
if I can send my children to school the other parents can send theirs. They (ell me that I am not a 
farmer, but I tell them that I know juat as much about a farm as thev, as I did work on a farm at one 
time, and I know a farm can be carried on without the assistance of children. 

7783. B.y Mr. Paget: Have the children been kept more often from school since the bonus has been 
in furce than they were before ? I can mention one family who kept their children at home immediately 
the bonus came into force, but with regard to others I do not think so. 

7784. Do you know anything about the North Eton school ? I have heart! the teacher complain of the 
absence of the children from the school there. 

7785. This working on the farm is given as the reason ? Yes. 

7786. What is tho attendance at your school ? Last year it was just a point short of 100. 

7787. What was the average attendance ? In the past year the average attendance was eighty-two or 
eighty.three. I do not think there will be more this year, as there is an exodus from the district. 
There are very few children to take the place of those w hnhave grown up ami goue to work. 

7788. You might have them uest year? No; Hatton is the attraction. 

7789. B g the Chairman : The families are moving ? Tes. 



(Plane Creek) 

TUESDAY, 24 APRIL, 1900. 
Present : 

Mil. Jt. A. HANKING, P.M. (Chairman) j Mr. W. T. PAGET, MX. A. 

Mr. C. P. NIELSON, M.LA. 

Hekry Edwar* Turner, Cano Parmer, ani Chairman of the Plane Creek Centra] Mill Company 

exa»iued : 

7790. Bg the Chairman : Are you a cane farmer ? Tes. I am also chairman of the Plane Creek Central H. E. 
Mill Company. Turner. 

7791. What is the area of your farm ? 550 acres. I farm 200 acres myself, and the rest is let to f~^^~~\ 
tenants. 24 April, 1906. 

7792. How much have you uud er cane ? 70 acres. 

7793. How much did you cut last year? 1 cut 1,200 tons from 52 acres. 

7794. Did you cut it by white or black labour ? Sy black labour. 

779; 3. Did you make any calculation as to what it cost per ton tocntand load ? My contract price was 
2s. 9d. per ton cut and loaded on to trucks at the portable tramway. 

7796. By Mr. Paget : What class of coloured labour did you contract with ? Ticket " boys." They 
had the contract, and they employed Malays and their own countrymen. 

7797. By the Chairman: Are you registered? Yes, this year. 

7798. Have you made any arrangement for takiug off this year's crop ? Not as yet. I am about to 
do so. 

77!)!J. How much do you expect to cut ? About 1,G00 tons from 70 acres. 

7800. What field labour have you been employing during ihe Lust few mouths ? White labour. 

7801. What wjgea are you paying for white labourers ? 5s. a day in the slack season, and they find 
themselves. 

7802. Have you any difficulty in getting men at that price ? Not so far. Of course, I have only got 
two. 

7S03. Do you anticipate any difficultv when the crushing season comes on ? I anticipate some trouble 
in getting the right class of men. I have no doubt I shall get a sufficient number. 

7804. Have you taken any steps to make your wants kn«wn in the centres of population where labour is 
obtainable ? No. 

7S#o. Are they local men whom you are now employing? No, they are floating Inbour. 
7800. Where do they come from, and what were they previously employed at ? Oue of them had been a 
slaughterman in a ineatworks, and the other was a traveller at all classes of work from one end of 
Queensland to the other. I had three men, but one has gone. 

7807. Do you not think it would be a good tiling to make your wants known in the South ? I think it 
is time it was done. 

7808. Are you a member of the Farmers' Association ? Tes. 
78U9. They have not taken any steps so far? Not that I am aware of. 

7810. Have you had much experience in working kanakas? 1 have been ten years in Queenslaud, and 
have been growing sugar all the time. The first two years, when I was growing on a small scale, I 
employed white labour, and I hare employed coloured labour ever siace. 
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they have fights there, and came to Queensland to get out ot it. 
7812. 3, ^t-. P/tfrf: They have probably been in trouble over some of their tribal customs? les. 
7113. By the Chairman -. Do you think they are anxious that the time for repatriation should be extended 
as much as possible ? I think so. , , . 

7814. 5y P^e* : The islanders who are anxious to return are those who are here under their brat 

Wl^Tkle JuHuy coloured farmers growing ca ne for your mill ? I suppose there are eight or nine. 
7816 What nationality are they ? Hindoos, Chinese, and kanakas ^principally Hindoos. 

7817. By the Chairman ; How many kanakas ? tnly one kanaka that I know ot. 

7818. By Mr. Paget : Have they been growing cane for long? For several years. Ihere does not seem 
to be any prospect of that class of labour increasing here. 

7819. Are you not doing anything towards providing yourself with white labour to enable you to carry 
on your operations after this year? We are not moving in the matter so far as this year is concerned. 
I feel fairly safe for this year. Several men have been inquiring for work, so that, if t bey come along 
about the end of May, as they promised, 1 shall have no difficulty, provided tliey prove reliable. 

7820. There is not a large number of kanakas in this district? No. I think there are only four or five 
fanners now working under black labour conditions. 

7821. Why do you anticipate a shortage of labour by and by? In the first place, there are about 6,000 
kanakas to be deported, and that will necessitate at least G.OOO white men to take their place. 

7822. By the Chairman : Will it take man for man ? I would not compare a white man with a black 
man, but it is the reliability of the black man that makes him count. 

7i*8 By Mr. Paget: Tou want a surplusage of the noinad class of labour to keep up the supply ? Yes. 
I anticipate rather grave trouble after this year, and I dare say in some localities there will be trouble 
this year. Speaking for the district generally, I think there will be a shortage, because of the withdrawal 
of so much coloured labour. 

7824. Do you think there is sufficient floating labour iu Queensland to fill the gap ? I think there is, 
but better means of transport must be devised to get that labour here. For iustance, free passes might 
be granted on the railways as far as Kockhampton, and then arrangements should be made with the 
shipping companies to give the men cheap passages to Mackay. 

7825. Are you acquainted with the conditions in the Western districts of Queensland ? No. I have 
never been there. 

7820. Bij the Chairman ; How far is it from Rockhampton to Mackay by road ? About 160 miles. 

7827. If men were lan Jed in Rockhampton by train, dn you think it would be too much to expect them 
to walk that distance ? No ; but I thiuk we might make arrangements with the shipping companies to 
pay their passages from Rockhampton to Mackay. 

7828. The employers could make arrangements ? Yes. If men were kept in the depot at Rockhampton 
the mrairgements for bringing them here could be made at this end. 

7829. W»uld the employers be willing to advanee the money for their passages from Rockhampton to 
Mackay ? 1 think so. 

7830. If you did that you would have to make the officer iu charge of the Labour Bureau i n Rc.ckhainpton 
your ngent to engage the men there ? Yes. 

78:31. By Mr. Paget : Would you expect the employee to refund the passage money afterwards, or 
would you be prepared to recommend that the employer should pay the fare ? I should think the 
employee would have to refund it. 

7832. Then you would expect men to come under agreement ? Yes, as far as the refund is concerned. 
I admit that it would be a difficult matter, as a man might work a day or two and then clear out. 

7833. By the Chairman : If the officer in charge of the Labour Bureau in Rockhampton was constituted 
your ageut, lie might enter into an agreement with a mau that the passage money should be regarded as 
an advance to him, andthenyou could proceed against the man under the Masters and Servants Act — only 
you would have to engage him for a specific period? My idea is that the engagements should be for the 
crushing seasou — say, six months. 

78H4. Would it be unreasonable to expect a roan who has been given a free railway pass to Rockhampton 
to walk the rest of the way to the sugar districts ? It is rather a long tramp. 

78:55. By Mr. Paget .- And without food? Yes; and there are a number of creeks without bridges. It 
h as occurred that people are lost \yhile coming along the road. They are lost sight of altogether, and are 
either drowned or something else in crossing the creeks. 

7836. Bij the Chairman ^ You think that is impracticable, then ? They do it all the same. 

7837. I now they do it? Yes; but it is too much to expect a man to do. 

7838. By Mr. Paatt : I low does your mauager supply the labour for the crushing season ? He engage? 
them as they come along. 

7830. These travellers? Yes. 

7810. Jij Mr. Nidaan: Has he any occasion to look outside of these travellers ? No; they travel along 
at crushing time. There are crowds of them. 

78-1 1, By tlie Chairman: Is this on the main road to Droadaound and Rockhampton' Yes 
7842. liy Mr. Paget : And this is the first mill? Yes. 

784:1 By Mr. Nielson: I understand you, then, to be of the opinion that there is sufficient floating 
population m the State to keep the sugar industry going, if a proper labour bureau system is 
established, probably in all the leading centres ? Yes. 

7814. And if a concession were given to the m en to enable them to travel ? Yes ; on the railways. 
7845. And on the steamers, too ? Yes ; we will get concessions from the shipping companies. 
784(3. Does the mill arrange mth its suppliers to deliver a stated quantity uf cane per day ? Tes. The 
whole crop ,s, say, 40,000 tons. It is allotted at 400 tons a day. That amount is theu allotted, pro rata 
amongst the farmers, and each man delivers the quantity allotted to him. 

7847 Then y f u allot so muuh, pro rata, according to wli.it the crops estimate? Yes • they start and 
hnish on a ccitmn day. It is cut out that way. Each fanner goi's right through the crushing. It often 
happens that two or three buuch together, and one cuts out aud then helps the other until he cuts out 
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784*. By Mr. Paget • If you estimate the crushing to last 120 davs, and the amount 600 tons, then 5 tons H ' E 
a. day would be a farmer's share? Yes. Turner. 

78-49. That enables the farmers to make their labour arrangements with something like a feeling of * A \ 

certainty? Yes. s 5 24April,1906. 

William Germajt, Cane Farmer, examined : 

7850. By the Chairman : What is the area of your cultivation ? 600 acres. W. German. 

7S51. How much in under cane ? I have got 40 acres under cane. ^-^_a^ — N 

7852. By Mr. Paget : What is your total cultivation? I am letting it run ont as fast as I can. 2t April, 1908. 

7853. You cultivated more than that before? Previous to the alteration, I used to cultivate 70 acres. 
7854 Do you know what tonnage of cane vou got last year ? I got between and 600 tons. 

7855. White labour or black labour ? White labour. 

7856. By contract or otherwise ? Principally by wages last year, but I had it cut both by contract and 
wages. 

7857. What did you pay for contract work ? 3s. fid. and 4s., loaded on the trams. The contractors raised 
it 6d. at the commencemeittof the season, and I harl to lay the line, although, when tbey took itforSs. 6d. 
per ton in the first, place, they agreed to lay the line Ihem'selvea. 

7858. What did you pay for the day labour ? 27s. 6d. a week and found. 

7859. By Die Chairman-. Was the white labour floating labour or local labour ? It was partly local labour 
and partly floating labour. 

7860. Were the floating labourers good men ? Very few of them. 

7861., Do you anticipate any difficulty in getting labour in the future ? If I were to carry on the area I 
previously cultivated, I would have ; but I do not intend to cultivate the same area. I am reducing the 
area because I think there will be a scarcity of labour. 

7862. Are there not enough men coming here to supply vou ? Not enough suitable men. 
7863 In what way are they unsuitable ? In the first place, they do not understand the work, and in 
the second place, after they have worked for a week or a fortnight and they get their money, they go 
away to the " pub.," and y<iu do not see them again. When you do see them again they are not much 
good for anything. 

7864. You are a ratepayer ? Yes. 

7865. You have two new licensed houses here ? I am outside the boundary of the Plnue Creek Division. 
"5s66. By Mr. Paget : But you are a ratepayer in No. 2 Division ? Yes. 

7867. By Mr. Niehon: It waa not only last year that you discovered that meu got drunk and did not 
turn up ? No 

7868. The other farmers know that pretty well ? Certainly. 

7869. Why did fchey allow the public-houses to be liuilt here when they could have stopped it ? I 
suppose the prohibition party was not strong enough when we took a vote. Prohibition was passed in 
No. 2 subdivision, 

7870. After the publichouees were built? Yes. 

7871. The residents can say whether they want more hotels put up or whether they want any ? There 
waa little said about the two public-house?. I was surprised when it came up. They were not opposed 
by the police. I suppose they thought we might as well have a dozen as two— they might starve one 
auother out the quicker. 

7872. Did you grow cane by white labour last year ? I always used about half white and half coloured 
labour. 

7873. Was the labour worse last year than previously ? It was just about the same. 

7874. How many white men do you employ ? When the gang was cutting there were twelve. I have 
four continuously. 

7875. By Mr. Paget : What men have you now? 1 have one outside my own family. 

7876. You are one of the fortunate men with large families ? I have two sons. 

7877. What wages are you paying? £l a week and found. He is doing hackabout work. He does 
not plough, but he does anything else about the place- 

7878. Why do you fear being unable to get sufficient labour after the kanaka, has to go ? The difficulty 
is getting reliable labour. We cannot give such high wages to the claas of labour offer'mg and make the 
industry pay. 

7879. Could yitu afford to pay the present rates if you had agricultural labourers who understood 
their work ? We might be able to pay good men £1 a week all the year round, lhat is what is needed 
by the farmer as well as by the labourer. 

7890. By the Chairman ■. Would yougive nothing extra in the harvest time? You might, but I do not 
think there is a labourer in the district it the present time who earns more than that. 

7881. By Mr Niehon : Do they get plenty of work during the off seixaon? You cannot get it, and therefore 
I am giving up. If a man gets 30*. or £2 a week, it is exhausted in keeping himself until he gets another 
job at the same rate, and it°ia really better for b»1h tho farmer and the labourer that the wage should be 
£1 a week and found all the year round. That is the wage which I consider the industry can afford to 
pay good men at present. „.,,-, 

7882. By Air. Paijet: Where would you propose getting these good men from? When I commenced 
sugar-growing sixteen or seventeen years ago, there was immigration from the old country. Although 
there was then coloured labour in the district, I commenced with white labour, and found it very 
satisfactory. „ ^ 
7S83. That was the time when shiploads of immigrants used to come direct to Mackay t Yes. 

7884. By the Chairman : Do you advocate immigration ? Ye.*, on the same system as formerly, from the 
United Kingdom. 

7885. Not from the continent of Europe ? I am not going to say not from anywhere. 
78i46. By Mr. Paget : ITou are a Britisher ? Of course I am. 
7887. By the Chairman : Have you ever employed kanakas ? Yes. 

7t*88 Have you thought out any scheme which would facilitate their deportation with as little hardship 
as possible? It would facilitate the wishes of the Government if the "boys" were left alone and 
allowed to work themselves out. It would mean barring out other aliens, whom, as a community, 1 
think we would rather keep out. 
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W. German. 7889 I was not askiug whether you approved of the principle of deportation, but of whether you have 
— N any scheme to suggest ? If they were let alone they would go of themselves. 1 hey are constantly 
24A p rii, 1906. going nmr. , , , ... ,. .. „ 

7890. By Mr. Niehoti : They are not going now in the numbers they would be gomg in ordinarily i 
There are not so many here. . . , „ 

7891. Butdo you not know there are great numbers of unemployed kanakas in Queensland t' Yes. 
They are unemployed because we are not allowed to employ them. 

7892. And yet they are not going home ? The Government have the money to take them home. 

7893. I am sorrv to tell you they have not. We have paid it— Where is it ? I suppose some of them 
are quite satisfied to stop here. 

7894. Tiiat iBnOt the question— The question is that they have to be sent home, and we want to nnd out 
which is the beet way of doin* it? I do not think there is anyone who can assist them going back so well 
a B the Immigration Agent. The Immigration Agent would be better than anyone else. 

7895. Do yon mean the Polynesian Inspector ? Tes. 

789(i. Do you think the Polynesian Inspector at Mackay should make it Ins business to explain it to the 
" bo vs"? ' He is more capable of doing it than anyone else. 

7897. You think, if he did, the majority would act upon his advice? 1 think if they did not go 
upon his advice they would not go upon anyone else's advice. 

7898. By Mr. Pa (/r(: Is it not possible that a number of "boys" are waiting for agreements in the 
crushing season ? 1 cannot say what it is, as I have not employed coloured labour for three years, and 
have really not come into contact with them since. 

7*99. There arc some " boys" unemployed who will neither go home nor stay? I quite understand the 
difficulty you are in, and to my mind the easiest way out of the difficulty would be to let them go back 
gradually without nny trouble to the Government or anyone else. 

7900. I suppose you have not had much experience with regard to the shipping of these islanders ? 
No; 1 have not had much experience of shipping them. 

7901. You said some short time back that you thought immigrants might be introduced under the old 
system, and that the State should pay the whole of the passage money ; but it does not seem that such a 
*>6tem is likely to come into force again according to things as they look, &• how would such an idea as 
this etrikeyou — We presume that the passage money would cost £15 -Say the State Government was 
prepared to enter into an agreement to pay £5 of that m«iiey, the employer to pay another £5, and 
the labourer £5 ; do you think it would be possible to get out good agricultural labourers under that 
sfhemr — Do you think it would be a feasible scheme? I think so if the agreements were made long 
enough, and they could »ot break the agreements next day. 

7902. It would be understood that they would be under agreement? We have seen all that before. 
7S)03. Kut people make mistakes and learn by them ? I uudeistand that the Government is notprepared 
to stand by agreements. 

7904. By Mr. NiitUon : The Government has nothing to do with agreements ? It has. 

7905. Do you mean the State or the Federal Government ? Both. Is there not a tendency that there 
should be no agreements ? 

7906 Not that I am aware of — Are you thinkiug of the Immigration Restriction Act ? Yes, 

7907. Areyou not aware that an amending Act was passed by the Federal Parliament last session, by 
which labourers or workmen can be introduced here — The Minister has to be satisfied that there is not- 
sufficient of those men in this country? I did not take much notice of it because I did not think that it 
was of any value to us. 

7908. If you could show the Minister that 0,000 men are leaving this industry, surely that would be 
sufficient argument to use to allow you to get labour from the United Kingdom or Europe ? Yes. 

7909. Is it worth thinking of ? It would depend on what they did when they got here. Is the Govern- 
ment prepared t* enforce it as a farm labourer? 

79!#. What do you mean by enforce? If I make au agreement with a farm labourer, wall the Goveru- 
raent object to it ? 

7911. The Go vernment has nothing to do with that? The Government has to make the laws. 

7912. The same law applies to them as applies to a kanaka who absconds from his hired service ? I have 
heard many cases myself. I have heard it from others where the farmer has uot been supported at all. 

7913. That is the fault of the man who sits on the bench ? We are supposed to think that the police 
magistrate knows his business. 

7914. Do you know that kanakas even run away from their places? I have heard so, but I have not had 
any trouble with any. 

79L5. And you read in the papers they are fined for doing it ? Yes, 

7016. Thtsy were fined because they entered into au agreement and broke it? The only assistance that 
could be given to the farmer would be to bring the labouring classes uuder an agreement to stand for 
twelve months, because a man would then stay twelve months. 

7i)17. If I make an agreement to atop three years, and I d o not stop, then I will get run in— that is 
the law to-day ? We huve not seen i hst carried out in Mackay. 

7918. By the Chairman : Is there a police station here ? Yes. 

7919. You ask the sergeant iu charge to show you the Masters and Servants Act? I have -ot it 
myself. = 
75)20. The law has been in existence for forty years in Queensland, and il; was a New South Wales Act 
before that ? I just gave that as a suggestion. 

John Chbist»pherson Uichoi.sc>>, Cane Farmer, examined : 

*- J » V" IP 1 . B " Mr ' f TJ : T U re P re8t ! Dti,1 g th e Plane Creek branch of the Farmers' Association » I am 
RichoUcn. the chairman ; but am not representing the association to-day. There was no one appointed but is I 
thought you would have no one to meet you, 1 came down myself 
24April,190C. 7922 By the Chairman : What is the size of your farm ? 1 have a selection of 800 ncres 
, 923. How much have you under cane cultivation ? <}0 acres. J have tenants as well 
7&U. What acreage under cane have you let to tenants ? It is hard to Say. I suppose they have -18 
acres under cane. J Ki y 11 e 10 
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7925. Black or white tenants ? One Malay and four white men J- C. 

7926. How much did you cut last year? I cut 5.55 tons. Nicholson. 

7927. By white or black labour? tilack labour. r — ^-^~\ 

7928. By contract ? No, wages. 24AprLl,1906. 

7929. What wages did you pay ? 12s. a week and found. 
793». By Mr Paget : Were they Polynesians ? Yes. 

7931. By the Chairman: Are you registered now? Not yet. 

7932. By Mr. Paget : What did it cost you per ton? Prom Is. (5d. to Is. lOri. or 2*. per ton accordine 
to the wages. t - s 

7933. By the Chairman •. To cut and loa f l ? Yes; and I have a, white man driver. 

7934. Do you expect to have ; »ny dilficulty about getting labour in the coming year ? I have my doubts. 
Mine are now under agree.mCnt. 

7985. W hen does your agreement, expire ? At the end of this year. 

793(5. Bo you think you will be able to get white labour nest year? I think it will be very difficult 
next year, and it will be difficult this year. In the past few years there has been sufficient to cut all the 
cane there has been, but no surplus. 

7937. Is the white labour satisfactoiy ? T cut one year with white labour, and it was very satisfactory, 
but I retained 25 per cent, of their money. I #ive them 4s. a ton, and if I had not kept back 2.5 per 
cent, at the first pay I would have lost them, because they all went and got drunk. As it was, one of 
them left and forfeited his 2.5 per cent. The rest of the gan<r put on another man, and they had him 
running between my cane paddock and the hotel for grog all the week. They paid him 2.5 8 . a week for 
nothing else than to carry beer, 'lhat was the wa,y they broke off the grog. " 

7936. If that is the state of things, do you not think it is a great pity that you shculd Ivive four hotels 
here ? I do. 

7939. By Mr. Niehon: It rests with the people here? We had a local option poll in No. 2 Subdivision 
a bit ago, and it was decided not to have any more. It is the curse of the whitti man. 

7940. By (lie Chairman : The only objection you have against white labour is the intemperance of the 
white labourer ? It is unreliable owing to intemperance ; but I also think there are not sufficient white 
men available. I think there will be a scramble this year for labour, and next year it will be worse. 
7911. By Mr. Niehon : Have you any reason for thinking so ? There h;ts never been a sufficient supply 
up to the present. 

7942. But was there any inducement for a lot of men to come here before ? I do not think there was, 
because there were plenty " boys." 

7943. By the Cliuiiman :"lf a kanaka could get grog, weuld he not be just as unreliable as the white 
man ? Every bit. The only thing that makes him reliable is the agreement. 

7944. And the fact that he cannot getliquor? Yes; because he is n»t allowed to. I believe there are 
(5,000 kanakas going away. Well, it will take more than 6,000 white men lo take their place. 

7945. Is the kanaka better than the white man ? No ; but he is reliable, because he is uudt-r agreement, 
whilst the white man will not sign an agreement. He wants to come and go just as he pleases. 

794G. By Mr. Paget: You think you must have more white labour than yeu actually require? It is 
absolutely necessary. 

7947. By Mr. Niehon: When you retained 25 per cent, of your men's wages, were they not under 
agreement? Yes ; but they will not all agree to tha.t. You will not get a man to do any work but cane- 
cutting under agreement. He will not undertake general work under agreemuit. 

7948. We are talking about canecutting? I thought we were talking about all cane work. 

7949. Do you not think you could get men to take on a six months' agreement as general farm hands ? 

I am sure you will no!, get the present class to do it. You will get no mun at Plane Creek to sign an 
agreement for general work. 

7950. By Mr. Paget : Do you know any instance in this district where farmers have offered boeing by 
contract to men ? In scrub land there has been some contract hoeing, but 1 have no personal experience 
of it. 

7951. The men prefer not to be under contract or agreement with respect to that work ? Yes. 

7952. By Mr. Niehon : You will get some employers who will not make an agreement because the men 
want agreements for twelve months ? It is a very risky business taking on a Man you do not know. If 
you know your man, it is a different thing. 

7953. By Mr. Paget What do you propose to do after this year as you have not registered? lam 
going to register at the end of this year. 

7954. Is it your intention to continue cultivating on the scale you are doing at present ? I will try it. 

7955. Although you have always employed kanakas, you arc prepared to give the new system a fairtrial, 
and without bias? Yes. I will give white me* the same wages as everyene else, and I will feed 
them well. 

795U. In order that you may be able to pay the present scale of wages, is it necessary that there should 
be a continuance of the bounty ? Certainly. As soon as the beunty goe^, the su^ar industry is done for 
under white labour. It will dwindle away, and die in a few years. The cane cannot pay the wages 
without the bounty, 

7957. The industry must be protected if the present wages are to be paid ? Certainly. 
795^. Have you given ;iuy thought to the deportation of the kanakas ? I have thought of it a lot. 
7959 Can you suggest a menus by which it cau be carried out without inhumanity to the islanders ? I 
think there will be a lot of inhumanity if they are taken away in a lump. I do not think the farmer can 
say anything about it, except that, if such a large number of men are dumped down on islands where 
there is not sufficient food for them, they must suffer hardship, unlesssurplus supplies of food are provided. 
796#. Then what is to be done with them here, seeing you are not allowed to employ them ? They must 
starve, unless the Government or someone ebe feeds them. The town is full of " boys" now, and they 
will work for anything from 6s. a week, and that shows they are pretty hard up. Some of them would 
get employment but for this new regulation about the passage money. No one is going to employ a 
" boy,' and have that hanging over his head. 

79(51. That is the regulation which does not allow the Inspector of Pacific Islanders to sign on an 
islander unless the employer makes himself responsible for the extra passage-money ? He can sign ou, 
but he is responsible according to the present regulation. I do not think the inspector will say anything 
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J. O. about it I am employing " boys," and paying them good wages, and this regulation came out the other 
Nicholson. dayj 8ay i ng t h a t I a m respousible for any further pas?age-money to take them bank, 1 think that iw 

24 April, 1906. Bv Mr. Niehon : It is not a new regulation ? It was only sent out the other day. 

7963' It is nothing new ; the position is that the Department held that the farmer was responsible all 
along but the regulation was never enforced, and the Government are going to enforce it now i You 
will not find it in the Act. I have brought - boys " to Queensland, and when they lett me I had to 
pav £5 passage-money to take them home again. 

7904. Unfortuuately the agreement you signed does not nay anything about io— it says that you shall 
return the "boys"? Well, £5 was supposed to be sufficient. . 
7965 By the Chairman : It was in those days? Why did they allow me to go on in the belief that £ 
was sufficient and then spring this on me 'when I was giviug my "boys" 12s. a week? i\o farmer 
would pay 12s. a week and pay another £5 on top of that. It is mo.it unfair. Of course it is on a par 
with everything else so far as employers are concerned. 

7966. By Mr Nielson : The extra money now is £2 ? If it was only £l it is not fair. I would not 
have given my " boys " so much if I had known I had to pay more passage- money. 

79G7. But you were in just the same position as the Department— the Department would not have 
known about it only they took counsel'* opinion lately? It should not require a legal opinion to be 
taken. It should be so clear that anyone could understand it. Every farmer does not take a legal 
nomi'on when he makes a» agreement with a " boy." 1 only emgaged the " boys " on th* understanding 
ihat the passage-money was paid hy the first employer. 

796$. By Mr. Paget : lias the Plane Creek branch of your association discussed the matter of the future 
labour supply that you require. Not yet. The council to which we send represeutatives has discussed 
the matter, and they decided to ask the Minister to get European labour. 
7969. They asked the Minister to get 500 immigrants ? Yes. 

797«. Py the Chairman : Are you in touch wiih the immigration system ? No ; I am a Queenslander. 
7D71. You do iwt know anything about the system of nominated immigrants ? No. 
7972. By Mr. Paget Do you know that two men came up to Maekay last week representing thirty or 
forty men from one small district in the Northern Rivers district oi New South Wales? They will get 
plenty of work. 

/973. By Mr. Niehon : Just as these men are able to send two men ahead to look for work for them, the 
Farmer*' Association should be able to send a secretary out to look for labour ? I believe several men 
have beeu out in the district looking for labour. I beli eve one man from Homebush has been out looking 
for labour. He has been to Bundaberg and the Mossman. 

7971. We have learned in the last few days that the Colonial Sugar Refmiig Company are sending gangs 
up to do work? The thing that will absorb the meu will be the building of the railways. The men will 
take the navvying work fi rst, because it means shorter hours and better pay, and they like it better thau 
sugar' work. 

797.3. By the Chairman : Would they not; sooner have the sugar work ? No. You want a clean liver for 
cane work. It is hot, tedious, monotonous work. 1 have cut plenty of cane myself, and 1 know what it is. 
1 cannot understand a man drinking and cutting cane, too. 

7976. By Mr. Niehon : Railway construction will not. make any difference to you this year ? I thought 
they were going to be built straight away. 



(Proserpine.) 

TI1TTBSDAT, 26 APRIL, 1906. 
Present ; 

Mb. R. A. NANKING, P.M. {Chairman) | Ma. W. T. PAGET, M..L.A. 

Mb. C. F. NIELSON, M.L.A. 

Willtam Haboi.ij Ryan, First-class Constable and Acting Inspector of Pacific Islanders, 
examined : 

"W. H. Ryim. 7977. By th e Chairman ■ What is your rank ? First-class constable. 

f — ^a^-^ 7978. Tou are also Acting Clerk of Petty Sessions and Acting Inspector of Pacific Islanders 7 Yes. 
26April,l906. 7979 - You produce a return of the islonders in this district ? Tex. [Beturn produced and handed in.} 
798t. What is the total number of islanders in this district? Forty-one. 

7931. #f that number, how many are not under engagement ? Twenty-five. They are working for their 
own countrymen. 

7982. By Mr Paget : Is it not necessary that they should be put under agreement when they are 
working tor 1 heir own countrymen? There is no rule laid down, so far ns I know respectine'their 
working for other islanders. Mr. Hornbrook informed me of tbat ■ but they must be under engao ement 
if they work for anyone else. ° 

1«oa' ^ ?/ °t irman = 1 aee from y°" r return that nine of hold tickets of exemption ? Yes. 
/98*. By Mr. Paget : How many are farming? Thirteen. 

7985. By the Chairma)i : For the most part they are growing cane on royalty ? In all cases. None of 
them own land. J 

7986. By Mr. Paget-. Do they ask your advice as to the terms upon which they take up land? They 
do in some cases, but usually they do not. The leases are registered in the ordinary way. Most of the 
lenses were entered into before T came here. 

7987. When was that? Three or four years ago. Some of them, I underatand, lease land from the mill 
company, 

7988. Bu the Chairman : Are there many unemployed white labourers about the district now ? There 
are very tew. 
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7989. You saw ao account in tine Press of a meeting of unemployed which was held here some time W. H. Ryan, 
ago ? Yes, I was present. 

7990. Were there any applications for relief at that time? Very few. I only had four during that 26A P nl, 1906. 
month. It was very wet at the time, and the farmers could not employ men, so "that the labourers were 

on the market for n while, but they were beiuj( absorbed daily at the timo the meeting took place. 

7991. Did jou form any opinion as to whether they really wanted the relief they asked for— I understand 
they asked for some sort of assistance ? Tea; they sent a request to Hrishane. 

7992. Was there any necessity for the assistance for which thev asked ? Not at that particular time. 
In fact, I reported in the usual way to the Premier. The meeting seemed to be mainly for the object 
of forming small groups to have workmen for the cauecutting, or having allotments of their own. 

7993. The men present ft the meeting were in favour of small settlements of that sort ? Yes. 

7994. Did any of them suggest the area which they wished to possess ? They did not mention any area. 

7995. By Mr. Paget : How many were present at the meeting ? Twenty-night or thirty. 

7996. Were they all distinctly in favour of getting some area tn which (hey could settle ? They were 
nit all unemployed who wnre present. There were Press representatives, r'nillmen, and others present as 
well. Thero seemed to be twelve or fourteen genuine unemployed. The latter wished to have some 
inducement to rem n'n in the district, and to have a place or' their own to work on when they could not 
get work with the farmers. 

7997. B(/ the Chairman : Was there a scarcity of white labour here last crushing season ? No. 

7998. Was there sufficient work for the men who were here, or were there many unemployed knocking 
about? There were a few unemployed. There was a number of men who would work for a few days 
and then go "ou the drunk," and then the y were unemployed for a time. 

7999. We have been told that the great trouble here is the uumber of public-houses, and the enormous 
temptation to men to driok as soon as they get their money— Is that true? Yes. I consider the 
public-houses are rather near the mill. 

8000. You know the district fairly well, T suppose ? Yes. 

80#L Are there any places rouud the district suitable for forming settle nent*, where men could take up 
Bmall areas of 30 or 40 acres, and make homes for themseh-es? The only place 1 know is on Brandy 
Creek, in the parish of Conway. 

8002. By Mr. Paget: Are they Crown lands? Yes. Saltwater Creek is said to be a splendid place, but 
it is difficult of access. 

8003. By the Chairman : How far are the lands in the parish of Conway from here ? It would be over 
6 miles from the tramline. 

8004. Is not the tramway goiug to be extended ? Yes. 

8005. How fir will that be from the extension ? Sit miles. Land hna been taken up greatly in the 
last two years. 

8006 I do n«t mean so much for eanegrowers — Do you think it will be suitablo for men to work on, so 
that their labour will be available to the district ? Yes. 

8007. How far would the Conway lauds be from here ? Twelve miles. 

8008. By Mr. Paget ■ The land would lie suitable for growing small crop?, such as maize, potatoes, and 
vegetables ? Yes ; and cane, too. 

8009. But we are not speaking of cane — Would a man be able to grow small garden crops to assist Iriui 
when he is not wanted on the canefields ? Yes ; it is good laud. 

801t. By the Chairman : You act as laud agent here ? No; there is no land agent here. 

8011. Where is the land agent? At Bowen. 

Robert Charles Da»&, Cane Farmer, examined r 

8012. By the Chairman : What area have you got ? I have got a 380-acre block. R.C. Dagg. 

8013. How much have you got under eane? 20 acres. 

8014. By Mr. Paget : Is that the total area of your cultivation ? Yes. 2«Aptil,1906. 

8015. Is yours all cane land ? No ; some of it is not cane land. 

8016. What did you crush last year ? 397 tons. 

8017. From how many acres? 15 acres. 

8018. White or black labour? White labour. 

8019. Did you do it by contraet ? Partly contract and partly wages. 

8020. What did you pay for the contract work ? Some 4s. 6d. and some 6s. 

8021. What sort of crops were they ? The 4s. 6d. per ton crop was at the bottom of a hill, and the 6s. 
per ton high up, and very hard to cut. 

8022. How much to the 'acre did it go ? Doth of them went 25 tons to the acre, and perhaps more than 
that. 

8023. How did the meu get the cane from the bills to the drays at the foot of the hill ? They had to 
carry it 

8024. Vary far? Yes. 

8025. Three or four chains ? Yes. 

8H2G. Y»u did not shoot it tlow n ? I shot some of it down and damaged it in the process. That accounted 
for the high price. 

8027. By the Chairman : What did you pay for wages? 30s. a week and found, and 0s. a day. 

8028. Do you know what wages the men made at the contract work ? Something nbout 35s. a week, 
hut I am not sure. 

8«29. Wh at are you paying men for ordinary field work ? £ 1 a-week and found. 

8030. Had you any difficulty iu getting what labour you required last year ? Yes ; I had some di fficulty, 
but it was owing to having to rush the crop off at the finish. 

8031. Did you get the labour? Yea. 

80.'J2 Ts there anV scarcity of labour about here just now? Not just now. 

8033. Do you anticipate any shortage in the future? Yes, as there are not so many men here now 
as there were last year, but it is a difficult thing to say. . , . 

8034. The sergeant has been telling us that there was a meeting held here with the idea of bringing 
under the notice of the Government the propriety of opening up land for settlement for men who livem 
the district, so that they can have their families here and their labour will be always avadable ? Yes. 
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B-CDngg. 80iJ5t Bo you thiuk it would be a useful scheme to have men settle in the district in that way? [ 

iCTlmU^e. 803o\ What area d o you think a man would require t o settle on ? To grow cane ? 

8037. Not necessity to grow cane, but to grow a few things m hts odd time, such as pumpkms and 
potatoes? 30 to 50 acres would do for a good man. 

80S8 You are a member of the Farmers' Association ? I am the president. 
8039. Are you appointed to represent them here to-day? Yes. 

801-0. Has your association taken any steps towards making the wanls of the district Jn respect to lab 
know n in the .Southern part of the State or in the other Slates ? Not so far. 
8011 , You do not think there is cau^e for any serious anxiety ? There is plenty of time- 
8042. At what lime ssill you require the labour? 1 At the end of July or August. It is probable a lot 
men will come here later on, although there does not seem to be a great supply now. 
8013. You think there is no immediate hurry ? No. 

SO J-:l< Have you fixed the scale of wages you will pay? Yes; the scale is fixed. 

S015. Have you a workers' union here ? 1 have been told there has been one formed, but I cannot say. 
The witness was handed the following report from the " Proserpine Guardian " : — 

Proserpine Farmers' Association agreed to Following rates at a recent meeting: F» 

youths, from 7s. Gd. to 15s. per week and found ; for field hand*, other than harvesters, 20 
per week and found ; for cutterF, minimum '27s. Gd. and nsaximum 32s. 6d. per week a 
found. The number of hours to be worked were fixed at ten hours for five days, eight ho 
Saturday — or fifty-three hours for the week. Cane-cutting prices were fixed at 3s. 3d. per 
for- 15 tons and upwards to the acre : 3s. Gd. per ton from 10 to 15 tons to the acre ; and 
per ton under 10 tons. 

80-16. By Mr. Pa/fet: Is that a true report of the scale adopted by the Farmers' Association ? It is 
quite correct. It gives the minimum for cutters at 27s. Gd. per week. 

1,017. Ye 8 ; and the maximum 32s. Gd pur week? I was not present at the meeting myself, but I th 
the minimum was fixed at 25s. a week. \ am the chairman of the United Association, and I am to 
that 25s. a week was the minimum fixed b.v the Proserpine Association. 

8MH There arc two associations then ? There a,o associations all over the place. There is an assoeiati 
here and three outside ones, and they all send delegates to the United Association, and I am chairman 
the tmiled body. 

8010. You have practically passed the scale fixed by the farmers a t present ? Yes. 
8050. Have the farmers met the working men and discussed this matter? No. 

80.") 1. At present you are not aware whether these rateB will be acceptable to the worker or not ? No 
8052. Have the farmers and workers during the past crushing season worked under a scale of wages, 
docs each one pay on his own ? Principally on our own ; but some pay according to that scale, I think 
SO.W. It seems there has been a fair supply of white lab»nr all these years at Proserpine ? Yes. 
80i)l. White labour has made for Proserpine as ouc of the districts where they can get work ? Yes. 
8055 And you have not had serious diiiculty in getting labour? No. 
8050. Were the men satisfied ? Yes ; I think so. 

8057. You are aware that there are 5,000 or 0,000 men working in the sugar industry who are liable to 
be deported ? Yes. 

8058. That will make a shortage in the labour supply for the industry ? Yes. 

8050. At the present time there are not a large number of kanakas employed in this district ? No. 

80G0. But they are employed in other districts ? Yes. 

8061. And their place s must be supplied by white men ? Yes. 

80G2. Do you not think it would be advisable for your association to take steps as to the future to supply 
yourselves with white labour? I think it would be. 

8003. You know that there are a number of men working in the industry, some thousands of them, and 
next year the Federal Act says they may be deported ? Yes. 
80G1-. And you have not taken steps to replace them ? No. 

80G5. Would it not be advisable for your association to supply yourselves with labour? It would be 
advisable to take steps, but so far there has beeu no anxiety. 
80GG. Arcyou going to discuss this matter at all V Yes. 
80G7. You have not discussed it yet? No. 

80G8. Do you think there is a sufficient surplus of white labour in the State to fill the places of those men 
who are to l>o out of the industry ? That is a very difficult question. I think there are sufficient in the 
State, but they will not come here 

80#> Why will they not come here? They do not like it. There are plenty of men out West, but they 
will not c«me down here. 

8070. Cnfortumitel.y during several years past, work has been very scarce in the West, owing to the 
small number • i'sheep, and large numbers of Western workers have beenemployedin the sugar districts? 
That is just rny idea A lot of Western men have bc«n here, 

*071. l)o you not think they will continue to come ? When the West gets back to its normal condition, 
ind employment is plentiful out there, they will not come here. 

8072. Js that an opinion you h.ave formed from your contact with Western workers? I have been in the 
West for many years myself, and I hare met several of them here. Some of them like the place, aud 
have settled down, but the majority of them get away back. 

8073. They prefer the work they have been used to ? YeB. 

8071. It has been stated in evidence that Western workers prefer working in the canefields to working in 
the West, provided the inducement is sufficient? I aui very doubtful of that. Men from the West have 
told me that they would not stop here. On the other hand, some settle down aud are quite satisfied. 
S075. ^ ou havu really given no consideration to the labour supply for the future? Not so far 

8076. Have you a labour bureau here ? No. 

8077. If you want twenty or thirty men, how do you manage ? Sometimes we have to go and look for 
them. Sometimes they come to us. It is all done »n a happy-go-lucky style. 

8(f/8. Do you not think that some system should be devised by which the unemployed in the other parts of 
the ista.te could be induced to come to the cauelields ? Certainly. 

8079. If t he trovernuient Labour Bureau was better organised, and there was a branch in this district, 
do you thmk the unemployed and employers would make use- of it ? I think ao. 
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8080. If thirty or forty men were wanted, and there- were men in Rockhampton wanting work who had B. C. Dagg 
no means to pay their passage, how would you propose to get them here ? The Government might give , 
them railway passes. 26April, 1906 

8081. But there is no railway beyond Rockhampton ? I do not see any other way of getting them here 
except paying their fares. 

8082. Do you think the employers would pay their fares, to be recouped by the men when they were 
paid ? I do not nee any other way of doing it, although it is risky. 

808:?. By the Chairman : In that case the employers would have to engage the men for a definite time — 
three or six months — to give the men time to earn the money ? Quite so. 

8084. Tou couUl not engage a man, and then, when he came, say that you did not want him? That 
w#uld not do ; but, on the other hand, you wnuld want to engage men who were some wood. 
81 85. By Mr. Paqet : You would have to make the officer in Rockhampton your ageut for the purpose 
of engaging men? We should have to do something like that. 

80S*, liave you auy idea of th» number of white men likely to be required in the district during the 
crushing season ? Not the slightest. ° 

8087. A lot of the men who (ind work here during the crushiug season leave the district after the 
crushing season is over ? Yes. They cannot stop here all the year. 

8088. By the Chairman : Then u system of land settlement would assist you to cure that'r' Yes. 

8089. By Mr. Nielson : When do you do your plauting here ? lama hill man, and we plant all the 
year. 

8090. During the crushing geasou, too ? We try to avoid that. W e are generally too busy. 

8091. Do you not think that, if the farmers generally tried to keep all the work that would keep till the 
off season, they could do a great deal in the way of inducing men to remain in the district? Yes; 
but sometimes you cannot, very well keep work. Tor instance, if you want to plant "misse.-," y»u must 
do it before the other cane grown high, «r else it will smother the new plants. 

8092. When do you plant? The usual plantiug season is from Christmas right up to the crushing 
season, but on the hills it is nearly any time. 

8093. Who supplies wood to the mill ? They called f ortender^ this year. Anybody can take contracts — 
farmers or working men. 

$094. Do you bnow any farmers here who have contracts to cut wood for the mill, and who employ black 
lab»ur ? I am not aware of any. 

8095. B.y the Chairman : -Are your lands mortgaged to the mill, or are you associated with it in anyway ? 
In no way whatever. 

8096. You have nothiug to do with it except as a customer? I get a lien on a crop perhups, but there 
is no mortgage on my land. 



Wnj.TAM G-nossKREUTz, Cane Farmer, examined : 

8097. By the Chairman : Are you a cane farmer ? I am. W. 

8098. What is the area of your farm ? 127 acres. ^•^kveat 
SW9. How much is uudercaner 40 acres. r — — v_ — 

8100. How much did you cut last year ? 25 acres. 26 April, 190 

8101. What tonnage of cane did you cut ? 283 tons 10 cwt. 

8102. Did you cut it with white or Hack labour ? White labour. 

8103. By contract or day labour ? Bay labour. 

8104. What did you pay ? 30s a week and rations. 

8105. Were you satisfied with the men you had ? N"ot altogether. 

8106. Well, on tbe whole? On the whole I had to be. 

8107. What was your objection to them? Some of them went away after they were paid, and got 
drunk. 

8108. It was uot that they could not do the work, but that they would not ? They could do it, but they 
did not. They went away and got drunk, and did not come back. 

8109. Bo you anticipate a shortage of labour this season ? If the kanakas are deported I believe there 
will be a shortage of labour, but I believe there is a great deal of labour in the Common wealth if the men 
were only let alone ; but, us a rule, you have the agitator who sets the labourer against the farmer, and 
doesall )n his power to wreck the sugar industry. As evidenceof that, I have a letter which I wish read. 

[Witness tenderered a copy of the "Proserpine Guardian " of Saturday, 20th April, containing a 
letter signed by M. S. Munro.'] 

8110. By the Chairman : I ain afraid that the letter is inadmissible — It seems to be a tirade by someoce 
who calls himself a labourer? He calls himself a labourer, but he is what is called "a bird of passage." 

8111. Did you hear Mr Dagg give his evidence ? ?es. 

8112. He talked of men being induced to settle here with their families so thait their labour will be here 
when you want it 'I I approve of it. It is a very good idea. 

8113. How much land would you allow such a mau to take up ? 40 acres would be plenty for a man. 

8114. By Mr. NieUon : Then why is not 40 acres enough for you ? If a man wants to go and work 
outside, he docs not want so much as the man who employs labour. 

8115. Do you think men only want to look for work outside for the rest of their lives ? No. A good 
honest worker will uot want to work for men all his life. 

8116. By the Chairman : You think that would d« to begin with ? Yes. I understand you asked me 
what would be sufficient for a man who goes outside to look for work, and I reckon 10 acres would be 
sufBcieut. Do you not think so, too ? 

S1L7. By Mr. JMelsoit : If he had 400 acres of some of the land 1 saw, it would uot be of any use to 
him ? He would waut to go outside a ud work then. 

SllS. By Mr. Paget r The w'nges these mm would get would help them to impro\e their farms ? Yes. 

8119. And, by and by, if they wish to go in for agriculture they can do ao ? Yes. 

8120. By Mr. Nielson : Is there any good land to select out here? \ es ; there is any amouut in the 
parish of CoUway. 

8121. Fit for cane ? Fit for anything. 
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W. 8I 90 By Mr. Paqei: Would there be a good sale for make if the workers grew it? At certain times 
GwKkKuta. theVeis plentv of sale for it. Tou can always sell it in Mackay or Bowen. 

r 8128. Do y«u represent the Farmers; Association tt>.d*y ? I am vice-president oi the United 

26April,19i«. Assoc'ation and president of the association in town. _ _ . „ ^ 

1824. .By the Chairman : Tou saw the scale of wages published m the Proserpine Guardian? Yes j 

it was fixed under my chairmanship. , 

81°5 /Jw ifr P^fffl'- ire the wa^es correct as menlioned in the paper? They are all correct as 
published with the exception that the minim am was fixed at 25s. a week, and not 27s. GJ. as 11 say*, here. 
I was chairman when that resolution was passed. 
8126. By the Chairman That is for caneeutters? Yes. 

8127 By Mr Paqc.t- Is rour association takinsr steps to meet the caneeutters so that, these rates can 



farmers intend to pav. 

8128. By the Chairman ■ Have you made arrangements for cutting your cane this year r 1 1 have let out 
a certain portion of it on contract, and the rest I cau do with my own family. 

8129. What contract did vou let ? I never let the loading. I pay Is. fid. per ton for cutting. The 
labour market does not triuble me as I have enough sons to do it. The labour supply does not trouble 
me at all, but as I represent a certain association, I simply give my views. 



Joseph Cooper, Cane Farmer, examined : 
J. Cooper. 8130. B ij the Chairman : "What is the area of your farm ? 59 acres. 
/~ 81.31. How much have you under cane? 50 acres. 
26April,l906. 8132. How much did you cut last year? 27 acrea. 
8133. For a tonnage of? 310 tons. 

813 I. Did you cnt it by white labour ? Yes ; by day wages. 
8135. What wages did you pay ? 30s a week and found. 

813G. Were you satisfied with the class of labour that you got ? 1 do not Know. 

8137. Is it simply a question of temperance or intemperance, or were they lazy ? They were incompetent 
and could not cut cane. 

8138. They were new to the work ? Yes. 

8139. .And when they got int» it how did they shape ? They were just the same ; in fact, they would cot 
K«t into it. 

81 10. By Mr. Paget: Did you shift them ? I had to keep the mill going with a certain amount of my 
tonnage of cane, and it did not matter whether I liked them or not I had to keep them in order to 
keep up the supply. 

8141. Jiy the Chairman : Have you made any arrangements for taking off the cane this year ? Partly. 
814'.2. Will vou let it br contract next year ? Certainly. 

8143. Ti\i Mr. Paget : Was your cane cut on Hat country or billy country ? It was fl at country, as flat 
as that table. 

8144. What did it cost to cut it ? 6s. 6th per ton. It was only a poor crop. 
8145 .And you averaged 11 tons to the acre? Yes. 
814G. Was it trashed or untrashed ? It was untrashed. 

8147. By Air. Nielson : How many men did you have working for you ? Three, and they averaged 25 
cwt. per man per day. 

8148. By the Chairman : You worked at this sort of thing yourself ? Yes. 

8149. What do you think a man ought to cut in a day on a fair crop ? On an 18-ton crop he ought to 
cut 3 tons a day. 

8150. By Mr. A'ielson : But what ought he to cut on an U-ton crop ? Two tons a day would be a fair 
thing then. It is not a fair thing lo cut only 25 cwt. a day. I know what I can d» myself, and I know 
what can be done. 

8151. By tlie Chairman : What do you think about settling people on the land so as to have their labour 
handy ? It is the only salvation of the industry. 

8152. What sized area would you be in favour of giving to a man ? If the men are going to work in the 
mill and settle down on the land, I should say that a small area would be better than a large one ; because, 
if they have a large area, they might as well go into the business straight away, and startsugar-growin;?. 

8153. By Mr. Nielson : And that would be all the better for the country ? Certainly, it would. 

8154. By Mr. Paget -. What area would you say ? 10 acres, I should say, if men want a bigger area 
than that, let tliem go for it by all means. 

8155. By the Chairman : 3o you not think a man might be content for the first year ortwo to grow font 
for himself, and then afterwards to increase it ? Yes ; and have not all the pioneer farmers done tht 
same thing ? I had to do that myself, and there are many others who did the same thiug. 

8156. By Mr. Nielson : How long have you grown cane? Siuce 1893. 

8157. 80 last year you had reasonto be dissatisfied with the white labour ? Yes,. Foryears I hadfairl; 
good luck with white labour. The previous year we hail better crops and struck good men. 

8158. By the. Chairman : It is a question of luck then ? Yes. 

8159. Is it not a fact that you have more public-houses here now ? These men would not drink at al 
They could not do the work or they would not do it. They were strong able-bodied men, too. 

81 (JO. By Mr. Paget- Are you here as a representative of the Farmers' Association? I am th 
secretary of the Proserpine Farmers' Association. 

8U»1. Mr. Dags told us that your association has not discussed the question of obtaining labour in tl 
future? We have only recently reorganised. Theie used to be an association years ago, and we hav 
only recently reorganised, but that will come up sooner or later. It must be diseussea as a matter ( 
fact, but we have not had time to discuss it yet. 

8162. Would it not be advisable to bring it up sooner rather than later'r 1 Certainly ; but we must hai 
time to get the thing into working order. Personally, I think it will be a matter of compulsion to g 
other labour, because I do not think we have sufficient in Queensland. 

8103. Where can such labour be procured? The majority of the members of the Farmers' Associatio 
are in favour of immigration from Europe in case of a shortage. 

8164. By Mr. Nielson; They are quite in favour of the Government doing it, too, are they not 
Certainly. The Government have to do everything, and they might as well do that, too. 
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8165. By the Chairman: Have you ha.d any experience oF Italian labour? Never. J- Cooper. 

8115G. Are you a married man ? I am, with a family of eight children. ^— ^ 

81(57. Do your wife and children have good health ? Every one of them. 26April,l906. 
81(58. You do not complain of this climate? 1 never did. I can work in the sugar fields, and it has 
never harmed me. My children are sti- 0U g and robust, and I think my wife will take the o ; ike on the 
Proserpine as far as health goes. The unfortunate part of it is that my children are all girls instead of 
boys, or I would not want any labour at all. 
81(59. Is there a doctor here? There are two doct«is. 

8170. You have no hospital ? We had, but the Government got too short of cash, and refused togive ua 
the endowment, and so we had to close it. The farmers did not want it for themselves ; it was for the 
people coming here. 

8171. By Mr. Paget : You think that the Government should introduce immigrants if there ia a shortage of 
labour here? I certainly think it is " up to them" to try and get immigrants from Europe oraome other 
pltice. 

Kl72 Which Government— the State or the Commonwealth ? It appears it does not affect the 
Coiiiniormre.ilth Government. They do not seem to hotlier their heads about it. 

8173. They are bothering their heads about the deportation of the kanakas ? Certainly. I feel convinced 
in uiy own mind that there will be a shortage. If 6,000 kauakis are to be deported, although it mav not 
affect the Proserpine, it will affect the sugar industry as a whole. 

8174- You think that probably you will not be able to get sufficient labour owing to the people in other 
districts requiring part of the available white labour? Exactly. We are not near the centres of 
population like Mackay, Bundaherg, or Burdekin are, and we have to be satisfied with labour that other 
districts will not lake. We do not get the best class of labour. 

8175. In the event of the State Government saying they are not prepared lo pay the passages of 
immigrants, do you think your association might discuss whether it might, not bo advisable to pay one- 
third of the passage-money, the State one-third, and the labourer one-third ? That would be a very good 
idea 

817G. Presuminj;; immigrants are required ? But would not that violate the Commonwealth Act regarding 
coutract labour ? If I pay to bring a man out from England, I want to be certain that he will work for 
me, and not for someone else. 

8177. You can do thut, provided you can satisfy the Commonwealth Minister that suitable labour cannot 
be obtained in the Commonwealth, and you undertake to pay the current rate of wages? If I engage 
persons in the old country to work for im>. shall I not be violating the Act? 

8178. You have to get a permit, first? Well, I think something of that sort will have to he done if the 
industry is to carry on. 

SL79. Is it advisable for the employers to always lo»k to the Government ? Not at all. 

8180. Should they not help themselves to a certain extent ? OF course, they should help themselves. 
But they would have to get either one Government or the other to help them, as the Farmers' Association 
cannot institute a system of immigration. 

8181. The whole of the associations might discuss the question, and see which is the best way of going 
about it; but you have not taken ;my steps yet towards letting people in tlio south know that they can 
get work here ? But if the people in the south can get fair wages where they are, they will prefer to 
stop there rather thau work in the I ropics for a little more ; and we cannot afford to offer more wages than 
we ared»ing, because the industry cannot afford to pay any more, •ur wages compare favourably with 
those paid in any district in Queensland, and we get from 2s. to 3s. a ton less for our cane. Taking that 
into consideration, we are really paying more than we ought to. 

8182. By Mr. A'ielson \ You are getting lis. a ton for cane ? Yes, last year; but for y^ars we got 9s. 

8183. Are you aware that in the Woongarra Scrub the most that has ever been paid is 12s. Gd. a ton ? 
I presume they get just double the return to the acre that we get. 

8181. It dot s not weigh so mutih ? Are they paying the same wages as we are paying ? 
8185. Very nearly as much ; as a matter of fact, wehav-e evidence that one man paid £l I2s. Gd. a week ? 
You will find that some men on the Proserpine pay the whole of what they get for their crop for cutting it. 
818G. By Mr. Paget : Is there anything further you wish to say? Last year 1 had a good worker who 
could at any time cut his :$ tons a day, but there were two other men alongside him who either could 
not or would not do it. The result was that I got 25 cwt. where I should have got 7 or 8 tons. Those 
men kept the other man back. I should like to see men like that get credentials. 

8187. By Mr. Nitlson : Did he ask you f «r a refereace ? No. 

8188. What assistance would credentials be ? It would prove to the nest farmer he went to that he was 
a genuine worker. 

8189. By the Chairman: You would not employ a man uule.« he had credentials iE such a system were 
io force ? I would not give credentials to men who could not cut more than 25 cwt. a day. Lf I sacked 
a man last year, I could not get another. 



Joseph Busuttin, Cane Farmer, examined ; 

8190, By the Chairman : What are you ? A cane farmer. 

8191. What is the area of your farm ? 119 acres. 
8192 How much have you under cane ? A little over 40 acre.-i. 26April,19t6. 
8193. Did you cut any last year ? I cut 570 tons from 39 acres. 

8191. Did you employ white or black labour ? White labour. 

3195. Bay work or contract ? Contract. 

819G. How much did you pay ? 5s. 3d. a ton to cut and load. 

8197. Is it level or hilly country? Mixed. 

8198. Have you any idea what they made at it ? I gave the contract to two chaps, and they had men 
working for them, but I could not say what they made. 

8199 Have you made any arrangements for taking off your caue this year ? Partly ; but I have not^uite 
settled vet. , „ , , . 

8200. What are you paying for field labour ? In the off season 30s. a week, aud find themselves. 
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J. Busuttm. 8201. By Mr. Paget: Do you find ihe men in cooking utensils and house accommodation? House 
t — — \ accommodation, but not cooking utensils. , 
*CA P riU906. 8?02 Are vou representing any association ? I es, I represent the larmera Association. 

8203 2?y Oiairman : Do tou anticipate a scarcity of labour this year r> There are rumours to that 
effect, and there are not so* many labourers knocking about the district as there were at this time 

S^V^T understand there are very few unemployed nbout just now ? Very f ew. 

8205. By Mr. Paget: How many years have you been canegrowmg ? About thirteen years ; but I have 
been among ]t for twenty-three vears. , 

8206. Have you always grown it by white labour? No ; only during the last three years. 

8207. By the Chairman : Are you a married man ? Yes. 
82t 4 J. Have you a family? Yes. 

8209. Have your wife and children fair health ? They enjoy very good health. 
Waltek WiX, Cane Farmer, examined : 

r . Wix. 8210. By the Chairman : "What is the area of jour farm ? 151 acres. 
f— ^j^. — ^ 82J1. How much of it is under cane ? About 22 acres. 
26April,i906. 8:212. How much did you cut last year? 320 odd tons. 

8213. What acreage ? 1G tons. 

8214. White labour ? Tes. 

821.5. Contract ? Contract to start with and wages after. 

821(5. What was the price of the contract to cut and load into trucks— was it all scrub? Tea, hilly 
^crub. There was some trouble over the contract, and the contractor threw it up. 
8217. And what wages did you give for day labour? 30s. a week and tucker. 

8218 By Mr. Paget : How did that pan out ? I was out of pocket It cost me 10s. 3d. per ton. I 
lost on the contract through the contractor throwing it up, and I had to wait three or four days for 
labour. 

8219. It cost tou 10s. Jid. per ton ? Tes ; with the loss. That was allowiug for what I lost. 

8220. What loss do you meau ? The year before I got a little over 400 tons off the same acreage, and 
that cost me 8s. Id. 

8221. With white labour? Tes, with white labour. 

8223. At what wages ? At (5s. 6d. per ton. I find my own carter and horses. 

8224. You gave Us. 6d. per ton to cut and load on to the trucks, you cart it to the trucks and the 
contractor has to load it on to the trucks ? Tes. 

8225. Does he load by derrick ? No, by hand. 

8226. Do you think it will pay you at the present price of cane, even with the bonus, if it costs you 
Its. ill per ton ? No. It did not pay me last year. 

8227. Will you be able to continue hill cultivation ? Wot unless we have different labour. 

8228 Tou know the conditions ? The year before last I had contract labour, aud that paid me. #f 
course 1 had no bother at: all then. 

8220. By Mr. A'iehon : Did it pay you to pay 8s. Id. per ton ? Tes ; because it only took me half a 

day to do the carting, and the carter was able to do odd jobs. 

82:}0. By Mr. Paget : Tou were getting 18s. 8d. for your cane? Tes. 

8231. And you worked on ra.toons? Tes, on ratoons. If it was plant cane it would have cost me 
mui'h less. 

82:12. Your crop averaged 20 tons to the acre last year ? Tes. 
H2H3. It was not a bad crop ? l$o. 

82:34. By Mr. Kielaon : Can you explain to me why it cost you 10s. Id. ? I had to lose time to get 
fresh men for labour. 

8235. How do you value that time distributed over 1320 tons ? The mill took 60 tons off for me which did 
not interfere with me at all. 

823H. How much did yon deduct for the loss of time ? What it cost me going about for the men. 
8237. But how much ? T reckoned it was about 6s. a day. 
82;38. How many days were you idle? 1 lost 18s. 

8239. Well," deducting the 60 tons that the mill took off, that leaves you with 260 tons, and a 9 y 
lost 1 8s. that is about Id. per ton on the 260 tons ; how do you make up the balance ? That is how 
worked it out. 

8240. The contract price was 6s. 6d. per ton ? Tes. 

8211. Tou do not eeem to know how much it cost you ? I must have left something out. 
S242. I do not think you left anything out ? I must have. 
8243. By the Chairman-. Ts there anything else you would like to speak about ? I think there will be 
shortage of labour thin year. 

8241. Some gentlemen here have been advocating the settlement of labouring men on the land, and smal 
jir ( as of 40 acres have been mentioned on which they should settle, in order to keep their labour iu th 
district— Do you approv e of that ? Yea ; they could puj; 30 acres uruler cane, and the other 10 a 
would do for odd crops That would be to start uith. 
8245. How would it help you with your labour? It is according to whether thev have any familr 
whrn they settle down. 

8216. It hue been suggested iu various localities that the workers, instead of having to roam abo 
looking for work, should be induced by some means to settle on homes of tlieir own on small areas, no 
necessarily for canegrownig, but so that they can grow email crops, aud if their labour is wanted the 
can go out to work and earn money ? If they had a few acres like that, they could help us with o 
crops. 1 
Edward Boti.e, General Labourer, examined : 
E. Boyle. 8247. By the Chairman : Do you come here as the representative of the other labourers? We bave n 
^ organisation. 
2«ApriI,19tu. 8218. Tou have spoken about it ? Yes. 

8210. And they have decided that you shall be their mouthpiece? Yes. 
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8250. How long have you been in thie district ? Seven months. E Boyl 

§251. .About how many men outside do you represent? Do you mean unemployed ? 

8252. Are you unemployed ? At present I am. 26Ap-0, 

8253. How lone have you been unemployed ? About a fortnight. 

8254. You are looking for ordinary field work ? Yes. 

8255. "What wages are you willing to take ? £1 a week and found. 

8256. You cannot get that? No. 

8257. About how many men are there in the same position as yourself now? I think I could find 
about fifty. 

8258. "Where would you find them ? Around the mill, and along the river banks. They are camped all 
over the place. 

8259. The acting sergeant of police has not been able to find fifty? Lately, there have been more 
arrivals. 

8260. How soon could you muster those fifty men ? By to-morrow night. 

8261- We hope to be in Mackay by to-morr«w night— Could you get them hy the morniig? No. 

8262. Have you been in constant work up till now? No. Since the crushing time it lias been very hard 
to get work. I may say that since Christinas I have tried my best all over the place tr> get work, and I 
have been able to get only five weeks' employment. 

8263. By Mr. Paget : And you stuck to the jobs you had since Christinas until you were no longer 
wanted ? Yes, each one. 

8261. By the Chairman : Have these fifty men a little bit of money? Most of them are living on 
credit from the stores for rations and anything they want. 

8265. Are they strangers iu the district? A good many of them are. A lot of them are men who were 
here last year. 

8266. Do they give them credit at the stores ? Yes ; the business people are very good that way. 

8267. You think there will be plenty of labour here, I suppose ? I am afraid there will not be in crushing 
time. 

8268. How would you suggest getting over the difficulty? Men would require more inducement in the 
offseason to wait here until the next crushing season. 

8269. What inducement would you offer them to stay in the offseason? Principally more constant 
employmen t. 

8270. You do not complain of the wages which you get ? Yes ; I complain of the wages. The farmers 
pay a man 5s. a day, and he has to do his own cooking. They seem to thmk that is equal to £1 a week 
and found, but it is not hy a long way. 

827J. Are men engaged at 30s. a week and find themselves ? Yes; in the off season. You have to get 
up bef»ie daylight and get your breakfast ; then you have to get your dinner in the middle of the day, 
and at night you have to cook your tea. Then you have to travel miles on Saturday night to town to get 
your rations. 

8272 By Mr. Paget : Cuuld you not be supplied by your employer ? It seems not, 

8273. By the Chairman : You dislike the system of boing paid 3Us. a week and find yourself? Yes ; and 
most of the other men here are of the same «pini«n. 

8271. What sort of accommodation have you to sleep in? It is not good in most places, but the men 
are easily satisfied, as a rule. 

8275. You do not complain of it ? No. So long as the rain does not get at me I am not particular. 

8276. When you say that you would prefer being paid 20*. a week and found, do you mean employment 
at that rate from one crushing season to another? They would have much more inducement to settle. 

8277. ]s there any other inducement you could suggest? When a man has to come to town for his 
ration?, he cannot carry out any vegetables. He cannot even get a potato, and he h living all the time 
on beef and bread. It is not good to have no vegetables. 

8278. You think the Farmers' Association should adopt the principle of fixing wages at 20a. a week and 
found ? Yes. 

8279. The rate fixed bv the Farmers' Association for field hands other than harvesters is 20a. a week and 
found ? That is what they have arranged for the ensuing season, but it does not apply to the present 
time. 

82SO. If men had land on which they might settle and do a bit of work in the off season, would that 
constitute an inducement to them to settle down in the district ? A good many would certainly grasp 
such an opportunity. 

8281. Even single men? Yes. 

8282. By Mr. Paget: You might manage to get small areas under special lease? Most nf the single 
men would want a little help to begin with if they took up forest land. They would require horses to 
plough it, and most of the single men have not money for that. 

8283 By tlie Chairman : Should not. the single men have more money than the married men? They 
have not, got it. 

8281. By Mr. Paqet: Perhaps arrangements might be made for the formation of groups under 
the Special Agricultural Selections Act ? That is what I would advocate. Hut, instead of putting them 
on land outside the sugar areas, it would be much better to sive them 10 acres of scrub land within 
reach of the tramlines, and let them grow sugar. It would be b iter for the mill and better for the men. 
8285. By the Chairman : We have heard about a lot of the men being very intemperate— Do y«u 
know anything about ihe habits of the men who come here to wnrK ? 1 know a good deal about it. 
8 86. Would you call them extraordinarily intemperate men? I do not want to say that they are all 
very intemperate 

8287. Are you a Good Templar yourself ? I am not. 

828S. You take a fair thing ? No ; sometimes I take too much. 

8289. Do you not think it would be better for the men if there were not so many public-houses ? I 
think it would make very little difference if there were only one. 

8290. The fanners complain that the men art> unreliable because they get on the spree after pay-day, 
and do not come back to work up t« time — I suppose it is a honaf.de causo of complaint? It does 
happen, but men who are really satisfied with the conditions under which they are working very seldom 
leave their work to go and drink. 
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E. Bovle. 8291 If the men were more comfortable do you thiuk they would not drink so much ? If they 
^-^I— ^ more comfortable thev wouK) rather stick to their jobs; but if they are not satisfied with their conditio 
26A P ril, 1906. they say, " I am going to sling this ; 1 am tired of it" ; and off they go, and the first publican gets thai 

^292 ey bould the farmers do anything to make the men more comfortable ? If the farmers Mrouid fin- 
the men in food, thev would not want to come iuio town to get their food, and they would not bave the 
temptation of being near a public-house. 

8293 If the men had their food cooked for them, would they be much more satisfied ? Yes. 

8291. Do men cany tents with them as a rule? Most of them do, but if they get any sort of a hut t 

camp in they will not bother pitching their tents. 

82f)5. Would not a clean teut on the grass be better than an old hut ? I would much rather hare it 
The cooking accommodation is also out of the question. A man has no cover, so that on a wet morniig 
he has great trouble in making a fire. 

8296. Could you not make use of the farmer's kitchen ? I fancy he would tlnnk 1 was intruding. 

8297. By Mr. Paqet \ Surely these are matters for mutual agreement ? But work has been so scarce 
since the crushing was over," and there are so mauy men looking for it, that they are glad to get a job of 
any sort, without making complaints. 

8298. J-W is cooked f'»r the men who work for the mill, is it not ? Tes, lately. 

8299. Very few of thn mill hands, except those who are married, and live with their families, are paid a 
fixed wage, and find themselves? The arrangement with men working on the tramway outside is that 
they get a certain amount per day, the company find them in food and a cook, and charge the men a 
reasonable sum per week. 

8300. Do the men whose food is cooked for tliem, and who, I presume, have fairly comfortable quarters, 
stick to their work better than the men who do not have their food cuoked for them? They certainly do. I 
think it would require a recommendation from ihe Governor to get a job at the mill now. They stick well. 

8301. Then the old trouble about men not turning up to their work on a Monday morning does not 
exist now in connection with the mill ? I do not see that it occurs here. The men now employed in the 
mil! are men who have been previously employed, and Mr. Hindmarsh, the manager, cannot employ as 
many of them as are willing to go to work. 

8302. They like to go back again rear after year ? Yes ; the men get very good treatment from the 
mill company. 

8303. Do you know how many men there are employed in the fields just now ? Being so short a time in the 
district, I could not give you an accurate estimate. 

83t-l. You say that you have only had five weeks' work in the district, although you have looked for it? 
A great many of the farmers have no one at all employed just now, although they have told me that, if 
they could get some assistance from the company, they would be only too glad to employ more men. 
S;(0'5. They are financially unable to do so ? That is so. 

830(i. It is not the farmers' fault ? No ; they are willing to do more work if they eould get assistance. 

8307. You cannot tell us how many more men will be required for the harvesting season ? I think it will 
tiike 200 more men than there are in the district, but that is only a guess. 

8308. Hi/ Mr. Nielson -. Were you canecutting here last season ? 1 came just at the end of the season, 
and cut fill the Reason was over. 

8309. How loug were you cutting cane? Thirteen days. I started as soon as I came and finished the 
crushing. 

X310. Had you cut cane before? Yes ; J had three years' experience before that in Mackay. 
831 I. Have you had any experience further South? No. 

8312. By Mr. Paget : Did you come in from the West to work ? No. I landed in Mackay, and was 
twenty jears there. 

John Maciiosald, Labourer, examined : 

8313. By the Chairman -. What, are you ? A labourer. 

8314. How long have you been in the district? About two and a-half years. 
b:il5. What are y«u employed at just now ? Getting firewood for the uiilh 

!!)U(i. 8316. I?y contract. I suppose? Yes. 

8317. Is the contract likely to hst ? No. I only had a contract, for 100 tous, and a man will finish that 
in two months. 

8318. When do you espict to finish with that? About next Saturday. 

8319. Have you been doing it yourself or employing others ? Doing'it myself. 

8320. Could you u«t get another contract? No. 

8321. Then you will be out of a job ? Yes ; so far as I know. 

8322. What do you want to speak about? J would lite to have a little to say concerning the labourers 
in this district. 

8323. By Mr. Paget : Have you formed a union ? No. 

8'32-l By the Chairman: How many unemployed are there about the district now? I think the 
witness who said fifty was not far out. 

832G. Where lire all these men— could you get them together? Not at onee. I dare say there are 
twenty about the mill at the present moment. The others are in the district 
8827. I wish you would tell these men to see us to-night ? Tl.ev appear to be backward 

8328. Hut ue uould like to have a chat with them, and it would be interesting? The mere fact that 
there is no labour organisation or union of any kind here deters men from speaking openly 

8329. A very important part of our mission is to find out where there is sufficient labour in the sugar 
districts to rep ace the kanakas who arc going to he deported ; and if there are fifty unemployed here, 
and we <li> imt know it, and we go away with the impression that there are only ten, then we shitl be at a 
loss altogether— AY ill you try to get the unemployed to come nromid and see us, as I wish to have a chat 
oooA « u K , e a ?,°,° d d,8tanct ' t0 8° to-night, as I wish to RO back to mv camp. 

8330. Somebody else will tell the men tor you ? If you are anxious to see them I will try to muster 
h ™ ''T r 7 (,u 8ee them, so that you can see that what J say is something near the mark 

SS.W 1 1 . i'ft a ffi Wlt 1 u We " iay L bC ab l e t0 d ° somethiu « to assist them to find work-Do you 
think there wil I be sufficient men here in the crushing season ? I do not feel inclined to answer that' for 
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different reasons. There may be many, and there mav not be enough, but according to present J. 
indications there may be a shortage. Macdoi 
83S2. Although there are too many now ? Tes. f~ — ^ 

8333. By Mr. Paget: Have you been working about the mil! during the crushing seasou ? No. 26April, 

8334. You have been doing general work ? Tes ; all outside field work and bu*h work. 
8385. What wages have you been getting? I have been getting good wages and I have done fairly well 
in the district. I have been chiefly on contract work myself. I hare seen men around me far more 
unlucky than I was, and it was a struggle for them to get along. They weie men just as good as I am, 
and, perhaps, some of them better. 

8336. Have you noticed the way these men were treated— Do you think they get fair treatment? 
Generally speaking, I think the housing accommodation, and, in some cases, the food, could be much 
better. 

8337. Do those who get 30s. a week have to find themselves ? Yea ; they have to find themselves in 
cooking utensils and everything else ; as far as I know. 

8338. Would a man soouer get 20s.and his rations than 30s. and find himself ? Tes ; most decidedly. 

8339. Do you generally agree with the evidence which Mr. Uoyle gave ? Tes. 

8340. Is there anything further you would like to tell us— can you tell us anything about the proposed 
workmen's homes? accruing the question of settling a desirable class of men on the land, I think it 
would be a very good thing to settle them on smali blocks of, say, 40 acres each, and fairly good ground. 

8341. By the Chairman i Are you a single man? Tes. 

8342. Ts it the sort of thing that single men would go in for? Tes; if it is within the confines of 
civilisation. 

8343. It cannot always be in a main street ? But it could be within reaaouable carriage distance of a 
town. 

8344. How would 10 or 12 miles out do ? Twelve miles at the outside, on a tramline or railway. 
8315. Btj Mr. Paget -. We have heard a very great deal about the intemperate habits of the men who 
travel ; do you think if these men were settled on the land it would become the means of making them 
more temperate ? I am nure it would. It stands to reason that any sound-thinking man who begins to 
get a little bit of a home around him will settle down and take a pull on this business that is crippling 
the country. 

834(3. Tou thiuk it would he a great inducement to him to become temperate? Tes. 

8347. By the Chairman : Are you a teetotaller — I ask you so that I may judge of the value of your 
evidence ? No, I am not a teetotaller. 

8348. But you think that excessive intemperance does cripple the industries of the couutry? Tea, 
certainly. 

8349. By Mr. Mehon : Do you follow canecutting ? Tes. 

8350. Have you cut in other districts besides this? No. 

8351. Do you think the prices offered for contract work or wages are sufficient to induce men to come 
to this district ? No, I do not. 

8352. Did you see the scale the farmers have fired ? Tes. 

8353. D« you think it is too low ? It is too low under the present circumstances. In the first place 
the crushing season does not last iong enough here, and iu the second place there is little or 
nothing to do after the crushing season is done. There are far better districts for the working men to 
go to than the Proserpiue. 

8354. Do you think the farmers and settlers here are in a positiou to alter that ? No ; I cannot see that 
they are 

8355. Is there no work that could be done here in the off season ? Not so far a si can see. I do not know 
what employment could be given to men to keep them in the district, and if the men were notgiven some 
kind of employment they could not stay. 

8356. Tou think that the inducement is not sufficient to attract them? That is what I think. 

8357. Do you think the farmers can afford to pay more than they are offering? I think the farmers 
could afford to pay a larger minimum than their schedule shows. 

8358. By the Chairman : What is their minimum ? 25s. a week for canecutting. 

8359. By Mr. Melson: What would you think they could afford to pay ? they could afford to pay 30s. 
a week as the minimum wage for canecutting. If they think a man is worth more ; then it lies in their 
discretion whether they give him more or not. 

8360. Do you know the average crops iu the district ? No. 
8301. Some go as light as 10 or 12 tous to the acre ? Yea. 

8362. In a 10-ton crop, what would a man be able to cut and load a day ? A good workman could cut 
and trash 1£ tons a day. 

8363. Did you hear Mr. Cooper say that a man should be able to cut and load 2 tons a day on an lla-ton 
crop? Tes. . 

8364. Do you think the average man could do that ? 1 am sure he could not. I was in a gang ot three 
last season, and we were cuttiug within a stone's throw of Cooper's crop, hut ours was a better crop, 
and heavier per acre, and we could not cut and load 2 tons a day. 

8365. Bi f the Chairman : Tou think H tons a day is a fair J hing for a man ? Yes. 

8366. By Mr. Niehon : Do you know the district well? Yes, fairly well. 

83ti7. Do you know of any Crowu Linds available for settlement? Tes, there are plenty of Crown lands ; 
but still there are somu of these places that want a liue of communication of some kind. They want a 
road or something. At Saltwater Creek then-e is aaj quantity of land that is suitable for settling men on. 

8368. How far is that from here ? About 12 miles. 

8369. Do you know Canuon Valley ? I have only been there once. 

8370. By Mr Paget : There are hillv scrubs on the Saltwater Creek land, are there not ? Tes. 
1871. By the Chairman : How far would they hav e to go before they could cross the river with a dray ? 
In a few days the terminus of the tram will be within U miles of the place, or very little more. 

8372. Is there plenty of good land there ? Auy amount. 

8373. By Mr. Nieteon : Is it open to selection? No. 

4 
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J. 8374 By the Chairman : It is not reserved for selection or any other purpose, is it? No; it is a timber 
Macdonald. re< p r ; P . . 

A- 8375. By Mr. Nlehon • If it is going to be thrown open to selection, what areas would you recommend? 

26ApriI,1906. From :i6 to 80 acres, according to the quality of the land. 

8*70. Would vou be inclined to go in for some of the land yourself i 1 es. 

8377. Do you 'think other single men would also settle down ? A good many would, and more would 

8378 V They would Wt. keep sober if they were to do any good on it ? So long as they remained out 
there Hiev Mould be all riurht. There is another thing that I quite forgot to mention about -the W*. a week 
and find yourself. The men are only paid for actual working days. All wet weather is taken off. 
K379 Y-oi think it should be £1 a week and found, wet or dry ? Yes, except on very special occasions. 
Sometimes there may be a very beavv downpour- a flood, or something like that, when men cannot wo,k 
8380 By Mr. Paget: If it rains continuously for three weeks, you ennnot very well go weeding then? 
That has not happened since 1 hare been here, and 1 do not believe it will whil e I remain here. It rarely 
happens that men cannot be employed in some way or other during such a penod. 

Edwar* Boyle, Labourer, further examined : 
E.Boyle. 8381. I think f could put it in a clearer light. If the farmers would allow the men 10s a week, wet or 
f — _v^-^ dry, for their faod, over and above the £1 a week, that would be a fair thing ? At present, if it c»mes a 
26April,1906. wet week, a man has to lie idle and find his own food, and the following week he bas tc pay for two 
weeks' tucker, so that he is actually working one week for nothing. 

James Eeij, Cane Farmer, examined: 
J. Keid. 83S2. By 1he. Chairman : Whit are you ? A cane farmer. 
/ — — \ 83S3. What is the size of your farm? Previous to this year \ was working a leasehold of 120 acres, 
26 April, I9t6.com prised in two farms. One lea.se for 30 acres lapsed last December. I now have 92 acres underlease, 
and I am purchasing 35 acres on terms from the South Australian Land Mortgage and Agency Company. 
83*4. What ape you paying ? £5 per acre, with interest at per cent, added. 

8385. By Mr. Paget : Ia the land that you are purchasing under crop? There are some potatoes and a 
bit of corn. 

S3S6. Was the corn given in ? There was nothing on it when I took it. 

83-*7. By the. Chairman : Was it cleared when you took it ? Part of it was. That was my reason for 
taking it. It carries no shares in the Proserpine Centra! Mill. 
83S8. Are you a married m an ? No. 

8:389. Wlut labour were you employing last year? I employed one ina.n all the year round, and I paid 
him £l a week and found. The man I have at present is a good one, and I am paying him 22s. 6d. a 
week and found. 

83!)0. By Mr. Nlelson : Wet or dry? Wet and dry — no rise in the crushiug. 

8391. By llie Chairman : Have you ever worked for wag*s ? Yes. 

8392. Which did you prefer— £1 a week and found, or 30s. a week and find yourself? When I was ou 
wages I used to get £1 a week and found. I was cooking for twenty-one men on the Proserpine for Mr. 
Phaff, and theo my wages were 25s a week. I put in the whole of the crushing season, and I think the 
eanecutters got 22h. 6d. a week. 1 was one of the first to register for the bounty on the Proserpine. 
That wan iu 1902, and since then I have employed nothing but white hibour. My wages have been 30;. 
a week aud found in the crushing season, witb wet days taken out, but it is seldom that there is wet 
weatherduring the crushing season. I always try to find other work for the men when it is wet. 
Previous to my coming here in 1895 I worked at sawmilling on W r hitsunday Island, and got 2-5s. a week 
as engine-driver and helping to load the boats. The ordinary labourers got £1 a week and found, wet 
d-jys stopped. J woiked in the Bowen district for m>arly seventeen years, and that was always the rule. 
But you always got your tucker — rations I never had. The talk here has been that tlie farmers were 
stopping the tuckt-r and compelling the men to pay for them. 1 thiuk that is absurd. There are very 
few men here working on £1 a week and rations unless they are on contract. The farmers mostly find 
their men, and we nckon 10s. a week for that. 

8393. Do you think it a bad thing for men to come into the township to buy their rations? I do not 
see how yuu ran avoid it. 

8394. But do you think it a bad thing for the men ? Xot necessarily. It all depends ou themselves. 
I can come into town aud go out ag:nin, or I can come in and stay. I believe there will be a shortage 
of labour this crushing, unless an additional number of men come "here, as I cannot see the men here now 
who are capable of Liking the crop oft. Then I believe they are asking exorbitant prices for the 
cutting, though I have had uonn come to me, as I have lint had any cane to lake off. 

8305. Are yon in a position to form an opinion as to what unemnloved labour there is in the district? 
Not at present. The Press stated that there were between forty and fifty, hut 1 very much doubt it, 1 
bcli ve tUre are a lot of them employed now in the mill. Then one man stated that there was no work 
to be got during the slack season. Well, there is always a certain amount of work during that period, 
though I would not say it would employ enough hands to keep the mill running through the crushiug 
season. 

Henry Chawshay tf-j'ERiir, Cane Farmer, examined : 
H. C. Sterr v. 8:39(5. By the Chairman : What is the area of your farm? Ill acres. 

b397. How much have you undt>r cane? About 40 acres under cultivation. 
26April,lS06. 8398. How much cane did. you cut last year ? 300 tons. 

8390. From what acreage ? 12 acres. 

8100. Did you cut it by white or black labour ? White labour. 

84ul. By contract or otherwise? Contract. 

8^102. Was it forest land ? Yes; all forest land. 

8103. At what price ? 3s. per ton, to cut and load on to drays. 

?£l'J V «V,i! tra * hed | ?V u !l fcr f»*'^ The greater porhon of it was tmslied, but there were 10 tons at 
the end of the season that I allowed (id. a ton for, because we had to cut it in a short time. 
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8405. Have you any idea what wages the men made at it ? I do not know for a certainty. It was the H. C. Sterry. 
fir*t time the man cut rane. He used to average over 3 or 4 tons daily. 

8406. By Mr. Paget: Did lit cut himself? Yes,until nearly the end. 2GApru,t906. 

8407. By the Chairman : "Would he cut and load 3 tons a dav ? A little over. 
S4»8. By Mr. Niehon : Tt was a 25-ton crop and trashed? Yes. 

8409. By Mr. Paget : What do you estimate your crop at for the coming season ? 240 tons, but they 
are onlv ratoons. 

8410. Have you made any arrangements about labour ? No. 

841L. Do you anticipate any trouble with labour? There seems to be a great scarcity. As a rule 
when H is getting near the crushing season men come along looking for work. We have only about two 
months to go now, and this is about the time when men come along wanting to know if there is any 
planting, and see if they can get a job beforehand. 

8412. Do you think the conditions in the country aie better generally? Tho men I had before were 
men who mostly h;id been out West. Many of them told me that they had been out West, and a good 
nianv of them I d» not hear of at all ntw. 

8413. You think they are working out "West, and that is your reason for thinking there willJbe a shortage 
of labour ':' Yes ; many of them told me that. 

8414. By the Chairman: Do you know that there are fifty idle men about here just now ? • I do not 
fcnow where you will find them. 

8415. Tivo witnesses said they could get (hem by to-morrow night? I do not think they are here. 
There were a good many men here until about a month ago, and then the mill took fifteen new hands on, 
and told the remainder they would require no more until ihe crushing season started, aud a good many 
went away. 

841b*. Sy Mr- Niehon: How many do you think were here then? It is impossible for me to say. 
Ttipre must have been over twenty camped at that time around the mill. 

8117. By Mr. Paget: There seemed to be more unemployed at that time than there are now ? Yes. 

8418. By Mr. Niehon : Were there some Western men among the men you refer to? 1 do not know 
these men. 

8419. By Mr. Paget : How long have you been growing cane with white labour ? Since the very stait 
of the bonus in 1902. I registered directly. 

8420. What wages are you in the habit of paying to men on general cultivation ? £1 a week and find 
thrm, or 30s. a week and let them find themselves. 

8-121. Which rlo y«u pay ? At the present time I pay one man oue way, aud another another way. 
5422. By the Chairman : Would you just as soon pay 20s. a week and find him, or give him the 30s. ? 
1 would rather that they fi nd themselves. 
8423. By Mr. Paget : Why ? The men prefer it. 

8124. Wo have had evidence directly opposite to that this afternoon ? Yes ? 

8425. By Mr. IVielsun: Do you think it is cheaper to you? I do not know. I have done a good deal 
of both. Some men are large eatery, and it takes more than 10s. a week to keep them, aud others, again, 
are small eater*. 

8J26. By t/ie Chairman : It is more a matter of domestic arrangement ? Yes, I think so. 

8427. By Mr. Paget : Are you representing the Farmers' Association to-day ? No. 

8428. By the Chairman: "We are seeking some way of inducing men to ctme here and settle so that 
their labour might be available for the canegrowers ; can you suggest anything that would induce men to 
come? if some other form of cultivation could be started here in conjunction with the sugar-cane that 
would not require to be worked in the same season, it would be all ri^ht. 

8429. By Mr. Paget : For instance, sisal hemp? Yes, something of that sort might be grown in the off 
season. 1 do not know what time it is harvested. 

8430. By the Chairman: Would it be any use trying to settle men on Ihe land permanently to do a 
little on their own laud in the slack season? Yes, provided the holdings were not too lar^e- 

8431. What areas would vou recommend ? I should say 60 or 70 acres. Many farmers started on a 50- 
acre block with practically no capiial, and that was as much as they could manage. 

8432. By Mr. Paget: Did they go out and work for wages, and gradually improve their holdings ? Yes, 
they were thrifty men. 

843:1. By the Chair man : Are any of those men farmers in this district now ? Y r es. 
8431. I* their position improved ? Decidedly. 

8435. That is an object lesson, is it not ? It is. There are many of them in this district. 

8436. By Mr. Paget: What assistance did they get from the Oovernment ? I do uot thiuk they ever 
had any from the t io vernment. Those 1 know obtained laud from landlords here. 

8437. By the Chairman: Had they any money of their own? Not much. They worked outside, and 
when they could get no work outside, they worked on their own land. 

8438. How many instances of that kind do you kaow ? Mr. (xrosskreutz tolls mo tha.t there are fifty 
such mt: ri iu the district that he knows of. Prom what I can learn, there is likely to be a shortage •£ 
lab«ur on account of the independence of the labourers. Tliat makes it much more difficult for the 
farmer to get labour. They know you have no option. One man this week wanted 7s a day andfound. 
That ia an indication that there are nut so many men, or there would be others who would gladly do the 
work for a lie lie less. 

8439. By Mr. Niehon: You think that one instance is quite enough to lead you to form your opinion 
upon ? I have another instance of a man who promised to come back to me tin's year. He wrote to me 
two months ago saying he was coming back ; but he is not back yet, so that there must be some induce- 
ment for him to stay elsewhere. The majority of the men who come here are men who do not get on in 
Mackay, When good men come here aud find that the crushing will only last half the time th at it lasts 
in other places, they do not slay. One of the men who contracted for my cane last year said to me in 
February, " I believe the crushing is going to be very short here." I said that I did uot know anything 
about it ; and then he said, " A mate of mine has wnttea to me from the Burdt'kin that they are going to 
crush for .seven months, and I am goiug up there." We are so situated that we are likely to feel the 
shortage very severely. 
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H. C. Sterry. 8440. By Mr. Paget : Have you taken any steps towards li-yin? to get labour from the N orthern Rivers; 
^-^v-^ of New South Wale?, where men are used to canecutting? I have not done so personally, although I 
26April,1906- have hoard it discussed. There is something on foot with regard to inquiring in the southern States. 

8441 Two men arrived in Mackay last week to look at the crops, who represent thirty or forty men m 
one small locality on the Richmond River, so that there are people there who are desirous of obtaining 
work? Yes. . 
841'2. By the Cliairman : Did you ever employ kanakas ? les, previous to the bounty. 
S443. In any quantity ? No. 

8444. Did you work for anyone else who employed kanakas ? No. I io not like kanakas, and that is 
why I was glad to register for the bonus. I do not; like any labour signed on. I like to make my own 
pnee and deal with trTe men as I find them, and T hive always been able to do it. I am pfiymg higher 
wages this year than I ever did before, because the man J hav« suits me, and is a good worker. 

8445. By Mr. Paget : Have you anything further you would like to say ? To carry out the deportatiou 
of all i he kanakas at the end of this year is rather too sudden. 

811G. Tou say that as a man who does not employ kanakas, an d does not wish to employ them ? y eS) 
unless I could employ them free, and under no agreement. It : I c«uldemploy them free, the same as any 
other man, I would have no objection to their colour. It is the signing on that I do not care about. 

8447. By 'the Chairman : What have you to say about the deportation of the kanakas ? I do not think 
the whole of them should be allowed to go away at once. It will create too big a shortage of labour, and 
will place the growers too much at the mercy of other men. A good number of them should be kept here 
as a sort of reserve. 

8448. By Mr. Paget : I presume you are acquainted with the Commonwealth Act? Yes. I would 
suggest, however, that one-third should be sent away this year, one-third next year, and one-third the 
following year, which would give time to obtain the necessary labour. 

8449. By the Chairman: Youspeaknot in the interests of the country, but purely in the interests of 
the growers? Yes. I understood the object of this inquiry was to determine how the cane industry 
was to be continued. 

845*. Yes ; and how the kanakas might be deported without inhumanity as soon as possible after 31st 
December next? I have no experience of the islands. 

8451. You consider the kanakas are nseful as a sort of buffer against the white workers at the present 
time? Decidedly, as r«n emergency in case white labour ennuot be fouud. Arrangements might be 
made by the Federal Government that, where growers have registered for the bounty and it is absolutely 
impossible to get their crop off with white labour and there is black labour available, they should be 
allowed io use it, and that their registration should date from the following January. 
8152 By Mr. Paget : You fear that, if 5,000 or 0,000 men are taken out of the industry suddenly, you 
may not be able to get sufficient white labour? Yes. 

8453. You have already stated that you have made no nrraugements to tr y to supply the shortage which 
you anticipate ? Quite so. I Lave made an arrangement wiih a man who has not turned up yet. 
84- 54. Next year the positiou will be very much accentuated ? That I quite believe. 
8455. You have no suggestions to offer with regard to the deportation of the kanakas? No, I think 
the " hoys" e»uld best answer that themselves. My contact with them convinces me that many of them 
are quite capable of expressing an opinion on the subject. 

Wii-liam John Tati,or, Cane Parmer, examined : 
W. J. Taylor. 845f3. Bj/ the Chairman : You are a canegrower ? Yes ; since the start of the Proserpine. 
f-*^>^0-^ 8457. \ ou have had many years' experience as a banker? Yes, thirty years' experience. 
26-AprU, 1906. 84 58. Do you employ white labour ? Yes, for ordinary work. 

8459. Are you registered for the bonus? This is the first year I havebeen registered. 

8460. What are you paying for white labour? 22s (id. a week and found for permanent hands, and for 
contract work I am paying 3#s. a week and find themselves. 

8401. Are there any unemployed about the district ? I do not know that there are any. I have been 
away for a holiday, and am only home three weeks. 

8402. We are told tbat there are fifty idle men about the place ? I have not seen them. There are a 
few men about the town. 

8403. Y'ou live only 2 or 3 miles from the town? Two and a- half miles. 

8404. You have not seen fifty idle men knocking about ? Who says there are fifty idle men knocking 
about i 

8465. Two men say they have seen them ? Then they know more about it than I do. 
8400. Have you formed any opinion as to what will be the condition of things as regards labour nest 
season ? Up to tho present season I have always used coloured labour, and I have had no trouble; but 
this season 1 have made inquiries, and thert appears to be a likelihood of a great scarcity With rfference 
t« men from the West, they prefer to work in that portion of the State. My ordinary work is done by 
white labour. 

8407 - Have you any suggestions to make with regard to deporting such a large number of Pacific 
Inlanders i J think it will be most nihumaue to send away men who are working for themselves. 
Adjoining me there is a man who has been in Queensland for thirty years. He has been twelve years 
on the Iroseipmc ; he has a wife and family, aud a snvdl plantation. I have three kanakas on my own 
place to wUui I let the land. They have cleared it and planted caue. I think it would be shameful to 
force those men to leave, 

8408. By Mr. Paget : Uo« long is it since you leased that land to them ? Six months. 
8109. By the Carman- Are the terms of the lease justa royalty ? Yes; just a royalty. 

8470. IV o debmte period? Yes ; I let it t» them for five years " 

8471. .By Mr. Paget: Are they exempt islauders ? One of them is a man who was born here, and his 
father hits been here tor thirty years. 

8472. By the Chairman : Then he is a British subject if he was born here ? He is a kanaka 
Hh.i. Are the olhers all ticket " boys"? Yes ; thi-y are all ticket " bnv* " 

8475. Do you know anythingabout the conditions that obtain in the islands ? I asked one '« boy" if he 
would like to go back and he said, "No; me no want to go back. They take me by force " 
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847B. By Mr. Paget : How long have those islanders been in this State ? Fifteen years w - J - Taylor. 

8477. By the Chairman: What do you think about this question of settling people on comparatively^ -a N 

small areas of land? I think it is the only solution of the labour problem. I think that no other 26 April,l906. 
solution ts possible. 

6478. How many years have .youlived up here ? Twelve years. I think these men could make a living 
on 30 or 40 acres of land, and they could group themselves for cutting purposes. 

8479. By Mr. Paget : But whatabout the labour you require to cut the cane? We must form ourselves 
into groups. 1 must employ labour at any cost to fulfil inv contract. I do my own work, but I would 
not like to go out cutting cane, as I am afraid I would not give satisfaction. 

8480 By the Chairman : Is there anything else with which you can help us ? No. I did not come here 
with the intention of giving evidence at all. 

8481. You think that the only solution of the difficulty is the settling of these men on small areas of 
land ? I am firmly convinced of that. 

8482. Have you noticed any instances of people getting on in the same way ? Plenty of farmers have 
done well since they came here. I have not done well myself; but many things prevented that I 
know many men who started with comparatively nothing who have done well. 

Mr. Grosskreutz : I am one of them. 
Another farmer : And I am another. 



Jonx HiNDMARsn, Manager of the Proserpine Central Mill, examined: 

8483. How long Uav e you been here ? Six weeks. j. 

8484. You h.ave had many years' experience? Yes. Hindmarah. 

8485. Have you had any occasion to inquire into the labour market here lately ? Yes. c — 

8486. Two men here say that there are fifty men idle about here— can you give us your idea nf what 26 April, 1906- 
you think ? There are not many men out of w«rk that really want work. 

8487. By Mr. Paget : How many do you think there are ? I never went to the trouble of counting 
them up. I do not suppose there are over twenty, from what I see about. 

8488. By the Chairman: You have not been here long enough to form an opinion about the class 
men here ? Those in our employ seem to be a desirable class of men, so far as I can see, ami I ju<}ge 
from that that the labour about here, with a few exceptions, is about the same. I have no fault to find 
with those we have employed. 

8489. You have had many years' experience amongst cane ? Over thirty years. 

8490. You know the position that confronts the State at the present time— that there are 6,000 liable 
to be deported, and that their places have to be filled with white labour — 1 presume — Have you formed 
any idea as to whether there are likely to be enough men to fill tip their places ? Last year we had 
applications from 300 men. 

8491. Where was that? At Gin Gin. J engaged about 100, and the others went away. 

8492. Were they likely to be Western raeu, or coastal men ? I ennnot say. 

8493. By Mr. Paget: Gin Gin is comparatively near to Brisbane? Yes ; 30 miles from Bundaberg. 

8494. HaviB you had much to do with employing kanakas ? No. 

8495. Would you care to offer any opinion to us on the question of deportation? I have had nothing 
to do with kanakas, and I know nothing about them. I never engaged a kanaka in my life. 

8496. It has been suggested that the settlement of men on comparatively small areas would have the 
effect of keeping the labour in the district that would be available in the crushing season? That is a 
good idea. 

8497. Is it a thing that is likely to work out ? Yes, provided tha.t the men who are settled on the land 
could have some means of earning a livelihood while the cane is growing in the off season. 

8498. Would a man with only a small sum of money have an opportunity of getting on? Yes. 

8499. #ne gentleman said that fifty men started in the same way here and are now comfortable ? Yes, 
and similar conditions prevail in other places. 

8500. And they got on all right ? Yes. 

8501. And it would be of advantage to the district to have men like that about ? Yes, undoubtedly. 

8502. Is there auything about this locality, such as the climate, that would militate against such a 
scheme ? Not so far as I can see. 

8503. What about the women and children? They all look healthy. 

8504. Can you tell us the number of farmers supplying c3ne to the mill ? Something like 197. 

8505. Can you tell us how many of these are coloured men — that is, the number of kauakas and other 
aliens? I think we have about eight kanakas supplyiug cane. Last year we had six Japanese, and I 
daresay there will be about double that number this year. 

8506. By the Chairman,: Are there any Chinese ? Yrs; two Chinese. 

8507. By Mr. Paget : Can you tell us whether there arcauy large number of kanakas who are at present 
leasing land for the purpose of eu?iegrowing entniug into engagements this year? These eight men. 

8508. Are you aware of the conditions under which these men hold their leases ? All I know is that 
thev pay a royally. I never saw their leases. 

85#9. How do you know that they pay a royalty? The royalty is deducted for the landlord. 
5510. What is 1 he royalty ? About ia. per ton 

8511. Can you tell me whether the percentage of coloured growers hasincreased or decreased since 1902 ? 
I only came here a few weeks ago, but the secietary informs me that in 1902 there was only one alien 
delivering cane to the mill, in 1905 there were seventeen, and this year there arc twenty-two aliens 
delivering cane to the mill. 

8512. Ie the area under cane for the mill increasing or decreasing ? It is increasing. 

8513. To any very great extent ? Yes. It has increased by about 300 acres this year. 
8511. Will t'here be 300 acre.* more to crush this year? There is that much under cane. Idonotknow 
about the crushing. 

8515. Does the mill company do any cutting and loading for the farmers ? 1'hey do in some cases. 

8516. Is it theiutention of the compauy to cut and load for the farmers? Not to harvest the crop. 

8517. You have nothing to do with the supply of labour except for your own wants ? That is all. 
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J. 8518. How many men will you want ? About 100. 
HJndmarsh. 851<D. There are no kanakas employed hy the mill ? No. 
/ ^ — \ 852'). Or anv othi-r coloured men ? No. 

26AfnU,l»0ti. y 5 oi 5l/ ,/ ie Chairman: Have vou any coloured men employed m cutting firewood tor the mill under 
contract No It is all being done by white men. At least, white men have taken the contracts. 
85^ By Mr. Nielson: Could vou venture an opinion as to how this climate compares with the climate 
of Gin Gin for this time of the year ? I think it is cooler here than at Gi n Gin. It was cooler when I 
came here than when I left Gin Gin a week before. I do not think the climate can be very bad. Of 
course, if people get moist, they suffer from the heat, but if they keep coot they are all right. 

Litdwiq Jensen Bbeosch, Cane Farmer, Woongarrn Scrub, Bundaberg, examined: 
L. J. Brenech. 8523. By the Chairman : Tou are a cane farmer in the Woongarra Scrub, Bundaberg, at present visiting 
/—^ ^-^~~\ th if? district? Yes. . 

26 April, 19U6. SSM. On what point do vou desire to give evidence ? Chiefly to emphasise what has already been said 
with reference to settling caneworkers on the land. There are men in the district I come from 
who are anxious to obtain a small plot. It may be said that there are plenty Crown lands ottering, but 
thev are away in the bush, and mostly unsuitable. 

8525. By Mr. Nielson : Do you think that if suitable land was thrown open for selection in this district 
men would leave Bundalierg to come and select it? I shall certainly advi?e them to do so, for down 
in our locality there is none to be had. There is a little in my neighbourhood that is suitable, and which 
ought to be subdivided. 

8526. That is a reserve ? Yes. It would make room for a dozen or more. 

8527. By Mr. Paget: In what areas ? From 3# acres upwards, according to the quality of the land, 
but. the area should n<it exceed 80 acres. 

8528. By Mr. Nielson: Do vou thinks small farm of pood land is better than a large area of inferior 
land ? We know for a fact that men have had to give up llO acres in the bush because they could not 
make a Jiving there. 

85:^9. The most successful farmers in the "Woongarra Scrub have all small areas, have they not ? Ycb. 
Of course that is exceptionally rich land. 

8530. By Mr. Paget : And very easily cultivated ? Yes ; and it has easy access to a seaport, and 
everything in its favour. I would like to see these settlements of small holding* in the country. It would 
be greatly to the advantage of families instead of iheir being brought up in the towns where they have 
noihing to do after school hours. On a small farm there is always something for them to do, however 
small they may be. 

85:11. Thev can employ their spare time healthfully and profitably ? Yes, Again, in such settlements 
there would be a demand for a school right away; wheieas, when the people are scattered over the 
country they cannot get a school. One reason why people object to going into the country is because 
the children get no schooliig, and another is that, if the husbands go away to work, the wives are 
isolated. In small settlements, on the other hand, there would be no isolation, as they would all live in a 
cluster. The bonus has been granted for six years after this, and, as that gives the grower who employs 
white labour an advantage over the employer of colour^ labour, it would be reasonable to allow the Hack 
labour diificultv to fizzle out of itself. 

8532. You think it would be better to allow the kannkas to stay here indefinitely ? Yes. 
85-'i3. But how can they stay here if thev are not allowed to work for their living after this year? I 
expect the Legislature will provide for that. From my district islanders are going home at a rapid rate. 
As soon as a ship is available, she fills, and in the course of four or five years there would be a verv small 
number here. But, supposing there were2.0#* leit after a time, they would only be like a dropin the 
bucket compared with the white population of Australia. Tbey do not marry the whites to any extent, 
and there are none of their own females here. Consequently, in the course of twenty years, there would 
be no more islanders left. 



E»wabb William Mackenzie, Baker, examined: 

E. W. 8534. By the Chairman: Where do yon reside? On Proserpine. 
Mackenzie. 8535. I believe you have a good many demands on you from persons who are unable to pay you ? There 
/^^ A -— N was a statement made to-day that thfre were ab«ut fifty unemployed here, ami I just came to sav that 
2« April, 190B. there a r e fully fifty unemployed h f re, if tut more. 

8536. How do you know? I have been dealing with them, and they have been coming to me to get 
bread. 

8537. How do you know about the number? I am sure there are over fifty if there are any. There are 
odd ones who get a day's work now and again, but taking them altogether there are fully fifty of them, 

8538. I suppose you have only their word for it that they are unemployed ? I know it. 
5.i39. You know they are walking about doing nothing ? Yes. 

8541) Are you able to say that these men cannot get work if they want it ? I do not see that the work 
is available. 

8541. Men will not get work walking about the street, you know ? There may be some who do not want 
work, as there are a certain percentage of them everywhere. They do not all walk about the streets 
ihere will be work for them eventually, but there is no work for them at the present lime I was lust 
asked to come along and confirm what the witness said about there being fifty unemployed here. 
Soil. By Mr. Aielson : Do you know most of these men individually ? Yes, the bulk of them 
WW*tfcn« ^ previoU4!l7 WOrkeu ~ m thia district? Yes ; they all have, with a few 

a chauct re theJ S ° ber W ° rkiDg ' TC8; thC bU,k ° f t,l6m Ure ' but S ° me get ° n the tear when th *J ? et 
8545. The bulk are good men while their jobs last? Yes. 
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Alexander Perkins, Farmer and Butcher, examined : 
8516. By the Chairman: You have come here to give evidence about the unemployed ? I came here to a. Perking, 
assist you. r J «^\_^— 

8346a Tell us what you have got to say? I have harvested three crops. The first crop was in 1903. I 26A P ril,i906. 
got 213 tons, or an average of 14 tons to the acre. 

8547. Yes ? The labour in that case was started with a good sound man at 2.5s. a week and found. This 
is the first case I waut you to take notice of, because the question of finding rations created a big 
discussion tins afternoon. This man lasted three weeks. His food was the cause of complaint. He 
said he never worked with such tucker in all his life. "Well, that man shared the dishes from my own 
table. 

8548. By Mr. Paget: Are you a married man? No, sir. 

8549. Who did the cooking ? My sister. She cooked for this man and myself, and as there were only 
three of us you can understand that the one dish would do for both tables. That man said the tucker waa 
not good enough, and he never woi ked for such tucker in his life. 

8550. % Mr. Nidmn: Did he explain what he wanted ? No; and he could not tell me where it was 
deficient. 

8551. Perhaps he had a bad liver ? He was a bit of a political man. That is how it is we find it 
compulsory to give them so much a week, and let them find themselves. I let him the balance of the 
work on contract for 3s. 9d. per ton. 

8552. By M r. Paget : What was i t costing you per ton b y day wages ? lie was a good cutter, and 
eould easily cut 2 tons a day. On his contrnct he marie 10s. a day and he tuckered himself. He cooked 
all his dinner in a bit of a billycan, and he was satisfied. 

8553. By Mr. Nielsan: That is what he preferred? ,Yes. The average coat of cutting the crop 
turned out at 3s. 9d. per ton. In 1904 I cut 112 tons on day wages, and gnve 3ts. a week and rations. 
The man I had working for me canned that through, and was very well satisfied. That ma n is a local 
settlor now. He has taken up Crown land and become a settler. The crop averaged 4s. (3d. per ton, 
with an average of 13 to us to the acre- I mi^ht say tha.t it was a very poor crop, a.nd the roan earned 
his money well. la 1905 I cut 1G1 tons. I had some good plant cane, but bad ratoons. 1 paid d.iy 
wages and contract both. I paid 30s. a week for a man, and 25s a m-ek for a boy and found him. The 
contract the man took at 3s. '-id. That was for the plant cane. On the contract, he did not make much 
more than bare wages, so I added another 3d. to it, and gave him 3s. <5A. The average cost of the crop 
was 3s 8d. right through. 

8554 By Mr. Paget : Was this cane trashed? No ; it was all untrashed, and went It tons to the acre. 
This year I have 18r acres, estimated to yield 2L tons to the acre. I have three offers to cut it, and I 
reckon it will cost me 3s. 5d. 

8555. Is that to cut arid load ? I have to cart it and help load. The man has to stop cutting to help 
load. I will get a wagon this year to facilitate their movements. 

855G. By the Chairman : We are much obliged to you for your figures ; thoy are very useful — Have you 
anything more to say ? As regards the labom supply, 1 think it will be deficient. 

8557. By Mr. Paget : What wages are you paying now for cultivation ? £1 a week and found. The 
man in t barge of my farm gets £i a week, and a bonus per ton of cane, so that his wages should never 
be less than 35s. a week, and he can go up to £2 or £2 10s. if he likes. I consider the supply of labour 
that is available both deficient and indifferent, because of its unreliability and the isolation of the 
district. It is unreliable because the men do not seem to have the will powtr to resist temptation when 
they come to town. It is not that they indulge in premeditated debauches. They do not turn up to 
work, and their places must be filled, because the mill must be kept running, and that causes loss. The 
isolation of the district keeps a good many men away, on account of there being uo other work for them 
to turn to during the slack season. I do not consider it practicable to have ft ttlement in this district, 
unless you can guarantee some monetary assistance. Instances have been given of farmers taking up 
small areas. They spend any money they get on those holdings, at the expense of the tradespeople, and 
that considerably hampers trade. We have had to stand to their credit, otherwise they would have been 
starved out. 

8558. By Mr. Nielson: Have they not paid you since ? No, accounts are still standing; and, if this 
scheme of settlement is adopted, it had better be understood from the very start that the tradespeople 
will combine, as they cannot stand out of their money for two or three year3. The men do not earu 
sufficient in the busy season to keep themselves for six or seven months and pay taxes to the country as 
well. If people are going to be induced to settle in this manner, it would be as well to provide them 
with some means, either through ihe Agricultural Bank or iu some other w;iy, as the coat of living is 
much higher here than in the South. 

8559. By the Chairman : Are food supplies dearer than in the South ? Yes. The shipping charges are 
simply atrocious. We pointed that out to the Premier when he was here, and it had a great deal to do 
with the increase of Is. a ton for cane, as it showed him that the farmers could not live with the 13s. a 
ton he was paying for cane. 

85G*. By Mr. Nielson : Have you any idea what difference there is between the cost of living here and 
in the Bumkberg district? I should imagine it would come to 2d. or 3d. m the Is. 

8561. As high as 25 per cent. ? Yes. 

8562. What is the a verage price of beef here? It has been as high as Gd. a lb., but it is down to 4d. 
now. 

8563. "What is the price of bread ? 4d. for a 2-lb. loaf, but bread is hardly a fair criterion, as nearly 
" every farmer makes his own bread. Wben I was in the mill, I could land my flour for nearly 7s. a bag 

less than the storekeepers could sell it to me for. Another difficulty in connection with this settlement 
business is, that every man will require some plant. They go out with a paltry few pounds, and, if they 
have to purchase a plant, they will have absolutely no money to start with. 

8564. By Mr. Paget : Every man who wants to grow an acre or two of garden truck, does not want a 
team of three horses, a plough, and a harrow— on rcrub land all he wants is a few tools, a billhook, a 
mattock, and an axe ? What is he going to grow— cane ? 

85G5. Maize ; but he can grow cane too, with those implements ? And then he has eighteen months to 
wait, and as soon as he gets a crop, he ia no longer a labourer. 
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A. Perkins. 856G. T am talking about his growing crops like sweet potatoes, pumpkins, and maize, while he is not 
s-—>^ — n engaged at other work? There is no market for the m. 

26A P ril,1906. 8567. By the Chairman : But for his own consumption ? I know the difficulty some tarmers have had 
in getling rid of their maize. 

8568 I am not talking of their getting rid of it— The assumption is that they will plant some potatoes 
and other thing* in their spare time, and their wires and childrea will look after them while the men are 
away at work, and thus they will keep down their flour bill ? But are you go.ng to get married men to 
go out to such places ? 

8569. Where did all the married men who built up Australia come from— they had no Government to 
run to, or Agricultural Bank, either? In my opiniou it is impracticable. 

8570 By Mr. Nielson: 1 suppose it is also Your opinion that giving a man 40 acres ot good land that 
would grow cane would not be of any use ? 1 gather from the tenor of the evidence this afternoon that 
the idea is to preserve the labour supply for the district. Well, the moment you give a man 40 acres on 
which tu grow cane, he is no longer on the labour market. 

8571 . My object is simply to get the cane grown, and whether it is grown by the man himself or by a, 
hired servant does nit matter— I would prefer to see men settled «n 20-acre blocks and growing it 
themselves ? I wish to understand whether what you want is a labour supply for the district or to settle 
people on the laud. 

8572. By the Chairman : You do not want anyone to become anything hut what he is now ? I do not 
want a scheme which would deprive the industry of its labour supply. We have had applications for 
land for settlement from the south, and the men who are coming have some small amount of capital, 
They may battle along. 

H'o73. But they will be in competition with you for the labour that is available, and that will increase your 
dilficulfies? You are going to give us a false labour supply for tw > years and then take it a w aj. 

8574. By Mr. Nielson: You say that scheme will not work? Not the 10-acre scheme which has been 
suggested. 

8575. Or a 30 or 40 acre ? No ; not to keep up the labour supply. 

8576. Have you any other scheme ? I think the scheme of giving certificates and a higher standard of 
wages would be better — that is, a discharge note. 

8578. Do you mean that the present wages are not high enough ? They are high enough for the labour 

we have got 

S570. Suppose we admit that the labour is not good enough, will the rate you pay attract a better class? 
The rates vary so much. If you get a good man you will give him a bit more, but you are not going to 
advertise w hat you are going to give. 

8580 .Are you a member »f the Fanners' Association? No. 

8581. It is a pity you were notthere to get them to do that — I ean only read what it says there ? I have 
not read it then. 

8582. A contractor, from all points •£ view, want?! to know how much he is going to make, so how much 
do y#u think n man ought to be able to make ? That is a very hard question to answer. 

8583. That is a question a man a«ks himself before he takes work ? I think every man is satisfied with 
£1 a week and his keep for common labouring work- 

85S4. By the Chairman : 3o you think that would he sufficientto attract men up from New South Wales 
to live in this climate ? Yes, as a labourer, and if he likiis to become a farmer after two or three years 
he can do no. I ohject to him being upon the land and leaving him there with, nothing to go upon. 
858.1. By Mr. Nielson: Would you advocate that he should get assistance ? Yes. Legislate for it. 
85s6. Have yon any idea what the farmers in this district can afford to pay for harvestiug and field 
work, as that is one of the most important points ? At the present rates we cannot afford to pay 
much more. 

8587. Hy Mr. Paget: 'What rates? The price paid by the mill. My arrangements with my men slide 
according to the arrangements of the mill. If the mill pays me more, then my men get more ; and if the 
mill pays me less, then my men go down with me. 

8588. By the Chairman : Would not a risk like thai act as a deterrent? I take it that the southern 
States are getting crowded out and you want some place to put their unemployed. 

8580. You think you have unemployed here now ? There are a good few about. 
g§90. Mr. Mackenzie says there are fifty unemployed men here ? T think there would be fifty here. 
8591, Can you suggest some scheme to give them employment? 1 can, but I think it will sound 
ridiculous. Let the mill pay more for the cane and the farmers will lay out more and in that way the 
mill will get it back again. J 
8502 By Mr. Nielson: Can you suggest how the mill can get more for its sugar? The mill made a 
profit «f £10,1100 last year. 



interest r 1 1 do not know 



8594. There is interest to be paid on that capital ? Mr. Kidston did not mention that to the deputation 
It the farmers can a.id more to their earniugs they will be able to employ more labour. 

8505. Yet you say the scheme is impracticable ? A'ot to provide labour 

8506. By Mr Paget : Do you think there will be sufficient men unemployed, or that there will be an 
available supph tor y f ur labour alter next year ? I do not think there will be 

Sen ylars ^ kn ° wIedge ° f the Iabour con<litioua of the States ? I bad charge of the mill for 

8598. You were secretary .f the mill here for seven years ? Yes ; and the labour in the mill was always 
the most anxious problem for the manager. ai««i}r» 
8590. By Mr Nielson : I thought yon told us a while ago that the South was getting crowded out ? That 
crouded out ^ ^ ° £ be ™ g 1 ^ that the°sou«hern States were 

8600. So; you took it for granted? Well, I think 1 can reasonably take it for granted After 
Stwarytf^ * >° 
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Mr. Niehon : And the next moment you say you do not think there will be enough labour here 
nest yenr * . & 

lfL?jJiLy? n L B £ 7^ T^° Ut thB J S £f° kanakaS leavi "g here ? 1 did not ^ th«t there were 2' 
6.000 unemplo ed down South. There are 6,000 men going away, and there will be keen competition, and 
men with a hitle capital will not come here to do tropica) work. 

86(12. The question we req uire to get information on is whether there will be sufficient labour available to 
carry on this industry, as ,f there is not sufficient labour the crop ha« to rot ? My opinion is that the 
JSorthern distpic|8 will be crippled, although the Southern districts may survive ' 

8603. By Mr. Aidmn ; But they complain that you are enticing all the men away from their districts? 
1 do not know about their complaints, as I have enough of iny own 

8604. By the Ch airman : Is there anything e l*e you with to "say? Xo ; only to express my pleasure at 
meeting you and thanking you for your courtesy in listening to me. 

Harry Winter, Labourer, examined: 

8605. By the Chairman: I understand that at present v»u are unemp'oyvd ? Tea 

8605. Where did you work last ? I worked here for two seasons. ' f 

H697. When did you do any work last ? The first week in February Z 
8<KK "Where? On I he Peak Downs, near Clermont. 

8619. Why did you loavc that employment? I was water drawiog when the rain came, and I was 
knocked off. 

8610. And you came over here? Yes ; I have been here for two season*, and this will be my third seasou. 
mil Have yon done any work since you came over here? No ; I only arrived here yesterday. I am 
over two months out of work. 

8612. Did you walk across ? Tea ; part of the way. 

8613. Which part did you not walk ? From Macka.y to here. I got a ride part of the way. 

8614. Which way did you come? I came from Roekhampton on the 1st of April. 
8i>15. How did you get to Kockhampton ? I walked from Peak Downs to Kockhampton. 

S616. Tou did not net a pass? There is no possibility of getting a pass to Rockhauipton, though I could 
get a pass away from (here— there are too many unemployed in Kockhampton. 
^617. Did you look for work on the way ? No. 

8618. Tou have not got any since ? No. 

8619. Tou Iiave not been all through the district yet ? I have not had time. 

8620. Have you got a list of the men who are unemployed ? 1 tried very hard, but it is impossible. 
They have gone away from here. Still you have seen the men here. 

8621. I have seen a number of men, but the sergeant of police tells me that he knows one or two of the 
men who were here this afternoon are actually in work, while others are men who will not work, ani 
that is why 1 want you to be explicit ? I know a g*od many of tlie men, and the majority seem to be 
hardworking men. 

8622. There were twenty-three here this afternoon. How many of them did you know ? I know six or 
seven of them. 

8623. What are the names of those men ? There is one chap named Smith, and there are others whom 
I know by sight, but I do not know their surnames. 

862-4. Tou believe that some of t hem are hard-working men ? The ma jority of them are. 

8625. They are not hard up ? The majority of them are. 

8626. How is it they have not gone to the sergeant for rations then ? If they go for rations, it is on the 
distinct understanding that they are going away. 

8627. If they persist in waiting until the work comes to them they can h:irdly claim that that is a 
grievance? The business people know a good few of them, and they give the men what they require. 

8628. By Mr. Nielson: How many men left for the Peak Downs after the last crushing season? I could 
not tell you. 

8629. How many do you think ? Some left for the North, some went to Maekay, and some went to the 
Peak Downs. 

8630. Did you meet many men on the Peak Downs who were here last crushing season? I met a good 
few. I met others in Rockhampton who would be back only they know that it has been a very poor 
alack season here, and so they will not be back until a week or two before the crushing. 

8631. Do the men outside know there is no work here just now? Yes; I was told in Mackay. 

8632. Is that the reason why men are not coming in any numbers just now? I think that is one of the 
principal reasons. Last year £8,000 was spent on the tramline and other works, and there is nothing 
being spent this year. 

8633. Was it because of the tramline being built and the other work you speak of, that so many men 
came to the district last year ? I think that was the principal reasou. 

8634 Was there more woodcutting last year? I think there was. 

8635. And sleeper-cutting ? Yes. There is hardly any sleeper-cutting this year. 

8636. By Mr. Paget : H<nv is it that this has been such a poor slack seasou— Is it that the farmers are 
not doing the usual amount of planting this year? It does uot seem like it. 1 think it is on account of 
the mill not doing much work. 

8637. You think the fnrmers are doing the same amount of work ? Not quite. 

8638. They are not employing quite the number of men they have done in previous slack seasons? i do 
not think they have been employing as many this season as last year. 

8639. The great reason, then, for this shortage of work is that »ery much less work is being done by the 
mill? Yes. 

8640. By the Chairman : Have you generally worked in the Western country? No; I have been in 
the Western country and the Darling Downs, but I prefer the sugar country. I heard a farmer remark 
this afternoon that his men prefer :^0s. a week and find themselves to £1 a week and found. Well, I 
have never been asked which I preferred. Our wages were :30s. a week and find ourselves, and we had 
to walk in 3 miles on Saturday night for our groceries and meat. We had to get up before daylight to 
cook our breakfast, and it was nearly 9 o'clock before we had finished our dinner. I consider the man 
who prefers 30s. a week and find himself to £1 a week and found is an idiot, and the majority of the 

en I spoke to to-day are of the same opinion. 
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Thomis Bellman, Unemployed Labourer, examined 
T. Bellmon. yon. Bu the Chairman: You are an unemployed labourer? Yes. 
/— — ^ 8042. "Where were you working last? 15 miles out. 
26A P ril,l906.8iU3. When was that ? Two days ago. 

8GI-+. "What money did you draw when you left ? I drew £2 4a. for three weeks work at 30s. a week 

and paid lis. a week for tucker ; wet weather slopped. 

8015. Then you are not actually in want ? No. . 
8010. What"is it you want to say? I come from the Western country, and I had a fair idea, ot rarmin L 
before I went West. I heard it stated thifi afternoon by farmers that they cannot get men in the sugai 
districts. Well, lean say, in answer to that, that men will not stop because of the way they are treated 
£1 a week and food is a *ood wage to auv working man, and I do not know many who would not accept 
it ; but the farmer prefers to give a man 303. a week and find himself. At one place where I worked there 
was no shelter provided for the men, and as a rule AVestern men do not carry tents, as the stages are 
too long for them to earrv the burden. We all came in here during the drought, and we only had a 
piece of calico that the farmer supplied us with. The work w;is planting, and it was very hard. I had 
to carry plants up a Hill which must have had a yrade of 1 in 2, and I did not consider I was fairly paid. 
8017. 'By Mr. Paget: It was evidently hilly scrub? Yes; that is one of the disadvantages of hilly 
country. Then the victuals were such that a man could not work on them. I saw a book which contained 
the names of the men who worked on another piece of that land, and to plant about 30 or 40 acres as 
many as thirty men passed through the gang. 
8048. By Mr. Nielsm : AYere you here last season ? No. 
SOlf). When did you fir-t come to the district? About four weeks ago. 

8050. And you have done three weeks' work? Yes. 
8651. You are now out of work ? Yes. 

8052. Have you any prospect of getting work ? Not that I can see. 
80'>3. Have vnu had time to look rouud vet ? The two days L have been in the weather has been very 
broken ; but I do not intend staving at the Proserpine. 1 realty think there will be a great ehortsg 
of men here <*n accounr of the way in which the last association of farmers has brought itself together 
They simply formed their association, and dirt not seem to reckon that the working men were at theothe 
end of the stick at all. I have seen men working m the Southern districts for 15s. a week who have been 
well content. I have my victuals, but, unless 1 get good victuals, 1 will not stop anywhere. 

805 1. By the Chairman : You think that a man should not only get good wages but good food as well 
Ye*. 

8055. You would rather have 20s. and found than 30a. a week and find yourself? Yes, I would. 

Aljhid Smitj-i, Labourer, examined. 
A. Smith. 8050 By the. Chairma.n : You are «ne of the unemployed ? Yes. 
r 8057 What are you doing now? Travelling about linsmithing. 

26 April, 1906. 805 8. Ytu do not call yourself one of the unemployed ? No. 1 was on the canefields for many years. 

805J). What do you think is a fair wage ? If you earned 12s a day for twelve hours it would not be too 
much. On the mountains it is worth more. 

8000. Do you think the industry will pay more? If the farmers get more per ton of cane they can 
afford to pay more. 

8661. And if the men who sell the sugar get more for the sugar they can also afford to pay more? Yes, 
they can. 

8602. Have you travelled round this district ? I have. 
860:3 Aic there many men out of work ? There are. 

80U1. It is stated that there are fifty here? I believe if they were mustered up they would number fifty 
860.3. Is there any chance of these men getting wnrk of ivny kind now ? I do not think so. 
8000. By Mr. Paget : Is most of the wood-chopping at the mill fiuished? I could not tell you that, 
may tneution that 1 have met a lot of men, aud five out of every eight were going towards the suga 
districts. 

G-ROHtE Yassahi, Kanaka, Native of Queensland, examined: 
O. Yiisa/iri. 8007. By the C hair man : What island do you belong to? I urn a native of Glen lsla, Proserpine. 

!■ — — v N 8608. Yo u come here t« speak on behalf of the " boys" ? Yea. 

26April,l906. S00<>. What is your father's name ? Billy Yassari. 

8070. What islani does your father come fmm ? Malicolo. 

8 7 1 . And your mother ? i-he came from New Ireland. 

807:?. By Mr. N id son : Has your father got a ticket? Yes; and my mother, too. 
fc)s'7;i By the Chairman : You are a British subject, and you areall right; and as your father and mothe 
have got tickets, they are all right, too ? Yes. 

8674. What do ya want to say to us? I represent all the coloured labour ou the Proserpine. 
8075 By il/ Paget: You mean thekauakati? YeH. 
8076. By the Chairman: »o they want to go home? No, sir; they want to stay. They want to hav 
a place of their own. 

8677. About thirteen of them have got farms on lease? Yes. 

8678. And none of them want to go home ? None of them. 



807S). Where do they want to get'land? They want to try to get Seaforth if they can. 
8O5O. My Mr. Nielson: T suppose they think the Government will be glad to get rid of it 9 AVe woul 
like to have it. 

8681. By Mr. Paget : You do not want 0,000 acres ? No. 

86S2. By the Chairman: Y«u want the Government to let you have Seaforth, so that you can ft 
there and ij,al.e taring ? Yes. J 
80s3 uid >uu see in the papers that the kanal t a„at North IWkhamplon want a big tract of land 
apart for them as a reserve-that is, the " boys " who have got tickets ? No; 1 did not read that. 
8084. Du you read the uewspapers ? Sometimes. 
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868.5. Yonr idea is that the Government should set aside a pieee oF land for you? Yes; we could then G. Yassan. 
work for ourselves, :ind we would not be any trouble to the white labour. ^— ^^-^ 
8680. Are any of you missionary men ? There are a lot of Christian " boys" here, but there is no school 26 April, 1906. 
here. 

8687. By Mr. Paget : The " boys" do not want to grow cane here ? These " boys" are on rovalty, and 
after a few years are over they will have to go out. They think it would be better to have laud of their 
own, where thev conld grow cane and supply it to the mill it is nearest to. 

8688. By the Chairman: The islanders want to stop here until their leases are over and then go on to 
land of their own? Yes. 

86S9 By Mr. Payet : Do the " boys" know that there is not a mill near Seaforth ? There is the "Farleigh 
mill. It is only 14 or 15 miles away. 

8690. You think the Government should give this land to the " boys," and they would clear it themselves ? 



(Proserpine.) 

FRIDAY, 27 APRIL, 1906. 

PEES EHT : 



Me. E. A. BANKING, P.M. (Chairman) 



Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 



Me. C. F. NIELSON, M.L.A. 
Eoeeet Blaie, Storekeeper, examined : 

8691. By the Chairman: "What are you ? A storekeeper. R. Blair. 

8692. By Mr. Paget: Do you represent the Chamber of Commerce? No. The Chamber of Commeree r — ^j^—^ 
was not notified of your visit, and we did not want to presume, but some of the members suggested to 27 April,1906. 
me that the Chamber might be represented here, so that it may be taken for granted that I represent the 
Chamber, though not oilieially. 

8693. By the Chairman : How long have you resided at the Proserpine ? Six and a-half years. I do 
not think I need say much about kanakas here, as we are not likely to be affected by their going away, 
and have got on for about two years without them. The only way in which their deportation may aifect 
11s is if places like the Mulgrave and Mossman, where they are largely employed, offer greater 
inducemenfs for white men, and we may We left with less labour than we have now. 

8G94. By Mr. Paget: Does it not naturally follow that, if a large number of men ;;o out of an industry 
at a given date, there must be grtater competition for the labour that is left ? That is so. There may 
be competition if you aro going to send away thousands of men at one time. I had dealings with 
hundreds of t lie kanaka* four or five years ago, and the majority of them seem to have got hold at" very 
few af the virtues of the whites and of a gaod many of their vices, and I do not think they are a 
desirable class. I think the country will be well rid of them. Ou the other hand, there are some settled 
here who are married and whose children are being taught in the school, and it would be a great 
hardship if they were not humanely legislated for. Prom my dealings with them I can say that they are 
very exemplary and law-abiding citizens. 

8(595. In what wny do you think the.v should be treated humanely ? Avery good suggestion was made 
here to-night — that is that they should be settled at Seaforth. The only thing would be to pass a law 
preventing them going into the towns in large numbers. They should be given a place of their own where 
they could work if they wished to, and where they would uot be a menace to the white people. 
8696. Do I understand that you are opposed to the deportation of those islanders who have been settled 
here for many years ? St eing that their children are being educated at our schools, there would be 
something radically wrong in sending them amongst uncivilised races. 

5697. You think the most humane way of dealing with them would be to allow them to live out their 
lives h»-re if they desired to ? Yes, or find some island apart from the others, and put them there. 
8098. Unfortunately, the other islands belong to other islanders ? No doubt tint is where the difficulty 
would crop up; but, if they were kept in a place in Queensland, or elsewhere in Australia, and >vere 
willing to be law-abiding, in the same way that they are here, I seo no reason why they should not be 
allowed to remain. 

8699. What inducements would yon suggest to attract white labour ? The white labour we have at 
present is fairly reliable as a whole, though you will find a few that are unreliable. 

8700, What percentage is there of men who really do not care about constant work? I think there are 
fully 10 per cent, who are uiifeliable through drink. The thing is to find w:iys and means of keeping the 
reliable men here during the slick season, I have been talking to these men from time to time, and they 
tell me that the food they receive from the farmers, and the waged paid, compare very Favourably with 
those received in imy other place they have been in. They seem to be contented enough, and like the 
climate— we all think it is a good climate ; but the great; difficulty is to get work during the slack season. 
In thinking over this matter, there is one important feature that has struck me, Proserpine has many 
advantages that not many other places have. There is new land that can be opened up. 

8701 At not too great a distance ? It does not matter for a bit of distance. If the Government will 
extend the tramline, the distance will not be very material. I see no reason why these lands should not 
be opened up in ar, as of about 10 acres, the area being dependent upon the quality of the land. If it 
was rich sciub, 40 acres would be a fair thing ; but there is plenty ol it, 

8702. By the Chairman: What would you do with 40 acres ? The Government would have to assist 
the men to get on to those blocks. 

871)3. To what extent would they require assistance ? It all depends. After a erushing some men 
might have a little bit of a cheque, and they would not require so much assistance, though most of them 
would require more or less help during the preliminary stages of occupancy, while they were felling the 
scrub, putting up a humpy, and a fence, and wire netting to keep out the wallabies. And whenthat was 
done these men could be utilised in helping to harvest the crop here, and be allowed to leave 
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R. Blair, their little patche? and come to harvest the crop. There is no doubt that these men being settled on 

, * \ their little patches' of land in that way— it need uot be all sugar but they can go m for mixed farming, 

27 April, 1906. and grow maize and potatoes for themselves -w.uld be a good thing. These men would get on well 
themselves and as they have mates in other parts of Australia, I hey ivoiild drop them a note, and let thein 
know how they were getting along. They would sav to those who were out of work elsewhere, " Come 
alone to Proserpine." There is no doubt that would be the result. ... . . 

8704 Tou have touched on the white labour question aud the kanaka question ; is there anything else 
that you would like to speak about? The grievance with the men has been that they have been stuck, 
right through the off season, for want of work. I am ^peaking of the reliable men. We anticipate 
having very much more cane this year, and we want the men to stop here. 

8705 By Mr. Paget -. But even With the best crushing you can get, the fact remains that there a fe 
more men wanted in the crushing season than out of it? Tes ; here is another point: If the 
Government would only open up roads, it would be of some assistance. TV e have plenty of land 
here, but no roads to them. The Government could very well afford to put the unemployed on the work 
of making these roads, and aid the cost of them on to the land. A man would be prepare* to give more 
for a piece of land if there was a road to it. 

870G. That is being done in the South now? It is not being done here. 

8707. But it is Jone in the South ? There is plenty of room for it here. I am pleased to hear that they 
are doing it in the South. If it were done here it would give the necessary employment during the slack 
season, and provide the labour required for the crushing season. 

8708. By the Chairman : This suggestion of yours would only apply to men who had the reputation f 
being sober men while they are here? The same thing would apply to the casuals if better couditions 
prevailed, 

8709. Hut you would not expect the Government to do these things unless the men earned a 
reputation for sobriety ? Yes; that should be legislated for. It is a hardship on some of the men 
themselves. They take a contract, and after they have started some of their mates get on the drink, and 
the whole thing is left in the lurch. Something has to he (lone to overcome that. Then, again, with 
regard to other labour, we are told that the Mackay forest land is done so far as sugar is concerned. 

8710. By Mr. Paget: But theorists put foruard theories that do not work out in actual practice ? If 
the thing were worked we wouid have farmers' sons here, iind we could put them onto better work 
than harvesting. If a man were running a dairy and mived farming, he could spare his sons better than 
if he were growing cane himself. There are some good men here, and better men would come by and by. 

Joseph An»euson, Cane Parmer, examined : 
J. Anderson. 8711. By the Chairman: Have you anything to tell us about the sugar industry? I am the largest 
/^^— ^^~\ employf r of labour here in the slack season. 

27 April, 1906. 8712. What do you employ your men at? Preparing the land for cane and planting. In December last 
I employed sixteen men, and since then I have employed from six to ien men. 

8713. Do you have any difficulty in getting a good class of men? My difficulty has been in getting 
steady men. 

8714. Do you mean temperate men? I mean that we have to keep them ou the job. They work for a 
while and tiheii knock off, and they spell as long as their money lasts. 

8715. They are intemperate men and spend their money in drink ? Yes ; 1 have only one man who has 
worked right through. 

8716. By Mr. Paget : You cultivate a large area ? Yes. 




(Mossman.) 

FR1MAY, 4 MAT, 1006. 
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RANKING, P.M. (Choirn 
Mr. C. 



Present : 

I Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

P. NIELSON, M.L.A. 

Fia:oEiticK Wii.liam Barkabd, Cane Farmer and a Director of Mossman Central SugaT Mill 
Company, examined : 

8717. By t1« Chairman: What are you? A cane farmer. 

8718. You are also a director »f the Mossman Central Sugar Mill Company ? Tes 
871$). What is the area • £ your farm ? 4S0 acres. 

16. 8720. What area are you cutting ? Last season I cut about 130 acres. 

H l 2 \ ]i, J Mr - Pa V* ■ What is the total area under cultivation ? About 170 acres, but some of it is out 
ot cultivation now. ' 

S -"' ^ hairman ■ What amount of cane did you cut? Just on 1,<K)0 tons 

8/28. What class of labour did you employ? Contract Indian labour 

872 L What did you pay per ton ? 2s. Gd. a ton for trashed cane, and 3s. for untrashed c a ne. On the 
hills I paid bd. a ton extra. That was for cutting and loading on to a portable tramway and laying the 

8725. You are not registered ? No. 

S f |'h Jo " ^ Ti!* ryiD8 0,1 ^SAlf^ 6 d , a8S ° f labour? ^ Tndiau and kanaka labour. The Indians 

n - ■ w? ne -j.j ? hey are pald 2:is - 6d a week aml U,e y fi n<l themselves 
8/2/. What d.d you pay the kanakas? Lately we have been paying them 12s. a week and found but I 
have paid them as much a 8 14s. a week and found, and 15s. hi been paid in the district ' 
enf oftVse e ason ma rn Hindoo V n th « dist ™ fc ? , We W 12:, Indiana working for the company up to the 
end of la,t season-there may have been more than that in the district; and we had 204 kanakas at work 



for the company. 
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S729. By Mr. Paget: Were the .South Sea Islanders indented or re-engagement "boys"? All those 
employed by the mill have been re-engagement '-boys," but some of the farmers have indented "boys" 
8/30. By the Chairman: How many years' experience have you had here? I have been canegrowing 
for twelve years, but it ts twenty-tour years since I came to the North. 4 Ma J r > 19 * 6 - 

8731. Have you lived here all the time? No. I have been here for twelve years. I have just been away 
for four months for the first time in that period. Prior to that I was away for six years 

8732. Have you emplo.vedauy white labour at nil ? I do all my ploughing and cane cultivation with white 
labour. Every man I have had has said that he would not cut eane. The other work is easy in 
comparison in this climate. 

8733. Bj/ Mr, Pagtt; What was the reason for the mill company employing 125 Hindoos and 204 
kanakas last season ? They were employe'! in cultivating and eanecutting 

6734. That in for the farmers ? Yes ; the work is for the canegrowers, both shareholders and uon- 
sharehtlders. 

87135. Are the canegrowers charged the cost price ? Practically they are. We do not make any profi t 
•ut of them, nil the profits being disbursed amongst the canegrowers. 

8736. By the Chairman : Have you over made any attempt to get white labour for eanecutting and 
cultivating ? Last year there, was a private gang at work. The farmers were responsible for them, but 
the company supervised their work. 

8737. Was that the first time white labour was so engaged ? No ; we have had them for four or five 
seasons past. 

8738. ^Y here did you get them from ? They were men in the district, and we advertised in the South 
in different places. We have also had men from Townaville. 

8739. What wages have you paid ? Last season there was only one qang working, and they were paid 
30s. a week and found, and they were provided with a cook. They cut 21-5 acres for a tonnage of 
4,177 tons, which works out at 17 tons 1 cwt. per acre. There were 6,0(17 acres cut altogether tor a 
yield of 80,768 1 on*, or an average of 13i ton.s per acre. I believe the contractor lost money on liis 
contract. 

8740. Is the contractor here now? He is in the district, but I dn not know whether he is here to-day. 

8741. Are you doing anything, in anticipation of the coming season, to secure sufficieut labour? The mill 
is. The secretary is away engaging men at the present time. 

8742. You intend to use white gangs tins year? About half the cane is to be cut by white labour, and 
half by coloured labour. We find it impossible to secure enough white labour, and last year we made 
contracts with a lot of Hindoos for two years. 

8743. Have your secretary's efforts to secure suitable labour been successful ? Yes. I believe a 
majority of the men he has engaged will be very suitable men 

8741. You are satisfied with the result of his efforts ? I am not. We have uo large centre close handy 
where we can get labour to replace men who fall out of the K ail K 8 ' Some of the men may become ill 
Then we arc near a veiy large mining district, and if a rush should take place, a lot of the men would go 
away at once, and I for one would not blame them. The climate is not fit for a white man to continue 
working in the canefields year after year. More especially is it not fit for women and children If they 
could get a change away occasionally, they might manage. 

8745. Are a large percentage of the men married? The canegrowers are ; but not a majority of the 
working men. A large number of the mill hands are married men. 
S746. What is the rate of mortality in the district ? I do no know, but it is not high, 
8747. Is there a doctor resident at the Mossman? No. There is one at Port Douglas, and he comes 
out about three times a week. White men are quite capable of doing the mill work. We employed 
about 160 nu n on an average last season. Of course that is not laborious work. 

874S. By Mr. Paget ■. And the men are working under cover? Yes, 1 have worked very hard myself— 
as hard as anybody in the district— but for the last two or three years I have not been able to stand it, 
8749 By the Chairman : You understand that legislation requires that the kanakas shall be deported, and 
we shall be glad to have any ideas from you ? My idea is to allow the kanakas to remain for a couple of 
years louicr, and let them be gradually deported. That would be an advantage to us to help us to secure 
white labour. 

8750. By Mr. Paget : Would you allow those who stopped here for a further two years to enter into 
agreements for that period ? Certainly ; but I would give the inspectors instructions to arrange the 
matter on a sliding scale so that they could gradually get rid of them. 

8751. To whom would you give the preference ? The farmers could make application for a certa'm number 
of meu. 

8752. But, speaking in the kauakas' interest, whicli would you give the preference to, as some will have 
agreements for longer periods thau others ? Some of the "boys " wish to go home now, and they could 
go first. Then those who do not wish to go home at all should be allowed to remain the longest. 

8753. But presuming that all the kanakas wished to sign on for two years, would we not have the same 
difficulty that we have now— namely, that; 5,t00 or 6,000 of them would have to be dealt with suddenly ? 
No;' you would not have any difficulty if you made a hard-and-fast rule that a certain number must leave 
periodically. I contend, though, that.this work is not fit for white men to work at contiuuously, especially 
in the Northern districts. It is not so bad in the. South. 

8751. By the Chairman : You Lave had twelve years of it ? Yes, but I have beeu able to take it easy. 
8755. You have not been away? Yes, 1 have just been away for four months, and I feel a lot better 
than 1 did. 

S756. By Mr. Nielson : The people here look well, and so do the children ? Do >ou think so ? J do not 
think they look as well as the children in New South Wales and Victoria. 

8757. By the Cliairman: Is there a State school here ? Yes. 

8758. We will have an opportunity of seeing it ? Yes, These children come of good stock, but 1 
do not kuow what they will be like later on. I have been in Victoria recently, and my father lives there 
now. 1 have plenty of relations who live to a good old age, and one is eighty-five. They would never 
live to that age up here. , , Q 
S759. Your opinion, on the whole, then, is that the white men can never do the eanecutting up here f 
You might get a certain class of men to do it j the Italians, for instance. 
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F.W. S760 Have you had experience of Italians? I helieve they did very well. _ 
Barnard. 876L W1)at reputation had they as i-olomVts ? They have been pretty good on the Mo^man. Several 

, a ^ of them have settled down aud married !,ere. Others can give you better ideas than I can about the 

4 M»v, 19t6. Imlian,, a < I live a short distant out of town. I would like to say something about this estra payment 
for the return fare of the kanakas when they are sen1 home. Are yon inquiring into that ? 

The Chairman ■ ThA is a matter regarding v\ hich those inierosted should address the head ot the 
department. We have nothing to do with it. It came up incidentally before the Commission, it is true. 
8702 By Mr. Paget: Fo r your information I might tell you thatthere is a test case being tried m Mackay ? 
Yes, I know that as we are interested in it ourselves. 

8763. B,/ the. Chairman Is there any olher subject upon which you would like to speak to us? Ul course 

] contend that white men should do the ploughing. The actual harvesting and keeping it clean after 

the hnrvchtiiig has all been done with coloured hibour. Verv little ot the present crop has been kept 

clean with white labour. We were allowed to use the kanakas up till the 21st of January, and we 

finished crushing on the 2Ut November. We kept it clean by coloured labour up to that time. 

K71H. liy Mr. Nwlson ■ Trashing is being done by white labour in this district, a* we ?aw it being done 

this morning? Tcb. The Hindoos, kacakas, and Chinamen knock off for certain times m the day. 

87G5. By the Chairman : The Hindoos, Chinamen, and kanakas knock off at regular hours every day? 

They knock oft ; ociasionidly, but not reguhtrly. .. 

87G6. Could not the white men adapt themselves to the same conditions by working earlier in the day 

atid later in the evening ? Thev might do that. 

8707. By Mr. Nielson: Do you. know thnt in tropical countries they do not work in the middle of the 
day ? But we have to keep the mill going here. 

87US. Suppose you cut cane for ten hours a day, does it matter what time it is cut ? We are obliged to 
knock the men off for three or four hours a day on account of the horses, because the horses cannot 
stand the climate. 

870'9. Tou know that in some cases men can work where horses will die? Itis not fit for a man to be 
working if it makes the horses die. 

8770. My the. Chairman : The difficulty appears to be that the white men will not adapt themselves to the 
conditions of the climate ? I consider it is not fit work for a white man to do at certain periods of the 
year. 

8771. By Mr. Paget : Tou have not registered your fields yet ? No; because we found it would be 
impossible for all c,f us to reiiis er, and we had certain areas let to Indians for two years, and I thought 
the other eanegrowe r s should have the pr< f en-nce for registering. 

8772 How many kanakas do you employ yourself? 1 am reduced to one to-day, but on the average I 
employ seven or eight kanakas. 
S773. At the end of this year you will not have those seven or eight to work for you, as the Act stands at 
prc«ei t ? No. 

K774. What labour do von intend to carry on your farm with at the end of this year ? I havenot gone 
into the matter yet. There will be a certain Dumber of Hindoos here ; but if the white men get on all 
right I will try them. 

8775, By Mr. Nithon : You want to see how the other fellow gets on first ? Yes ; and I will give it a 
fair trip] myself 

875 6 By Mr. Paget: You are willing to give white labour a fnir trial, without bias? Certainly; and, 
as a director of ■!■<• mill, to see ihat the others have a fair trial. 

K777. A nd you are prepared to pay a fair wnge ? Yes ; the wages that are now going. We had a hard 
struggle for the fir.».t few years, and previous to that we had very hard times, and we have all that to pull 
up. There are very few of the pi»neers left in this district. 

8778. By Mr. Nifihon : %v in any other district ? Further south I found people who had been living 
there fi r fifty or sixty year*. 

*77!i. By the Chairman: They are not the pioneers ? They are the fathers of families. 

8780. Bjf Mr. Nielson: The men who fouuded the Woongarra Scrub have lost their places ? That may 
be so. 

8781. By Mr. Paget: To enaVe you to pay the wages you anticipate you will have to pay to white men, 
do you iruiik the Don us period should be continued iudefiuitely ? It appears so to me, but we have not 
had the experience yet, 

8782. Without protection would you be able to pay the wages that are now being paid to white men on 
the Mossman ? JVo. 

William Henet Buchanan, Cane Farmer anil Acting Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Mossmau Central Mill, examined : 
HIM. By the Chairman: Are you a sugar-cane grower? Yes. 

8784. W hat is the area of yonr land ? 480 acres^ 

8785. How much of that is under cane? About 175 acres. 
3. 878b". How much did you cut hvt year Y About 100 uteres. 

8787. Vol' what tonnage of cane ? 2,-iSo tons. 

87S8. H«w did you cut it, with white or coloured labour? Coloured labour 

8789. Hindoos and kanakas? JNo ; Hindoo labour. 

8790. By contract ? Yes ; by contract. 
87fll. At what price? 2s. Cd for trashed cane. 
8702. Is yours all level country ? Tes. 

K/9!?. My Mr Paget: Was it cut bv the mill gang or were they employed by yourself? Through the 
mtll 1 am also the executor for John Fringes estate, and they have been cutting since the commence- 
ment of the white labour period with white labour. 1 mention this pist to show that I have had some 
expem nee with both black and white labour. 

the Chairman: What conclusion have you arrived at? Without the continnntion of the 
imoiis ni hoayy protecton being giien, there is no possible chance of growing cane by white hibour. 

87 Jo. By Mr. Niebon.: As a grower, which would you prefer— the boons or tariff prottction? The 
bonus system would be the best, because there is bound to be a certain amount of coloured labour used 
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hi the district, and we would derive more benefit from the bonus, and would not hnve the same competi- "W 
tion. If we have to grow cane with white la.bour, we want to t:et the be<t conditi >ns possible. Bucl 

8796. Hy Mr. Parjet : You think it is preferable that the grower should recede direct protection through < 
the bonus instead of through the manufacturer ? I thi.ik it would he. better to go direct to the grower? 4 iIa ? 

8797. You think that, with a continuation of the bonus, a portion of the cr >p might still be grown with 
white labour ? It would be optional with the growers ubeiher they employed white or coloured labour; 
and if the white labour was a suc-cess there i* no doubt they would employ white men only. 

8798. By Mr. Kielson : It is optional now, and will be nex.t year ? It is optional, but there will be about 
7s. a ton difference. 

8799. You do not expect to get the bonus and grow cane with Hindoos? No; but I am just pointing 
that out. 

8800. By Mr. Paget : What price did you pay last ye ar for cane delivered at the mill ? 17s. a ton. Of 
course there will be a further payment of 9d. a ton about July — the balance of the bonus. 

' i the trucks? Yes 



All the growers are on exactly the same footing, excepting 
ted. 



8801. Was tli at delivered on 
8S#2. At any distance from the mill ? Yi 
Chinese growers, from whom 2s a ton is dedi 

8803. By Mr. Wieteon : What for ? To show that the shareholders of the mill have done all they can to 
prevent lea*e« being granted to Chinese and other coloured aliens. A resolution to that effect was passed 
by the shareholders five or six years ago 

8801 By Mr- Paget: How many white farmers are supplying cane to the mill? Ninety-six. There 
are sixty-four registered for rebate this year, aud thirty-two are"not registered. 

8805. How many Chinese growers are the re ? There is one naturalised and one not naturalised, ouly the 
latter of whom has 2s. a ton deducted. 

8806. Are there any Polynesians growing cane for the mill ? No. There is one Hiudoo. 

8807. By Mr. Nielson: Doi's the Hindoo get the same price as the white grower, or the same as the 
Chinaman ? He gets the same as the white growers. 

8«08. By Mr. Paget : Your company hare taken some steps to engage white labour for the cutting 
this year ? Yep. At present we have ten gangs of white men signed ou, with an average »f fourteen or 
fifteen in each gang. 

8809. How many of those gangs are here at the present time ? The whole of the gangs are here now, 
with the exception of two, and they are to arrive next week. 

8^10. What are the * ight gangs doing now ? Some of tb«m are trashing cane and other work. 

8811. Are any cutting cordwood ? Not the gangs that aiv to cut cane. 

8812. What wages are you paying them at present ? 17s. Gd an acre for trashing. 

8813. By the Chairman : How long has that been goiag on ? Three or tour weeks. 

8814. What Wiiges have they been making? From 5s. to 7s. lid a day, I understand. It all depends 
on the caue. 

8815. By Mr. Pwjft : Are they working steadily at it, «r are any of ihe men falling out? Very few 
have fallen out so far. 

8810- What are the rates you have fixed for harvesting this year ? On farms where the cane averages — 

Trisherl. Untrashed. 



H tons per acre and upwards 
13 tons per acre 

J 2 do 

11 do 

10 do. 



4s. Od per ton 
4s. 9d. „ 
5s. td. „ 
5s. 3d. ,. 
5s. 6d. „ 



5s. Od. per ton. 
5s. 3d. „ 
5s. Gd. „ 
5s. fld. „ 
6s. Od. „ 



With an additional 6d. per ton extra for each to:: per acre below 10 tons, exclusive of (id. per ton for 
untrashed eanp. 

8817. Have they been agreed to ? Y'es The agreements are signed by every man in the group this 
year lo make them all responsible to the mill. 

8818. They are working on the share-and-sdiare alike system ? Yes. 

8819. Have your rates been agreed to by the Sugar Workers' Union ? I could not say. 
8*20. You are working independently of the union ? Yes ; so far. 

8821. By Mr. Nielson -. Is anything kept back from ths men so as to make them continue at their work ? 
w n keep back 30s. a month from the time they start crushing The trashing money they receive in full. 
We pay the fareR of the men from the South, and, instead of deducting the full amouut from one month's 
pay, we spread it over four months so as not to be too rough ou the men, most of whom ore married. We 
had to consider their wives and families to a great extent. 

8822. By the Chairman : From what part of the Commonwealth are they chiel.iy coming? There are 
three gangs from New South Wales, one from Victori.i, and there are *;ix Queensland gangs. 

8823. By M r. Nielstn : "Where are the Queensland men etming from ? All from south of Townsville, 
but one gang. 

P24. By the Chairman; Has any attempt been made to get men in Brisbane? 1 could not say. We 
went to the sugar districts, like Bundaberg, and we thought they were the- best [daces to go. 

8825. Have you f;ot all the labour you require f ^r this year? "We expect there will be some leaving, 
and that later on we shall have t# fall back on the firewood contractors to keep up the gangs to their full 
strength. W e have firewood contracts for (!()• or 7U0 cords, at 7s. a cord, and some of the men appear 
to be a fairiy good sort. 

8826. By Mr. Paget : Meanwhile you will keep those men employed in cutting firewood ? As much as 
possible. We have 500 or GOO cords now — more than sufficient for this se^on. Wood deteriorates a 
good deal, aod we are bound to lose a little on it, but our desire is to keep the hibour about the district. 
There is another gang trashing that has not signed on for the mill, as we could not find enough firewood 
for them to cut. 

8827. By the Chairman : What arangements have you made for the housing of the ganjjs ? They find 
their owu tents, and we find a dining-room for e/U'h Rang, a cocking galley, and cooking utensils. 

8S2X. By Air. Paget : You are following out the system arloptfd hy the Colonial Sugar Kefining 
Company ? Our agreements are the same as the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, with a few alterations 
necessitated bv the different conditions. 
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W. H. 8S i: »9 By the Chairman : You find them in wood and water ? Yes 
BucUnnn. 8830 _ ^r bat about cooking? They find their owu cook. The cook shares with the others. 
— s 8831. Does 6»l0t gang bring a eook with it? Yes 
4 May, L9»6. 8832. They prefer to live in tents? They have no objection to living in tent?. We also provide the 
with two large tabks and a perforated zinc saie for each gang. 

883:3. Do you do anything in the *ay of providing a reading-room, or some place tor relaxation 
evening ? There is a readiug-rooin and school of arts here. 
883-1. The mill has not done' anything in that direction ? No. 
8835 Do you not think it would be advantageous to provide something for the eveumg to prevent th 
men from drifting to the hotel? It would be easy forthe men to go to the school of arts than to tb 
hot pis if they wished tod o so. 

883(! Are they allowed to go into the school of arts r Yes, by paying £1 a year. 
88:17. But men who are birds of passage would not pay a yearly subscription/ Ihey could take 
quarterly ticket. 

8838. By Mr. Paget : Have you not such an iustitution as that among the mill employees f No. 

8839. lUf the Chairman -. Do you not thiuk it would be to your advantnge to keep these nen sober ? \\ 
are doing our best towards that. 

8810. Do you not think that by supplying a reading-room it would miike different men of them < The 
is a reading-room here now, and it is only 50 yards from the mill. 

8811. But they have to pav for that? AV~e pay them a good wage, and as w« find them all these thin, 
I have mentioned T think they get the best of it 
8842. Do the men here appear to be temperate ? Fairly temperate. There are good and bad in ever 
g«»R- 

8813. By Mr. Paget : And in every walk n life ? Yes, It is too early yet to judge the men. We bav 
done our best to get the best labour in the Commonwealth, and if these men do not turn out a succei 
then it is a poor lookout to get labour to do it. 

8841. By the Cltmrman: Are you aware that the shipping companies are going to make a reduction i 

the fares? We approached the different shipping companies here before doing anything, and the 

allowed a L'5 per cent, reduction. The men vrili hate to pay the fare less 25 per ceut. 

8R45 . By Mr. Paget : Did not your company engage a white gang in Victoria last year ? Yes. 

8810. Was it before the last crushing season ? It was engaged at the end of the last crushing — i 

November. That gang has not done any cutting at all yet. 

8847. They have been doing ordinary cultivation ? Yes. 

8-48. How have they been getting along at that ? Very well. 

8S49. What wages do they get ? 25s. a week, and found. We also advanced their fares and deducte 
the amount from their wages iu three or four instalments. 

S850. lhese men have given you ?alisf action so far as they have gone? Twenty -one were engaged, an 
two of Ihem bolted. 

8851. Did those two pay their passages bifore they bolted? No; they did not. Most of the others Inn 
given aatisfaetiou, 

8^52. By the Chairman : These men came from Victoria ? Yes. 

8853. Did you hear any complaints from them about tbe hot weather? They complained about the hea 
but it was nothing serious. 

8854. We all complain about the heat— it was serious complaints that I meant ? No, there was nothi 
serious. 

8855. Their health does not seem to be suffering ? Most of them had the fever, but they have recovei 
since. 

885(3. That has an effect on everyone who comes up here to live ? I think so 
8*57. Are they housed in tents? Yes. 
8858 Do they have tbeir own cook ? \V r e fiud the cook, and they are satisfi ed with the cooking. The 
have Iwl the one cook right through, so they must be fairly satisfied. 

8859. By Mr. Nitlson: Is Mr. J.-nes, the secretary of the mill, back yet? No ; he will be back next 
week. 

88G0. Do you know that he could have got more men? We were told that he had a better chance of 
getting men if he had not gone away. 

8801. In what districts ? Biindaberg, Maryborough, 1 weed Heads, and the Clarence Biver. He found 
more diliiculty in getting men at the Clarence Biver than anywhere else, and that was the place we 
expected to gc t the biggest supply from. 

88(32. By the Chairman: We iaet two men on the lookout for work— in fact, they cameup with us in the 
steamer— aud they said that they came from the northern rivers district of NewSouth Wales, and that 
there were many others who would come to North Queensland to work if the conditions were good? I 
think tlio conditions are favourable. 

^863. Perhaps your secretary may not have struck that particular district? We have had applications 
from men w lio never saw a stick of sugar-cane, and we made it our business to go to the districts where 
the men are who can cut cane. We went iuto the business properly to engage the best labour available. 
88(4. By Mr. Ntelson: And have you got sufficient men ? Yes, so far. 
88G5. By Mr. Paget: Do you employ kanakas? No. 

H866. Can you give us any idea about the deportation of the kanakas ? A number of the islanders do not 

want to go, but prefer to remain. There is one kauaka at Bailey's Creek who is married and has been 

here tor thirty years. He worked for my father. He does not wa.nt to g o home 

8867. By Mr. Ntelson: Is he a ticket " boy"? [ am not sure whether he ia or not. 

S8(58. By Mr. Paget : You do not know much about the kanaka question ? I should know a good deal 

about it. b 

SSU!). Have you considered the question of how to deport them ? No. I did net intend to give evidence 
to-day at all. 6 
8870 By Mr. Niehon : Are there any unemployed here ? No, there are very few of any repute-men 
wo look like workers. J 1 

8871. Have you ever taken advantage of the Government Labour Bureau? Yes; and with a very bad result. 
.Last year we received a commumcation from Mr. Staines, clerk of petty sessions at Fort Douglas, asking 
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us to do what we could to relieve some of the unemployed in Townsville. We got up several gangs, and w - H. 
distributed Ihem among two or three growers. "Well, most of them were practically useless. So far as Bu e h »nan. 
the last gang was concerned, we got nineteen or twenty men from Townsville. Three of them went away, ? 
but the others appeared to be fairly good. 4 Xlaj, 1906. 

8872. "What was wrong with them? They were too fond of beer-chewing, and they did not like hard 
work. 

8873. Do you think that the establishment of a systematically-run Labour Bureau would be of assistance 
to the industry? From my past experience, I would sooner semi men to eugage labour. I think it is 
more reliable to go and inquire for yourself than do the other way. 

8874. Most of the districts we have been to do not go to the same trouble aa you? We have gone to a 
lot of trouble. We understand that it is " White Australia" or nothing, anil we will not die without 
having a kick. 

8875. By Mr. Paget: Have you some information in those documents in front of you? Yes ; I have a 
list of the names of those who left, to show that white labour is n»t too reliable. 

8876. Will you give us the total figures? Of the number who passed through our hands the following 
left during the crushing of 1901, namely July, 22; August, 25; .September, 3D; October, 54; 
November, 49 ; December, 43 ; January (1905), 12, making a total of 235 who left the mill. 

8877 By the Chairman : What is the average lumber of men you employed in the mill? Inside the 
mill yard, the average number of men employed during the crushing sevson of 19C4 was 103, and during 
the crushing season of 1905, 158. The total number of men employed for the year, from 1st March, 
1905, to the 28th of February, 1906, was 383, including mill and yard hands, tramway employees, and 
Geld workers. Then the number who left the rrill during the crushing of 1905 was as follows: — 
June, 41; July, 3(5; August, 30; September, 26; •ctober, 40; November, 34; total for the six 
months, 207. 

8378. By Mr. Payet : So I be conditions did not improve very much? No. 

8879. By Mr. Nielson: What was the trouble — drink ? Drink was mostly the trouble. That had a lot 
to do with it. A lot of them keep on until they get a few pounds, and then away they go. They only 
want a few pounds to carry them along to somewhere else, and away they go. 

8880. W ere you able to replace all those men last year ? Yes. 

88S1. Then you had plenty labour to pull through with ? No. We had to put on some men that we would 
not have employed if there had been plenty of men available. 

8882. By the Chairman : How many hotels are there here ? Five. 

8883. Are they licensed from Port Douglas ? Yes. They are country licenses, and only pay half the 
license fee that is paid in towns. 

8884. By Mr. Nielson : Do you not think tliey ought to extend the Towns Police Act to the Mossman ? 
I do not know. 

88S5. By the Chairman: Is there a surveyed township here? No. It is a private township. Most of 
land is leased. 

8880. By Mr. Paget : Is the land in the township mortgaged to the Government ? Most of it is. There 
is very httle freehold land in the township. 

8887. By the Chairman ; How long is it since the last licence was granted ? About three years. 

8888. By Mr. Nielson : Are any of your directors interested in a hotel ? I own the nearest one. 

88S9. That is probably the best farm you have got ? There is not much in farming. I lease my 
hotel. 

GrEOHGii Nielson, Cane Farmer, examined : 

8890. By the Chairman: What are you? A cane farmer. G. Nielson. 

8891. What is the area of your farm V I lease 75 acres, and I am purchasing 80 acres. ^ 

8892. What quantity of cane did you cut last year? 82 acres f»r n tonnage o£ 800 tons. The cane was 4 May, 1906. 
badly eaten by grubs. 

8893. Did you cut it with white or black labour ? Coloured labour. It was cut by the mill company's 
gang- 

8894. Are you registered? I am this year. 

8895. Will the mill company cut for you this year ? No. 1 intend to harvest mine privately this year. 

8896. Are you going to cut with family labour ? No. I have a small gang of Italiaus. 

8897. What is the strength of your gang? Four just now. 

8898. What are you paying them ? 35s. a week, aed they fi nd themselves. 

8899 Is that for the harvesting season ? No ; in the slack season. In the harvesting season I shall have 
to pay them 7s, a day. 

8900. Have the men been long in the country ? Three of them have been in Queensland for several 
years. 

8901. Are they a satisfactory class of labour ? They are very satisfactory. 

8902. By Mr. Paget : Are they some of the men who were introduced to the (state by Mr. Fraire fifteen 
or sixteen years ago ? No. 

8903. By the Chairman ; Hon- long have ynu lived here ? A little over ten years. 

8904. Have you done any contract work yourself ? Yes. 

8905. And you have retained your health ? Yes; until within the last year. I have had a lot of fever 
this last year. 

8906. Do you work just the ordinary hours, or do you accommodate yourself to the climatic conditions \ 
I generally work with the gangs, and stay in the fields as long as they are there; but just now I could 
not d* a full day's work. T could vrork horses, but 1 ould not chip all day long. 

8907. By Mr. Paget: Do your men have a '• spell-ho " iu the middle of the day ? No. They have a 
quarter of an hour in the morning, another in the afternoon, and an hour for dinner. 

8908. By the Chairman : Have you ever tried to induce them to work earlier a.nd later, and to spell 
longer in the middle of the day ? Yes. In the mouth of December \ got them to start at 5 in the 
morning and work till half -past 7 ; then they started at 9 and worked till 12, beginning again at 1 and 
working till 6, arid they preferred workiug that way. We find that from 8 to 10 o'cloek in the morning 
is about the hottest part of the day. By getting tht-m to start at 5 and work for 2$ hours, aud then 
have an hour for breakfast, they worked more satisfactorily. 

B 
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O.Nielion. 8909. Had you any difficulty in getting them to do that? None whatever. 

x^a^x 8910 5« J/r iW: You intend to rely upon your own endeavours to obtain suitable white labour ? 
iM^Woi.To a certain exUnt. During the past year I have had the Rang, from the m. 1 to ^lp Jie ; but wi ththe 

number of men I have I cannot keep on all the year round, and I am forced to ask the mill for labour 

when the work becomes heavy. 

8911 By the Chairman : Have you ever employed kauaka labour ? 1 es. _ . 

8912 Have you <ri v en any consideration to the question of their deportation .■> I have taken some 
interest in mission work, and have spoken to many of the islanders; and it appear, to me that it would 
be a great hardship to deport those who have been in Queensland for fifteen years aud upwards The 
comparatively recent arrivals have not yet lost touch with their island homes, and I do not think it 
would be nny particular hardship to send them back. . 

8913 Have > on given any thought to the system of deportation ? I have asked several is landers whether 
there is a„y truth in the statement that there is no storage of food in the islands, and I have been told 
by the "boys" and by one or two missionaries who have been on the islands that it is not the custom to 
store food, that to deport large numbers at certain times would lead to hardship, and that it will 
necessary to send a supply of food to the islands to last for a certnin time. 

8014. Would that apply to both the New Hebrides and the Solomon Islands? Principally to the 
Solomon group. 

8915. By Mr. Nielson : Are there any Malayta " boys" about here ? A good many. 

8916. There are no missionaries in Malayta away from the coast ? No. The Malayta " boys here 
principally belong to the hill tribes. 

8917. By t/ie Chairman : Do you agree generally with what has been said by the previous witnesses ? 

Yes. 

James Pat kick Ret^olbs, Cane Farmer, examined : 
J.P.. 8918. By the Chairman: What are you ? A cane farmer. I am managing for my mother. 
Reynolds. 8919. What experience have you had up here ? Ten' years, 
c^^-^ — - 8920. What is the area of your farm ? 120 acres, 
■i May, 1906 8921. How much is under cane ? It is all under cane. 

8922. How much did you cut last year ? 97 acres, for a tonnage of 1,475 tons. 

8923. Did you cut it with white or black labour ? With black labour. 

8924. What did you pay ? The mill price. The mill gangs cut it. 

8925. Are you registered now for the bonna ? I have registered 35 acres. 

8926. What was your reason for not registering more ? I was afraid I would not get it cut by white 
labour. 

8927. Whiit white labour are you employing in connection with the cultivation of those 35 acres? 
Mostly casual labour. I am paying the men 6s. a day, and find ihemselves. 

8928. Did you get plenty of men at that price ? Yes ; ihere is a good supply. 
F-929. Are thty a decent class of men ? They are not too reliable. 

8930. What is the cause of their unreliability ? I think they only work to get a. few shillings to go 
further on. 

8931. By Mr. Ptiyet: Men who want to go prospecting, and so on ? Yes. I am right on the road. 
8932 By the Chairman: Have you any trouble through drink? Not while they are working. We are 
seven mile* from a public hou>e. 

8933. What coloured labour do you employ ? Indians and kanakas. 
8931. Have you any kanakas under agreement ? Two. 

89:}5. By Mr. Paget: Have you made any arrangements for harvpsling your cane this year ? The mill 
has made arrangements. 

8936. You ;ire relying on the efforts of the mill to obtain sufficient white labour? Yes. 
S937. Will you in the future carry out your own operations or rely upon the mill? I will rely upon the 
mill 

8939. By Mr. Nielson: Do you intend to register any more if things go on all right this year? If the 
white labour is a success I will register, but if it is not a success 1 will not register. 

8939. By the Chairman : Do you live here? Yes; I have lived here practicahV all my life. I have 
lived here for twenty years, and I am now twenty -eight. 

8940. Is your mother living here ? Yes. 
891 1. Any family ? Yes ; a family of seven. 

8942. Have they all fairly good health ? Yes. 

8943. You have nothing to coinplaiu of as regards the climate? No. I get the malarial fever 
occasionally. 

891i That is the ordinary malarial fever? Yes. 

81)43. You cannot compare this work with that of any other place, because you have always lived here? 
Tho work is a hit tedi»us at times. 

8946. -Ml work is like that ? Yes. 

8947. Neither can you compare the elimate ? No. 
SOiS. Has your mother good health ? Yes. 

89 19. Is there anything el,e you iutendei to tell us that we have not elkHted from you ? Well, with 
reference to kanaka deportation, my idea of the thing is to allow them to decrease gi-aduallv, say to allow 
them to sign ou for six months, or not m6re than sis months, after the end of this year." It'shouhl be 
made lawful to let them sign on for a time, and when a shipload is ready the Government can see that 
they are all i\ turned to their proper localities. 

89.50. How man v should be engaged in the Mossmau, for you know a lot of people in Mackay would 
want some of these " soys"? I think the sugar districts down South should not be allowed to' employ 
ihem at s)l. v J 

89ol. Do you mean south of Mossman ? Say south of Townsville. 

b052. And up here you should be allotted to employ them for sis months? Yes : tUfc is what I 
think. 
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Andrew Jack:, Cane Farmer, examined: 

8953. By the Chairman : What is the area of your farm ? About 400 acres r 

8954. How much have you under cane ? 60 acres. 4 

8955. How much did you cut last year? 50 acres. 

8956. For what tonnage ? 974 tons. 

8957. With what, class of labour did you cut your cane ? Coloured 
8 i58. Hindoos or kanakas ? Kanakas. 

8959. By Mr. Paget'. Were they employed by yourself? No, by the company. It was the company's 
gans that cut my cane. 

n 9 ^?' 5£ the p! xair "! an ■ Ha.ve y° u registered n«w ? Yes, I have registered the whole of my area now. 

8961. What labour have you been employing— hired labour ? Yes, hired labour 

8962. What wages are you paying ? 25s. a week and keep. 

8963. Jo they live in your house or cook for themselvvs, or what do they do ? I board them. 

8964. Have you h;u\ any difficulty so far in getting what men you wanted? No; I never had any 
difficulty in getting what men I wanted. 

8965. Are they a desirable class of men ? Some of them are, but with regard to the others, if the sugar 
industry had to depend on them, it would go to the wall. 

8966. But some are desirable ? Yes ; some are very good men. 

8967. Are you far from a public-house? About 4 miles. 

8968. To what do you attribute the unreliability of the men you describe as unfit? A lot of them are 
not adapted to that class of labour. Then others go on till Saturday evening comes, when they go off in 
the tram into town and forget to come back again. 

8969. Drin k ? Yes ; some of the m. They are not all that way. 

8970. The trouble with the majority of them is owing to drink ? Yes. 

8971. By Mr. Paget : Some of the men have had no experience in that class of work ? That is the main 
thing against them. If you want to carry on this industry you will have to get men who were brought 
up in agricultural districts. 

8972. Where would you get them ? From the agricultural districts of Queensland, New South Wales 
ani Victoria. 

8973. By the Chairman : And failing a supply from these sources ? Then the quicker you can import 
them the better. 

8974. Provided they are agricultural labourers? Yes. I would not like to be a party to importing 
them uutil we fail to obtain them within the Commonwealth. 

8975. Are you a member of the Farmers' Association ? No ; I am on my own. 

8976. You have not found it necessary to get labour for yourself from the South ? [ might, but I am a 
shareholder in the company. 

897 7. In that way the company are doing useful work ? Yes ; they have been doing very useful work. 
8978. Has the question of deporting the kanakas engaged \our attention nt till? I consider if the 
Government put themselves about a bit, and tried to fall in with the policy of Australia, tli»y will have to 
do it. 

8i)79. I do not want that — Can you suggest any method of giving effect to the law requiring the 
deportation of the kanakas ? There are a lot of " boys" not working under agreement now, and they are 
working a^iinat the Act, Why should they be permitted to do so ? 

8980. By Mr. Niefaon : They are not permitted ? They are permitted by the oiticials. 

8981. By the Chairman: Can you suggest any scheme by which the islauders c«n be deported without 
inflicting any unnecessary hardship upon them ? By all means there should be no hardship inflicted upon 
them. 

8!j82. How is it to be avoided ? If " boys" do not sign on again within three months they are supposed 
to be deported, but they are allowed to work outside. 

8983. By Mr. Nielson : The Act does not say they are bound to sign on or go home ? I thought they 
had to tind employment within three months. 

8984. By Mr. Paget: The Commonwealth Act says that any islander who is not at work for one month 
tan be deported even before 3lst December ; but there are no officials appointed by the Commonwealth 
to carry out that provision ? If the State Parliament would take the right step, a great number would not 
be here at the expiration of this year. 

898-3 By the Chairman : What do you suggest should be done ? Sufficient steamers should be chartered 
to take them away when the opportunity offers. 

8986. Have vou given consideration to the fact that there might not be a sufficient supply of food for 
them on their arrival at the islands? It is the duty of the State or the Commonwealth to send shipments 
of provisions down with I lie islanders. 

8987. Persons who have experience say that that would lead to trouble in the islands, and that there 
would be tights over the provisions ? We hav e heard a great deal, but we have heard of no trouble. 
" Boys " are being deported at the present time. 

8988. By Mr. Paget : Hitherto they have been going home in the ordinary numbers, but you are 
suggesting that 400 or 500 should be sent over at one time in a steamer? Yes ; they should charter 
large steamers. If that cannot be done, seeing the North is not so convenient to a. supply of labour, I 
should cerlainly draw a colour line for twelve months. 

89S9. By the Chairman -. Where would ycu draw the colour line? At Townsville. That would give an 
opportunity of deporting the " boy?." I do not see why lliey should suffer in the least. I would not 
allow any canegrower to employ coloured labour unless he had one-half of his area registered and 
cultivated by white labour. I would not allow anyone to take advantage of the kanakas at the eipense 
of the rest of the Commonwealth. 

8990. Bti Sir. Paart : Would you suggest that the colour line should apply to kn nakas only ? Yes. 

8991. Would you allow Chinese a nd Hindoos to live in the Southern Stales ? Kot if I could get rid of 
them, hut you cannot. My reason for suggesting that the colour line should be drawn at Townsville is 
that people further south bave better facilities for obtaining white labour. 

b992. You are more isolated here ? Yes. 

?993. By tkt Chairman : Are you a shareholder in the mill ? Yes, 
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A. Jack. 8994 Tou are trying to get white labour from the Bundaberg district ? Certainly ; we have a perfect 
S^^^ St to live The average crop here last year was 13* tons per acre, and it will take one man to 

4 ** Zrf?£ h %£ ^ZfouT^n be able to harvest 10 acres ? No. . That area would give a yield 
of 183 tons, and, at 23s. a ton including the bonus the fanner would receive £lo3. Wages, mcludmg 
rations would run into £110 a year. The cost of cutting untrashed cane at a* would be £33 a? . Then 
there a're a lot of them here I might tell you-and I know this for a positive fact---who are paying more 
than Is per ton rovalty, which runs into £G 13s., mating a total altogether of £lo0 Ss. lhat leaves a 
balance of £2 12s 'as profit. There are exceptional cases where some men do better, but you ha veto take 
the average, 1 hare taken the average of the district because it is that, and not what the individual 
grower does, that is going to make the district. 

S90G What do you suggest? Well, it is a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence tor the tarmer it the 
industry is to be carried on. If they want to carry the industry on they will have to give a higher pro- 



made by cheap labour to come iut» the country. 

8997. By theChairmun : Yo u say that there must be a bonus or protective dut y ? I would sooner see 
a higher protective duly myseif than a bonus. 

8998. Ts there anything else you would like to say ? The sugar industry pays higher wages than any 
other agricultural industry in Australia, or in the world, for that matter, and there is a lesser number of 
hours for the workmen. If you takt the dairy industry or the wheat industry, they all work a greater 
number of hours, and do not pay the same wages as are paid in the sugar industry. It does not matter 
to us if we have to pay better wages so long as we can get a better price for our cane. 

8999. By Mr. Paget : "Assuming that the protective duty was notcontinued, would you be able to compete 
with other sugar-growing countries ? No. . 

9000. Wc)Uld the white men come to this district and work for the game wages that they workfor inJsew 
South Wales or Victoria ? They would not, and the industry would go down. 



Geokge Woodville Muntz, Cane Farmer, examined : 
G.W. Muntz. 9001. By the Chairman : What is the area of your holding ? About 200 acres under cane. 
/ — ^ 9002. How much of that did you cut last year ? About 190 acres. 
4 Mar, 1906. 9003. For what tonnage? Two thousand five hundred tons. 

9001. Did you cut it with white or black labour? Part ly white and partly black. 
9005- It was cut for you by the mill ? Tes. 

9006. By Mr. Pmgct : Was the white labour supplied by the mill ? No ; the white labour was supplied 
by the four registered growers. The gang signed on, and the contracts were completed for the four 
registered growers. 

9007. Were you one of the four? Tes. 

9008. By the Chairman: Are you registered now ? Tes ; for nearly the whole of our area. 

9009. By Mr. Paget : What was your experience as to the cutting by white labour last year ? It was 
done by contract. 

9010. At what price? First of all the contract was signed for 5s. per ton, and. after the work had been 
proceeding for some time, the contractor came and said he could not do it for the money, and we raised 
the price to 5s. Gd. 

9011. That was for cutting and loading untrashed cane ? Yes, and laying the lines. 
9012 What did that cane run to per acre ? 17 tons. 

9013. What wages did the men average ? I believe the contractor paid his men 7s. a day. 

9014.. It was not a share-aud-share alike gang ? IVo. One man took the contract and paid the others 

7s. a day without tucker, and 5s. a day with tucker. 

9015. How did the work go on ; was it satisfactory, and did they send in the number of tons they 
contracted for? IS'o. I did not approve of the way it was done at all. They did not send in the number 
of tor a that were required according to the contract, and I understand that the contractor lost money ; 
but that has nothing to do with me. 

9016. Tou say it has nothing to do with you; but all the same you are under contraet to supply so much 
cane to the mill, and it has everything to do with you ? The mill officials did not enforce that part of 
the contract. They allowed it to go by default 

9017. So as to help you along ? They wanted to try the system. I may say that I had always been a 
gre ; it opponent to white labour for the sugar industry, but as this was looked upon as an experiment, we 
decided to give every encouragement to the white gang. 

901n. Tou did not place any obstacles in the road ? Not the slightest, [ assisted them all I could. 

9019. By the Chairman : In view of the action to be taken by the authorities this year, this is regarded 
as a test stage of the experiment ? We regard it as necessary that we have to come to white labour. 

9020. And you are doing the best you can to make it a success ? Yes. 

9021 . llave you been many years in this district ? Tes ; I have b«en ten vears in this district. 
9»22. Since the mil! was built? Just about the time the mill was built. 

902:1 Have you worked yourself on your farm ? When I first came here I worked as hard as any kanaka 
or any white man. 

9021. This is the furthest place North that cane is grown in Australia? Yes. 

9025. What has been jour experience with regard to your health— have you found the climate trying ? 
I found the climate very enervating. In fact, I was at Brisbane for the first three months of this year— 
the doctor ordered me to leave at last. 

9026. Have you any family ? My mother and sister?. 

9027. Do they live here ? t»|y my mother and one sister are here now. Another sister was here, but I 
found it necessary t. remove her. I cannotremove my uiolher, and the other sister finds it necessary to 
stop to look after her. J 

9028. You attribute that to the climate ? Yes. 

9029. By Mr. Paget: Your sisters are unmarried? Yes. 

9030. JJy the Chairman : You said you used to work hard at first ? Yes • but I found, aftera few years 
of hard work, that I was umible to do the work I previously did 
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9031. By Mr. Paget: There was a conference helrl last year in Townsville in connection with this new W. Muntz. 

system ; were there any delegates sent from the MosMnan ? I was a delegate on two occasions for this r 

district. I was a delegate to the Towns™ lie conference, and once when the Federal parly visited Cairns. 4 May, 1906. 

9032. Can you give us any information as to what findings were come lo at those conferences? The one 
at Townsville was more of a demonstration in favour of white labour. I looked on the question as having 
been settled by the Federal Government, and I wentthere aa a man who puts his business before politics, 
and to decide the best way of working with white labour, and also to meet these Southc rn men. But I 
heard no practical suggestion made. I laid the case for this district before the conference and it was 
sympathetically received, I pointed out that we were the farthest North of all the sugar districts, and 
we were so far away from the Southern centres of population that we did not have the same advantages 
as the Southern districts had. Our own experience has proved that we cannot expect men to come past 
Townsville and Cairns, where t»hey have all the comforts of civilisation, to come to a place like Mossman. 
We anticipate great difficulty during the transition stage. I suggested to the Federal Government that 
we should be allowed to use kanakas for a longer period in the Nt.rfcli. 

9033- By the Chairman: What would you suggest, in view of the existing conditions, now that the time is 
nearly up ? My ideas have not altered at all The approach of the end of the period has not altered my 
views at nil. 

903i. By Mr. Paget : You say you should be allowed to use the kanakas for a longer period, so what 
period do you suggest; or have you considered the matter at all ? I should say at least two years should 
be allowed, and longer if possible. 

9035. By tte Chairman : During those two years, what would be done in order to prevent the same 
position obtaining that obtains now? It is all a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. Thoseof us who 
have engaged white labour, and harvested our crops successfully, have found that there is no loss, at xny 
rate. 

9036. There is no loss with white labour? No, not with the bonus; but we have been so bothered. I 
could give you figures as to my experience with white men. 

9037. By Mr. Nielson : But how would you be better off at the end of two years ? We would have au 
opportunity of getting better men into the district. 

9038. But men will not stay here until the kanaka s' jobs are finished? They are not waitiug now. We 
seem to have found work for everyone here now. The only thing that prevents more white labour being 
employed is our unfortunate experience with that labour in the past. The first year that cane was 
registered eight or ten growers registered, and after that the number dropped to four. 
9039- By Mr. Paget: Why? Because of the unsatisfactory nature of the labour. 

9040. By Mr. Nielson : What made it unsatisfactory ? It was largely due to the drinking habits of the 
men, and they were also unsuitable for the work. 

9044. You are waiting till the other districts break in men ? Until the other districts are full up. 

9042. Every man is not a canecutter ? For my own part I do not think the labour is in Australia. 

9043. By the Chairman: You do not think there is a sufficiency ? No. When I was at Warwick three 
months ago my brothers, who are engaged in the dairying industry, wanted a man, and it took them a 
fortnight to got one, though nhey were offering 2s. 6d. a week more than other people. 

9044. By Mr. Paget : What wages are I hey paying? £1 a week. 

9045. How would you propose to supply the deficiency ? By immigration. 

9046. By Mr. Nielson: Immigrants would be inexperienced, too? They would; but they could not be 
more inexperienced than some men we have had, 

9047. By Mr. Paget: You desire to obtaiu agricultural labourers? Yes. 

9048. By Mr. Nielson: They all have t» learn, ev en the kanaka? Yea ; but we do not mind teaching 
them so long as they are sober. 

9049. By the Chairman: You know there is a difficulty in getting auy large number of agricultural 
labourers from the British Isles ? I do not lmow that. 

9t50. Do you not know that they are being attracted to Canada? I was going to say Canada seems to 
bave no difficulty, and it has no better attractions. 

9051. Would you approve of Italian immigration ? Yes. We have employed Italians withgreat success. 

9052. Have you had any experience of Danes ? No. I had one Dane, and I did not approve of him 
much as a labourer. 

9053. Do you remember the Italians that Mr. Fraire brought to Queensland ? A lot of Finns were 
brought North. 

9054. Where were they brought to ? To Chillagoe. 

9055. Is there anything else you wish to say ? Last ye;ir twenty white men went through my books, 
independent of my permanent hands. Six weru discharged or left through drink ; seven worked for 
periods of under two weeks and left because the work was unsatisfactory, or were discharged because 
they were unsatisfactory ; and the balance were good men. 

905*6. J suppose you would not say that men who were intemperate were not good men simply hecause 
of their failing in that respect ? It seems to me that the constitution in not able to stand drink in the 
North. I hare a good deal of sympathy with the men in their hard work ; but the climate is such that a 
glass or two of grog has far more effect on them than it has in the South. 

9i>57. Have you given any attention to the question of the deportation of the kanakas ? I have given 
it a lot. , , . , 

9058. What do you consider is the best way of carrying it out r 1 lhe question is suri-otniderl with such 
grave responsibilities that I would not like to take it upon myself to suggest auytbmg. The Federal 
Government have done the thing, and the best thing they can do is to finish it up. 1 hat is the result of 
my very careful deliberation. 

Robert Puntin Tunnie, Cane Farmer, and Manager for Messrs. Jack and Newell, merchants, 
examined : 

9059. By the Chairman: What are you? A canegrower, and manager for Messrs. Jack and Newell, at R. P. Tunnie. 
Port Douglas. ^ — 

9060 What area «f cane are you growing? About 150 acres. My selection Contains 333 acres 4 jx aTl igng, 
altogether. 
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R. P. Tnnnte. 90GI How much Aid you cut la<t year ? About 100 acres, for a tonnage of 660 tons. The cane suffered 

, x verv severely from grubs, while it was also cut late the previous year. _ 

4 May, i90«. 9062. With what class of labour did you cut it? Black labour, under the supervision ot the mill 

9«63 Pa Have you registered this year ? My son has registered about 150 acres. Tben I have got 30 acres 
more cultivated by coloured labour. „ , f 

9061. Have you had any difficulty in getting suitable labour to cultivate the registered area i My son 
has. He is superintending the place, and has had to pay very high wages. 
906.1. What is he paying ? As much as 30s. a week and found in the off season. 

9066. By Mr. Nitlson : What are his lowest wages ? He is pitying 30s. a week for plonghmen 

9067. By the Chairman : Is be paying 30s. a week for chipping and work like that ? I could not say ; 
but I kriow he has had a difficulty in getting white labour for chipping. , 

9068. By Mr. Paget: What arrangements have you made for harvesting the coming crop? It is all 
Iff tin <he hands of the mill company, of which I am a shareholder. 

9069. By the Chairman : Have you given any attention to the deportation of the kanakas ? 1 have. I 
have arrived at the conclusion that the kanaka is veiy unfairly dealt with. Not later than three weeks 
ago an unfortunate kanaka came up to me in the street in Port Douglas, and asked if I could give him a 
job. I said I had do work; and he said, "Well, vne very hungry, me want work and can't get it. Aa 
the Federal Parliament has determined upon the deportation of the kanakas, it should keep the men until 
they are sent away. The position is going to be very serious before they are deported. There will be 
nothing but robber v and murder. 

9070. Are they such an undesirable class as that ? No ; but they are not able to get work. It employers 
have to pay this extra, passage money they will not employ the kanakas. Most of the " boys " walking 
about now' would be employed but for that restriction. 

9071. By Mr. Nielson : But could they not give them so much less wages ? No. The " boys " will not 
accept Ipss wages. 

9072 Then they are not too hard u p ? They are so hard up that they cannot get work. If they are 
going to send them away they should be given a certain time. 

9073. By the Chairman'. What time would you suggest? It would be fair and reasonable to stop 
ka.nakas coming into the State, and those now here should remain until they die out, which would take 
place in the course of a few years. When I came to Port Douglas twenty years ago, there were 500 
aboriginals on the beach, and now you could not find fifty. All the others have died out. 

William Mackay, Cane Farmer, examined : 
W. Maekay. 9U74. By the Chuirman : Tou are a canegrower, and you are also chairman of the Douglas Shire 

^ Council ? Tes. 
4 May, 1906. 9075. What area have you? I bave 110 acres under cane. 

9076. Hav e you moro land than that? Tes ; I have 127 acres altogether. 

9077. All that is suitable is under cane ? Tes. 

9078. How much did you cut last year ? 1,300 tons. 

9079. That was cut by the mill gangs ? Tes ; by Hindoos. 

9080. Have you registered ? No. 

9081. And your reason for not registering is the uncertainty? No; my reason for not registering is 
that I had several " boys" under agreement up till the 31st of December of this year. I would have had 
to pay them right up till the end of the year, and then I would have the uncertainty of getting white 
Jabour, so I decided to stick to them for this year. 

9082. We have heard a great deal about the class of labour here a.nd the circumstances under which it 
could be employed — do you agree with the bulk of what has been said? Yes. 

908:i Can you suggest any means by which labourers will he attracted to the district and maintained in the 
district — Would they be inclined to stop here if a system of small settlements were adopted ; that 
is, sm.rfl areas of land to make farms for the men ? Yes ; there is some land in the district that 
would be suitable for that purpose, but it is far away from here. 

9084. How far is it? There is plenty of splendid land on the Daintree. 

9085. Is it held privately or is it Crown land ? It is held privately. , 

9086. Would it be possible to settle persons on it who would make it their home and their headquarters? 
Itwould be quite possible under certain circumstances— that is, provided they cau get their produce taken 
away, and provided that they get the laud for a reasonable amount. There are bananas growing there, 
and the few people who :.re there gain their livelihood from banana -rowing. 

9087. How do they g't their produce away ? By small boats from Daintree to Port Douglas 
90S-, There is 110 transit •verlani? No. ' 

9089. Is there any prospect of your tramway being extended in tha.t direction ? No. 

9090. By Mr. Paget: In the eventof workers' homes being established there, would it be possible for the 
men to go home at the end of each week ? No ; it is 20 miles from here. 

9U91. By the Chairman : You say there is no prospect of your tramway being extended there, but would 
you not do so if you bad a certainty that cane would be grouu there ? Yes; if a poll of ratepayers was 
taken on toe subject. 1 
9092. If that land was settled on, and facilities existed, they would all become canetrrowers ? It would 
be cheaper to bring it by boat than by tram. 

oS' il there aDJ other J and % bout here ° n which you could settle people ? No ; not convenient land. 

9094. There is a reserve down Cassowary Creek ? Yes. 

9095. By Mr. Paget : How many miles from the mill ? 6 or 8 miles 

9096 By tht Chairman: Do you know anything about the reserve north of here which used to be the 
old abor.g.nrs reserve ? No. I may say that the people who cou.e here to work do not like going into 
the back country to settle. s s 

9097. Is the»> any effort being made by which the holders could sublet their areas into small farms" 

Ixm T x, 2 I er i ; , aQd tlH ' r ? ar - f * eral ° thera - 1 h;lV0 137 a " re " m ^elf out of a 1,280-block. 

9098. By Ut Paget : Have you the r,ght to purchase ? No ; I have nothing of that sort They would 
not give me that concession. J 
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9099. Bu the. Chairman [after looking at the map with the witness] : There is a town reserve thereon the W. Mackay. 
map we have been lookiug at — It is only 5 miles from the mill ; do you know that country ? Yes; it is - 
forest land. 4 May, 19t6. 

91u0. By Mr. Paget : And it would not fVed a bandicoot? No. 

9101. By the Chairman: The Crow n lands ranger says there are some very nice patches there? I do 
n»t know them. 

Shirley. Archbolb, Cane farmer, examined : 

9102. By the Chairman : What are you ? A cane farmer. s . ^^boid. 

9103. What is the area of your property ? 240 acres, in the selection I am living on. ^-^_a_^->1 
9 104 What area have you under cane ? 140 acres. 4^71906 

9105. How much did you cut last y^ar ? 700 tons from about 100 acres. The low yield was the result ' 
of grubs. 

9106. W as it cut by white or coloured labour ? By coloured labour — the mill gang. 

9107. Have you registered any this year? 55 acres. 

9105. Have you any difficulty in getting white labour to cultivate that kind ? Not just now. 

310!) What wages are you paying? 25s. a week and found for field work, and I shall pay 30s. a weak 

and found in the crushing season. 

9110. How far are you from a public house ? 5 miles. 

9111. What is your experience of the clao of labour n«w araihible ? It seems to he improving. 

9112. [sit unreliable and unsatisfactory by reason of physical incapacity on the part of the men? 
Partly ; but it is principally owing to their intemperance. 

9113. Are you taking any steps to provide yourself with labour for the coming crushing season ? I have 
already engaged a nnallgang of men locally, but I do not know where they have come tn.m. 

9114- By Mr. Puyet: You are not depending on the mill gangs this year ? No ; 1 am engaging men 
myself fur the white-growu part of the crop. 

9115. What nationality are the men ? They are of different natiooaltties. »ne or two of them are 
Scaudina.vians. 

9116 Cau you suggest any means for supplying the shortage of labour that will exist after the Pacific 
Islanders go ? It is a matter of pounds, shilliogs, and pence. We shall try to induce men to come to us 
from the Southern farmers. 

9117. Supposing the Southern farmers cannot spare them ? Then we shall have to do without, or else 
import men. 

9118. By immigiation ? Yes, 

9119. How long have you lived here ? Ten years. 

9120. Have you come across Italian labour in any quantity? Not in sufficient quantity to pass any 
opinion upon its value. 

9121. At whose expense should the immigrants you speak of be introduced ? Naturally we always try to 
put it on to the other fellow. 

9122. In this case who would be the " other fellow " ? I should say the Federal Government. 

9123. Do you think the Federal Government should bear the cost of introducing immigrants to take the 
place of the Pacific Islanders whose deportation at the end of this year is due to Federal legislation ? Most 
certainly ; they should put us on an equal footing with what we have been previously with respect to a 
supply of labour. 

9124. Do you think that some system of immigration might be devised by which, if the immigrants were 
offered inducements, they might be prepared to pay part of their passage money? I dare say that the 
farmers would be prepared to pay something towards it, just as they have bi-en doing in regard to the 
islanders. 

9125. The inducement that might be offered to immigrants to pay a porlion of their passage money might 
be a grant of land, for instance ? There is no doubt closer settlement would help us considerably. 

9126. Of course the immigrants would be working for wages at first ? Yes. 

9127. Hare you any idea of the average area of the holdings in this district? About 100 aerea. 

9128. Is there a large area leased by farmers ? Pretty well one-half of the available land is leased. 
9120. Are the farms leased with a purchasing right ? Some of them are, but most of them are not. 

9130. Are the leases for long periods ? Ten years. They were originally taken up when the mill started, 
and most of them are falling due now. 

9131. Have the lessees the right of renewal? Very few have. 

9132. Does such a system conduce to good cultivation towards the end of the leases ? It certainly 
does not. 

9133. If it largely prevails, will not the mill suffer in time from ihe want of cane? The problem will 
settle itself in-one or two years. New agreemeuts will have to be made shortly. If the present lessees 
do not remain, other.* will take their places, and they will not take up the laud on such terms again. 

9134. What are the terms upon which the leases are generally held ? Is. a ton royalty on all cane 
grown. 

9135 Under the present leases you have uo security of teuure, and you do not k now whether they can be 
continued? No; very few of them. 

9136. Have you given any thought to the deportation of kauakas at the end of this year ? No. 

9137. Have you considered any scheme by which white labour may be introduced to settle in the district 
in the future, so that you can have something to draw from? The district is too small. 

9138. And too isolated ? Ves, too isolated. 

9139. Do you think you will get a good class of labourers here if you cannot get them to settle? No. 

9140. You cannot induce them to come here without that? We will have to pay higher prices everyyear 
than the Southern men, in order to attract them here. 

9141. You will get the ordiuary number you require for cultivating purposes by paying higher wa.gesthan 
are paid in the South ? We may get 25 or 30 per cent, permanently, but no more. There will be five or 
six months in the year when there is no other employment to fall back on except mining, and if they are 
successful in mining they will not come back to the coast sugar-growiug. 

9142. Takiug it by and large, are you likely with your wages to attract men from the mining districts, 
as they have done in Mackay ? Very probably; but they are the wrong class of men. Miuers do 
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S. Archbold. n ot like the sugar work because it is longer hours than mining. Then in mining they have no Jobs, as 
when they are working over the ranges they work on their own. But in the sugar industry they are 

4 May, 1906. under a boss, and they have to work longer hours. ^x,,. 

91-13. But the other is the more certain money ? They do not consider that. Only a small percentage 

of them consider that. _ , 

9141 You do not look forward with fear to the future if you offer these wages? We have got to see 

if we cau afford to pay these wages. If we cannot afford to pay these wages then the industry must go 

down here. Several of the farmers of this district have recently taken up land at the Burdekin, and they 

intend to leave this district and go there. . , 

9] 4.5. Are their farms abandoned now? No ; their leases will fall in this year and next year. Iney are 

holding on t» their farms just at present. _ -.1.4.0 at 

91 4G. 2f,y d/V. Nklstn: But perhaps the terms of their leases may have something to do with it Y SSo < 

some who had long leases have sold out. 

9.117 By the Chairman: Do you know anything about the Daintree country ? les. 

9148. Suppose these lands winch are now locked up were made available for settlement, would they be 
availed of by this district ? Not unless there was some communication established. The danger is that 
it is such an isolated place. 

9149. How far is it ? It is 15 or 20 miles by land and it is a long way up tbe river. 

9150. Cannot you imagine a number of married men settled «i the email areas and nding backwards and 
forwards and spending portion of their time at their homes with their families? I do not think it will 
work satisfactorily because if they were settled there they would have to produce crops of some 
description, and it is very probable that those crops would require reaping and looking after just at the 
same nine as we would require the men to work for us. 

9151 That would be so small a matter that you could join together and allow one man to go home and 
work and the rest could stop ? That is very theoretical, but not practical. 

9152. By Mr. Nielson : Have you any experience of the South ? I come from Victoria. 

9153. I mean South Queensland? No. 

9151. A re you not aware that men there go out and help each other like tbat ? Tbey do it here too, 
but we have no back country. 

9155. Suppose you had the country to settle men on, you would have the men to go on to it ? It would 
help us a little, but not much. From my experience of tropical agriculture a man w'dl not come off his 
farm to work for anybody else. 

91.10 By the Chairman, : I was thinking of a man settled 011 a few acres where he could grow sweet 
potatoes iinil pumpkins and such like articles which his family would consume ? They do not care much 
about sweet potatoes. As a rule it is not very satisfactory. Tropical agriculture is altogether different 
to what it is further South. 

9157. It would help the flour bag — I remember when it was said they could not grow vegetables on the 
Darling Downs, but, they d« it now ? There are *o many pests against all crops in the North, and it is 
far harder work to look after a garden than it is down South. 

9158. Then you have no hope for the future ? No ; none at all. 

9159. By Mr. Paget: Not in that respect? No; not in that respect. 

91(30. By the Chairman : Is there anything else you wish to say ? It may be out of place, but I should 
say that we should go in for a high protective duty. 

9101. We cannot go iuto that— You think the bounty must continue, or that you must have protection 
in some way ? Yes. 



John Richar» Edmonds, Missionary, examined : 

J. B„ 9162. By the Chairman: What are you? A missionary to Pacific Islanders. 
Edtnond*. 9133. \\ hat mission are you connected with ? The Queensland Kanaka Mission, of which Miss Young, 
of Pairymead, is the superintendent. 
4 Mar, i9§6. 91(34 How many " boys " are connected with your mission here ? Fully 100 now. 

9165. Ho they belong to both the New Hebrides and the Solomon Islands ? Yes. About seventy go to 
school on Sunday. 

9166. Do they attend church ? Yes. 

9K>7. Are any of them married? A few are. 

9168. Have they got families ? Yes. 

9169. Do the children attend the State school ? Some of them do. 

9170. What is the feeling of the islanders with respect to compulsory deportation? They prefer to 
stay in Queensland as a rule. Some of them want to go home, but not till after the New Year. Those 
who are willing to go home prefer to do so when they like. 

9171. A number of them interviewed the Commission this morning, and said that they wanted to go 
home; but, upon closer inquiry, there were hnly four who said they were prepared to go, and then 
only it a vessel came to Cairns ? I have made a rough estimate, and I think that half are prepared to go 
home after Christmas, and the other half want to stay if they will be permitted to do so. 
!)172. By Mr. Paget : Are you aware that a number of the is] 
should say there are fifty or sixty unemployed in IUos B rnan. 
917.3. Why is that ? One r»ason is because they consider the wages offered are too low 

917-1 \\ e have it m evidence that the vtages offered range from LOs. to 15s. a week and found » Yes. 
Some -buys came up from Bundaberg, and twelve signed ou at 10s. a week and found. They have 
signed on till Christ mas J 

9175. By the '. Chairman : Are they expecting more than the wages that are offered them? Some of 
them are. Jt would be a hard j«b to satisfy some of them. 

9176. By Mr. Paget ; Are the unemployed islanders in want » Not many of them. They seem to have 
plenty to eat. J hey are living on what they have earned in the past. 

IVl V*L v • ! ; m " a A pe11, at ! a maUer of fact ? 1 8, 'l>P 0f} e so. A few fire signing on. 

91,8. By Mr. A«ta : Do you know any who are » hard up " ? None have come to me in need of food 



! islanders are unemployed at present ? 1 
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9179 Have there been any "boys "here within the hat sis months who wanted to go home? There 
have been some who would like to have gone home, but they would have had to go to Bundaberg to get a 

^ av / sse l camet0 Port D °"gla3, they would go. «f course, it is a heavy expense to go to r 
Bundaborg from ]u i ie. 4 

9180. Do you know any " boys " who would have gone but for the expense of the passage to Bimdaberg? 

9181. By Mr. Paget : Could you say how many? I should say there are twenty or thirty who would 
have gone it a boat had come to Port Douglas J 

9182. By Mr. Niehon: Ha,e the "boys" who are at present out of employment, any chance of getting 
work F i do not think so. The farmers are naturallv cautious about fating them on. as they will have 
to pay for their passages at the expiration of their terms. 

9183. Generally speaking, have they enough money to keep themselves for two or three mouths ? 
Some or them have and some of them have uot. 

9184. If a vessel called here soon, would some of them avail themselves of the opportunity of going home? 
I am quite sure they would. «f course, some boats do uot go to the New I lebrides, and others do not 
go to the Solomons. 

9185. If a boat going to both groups came here? [ am quite certain a large number would be prepared 
to go home. 

9186. Are there any outside influences at work to induce the islanders to remain about the district, 
although they are not able to get work ? I do not think *o. I would encourage them to go home if 
they cared to go. 

918'/. I do not mean your influence ? I do not think there are any outside influences at work. 

9188. Are there any influences at work to induce the " boys " to contemplate resistance to deportation ? 
Not so far as I know. 

9189. Do the "boys " generally understaud that they have to go home after this year ? Yes. 

9|90. By Mr. Paget: 1 lav* you given any consideration to ihe question of the deportation of the 
islanders? I have considered it a little. I saw something in the Press about sending the "boys" to New 
Guinea. I really do not thiuk that would work, because many of them have their onn plantations and 
wives and children on their own islands. Many of them would resent: beiog sent to another place, and 
some would uot go. 

9191. But, under the Polynesian Act, they must be returned to the " passages " from which they were 
recruited ? That is quite right. 

9192. Have you given any consideration to the question of how 6.000 islanders can be Bent to their 
homes after the end of this year without any inhumanity ? I really could not say how it should be done. 

9193. By Mr. Nidson: Have you been in the islands at all ? No. 

9194-. By the Chairman : A number of " boys" at the Proserpine want to be allowed to settle on some 

Crown lauds or reserves — Have you heard auything of that kind mooted among the "boys" here ? No ; 

hut if any land were available, I am sure a number of them would be prepared to settle down. 

9195 By Mr. Paget : Could you say how mauy " boys" are settled on the land in this district ? I 

could not say. There are a few here and there. 

9196. What are they growing ? Cane and vegetables. 



William Trevor Francis, Secretary to the Mossman Brauch of the Sugar Workers' Union, 
examined : 

9197. By the Chairman : What are you? A clerk. T 

9198. I understand you are appearing before us in a certain capacity ? I appear as the secretary of the Francia. 
Mossman branch of the Sugar Workers' Uuiou. «^_a^- 

9199. How long has your union been in existence ? About nine months. 4 May, 19o6- 

9200. How many members are there ? Seveuty-four. 

9201. By Mr. Paget : Is the membership strictly confined to field hands, or does it comprise field and 
mill workers ? Pield and mill workers. 

9202. What number of field aud mill hands would probably be employed in the mill and the fields in this 
district during the crushing season ? I should say about 300. 

9203. By Mr. Niels»n : Was that the number employed last season ? Yes. 

9204. By the Chairman : Is the number increasing ? It has been increasing for the last three years. 

9205. Is it still increasing ? Yes. 

9206. What do you estimate will be required during the coming crushing season ? Well, 1 should say 
somewhere about 350. 

9207. After the expiration of this year, when kanakas can be no longer employed, what number of white 
men will be required in their places ? 1 caunot say. 

9208. Surely you have formed some estimate ? No ; I have not. I have only lately been appointed 
secretary, and I have not had the opportunity of going as fully into the matter as I should like to 
have done. 

9209. You are aware that several gangs have signed on to come up from the South this year ? Yea. 

9210. That shows that the rates are satisfactory? Not at all. 

9211. How is that ? AVell, the agreemeut they adopted at the last meeting is a sort of stand and deliver 
business, and the workers had nothiug to do with it. 

9212. By Mr. Paget : Have the men w ho agreed to work here signed the agreement ? I believe so. 
They signed the mill agreement. The mill company has not approached the sugar-workers at all. They 
simply suited themselves. 

9213. Did (he sugar workers approach the mill management? No; and the mill company did not approach 
the Sugar Workers' Union. 

9214. Well, it was a kind of mutual stand-off busiuess? Exactly. 

9215. By the Chairman : You can give us evidence on that point ? I have a statement here I would 
hke to put in. 

9216. The first paragraph in this statement is outside the seope of our inquiry; but you can read that 
part relating to labour? There has been a great cry about the shortage of labour, but that is not a fact. 
At the beginning of the year there was a rush to register, and the growers began to be hysterically 
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• anxious about the bonus. In February there was a lot of unemployed in this district, and in March I 
3is - am Confident that there wore over 150 men available for employment in any capacity Men have beea 
brought constantly Ir, m the South ever since. Some stayed, but many have gone, and all are more or 

i 906 - less discontented. The men complained of misrepresentation on the part of the agents employed, who 
are all favourites of the directorate going on holiday, and paid agents. It appears to me that the policy 

of the company within the past two years ■ c 4.1, • ■ 

<V>17 That is not wilhin t]ie scope of the Commission— it h not withm the scope of th* inquiry to 
discuss the policy of the company or anybody else ? I submit that it has to do w.th the question. I am 
showing what has been done in the p^st. . . 

0218 That does not concern us, as we are not going into the question of what was done in the past, but 
what labour will be necessary in the future ? Well, here is something m the Worker. 

9219. By Mr. Nielson: Do you think there will be sufficient men here to harvest the coming crop? 
Beaded ly. „ ^ . . 

9220. you think there will be more men wanted in future than there are here this years' certainly. 

9221. Do you think there will be sufficient men ? I see no reason to doubt it- 

9222. Do you see any reason for anyone else to doubt it ? No. 

9223. Are there men eneugh in this district to ilo nest year's work ? No. 

9224. Then where will they come from ? Floating population. 

9225. Are ihe wages offering sufficient to induce them to come here ? No. There are no wages offering. 
]t js contract work. 

922G. Are the rates for cutting cane good ? The rates for cutting cane are good, but the rates tor 
trashing are rstten. . 

9227. By Mr. Paget : That printed list you see showing the rates has been given to us? That is perfectly 
fair for cutting only. 

9228. Ily the Chairman : Is 17s. 6d. an acre not fair for trashing ? No. 

9229. By Mr. Kittson : Would not the cos;t of trashing follow the cost of cutting ? Yes; but the average 
crop is 13 tons to the acre, and anybody at. all conversant with cauegrowing knows what that means. 

9230. In what way? It means that a man will barely make tucker at it. It is a good man who will cut 
\\ tmis in a day. 

92'} 1. By Mr. Pa yet. : Hare you ever done any of that work yourself ? Tea. 
9232. Of laie years ? Twenty-fi ve years ago, on the Lower Durdekin. 

92:}3 Not of late then ? No ; but I have (lone the work myself, and I ltnow what I am talking about. 
92-31. You do Dot take any exception, as the representative of the Sugar Workers' Union, to the rates 
offered for harvesting by contract? No. 

92:}5. Tou take exception to the rate offered by the fanners for cultivation labour ? I do. 

92'W. We have evidence that they are giving 2.5s. a week and found ? In the Proserpine district they are 

giviug 32s. 6A. and found. 

9237. We did not get such evidence there? I had it from a newspaper report, though, of course, that 
is not always reliable. 

923H. In the off season the wage is 30s. a week and find themselves, or 20a. a week and fouud — that is 
the evidence which we got? I saw it in a newspaper. 

9i39. By the Chairman: Well, it must have been a misprint? I do not think so. 

9210. Then it is an inaccuracy, because it was never stated in evidence ? I saw it in the paper there. 

0241. By Mr. Paget : In a good season if a fanner gets hold of a good man he sometimes gives him 2s. 6d. 

a week extra ? I gathered from the report that that was the general rate. 

9212. What inan i^aid it ? I saw it in ihe Mossman Guardian. 

92-1-3. Mr. B«yle, who represented the workers, said that they wanted 20s. a week and found ? Yes. 
9241. By the Chairman: You have been misled — Bo you think 30s. a week and find yourself is as good 
as 20s. a week and found ? Men who are unemployed are willing to take anything to get work. 
9215. By Mr. Paget: Thi* man represented the workers of that district, and he said they would much 
rathi-r have 20s. a week and found, than 3(Js. a week and find themselves ? Yes ; and I agree with that. 
9246. I hey wanted to get paid for every day wet or dry — The evidence this morning showed that the 
wage here was 25s. a week and found, and you say it is not enough ? They do not get paid for wet days 
here. 

9217. Your union does not approve of the weekly rate of wages offered by the farmers ? No. The men 
would raiher have a weekly wag*, but they wnnt 30s a week aDd fouud. 

9218. By the Chairman : That is for the crushing season ? Yes. 
9249. What do theywant for the off season ? 25s. a week, and found. 

B:!50. By J/r. Nielson: Would that be for every day, v>et or dry ? That I am not prepared to say, as I 
have not had time to go into the question enough. There are certain cases where it would be rather a 
hardship for an employee to keep his men doing nothing and eating their headB off. 

9251. By Mr. Paget: And paying them all the time? Yes; and paying them at the same time. I 
think there would be no difficulty in finding the men employment during the off season. They could 
be given woodcutting to do. At present the wood is being cut by the Hindoos in coutravention of the 
Act. I complained twice in writing to the inspector about it. 

92.52, Were any steps taken to put a stop to it ? I do n< t know. Mi". Staines might have done it. 
9253. By the Chairman -. Did it cease ? 1 could not say. I was living in the town, but I am under 
the hnpre-s'ii.u that it did not cease until the woik ceased. 

9254 By Mr. Ptget : Can you tell us where white labour can be obtained after this year? Yes. 

9255. Do you think there is sufficient fl oating population in the State to (ill the gap that will be created 

by ihe withdrawal «f the 1'acific Islanders? No. 

925G. Do you think there is suficteut elsewhere within the Commonwealth ? There is a sufficiency of 
floating labour, but it is not all reliable- 

9257. By Mr. Nielson: What is the cause of the unreliability? Drink principally. 

9258. Has your union any rules? Ye». 

9259 lIa-< it any bylaw prescribing qualifications for membership ? No. So long as a man is a worker 
he in entitled to become a mealier. 

9260. Can a mau lose his membership for any other reason tha,u neglect to pay his contributions? Not 
at present. 
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9261. Is it not advi sable to consider whether men who are totally unreliable through intemperate habits W. T. 
should not lose 1 heir membership? That is under consideration now ; and, if you had sat next week, I Lancia. 

might have been able to tell you something about it. It is under the consideration of this branch of the ' A s 

union, at any rate. 4 May, 1906. 

9262. By Mr. Paget : Tou did not reply to my question regarding the supply of labour for the sugar 
industry next yea.r— Where can the deficiency that will exist next year be supplied from ? By a 
labour bureau formed by the union itself. 

9263. Not a Government Labour Bureau ? No ; simply a district bureau. That is the present idea of 
the uui<m. 

9264 lUw can they supply the deficiency if there are no m«n available? They will be iu touch with 
other branches of the union. 

9265k I am speaking of the industry as a whole? I am speaking of the iudust.ry as applied to Queensland. 
It will work just the same as other labourers' a»enciE>s which are formed iu Tnwtisville and other large 
towns in the South. Th» uuion will have certain men on its books whom it can guarantee; and the 
farmers, instead of sending South and publishing lying reports like there are in this report that I hold in 
my hand, can he supplied with labour by a recognised body; and, if labour is not available, they will 
receive due notice to that effect. 

9266. It has been suggosted to us that a system of references would be of great assistance to the men- 
Has your union considered that question ? Not at all ; and, personally, I think a reference is not worth 
anythiug. I have been in Queensland for twenty-eight years and have never taken a reference from a 
man, Mont referenced are bogus. 

9267. Tou do not think it would assist a good mau to get work if he had a refereuce from his last 
employer ? Not. a bit. If his last employer was an honest man, and would give au houest reference, it 
would be a different thing, but they very seldom do that. 

9268. By Mr. Nielson : If a man had a bad reference, would he be likely to produce it ? No. If a man 
wants a referenee it will only cost him a 2d. stamp to get one. 

9269. By Mr. Paget -. The system of discharges prevails amongst seamen? That is a very different 
thing. With regard to social conditions, 1 wish to say that they are bad. There is absolutely no relaxation 
or amusement but by going to public-houses. In other places there are some forms of rational amusement, 
but here there are absolutely none. Lately, meu have been almost driven to drink by scarcity of work, 
•ue of the directors has erected a hotel alongside the mill gates. 

9270. By Mr. Nielson: Have not the men got any sporting clubs ? They have a club, bub they are 
rather " snide" shows, got up for the benefit of a few people who want to make money out of them. It 
is not sport, 

9271. Could not the men form cricket and football clubs ? They could, but tliey will not. They did it 
in a half-hearted way, but the employers took no interest in them. 

9272. It is not far to the coast — Cannot the men go fishing on Sundays ? Yea ; but it costs 
something to go there. 

9273. How far is it ? 12 or 14 miles. 

927i. I thought it was only 3 miies in a direct line ? That is so ; but if a man has been working twelve 
hours every day, lie does not want to " pad the hoof" down to the beach to amuse himself. He wants a camp. 

9275. Unfortunately, some men will walk twice that distance to a public-house ? I do not think they 
will. i hey have only to wulk to the mill gate here. 

9276. They do it in other districts ? It is very similar to the Mnlgrave, where there are two hotels just 
beside the mill gates. 

9277. What is the cost of living in this district? I have lived on about 5s. a week for the last twelve 
months, but other people might object to doing that. 

9278. What is the cost of the ordinary necessaries of life ? Meat is at a prohibitive price — 5id. and 6d. alb. 

9279. What is the price of bread ? -Id. a loaf. 

9280 By the Chairman : I understand the gangs are getting it for 3d. ? They are getting it for 3id , 
under a new arrangement made within the last three days, on condition that they deal with the 
Co-operative Butchering Company. 

9281. By Mr. Niehon : I am told the price of meat is id. alb '> iid. to shareholders only. Three years 
ago beef could be bought for 3d. a lb. 

92S2. What are the prices for ordinary stores, such as the men use in camps ? Groceries are about 
7 per cent dearer than they are in Cairns. Tobacco and things like that are the same price. Potatoes 
are dearer than in Cairns. The floating population of this district ranges generally from about forty in 
the off season, to about eighty during the crushing. This year the unemployed uumber fully 100. 
9283. Where are they? Camped all over the country. It would take x man a day' b ride to see them. 
They are in the scrubs aud on banks of creeks, all over the place. A decent man will not come ioto 
town except to go to the mill for a job. 

RtcrunD Augustine •onnellt, Can* Farmer, examined : 

9281 By the Chairman: What is the area of your farm ? 430 acres. »onndl 
9283. How much did you cut last year ? 1,6#0 tons. s—Ij^^ 

9286. And was that cut with white or coloured labour? Coloured labour. / TT\T^ 

9287. By Mr. Paget : The mill gang ? Yes. . . 4 May ' 1906 - 

9288. By the Chairman: You can give us your evidence straight ahead? Well, to start with, if I am 
in order I would like to read a clause in our articles on the white and coloured labour question. No. 25 
of our articles reads as follows: — 

The directors may decline to register any transfer of shares or stock upon which the company 
has a Hen, or in respect of which default has been made, and no deed shall be accepted 
from anv Chinaman, whether naturalised or not, or from any Asiatic or other coloured 
alien, or" any shares be transferred to any Chi naman, whether naturalised or not, or 
to any Asiatic or other coloured aliens, and ihe directors may refuse to register a transfer 
without assigning any reason therefor. 

That shows that before wo had any labour legislation whatever on the subject we started to deal with this 

coloured labour question. 
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B. A. 0289. You always tried to encourage them to employ Europeans? Yes. The question is the amount 
Donnelly. of kbour you w ant to get. I have registered about 2,000 tons myself, and m another block 
f—^^-. in which I have an interest there is about 1,800 tons, and it is nil registered. The experience I have had 
i May, 1906. in the industry, and with my knowledge of the labour in this district both as a grower and one of the 
directors of the mill, is that we have not got the right class of labour m the fcorth, and under the 
circumstances I do not expect that we shall get it. . 
929» By Mr Paget: Not even with these gangs? There has been a union started here, which is a 
union of unemployed. None of our mill gangs have gone into the union, and the union is represented 
to-day by a secretary who has been living on aliens and Asiatics. 

D291 You think the union may interfere with the working or the gangs ? Y es. It is compulsory for ,i 8 
to fall into line with the Act, and we got these workers up from the South. The union eomista or all the 
sather-ups from the North ; but the men earning wages •utside the union will not join them and they 
have all willingly signed the agreements. At a mi-eting of the Mossman cauegrowers there wer e 
fifty-three canegrowers present, and they agreed that in the off season the wages should be 25s. a week 
and found, and in the crushing season 30s. a week and found; or 42s. a week, and let them nnd themselves. 
That was the first resolution carried. When that got into print, some of the canegrowers down bouth 
said that we were taking the right step to enter the: Bankruptcy Court. But we are satisfied that we 
shall have to pay high wages to induce men to come to this district, as the m*n will n«t live m tins 
climate. Then there i, another thing. At the back of tin's range is a district full of minerals, ami if a 
rush broke out, I would think very little of the men who would not leave here and go to the rush. 
9292 By Mr. Nielson : Most of the farmers would go, too ? Yes. We are the farthest A'ortn of any 
sugar district, and we have one of the worst climates. 

9293. By Mr. Paget : If there was a rush to the mineral fields, would not the men leave the other sugar 
districts as well ? We have the O.K. Mine and others, and we might have another O.K. at the back of 
this range here. 

9294- It would be a good thing for the district— You are quite aware that when Charters Towers broke 
out all the men left Maciay in the crushing season ? But legislation afterwards protected them. What 
are we to do i f a rush breaks out, and there is a failure of labour ? The common sense of Australia will 
eventuallr solve the thing, but what are we to do in the meantime ? 

9295. What sugge?tion do you make? To give two years for the deportation of the kanakas, and by 
that time the greater part of the kanakas will have left. 

9296. And register for white labour? Yes. 

9297. Where do you expect to get your white labour? Amend the Immigration Restriction Act and get 
them from Great Britain. 

9298. By Mr. Nielson: In what way do you want it amended? To allow men to come in under 
contract. 

9299. But you have got that now ? But it is all in the hands of the Minister, and we have got no faith 
in him. The Federal Government has done so many unreasonable things, and we have not got much 
reliance in them, and the Queensland members have not either. 

9300. If you are short of labour yourself, is it not worth a 2d. stamp to write to the Minister to get a 
permit to bring out labour? Yes 

9301. That is all you nped to do? Will they allow us to get them in under contract? 

9302. By Mr. Paget : If the Minister thinks ihere is not sufficient labour in the Commonwealth he will? 
But from our experience of Ministers they do not take the opinion of those who earn their hread and 
butter from it, but of agitators. I have the greatest respect for the honest worktr, but I object to 
thuse men who live on the honest worker. The hard grafter will always give you an honest deal. 

9303. By the Chairman : You think two years should be given for the deportation ? Yes. 

9304. And you approve of immigration ? Yes ; and a continuation of the bonus. 

9305. By Mr. Paget: You think they are necessary to enable you to pay gnod wages? Yes. 

9306. Do you not think that sufficient white labour will be available iu the Common" ealth ? I do not 
think so with the amount of labour taken up to build railways and the good times Australia is looking 
forward to. AVhen the Etheridge and Chmcurry railways are started I suppose there will be three men 
employed for every one that is employed now, and I do not think it will be possibleto get sufficient labour 
for the canefields in 1907. 

9307. By the Chairmaii : Can you devise any means to make the men stop here ? None whatever, 

9308. Do you think that, establishing such a place as a reading-room, where the men could get the daily 
papers, it would make them feel more at home and ker^i them away from the public-houses? I do not think 
so, because they fan become subscribers to the school of aris for 59 , and they will not join. If I thought 
it would do any good, I would advocate it as a director of the mill. 

9309. By Mr. Nielson : They do it in Southern places ? But the labourers up here do not seem to like 
the school of arts. They are more civilised and i hey huve a better climate down South than they have 
up North. 

9310. They say they come here for higher wages ? We aro offering wages which are very risky. If 
there is a drop of £1 per ton in sugar, we shall not be able to pav the wages. It seems all very 
well on paper, but there are grubs aud other things to contend with. I lost 1,000 tons the year before 
last; last year I lost 900 tons, and tbts yew 1 will lose 500 or 600 tons. There are a lot of "boys" 
going about now who cannot get work, as no one will employ them owing to the extra passage money 
winch will have to be paid by the last employer. " 

9311 You do not believe that the liability for another £2 ok' their passages is going to prevent men from 
employing kanakas ? If we engage a boy" for three months we have to give him 15s. a week, and then 
afford thtf ^ pa88a g e " mone y alld his fare t0 Buudaberg, which amounts to £6 altogether, and we cannot 

9312. Why is that ? Because you taught them to be trade unionists. 

9313. By the Chairman : You cannot afford to pay that ? No. We reckon it will cost £6 to keep the 
koy until he gets to Bundaberg. 1 

9314. By Mr. Paget: Do you know anything about the kanakas in this district ? Yes. 

J315. Are many of them settling down ou the land ? There are some ou the various creeks. There is 
one naturalised British subject, and there are two on Daintree. 
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9316. Are many of these islanders married to aboriginal women ? None of them are married to aboriginal B- A. 
women. Another thing I would like to point out is that we have not one white woman m irried to a D°°™">- 

kanaka. It seems that wo are the only white place in Australia where they hare not tried to breed t A 

piebalds. * M»j, ISO& 

9317. This is not the only place— What about the deportation of kanakas ; do you know anything about 
the conditions on the islands i Only from what I have heard from the " boys," and a great many of them 
are frightened to go bo me. 

0318. By the Chairman : We have got a lot of information from people who are conversant with the 
conditions m the islands ? Ye-s. 1 would like to add that one of the previous witnesses mentioned about 
the shortage of cane, llie mill sustamed a great loss through the shortage of cane. We give them every 
chance to get in their cane, but there is still a shortage. 

9319. By Mr. Payet: You are co-operative shareholder* ? Yes. 

9320. The Sugar-workers' Union has just been started? Yes; about four weeks. I wish to point out 
that the price of beef to the gangs is 4*d per lb., and bread is aid. to them, with a likelihood of the 2-lb. 
loaf being reduced to 3d. Before I went South, a month ago, we had arranged with the Co-operative 
Company to supply the men with cheap rations, and the same with the stores. 

932L By Mr. Nielson : What is the cost per week of kf eping men in this district ? The men are entirely 
satisfied with the way they are kept by the mill company. We pay a cook los. a day, *even days a weelr. 
He is paid next to the general manager. 

9322. By the Chairman : Does he find his own assistants ? No ; we have to find his assistants. It costs 
about 8s. a week for the men in the mill, and 10s. a week for the officers' quarters. Iu regard to the 
field hands, it fluctuates according to the number of men in the gangs; the smaller the number the higher 
the price on account of waste. It is a pity_ none of the employees have attended to give evidence, 
because they are entirely satisfied with the rations provided. 

KrcuAH» •wen .J»yEs, Cane Farmer, examined : 

9323. By the Chairman: What are you ? A cane farmer. R.O. Jouea. 

9324. What is the area of your farm P \ own about 1,800 acres. ^— ^_a_^->^ 
932-5. How much is under caue ? About 800 acres. 4 May, i9oe. 
9326. I hat is probably uearly all that is tit for canegrowing ? I have about 300 acres more, 

932; . What did you cut last year ? Roughly, 3,000 tons that I cultivated myself. Some of my land is 
leased. 

9328. Did you cut your crop by white or black labour ? Black labour. 

9329. Are you registered at all ? I am registered for 48 acres. 

9330. Why did you not register more? I registered 45 acres of extra land. I might have registered 
another 2nO acres, but I had engaged a number of Hindoos last year for two years, which includes this 
year's harvest. 

9331. What is your opinion about white labour for the future? With the existing labour it is au 
impossibility to look forward more than from year to year. I have been here for twenty-nine years, and 
I have been the chief employer in farming with all colours. The Mobsman was opened up by coloured 
labour, which made it possible for white men to succeed. 

9332. Do you think there is a fair prospect of success in the future, so long a^ the bonus is continued ? 
Yes; so long as the bonus is continued equally to Victoriaus to gr«w beet sui;ar and to tliB people of 
Northern New South Wales and Southern Queensland to grow cine sugar by their natural labour This 
is the most northerly place where sugar is grown in Queensland, and I think that the matter in hand 
affects the people north of Maekay principally South of Mackay they have the population; we have not. 
They have a climate that we have not, and it is possible for them, but impossible for us, to carry on with 
white labour I have spent the best years of my life here, aud have doue hoeing side by side with the 
best of them, but F cannot do it now. 1 consider that the best of my countrymen who put in six or seven 
years here are pretty well on the shelf as regards manual labour iu the field. I would like you to b« here 
in January, February, and March. 

9333. You think the climate is entirely unsuited to white labour? It is too enervating. A strong man 
will do well for five or six years, but he cannot continue. 

9334. You think it is hopeless to think of settling white men permanently here? I think the present 
legislation is forcing unnatural labour and unnatural conditious upon North Queensland. The natural 
habitat of the sugar industry is north of Mackay. Districts where frost kills cme in winter time should 
not be considered places where tropical agriculture can be earned on. North of Mackay it becomes 
tropical agriculture, and a dividing line should be drawn between the two. Where frost kills cane you 
can go in for sub-tropical agriculture, but north of that line it is impossible to get a white population to 
engage in the laborious work of the fields continuously. 

9335. Is there anything elso you wish to say ? Mr. Staines, our inspector, asked me to ascertain the 
wishes of my " boys " with respect to deportation. Outside of the harvesting season I employ all the year 
round twelve kanakas and twelve white men I put no leading questions to the " boys," but merely 
asked them if they were willing to go home at the end of the year. The first one 1 called up said that he 
did not want to go. When 1 asked him, " "Why?" he said, " Me married, and me b'en in this couutry 
twenty-five years." The other eleven said they did not want to go home, and, when asked for a reason, 
they said they would go home by and by, when they liked. 

9336. The " boys" we saw this morning want to choose their own time, too ? A number of them have 
family ties. One " boy " is legally married in the Church of England to an aboriginal woman. 

Ackab, a Native of Yanua Lava Island, examined : 

9337. By the Chairman : What is it you wish to say? The " bo.vs" have told inn to say that we want Ackar. 

to go home when we wish to. Some of us wish to stay longer. We want to be free labourers, and do ^-^v^-^ 
any work we can get. We don't want contract. We say that as we do the same work that Hindoos and 4 May, 1906. 
white meu do we should get the same wages as them. 

9338. You want to b« paid the sam« wages as the white man or the Hindoo? Yes. 

9339. Anything more you wish to say ? No. 
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(Fort Douglas.) 

FRIDAY, 4 MAY, 1906. 

PrESEHT : 

Mn. K. A. RANKING, P.M. (Chairman) | Me. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mb. C. P. NIELSON, M.L.A. 
Arthur Staixes, Inspector of Paeifie Islanders, examined : 
A. Staines. 9340 jj y Chairman : You have prepared a tabulated statement regarding the Pacific Islanders in 
/'"~ , "^- A -*~ > \ thin (list riit ? Yea. . , . . 

4- May, lyuti. ami. How many are there in the district? The total number of employed and unemployed islanders is 
420—280 c-mployed ard 140 unemployed. _ 
9H42. By Mr. Paget : That includes the Port Douglas and Mossmao districts ? Yes. 
9343. There is onlv one sugar mill in the district ? Yes. 

9314. Can you say how long those who are unemployed have been out of work ? They range from a 
couple of wteks to about sis months. 

9315. Are you the officer in charge of the Labour Bureau here? The clerks of petty sessions are the 
officer* i 11 charge . . 

9310. II as the bureau been made use of to any extent by employers or by themen ? The only time it has 
been used, so far as ] am concerned, was when on one occasion the oificer in charge of the bureau in 
Townsv ille wrote to me saying that there was a great number of unemployed there, and asking if I could 
manage to get employment for them. 1 inquired at the mill and at about five other places where I 
thought men might be wanted, and the mill at once offered to take twenty men, and sent down for th P m, 
and i think they also paid their passages, the amount to be deducted afterwards from the earnings of the 
men. The mill company is always ready to give assistance when 1 apply to them in that way. 
9347. Do the farmers generally make any use of the bureau ? Bo. I think they have an arrangement 
with the mill company to procure most of their labour. 

93 48. Bo the unemployed not register with you ? If they registered at Mossmau, tliey would do so with 
the officer in charge of the police, who is acting clerk of petty BesBions tor the district. I am only in 
charge of the bureau at Port Douglas; but, as Inspector of Pacific Islanders, my district comprises the 
Mossman. 

9349 By the Chairman-. Can you give any reason for a number of islanders being out of employment? 
It is on account of white labour superseding islaud labour. In some cases the islanders do not want to 
work, and hi other cases they want a higher wage than the farmers are now offering. I think the current 
rate now is 9s. or 10s. a week. 

9350. Ih the uncertainty with respect to the liability of the employer to pay the estra passage money a 
reason ? I think so. Some employers say the.y do not think it fair that they should be asked to pay tlie 
extra amount, and conee^ uently they want to reduce the islanders' wnges to make up the difference. 

9351. If that matter was settled, some of the islanders might be re-engaged for sixmonths ? I am almost 
sure some of them would be. 

9352. By Mr. Pag<-1 : Were any of the islanders' agreements broken at the beginning of this year by 
mutual conseut ? Yes. At the beginning of January, 1 think the mill broke t\*enty-eight or thirty. I 
asked the islanders if they wanted to break the agreements, and they said " Yes." I asked them three 
times, and thoy gave the same answer each time. 

935:^. AVere these islanders compensated for breaking the agreements ? No. 

9351. They werejust paid the wages to dale? That is all 1 wired 1o the Immigration Agent for certain 
information because I saw that certain employers w ere going to follow suit, and I absolutely refused to 
break the agreements uniil I got a wire from Ihe Immigration Agent. 

9355. That was about what date ? It was about the end of .January. On the 13tb of January I sent the 
following telegram to the Immigration Agent : " Some islanders' agreements cancelled. Mutual consent 
take advantage bounty according to Cnmmonwealih*B present advice. General anxiety employers to 
cancel. Urgently reply shall I do so." This was sent urgent. 
9350. The date for registration was the 20th January ? So, the 21st January. 

9357. What was the reply to that telegram? I got a telegram in reply to hold it »ver until the 
Immigration Agent Faw the Minister. I waited for three days, and then 1 got a reply to say that the full 
waives must be paid to the end of the agreement until he sviw the Minister. I then got a reply to take 
half the balance of the wages to the end of the agreement. 

9358. As compensation ? Yes. 

9359. Were, any of the agreements of the islanders broken after the date on which they were to receive 
compensation? Yes ; G. \V. Muntz broke some, and the inlanders agreed to take half the wages to 
the end of the term of their agreement. 

9300. Were there many of those islanders ? Mr. Muut/v had four, and there might have been three or 
four others. 

y:J01, There were verv few? Yes; very few. 

9302. Have you any experience of the South Sea Islands ? No. 

930:3. Have you had any esperieuce of islanders here ? Since I was a boy I have been connected with 
the isla.nders. My father used to keep a kanaka store in Mackay, and I have known the islanders since 
I was a boy. 

WiGl. IT. ve you considered the matter of the depoflalion of the islanders p I have • but not officially 
93(55. Yon have 420 islanders in this f!i*trict ? Yes. 

9306. At the end of this year the Act saye that they may be deported ? Yes. 

9 167. Have you considered how they amy b e deported from this district ? I suggested to the 
[mxttigratioa Agent that, if the Act is tv be carried out in its entirety, ships should be chartered bv the 
Government to take them over. J 
9308 Do you think all the shijis should come up to Port Douglas? I do not say that. My idea is that 
ftej should come to ihe Jsorihem ports first, aud then woik down the coast, because if they start in the 
Wh they can easily be filled up in the Southern ports; but, if they get filled up in the Southern ports 
tor a Btart, there is practically no chance of the Northern ones getting away. 
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9369. By the Chairman: That is a good idea ; it would be a mistake to start down South first in all A. Staines, 
cases, because they would not know how much room to leave ? Yes. ^■"^- A -^""-\ 

9370. By M r. Paget : The reason thev start in the South and come Xorth afterwards is that thev have a 4 Ma. T , 1906. 
better T'assage and it is better sailmg for them ? I understand that. 

9371. Have you Riven any consideration as to whether there is a possibility of a shortage in the food 
supply it large numbers of islanders are returned in two or three ships as against the present 
system . 1 ihmk that when yo u get a number of islanders going to a new place there would be a 
shortage in the food supply, just in the same way as ive used to read about in the convict davs We were 
told that when all the convict ships went to Port Jackson there w;is a shortage of food among the 
convicts. There is one matter that I thought about in connection with the islanders, and that is, that a 
colour line might be drawn so as to exclude the different towns where black labour is employed. 

9372. To exclude the different sugar districts? Yes. I think the tirst line should be drawn south of 
Mackay, and black labour should not bf> employed further south than that. Then, at (different periods 
of a year each, the colour line should be drawn south of Ayr, theu Townsville, then Ja^ham, then Cairns, 
anil then Port Douglas 

9373. By the Chairman : That would give you five .years? Yes ; live or si.x years. Thftt would allow 
time for white labour to come up and settle in the North So far as the white labour is concerned, if a 
good number came up here iu the sugar season there migbt be a great number of unemployed in the off 
season. 

9374 Have you any suggestion to make as to the better working of the Labour Bureau ? I think the 
Labour Bureau is one of the most uaeFul matters to consider in the whole oF the departments, because if 
a wire were sent up you would get from each bureau the number they each require. It might be worked 
on abetter principle than it is at the present time There is tio much uncenainty about it at present. 
Men come and register, and nest day you might get work for them, but they are out of the district- 



(Cairns.) 

MONDAY, 7 MAT, 19to. 
Present : 

Mr. E. A. RANKING, P.M. (CJiairmmn) | Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. P. NIELSON, M.I.A. 

Philip Georor Elms, Labourer and Representative of Sugar-workers' Union, examined: 
9375. By the Chairman: Do you appear here in a representative capacity? Yea. I am a worker, and P.G.Ellis. 
I represent the Wugar.workers' Union. N 
9376- iou are authorised by the union to represent them ? Yes. 7 May, 1906. 

9377. How long has that union been in existence? About eighteen months. 

9378. And what number of members are on the roll? Between 301) and 100. 

9379. Are they a'l financial members ? Yes. 

9380. Your union has held a meeting in anticipation of the visit of the Sugar Commission? Yes, we 
held a meeting last Sunday. 

9381. I suppose certain resolutions were arrived at in connection with the evidence you aro to give ? 
There were no resolutions passed. 

93b2. You had better give us your evidence in your own way, and we will question you afterwards ? 
What would you like me to speak on ? 

9383. One of the subjects which will be of interest to you is as to whether there is a sufficiency of white 
labour in the district t ) replace the kanaka-? who will oe vuthdrawn, and, if not, by what means can that 
white labour be introduced ? — I will ask you, first of all, will there be sufficieut white labour in the 
district when the kanakas go ? Yes. There is plenty of labour in the district now, and they caunot get 
a job. There are hundreds of men who cannot get a job. 

93S4 Bo you know how many kanakas there are in this* district ? No; I do not. 

9385. Then how can you say that there is a sufficiency of labour ? Because we know the numbers of men 
who come up here in the crushing season looking for wtrk, and who cannot get it. 

9386. Past crushing seasons ? Yes. 

93«7. Do you anticipate that those men will come back again next crushing season ? A good many of 
them, and as regards those who do not come others will come in their places 

9388. By Mr. Paget : From where do they come ? Prom the West, the North, and all over the place. 
93S9. Are they western workers or prospectors, or what ? They are prospectors, navvies, western 
workers, farm labourers, tradesmen, and all classes of workers. They all try a Reason first. 

9390. By the Chairmen: Will there be sufficient material to make the trial this year? Yes. I have 
spoken to many of my mates, and they say that wherever they go they find hundreds of men who cannot 
get a job. 

9391. Can you tell us how many such men there are in the district? I believe you can get a couple of 
hundred men now easily, aud the season is not on yet. They are camped all over the place waiting for 
work, aud there is no work for them I beliere there »re a great crowd of men at the Mulgrave waiting 
for work now. lhere were 150 men eamped there a few weeks ago. 

9392. We will see them there when we go there? Our secretary is out there waiting for you. I do not 
think there will be any difficulty in getting sufficient men it you give them fair wages, fair accommoda- 
tion, and fair hours. 

9393. Has your union decided what will be a fair wage ? Yes. 
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P, Gt. EHis. 9394 What has your union decided will be a fair wage for ordinary field hands in the slack season ? 25i. 

^^SOU. ft?S* 5 wnTbe far the ordinary men doing field labour ? Tea, for chipping and trashing ; that is, if 
tbi-y get fair hours and fair accommodation. 

9:390. By Mr. Paget : That is the pri e for planlmg, too ? Yes ; also planting. 

9897. By the Chairman : What have you decided as the rate for cutting? We have decided on 6s. per 
day for cutting. . 
93fi8. By Mr. Nielson : And found ? Yes ; certainly. 

9399. By the Chairman: As to the hours, what do vou call fair hour* ? If we give them nine hours a 
day we a,e s ivi,m them a fair thing. Wc recognise: that farming is driferentto other occupations. 
940«. By Mr. Nielson: How many hours a week ? Fifty-four hours a week. 

9401. Do you not knock off at 4 o'clock on Saturday ? It we knock off at 4 o clock on Saturdays we 
will make 'it up daring the week We are prepared to give them fifty-four hours a week. 

The Chairman ■ What about accommodation ? 
Mr. Niphon : That ought to be settled by the Act. 

9402, The Chairman- The Act does not apply to smdl growers. [7 7 o Witness] : Do the men who work 
for the small farmers carry their own tents ? A lot of men carry tents, but there are a number who hare 
not got them I belh-ve that all the farmers intenrl to put up suitable accommodation for the men. 
Those who cannot put up accommodation this year certainly intend to get tents. The men are not 
particular about the tents so long as they get a fair thing in other ways. 

940:1 By Mr. Nielson : Do the men as a rule object to camp ill tents ? No, not if they can get other 
things that are suitable, such as fair tucker and fair wages. 

9i04. By the Chair nuin . Ave the men ill this district given a sum of money in place of having rations 
found for them ? This is the first time it has been done. Jt was done this year and the men were given 
wages to find themselves. 

9405. By Mr. Nielsen: What did they offer? Some got Gs. and some 7s. a day. Then others ate 
offered 25s. a week and tucker, but most of the men prefer to take 25s. a week and tucker. 
9106. By the Chairman : The men prefer to be found by the employer instead of finding themselves ? 
Yes. It is better for them if the employers find them. 

9407 Have you fixed any price for contract work ? No, we have not 6xed the contract price because the 
mill fixed that, and we will see how it works out this year upon the mill estimates. 

9108. iiy Mr. Nielson: Do you know what prices the mills have fixed? I have seen them. Some of the 
mills are giving very fair prices. 

9409. The mills vary in their prices ? Yes. We shall have to try it this year and see how it works. I 
forgot to bring a copy of the agreement that the Moss man Mill Company has made. It is a very severe 
agrcomeut, and it is all one-sided. Their agreement is on similar cast-iron lines to the Colonial Sugar 
Relining Company's. 

9411, By Mr. Paget : What clauste in the agreement do you take exception to ? They do not allow the 
men to smoke in the fields, even when they are having a spell. 

0412. They can smoke on the headlands ? They will not allow them to smokeat all 

9413. By Mr. Nielson : That is to prevent fire ? 1 understand that they have never objected to them 
smoking before. 

9414. By the Chairman: Would you be satisfied if it was distinctly understood in the agreement that they 
can smoke on the headlands, and that they use covers to their pipes ? Yes. The agreement says they 
must not smoke whether they are at work or not. There is another clause which says — 

In laying rails in the field the rails to be carefully laid, and in such a manner as to prevent the 
capsizing of trucks. Any trucks coming off through bad loading or faulty laying of line 
to be replaced on the line and, if necessary, reloaded. 
Trucks often capsize through no fault of the men A great deal depends on the horses and the ground, 
audit is a very easy matter for a truck to get off portable lines, and it is not fair to ask the men 
to reload it. On the Mnssman they have wooden trucks, and bolts and guardirons may work loose and 
the trucks may be damaged when they capsize. 

9415. By Mr. Nielson: Do you not think that in interpreting a clause like that it would be reasonable to 
give and take ? The company do not give anything at ail iu the matter. 

9416. If a man is hauling with awkward horses and a truck is pulled off the line, do you mean to say 
that under that agreement they would make the men reload that truck ? It seems so here. 

9117. It do P 8 not seem so to me— 1 think the cutters would only be responsible when the truck capsized 
through bad loading or faulty laying of the line ? If a truck breaks down through the want of proper 
supervision in the workshops it is not fair to hold th« men responsible. 

9418. If you were taking a contract with the Colouial Sugar lieiiuing Company, do you not think they 
would make amendments in the agreement if you thrashed the matter out with them before you sigued 
on behalf of a gang ? As a rule, you have to sign all their agreemeuts or leave them. 

9419. If you left, would they be able to get other men ? I dare say they would. The compimy lay it 
down that they " ahull be at liberty to reliiin £l l»s. per month during the whole of the cutting season, 
such sum to be repaid to him upon his completing his contract to the satisfaction of the company." 
Ihey can easily find fault with a man, and discharge him ; and then he will Use that money. 

9120. By the Chairman : Do jou not give the ollicers of the company credit for being honourable men, 
just as you and other employees expect to be credited with being honourable men ? As I know them, 
they are not honourable. They have beni so antagonistic to white labour that we do not care to trust 
n io?' D »# 7 d ,,een ™ thm S but contemptible and malicious in their concoctions against white labour. 
9421 By Mr. Paget : \V ho are these people you are speaking of ? I mean the Moss man Mill Company, 
the Colonial Sugar Kefining Company, and the black labour advocates. They have done and said 
everything they could for years to degrade us as much as they can, and to obstruct the white labour policy 
in every way they can. 1 

9122. Oo you know whether the UcmtaM Mil! <\,-„,, iU iy have signed on any men under that agreement 
I do not know. I know one man who would not sign im . 

9123. We have got evidence that they h ave signed on ten gangs of fifteen men each ? Very likely. 
When men want work they have got to do it. 3 
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9424. By the Chairman: Some of these men signed on in New South Wales and Victoria ? That is quite p - <>• ] 

possible There is no shortage of men there. Men will sign anything w hen they are compelled to do so. f 

9125. Jiut are they compelled? There is very little work in Xew South Wales and Victoria 7 May, 

9426. By Mr. Nieh»n : You say that the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, and other mills, have done 
everything to ojH'mfe against white labour ? We know they do It its common property. 

9427. Can you g, v e us one illustration of that? Some gangs started on the Herbert this year, and there 
Wfisa gang f first-class men on the Mulgrave, and they humbugged them until they had to leave. They 
put them in theworst cane, and humbugged tbem in all sorts of ways They did the same on the Moraman 
until the men could uot even make tucker, and had to give it up. 

9428. And then the companies use it as au argume»t to prove that the men are no good ? Yes. The 
company employed some men at chipping and trashing, and the company's yarn is that they are not going 
on with the trashing because it costs thera £3 10s. per a,. ; re, although the usual price the farmers pay is 
24>s. an acre. 

9429. ^ What would be the average crop? It might be 15 to 20 tons per acre. The company say that it 
cost £3 Its. :ui acre in wag»a. I spoke to the men about it yesterday, and they said tluit though it cost 
more than it should have done, it did not cost £3 10s. t hey sai,l they were not going to work ereven 
hours a day and " bullock " for £1 a week. They also said there was no supervision all the time they 
were working, and that they never saw the field ganger more than once a week, and. so far as they could 
see, they were only put there ho leaf. Their belief is that the c >m party want the work to cost as much as 
possible, and they put on men indiscriminately, and allow them to loiter. 

9430. By Mr. Paget: It must be rather bad business to put on men to loiter? The company want to 
make it coat as much as possible, to show that white men are not able to do the work. 

9431. By Mr. Nielson : D > you know that at the Mossmau they trash cane by contract for 17s. Qi. an 
acre ? Some only pay that here. I suppose it depends on the crop. 

9432. By the Chairman : Bo you know that men on the Mossman are making from 5s. to 7s. Gd. a day 
attlnit rate? How many of them would make 7s. 6d. a day ? 

9433. That was during the slack season? There should be no difference between slack season and 
the crushing season. 

9434. You think they should be paii the same wages all the year round ? Yes. 

9435. By Mr. Nielson-. You told us you would be satisfied with 25s. a week in ths slack season, and 
30s. a week in the crushing season ? I did say so, but the slack season iu the mill should be the same 
all the year round. 

94:}(J. But we are talking now about field work ? Well, I do uot know whether the farmers can afford to 
give b's. a day in what they call the slack season. 

9437. By the Chairman : The farmers can afford it as well as the millowuer ? No ; they cannot. You do 
not mean to tell me that farmers can afford to give the same wages as a great company. The company 
have done nothing towards raising wages this year, or in the way of reducing the hours of labour. This 
year they have robbed tho farmers of Q». 6d. a ton for cane. The company make no loss on anything. 
This year they are practically depriviug the farmers of the bonus. 

9138. By Mr. Paact : In what way ? By knocking off 4s. Gd. a ton for the cane They are deliberately 
robbing the farmers. I am not fabricating anything, as it is r#inmon property. 

9439 By Mr. Nielson : What are they paying for the cane ? J think they paii 13s. 3d. for last year's crop, 
944#. By Mr, Paget : What did they pay in 19#4 ? I am uot certain about that. The company paid 
13s. 3d last year, and in 1904 I believe they paid 17s. Gd. Tbe farmers will tell you all about that, as it 
is not within my province. We know they are being robbed. They are payiug the farmers 8s. per ton 
less for their cane. 

9441. These are statements which will have to be proved by and by ? The farmers have paid better 
wages and given better hours than the Company have ever done. The Company h ive made no difference 
in their hours or wages at all. They are still giving the same old £1 a week to the mill hands, and they 
work the same old hours. 

9442 By Mr. Nitlson : And they are able to get plenty of men to work for them ? Yes. I know eight 
or ten men who called at the mill for work the other day, but could not get it, although there is never 
any lack of work there. There is always plentv of work 

9443. By the Chairman : Are you speaking of 'any mill ? I am speaking of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company. I went up there yesterday and got a few names, just to see what they were getting paid. I 
have the list here. The first lot are chippers and trasbers. Those men are getting £L a week. There 
are other men getting 22s. Gd. a week, but these men are engine-drivers and electricians. 

9444. And thev are doing that work for 22s. 6d. ? Yes. 

9445. By Mr. Nielson : There is a man on this list getting 30s. a week— What does he do ? He is i n 
charge of the stable. His mate put his name down on that list, I think lie is a married man, and is 
allowed 8s. a week for food. 

[Document showing wages paid at JJambhdon i tendered.'] 
0446. By the Chairman -. If a man has to take money instead of being found, what do you think would 
he a fair thing to give for rations ? 8s. a week would be a fair thing. 

9447. By Mr. Paget : But he is also allowed a cottage ? No : he pays rent for that. Everyone pays 
rent for the cottages they live in. 

944S. I never heard of it before, and I have been connected with the industry for thirty years ? They 
all have to pay rent here, from the chief right down. They pay from 5s. a week, upwards. .Some get 
houses for 5s., some for 7s. 6d., and some for 10s. a week. 
9449. Js that rent deducted from the wages that are paid to the men ? Yes. 

945«. By Mr. Nielson: Are the single men who live in the barracks charged for their accommodation? 
No ; the company find accommodation for them. They get£l a week and their tucker and accommodation. 

9451. By Mr. Paget : I see one man on this list gets £2 a week - W hut does he do ? He is a boiler 
attendant and fireman. 

9452. By Mr. Nielson: Does he ficd himself ? No ; h<> is found. . , 

9453. By Mr. Paget : You are aware that at the end of this year there are a large number of kanakas in 
the industry who may be deported according to the Federal Act ? Yes. 

B 
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P. a. Ellis. (.-4. The number is estimated at about 5,000 or 15,000 ? Yes 

^^^9155. ilow m.any white men do you think will be necessary to replace that number of rslanders ? 
Alar, 19IC. There are u it ;1,d00 or 0,000 islanders up here. . . , , . . 

0*56 \ o : but there are in the whole industry, and we are inquiring into the whole industry > I think 
with the men you will get from the Houthern colonies that you will soon get plenty of men to take their 

H W?. Tell uh the number vou think will be required to take the place of these kanakas ? I think 5.000 
*hite men will do the work of 6,000 kanakas. 1 am pretty well sure of that. If you saw the kanakas 
working besides white men vou would sav the same yourself. _ 
9438. 1 happen to have had'a little experience that way— just a little experience ? \ ou may have had 
much ii ore than 1 have had myself. You may be a planter for all 1 know, a? I do not know your name, 
and perhaps you engaged kanakas yourself. , 
1.59. Yea ; 1 was a sugar planter for many years ? Ye* ? I may say that the farmers who have engaged 
white labour tliN Vear are perfectly satisfied" with the labour I hey have got. 

9100. By Mr. Nithon: You distinguish between the farmer and the planter? The farmer is a planter. 
0301. Wlntiibont the mills? They'do not wish to be sntislied, as they are against the white man all the 

8*62. By Mr. 1'aqn: Can you tell us approximately the number of white men who were entj.iged in the 
industry during the crushing season la*it y«ar? 1 cannot ; but there were very few. Mrs. Miller had four 
gangs of twelve to fifteen men in each, and Mr. Griffin had on ; gang cutting his cane. That is about all. 
!)i":i. Is Mrs. Miller a large canegrower? Yea ; she h.'ia 300 or 400 acres at the Mulgrave. 
Olb'i. Do any oF the mills engage gangs ? One null humbugged the gang so much, as 1 told yon, that 
thov had to leave. 

JU'Ij 1 thought vou said that was the Central Sugar Refilling? No, it was the Mulgrave mill. 
!M ;<>. By Mr. Nielson: What are the general wages paid to ploughmen ? The farmers pay 2-3s. a week, 
with accommodation and tucker. The mill pays 22... Gd a week. In the mill thev give a bonus, but we 
do not reckon that is ;i wage, because if a man works for live or sis months, and then leaves, he does not 
get the boiui*. We wish to do away with that bonus. 

94(57. liif llie Chai' rmmi : Yon want to see l!ie bonus put ou to the wnges ? Yes. 

94GX. So that a man cm get the bonus whether he woi ks or not? Yes. If a, man works three mouths 
and then leaves, his wages are docked to the extent of .3s. a week. If a man goes to work in July he has 
to wait eighteen months before he gets the twelve months' bonus. They uill not sive a man a bouus for 
working for the first six months. You have to put in at least twelve months in their employ before you 
get any bonus. 

946:1. By Mr. Niel&on : Then they only pay the bonus once a year ? Tes. 

91-70. By Mr. Payet : And it is paid on 31st December V Yes, at the end of the crushing season. 
9471. By tlic Chairman: A man knows the conditions when lie enters upon the work? Of caurse he 
does, but would you Jiko to see men stealing ? If they cannot get work they must either heg, borrow, or 
steal and go to gaol. They are compelled by necessity to accept those terms. There has been a lot of 
poverty f»r many years in all the States. Public works h ive been stopped ani men are travelling all over 
1 lie country uilh the ir swags. 

9 1-72 What is your own occupation ? My occupation, asi a rule, is mining. 

9173. Are you living in Cairns at the present time ? 1 am living at Hambledon. 

9174. iam are not mining now ? No. 

9475. By Mr. Nie.lsan : Have you followed sugar work since you came to this district ? I have followed 
sugar work for the last two years. I worked at the MoSMnan for eighteen months and I was seven 
months with the Colonial iSugar Kefiniug Company last year. 

9 1 70. By Mr. Payet : It has been suggested during the course of our inquiries that a system of references 
miuht be of great value to sugar-workers ; how dors your union view such a proposal'? They have not 
taken it into eons deration at all, and 1 do not think it is required. The mills have not asked for 
references, and they luive always got good labour. They have made no compiaiuts about it. You would 
be surprised if you knew how little there is in this cry about the unreliability of white labour so far as the 
mills are concerned. There is no trouble about drink. I only knew one mau who was sacked for 
diunkenness at the Mobsman all the time I was there, and 1 think there was onlv one man sacked at 
Hambledon law! i 



9477. By the Chairman : We have been told that every pay day the men do not turn up for a day or two? 
That is utterly untrue. There iniij.l he an mid one or two; hut. us a rule, the canpnny give* meu like 
that a day or two off, and then put them on agriin. 

9478. By Mr. Nielson,-. YVo were inf.irmud ut the Mussman that during the crushing season a i/reat 
number of men left on account of unreliability, and that uiiraJiiibilifcy waa caused thiougii intemperance— 
the mil] book* show that? Ye->, if vou go by the mill books. I ln,ve seen the mill books several times. 
1 1 ey told inn thei r yarn, hut you never met i lie men themselves. 

9179. By Mr. Paget: We are asking you to give evidence, on behalf of the men? While I was there 
there were over 10j men went through the mill books, and Ihey employer! 113 men on tin averse durin" 
the cru«hmg reason. The year before it was the same. lint the reasun there were so many turn leaving 
wis owing to ilieir beastly environments. Half the men uere lying about sick from enteric fever, ti.e 
place Mas m filthy and h .. ruble . 

!)4*0. By tiit Chairman: Of course all that will be altered by l.he .Shearers' and Sug-.r Workers' 
Accouuuuclation Act ? 1 do not know how Christian people could allow men to live under such 
conditions. I have spoken t« Jam era time nfler time, but they would do nothing I was sick from the 
same cause, rind had to go to I'on Uonglasj for a spoil. 

9481. By Mr. A r i*i«m: Clause 11 in the agreement of Lhe .VToMman Central Mil] Company provides 

The company may discharge any of the sain 1 ihourera who mav be found drunk or briiwin* to 
or about the camp any intoxicating liquor of any kind, or who may commit a breach of any 
or the terms or tlu< agreement, an I the wages retained under clause 9 shd! be 
absolutely forfeited to the company. 

Is that not a reasonable provision? Yes; 1 do not believe in men bringing drink into the camps or 
or leing drunk there. f 
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94S2. In the rules of your union there appears to be uo provision for the expulsion of a member under G. EH 

any circumstances— Do you uot think it would be in the interests of the sober men generally if you Ivid a t 

provision to expel a man who was incapable of working by reason of intemperate habits ? I dare say it 1 May, 
w»nkl be a good thing. 

9483. Do , y.u not think in the interests of the status of your union, that it would be a <rood provision ? 
Yes. I dare say it has been overlooked. 

948*. I presume the .bjeet of the union is that membership shall be a guarantee that a man is a good 
reliable worker ? Ycb. ° 
9185. Do you think it would be a good thing to hare son,, provision whereby you might expel a man for 
such a causer' ies. I will mention it at the next meeting. 

$m. By Mr. Pmget-. lias your union given any consideration to the proposed scheme for the 
establishment of workers homo.s, so that men may settle down in the sutrar districts with the object of 
becoming worke/s in the sugar mdustr.y and of making homes for tl.emselmi on these areas ? I think it 
would be a very good idea. The system that Mr. McGowan has instituted on the Jtlmstone River is a 
very good one. By that main a you will settle people on the land. When men travel about the country, 
bibntbomg together, it biutalise.s them and makes thieves and vagabonds of them. 

0487. By the Chairmen: Are there nny Crown lands in the district that could be used for this form of 
settlement ? 1 do not know. There is a lot oF Lmd held by the eompany and other people foe 
speculative purposes, 

9488. By Mr. Nielson : Are there not a lot of Crown lan<s at the back of Cairns ? I believe Evelyn 
Scrub is good land. 

9489. By Mr. Paget : Where is that ? Between Atherton and the Russell River. 

9490. Is that riot too far away ? I do not think so. I hare never been there, but I have he.ard about it. 

9491. By Mr. Niels n: Is (he Atherton 8c rlt b all selected? I think it has been selected for years. I 
d« not know whether it is suitable f«r cane. 

9492. By Mr. Paget : 1 am not talking of areas that may be suitable for Cane, but of land suitable for 
small homesteads ? 1 believe there is plenty of good laud'a fiw miles from Alhertou, 

9493. By ilie Chairman : Not nearer than that. I do not think so. The land is no good between here 
and A therton. 

9494. What area would be most suitable for a man to make a home upon ? If you gave a man about 50 
acres it would be as much as he could manage. Tor dairyiug he would want a larger area,. Until men 
are settled on the country, it will never be any good. 

9495. Are you familiar with the country about here? Not much. I know all the country up Chillagoe 
and Atherton way. 

!)4fi(5. By Mr. Nielson: Do you know anything about the Labour bureau? I know tlierc is a bureau in 
brisbane, where men apply for work and ty wbkh they are stmt up country. 

9497. Is there not a bianch here ? 1 am not aware that tlierc is. 

9498. B if Air. Paget : Have your union made any inquiries ? No. 

9499. By th? Chairman : Is there a- private office for registering labour here ? There are two. 

9510. And you absolutely do n»t know thatthere is a (rover tmieut Labour liuieau here? 1 never heard of it. 
5)501. By Mr. Nielson: \)o y'ou think if there was a properly run labour bureau here that it would be of 
assistance to the workers and employers? I dare say it would be. if there was a labour bureau it 
would triable a man to lind out if anv labour was wanted in this district. 

9502. And in other district*, too-' Yes 

9503. At present, the men who want that information wear out n lot iif boot leather for nothing ? Yes. 

9504. By the Chairman : Well, there is a labour bureau here, and there are 1 120 altogether in fie State ? 
1 uever heard of anyone getting work through the Labour Bureau, though I heard that they sent there 
for prousions. 

950.5. By the Chmirman: Do you think there is anything we h ave not asked you that you would like to 
speak ab«ut that comes within the sc»pe of our inquiry" — NYe rather went outside the scape of our inquiry 
in »ur desire to let you say all you had to say ? 1 think the most telling point which we would like to 
see brought out is that a better wage should be given. 

9.506. We would all like that? And ihe mill provisions should bo better The provisions are very bad there. 
9507. By Mr. Nielson, : An; the provisions very bad at the other mills? Yets, with the exception of 
M.ossmau. I believe the .Mossraau mill gives the best provisions. The provisions at the Mulgrave are 
shockingly bad, and hist year they had a bit of a strike over it. Since the strike tbey have been better, 
but before that the men had to spend 3s. or 4s. a week out of their own money to feed themselves. 
950s. By the Chairman : How many public h»uses are thwe at Mulgrave'r 1 Three. 

9509. Is there a large farming population settled round here ? Yes. 

9510. If there is no intemperance, as you siy, how do these publicans «fit a living? A good many 
people have a drink, but they do not get drunk. Men can easily take a drink without makiug beasts 
of themselves. Nome men come in and have a drink or two, and there are ol.:hers who spend all they Lave 
got, but they do not neglect their work. They get drunk ou Saturday night, but they turn up to their 
work all right ou Monday. 

9511. By Mr. Nielson: Though a man does not neglect his work, he is not as competent to follow his work 
«g he should he ? He might not be the first da.\ , but he would be all right On the second day. Then- was 
no trouble at the mill last year, although same of them got on the spree on Saturday and Sunday. 

9512. By Mr. Paget: What mill was that? The Colonial Sugar Refining Company's mill. 

D513. By Mr. Nielson : Do you think it is a very bad thing to have them driuknig on a Saturday? Yes. 
9514. Can you suggest anjthiug that will give attractions to the men other than the hotel ? I cannot 
suggest anything. 

951.5. By the Chairman : You are in touch with these men who are affected by it, and you see the evil; 
cannot you suggest a remedy for it ? They have a library out there. 
95Ri. Where;' Ilainbledon. 

9017. By Mr. Paget : Tliey have a library, reading-rooms, draughts, and all that sort of thing ? Y'es ; 
but there is nothing th.nt will keep a man at his work except to make a home for him, and to let him have 
some land, get married, and settle down. 

9518. By the Chairman : Do you think single men will settle on farms? I cannot say that. There 
might be a good lot of them. I know some who would like to get land to settle down. If they were 
settled near the railway where they could take their produce, it would be the means of settling a good 
lot of them. It is no use settling men on land where there is no town or seaport. 
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P. G. Ellis. 0510. By Mr ICielson: You think a man gets drunk because he has no other object in life ? Yes. 
f^^^ 9.520 L iv the Chairmtn . Do the mills provide read'mg-rooins for the men ? The Colonial Sugar 
7 May, 1906. Refining Company do. 

0521. There is a reading-room at HambJedon ? Yes. 

9522 Is it open at night ? Yes. There is a school of arts here. It is patronised a little, but not much 

by the men. At the mill you pay 3d. a week for the library. That is very reasonable, as you can see 

ail the papers and take away books to read. 

9523. Is it availed of ? Yes. . , . 

9594. By Mt Nielson: The men do not object to pay the 3d. a week? No ; they are very glad ot it. 
It keeps them at home at night reading books and papers instead of gomg down to the town drinking. 

J»nsr Dei,aiiu>'T, Dairy Farmer, examined : 
J. Dclahuni. 9525. By the Chairman -. Do you live here ? No. 

> — ^ N 952G. WMiCredo y«n live? New South Wales. . 

7 Mav, 1906.9327. How long have you been up in this district? I have becu eight months in Queensland, but 1 have 
not been all that time in this district. 

9528. On the search for land ? Yes. 

9529. How long have you been in this district ? About a m«nt.h. 
95:10. What is the nature of the evidence you want to give us? I came looking for land, but I find 
that the farmers who hare got the land are asking an exorbitant price for it, 

9,5:U. You have not been able to see any Crown lands, and the land that you would purchase that is held 
by the farmers, they ask an exorbitant price for ? Yes. 
J)532. Is it scrub land or grazing land? Scrub land. 

9533. AVhere is it? In the Atherton district. 

9534. What price are they asking ? £10 an acre for cleared scrub and £3 an acre for the uncleared 
land. 

95.35. The uncleared scrub they ask £3 an acre for? It is not uncleared scrub. It is not such 
land as that. It is mixed forest and scrub. 

9536. You think £10 an acre is more than you can afford to give ? It is more than the land is 
worth It would take £lt an acre to clear it and make it fit for the plough. If you cannot use a plough 
you cannot make a farm pay in this district. 

9537. Did you go to the Lauds Oince to ste if there was any land available ? No. 

9538. Well, how do you know there is no land available ? I went to tlie land agent at Atherton, but 
not to the office in Cairns. 

9539. Is that what you came here to say ? My intention was to start dairy farming and sugar-growing 
in this district. 

0540. Jiy Mr. Paget : Under white labour conditions ? Certainly. 

9541. Is there anything else you can tell us? T think the farmers arc holding too much land in this 
district. A far greater number of people could be settled if they would let them have their land. 

9542. By Mr. Mehon What part of .New South Wales do you come from ? Prom near Parramatta. 

Peter George Grant, Police Magistrate and Inspector of Pacific Islanders, examined: 
P. G. Grant. 9543. By the Chairman : You are Police Magistrate and Inspector of Pacific Islanders in Cairns ? Yes. 
^— ^ 9514. What is the approximate number of islanders in this district ? Last December there were between 
7 Mav, 1906. 600 and 700. 

9545. You are preparing a return giving all the information we require about the islanders? Yea. 

9546. Can you say, from your intercourse with the islanders, how they view their approaching deportation? 
I think most of them are determined to go; but I fancy there are some vvho:irenot so keen on going. 
9517. Do you think the majority will go without any trouble ? I think so. 
95tS. Are there many walk-about " boys " here just now ? There are a good many, 
95 19. By Air. Pag ft: What is (he approximate number ? I should say there are 200, if not more ; but the 
trouble is you can never tell, because sometimes " boys" clear out of the district without saying anything 
about it, and others come overland into the district without my knowledge. There may be some trouble 
getting rid of them, because I think they have been drawing money out of the savings bank to a great 
extent. 

9550. By t)ie Chairman : 1'hey do not like to return to the islands empty-handed ? No. 

9551. By Mr. Paget ■. They have had opportunities to return home? Some of them do not want to go. 
I think a lot of them are employed without my knowledge. 

9552. By Mr. Nielson : Have you au assistant ? Sea, I In can, perhaps, give you more information 
Uwui I can, because my time is pretty well taken up otherwise 

9553. You are of opinion that there are a number of " hol>s" employed illegally? I fancy there area 
good many. I could not say distinctly, but that is my opinion. 

9554. Since when have you been of that opinion ? It is only au opinion that I have formed. I have no 
legal grounds for forming it. 

95:55. IJiit when did it first enter your mind? I would hnve made a point of carefully inquiring into the 
matter if I thought 1 had grounds to go upon, but it lias been brought under my notice within the last 
few days. 

9556. Do you not think you ought to put an officer on to inquire into the matter? I have done so. 

9557. By the Chairman -. Are there any walk-:ibout " boys " being re-en$a s e<l under a six months' 
agreement ? They come in occasionally to be re-engaged. 

9558 h there anytking which prevents them bein^ re-engaged? One man wanted to employ some 
kanakas but he told me lie was rather afraid to do so, ou account of being held responsible for the 
balance of the parage money as the last employer 1 think ihat is the principal drawback. 

't that dilbculty were removed m some way, do vou tliink the "boys" would be readily re-en"aged? 
I fancy a good many people would re-engage them but for that. 

9560. By Mr. Paget: The question is now being tested in the. Mackay district? Yes. 
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9561. By Mr Niehon: Do you always get to kuo.y in time to acquaint the « boys" when a ship is 
leaving for the islands ? No. In some cases, Mr. Wilson, the assistant inspector, has had to work till 
11 or 12 o clock at night to get them ready to go. We do not get sufiieient notice 

8562. Then the want of tunely notice has operated against the "boys" leaving? The agents of the 
Bnipa •nght to give us notice. J & ° 

9563. Do you not think y.ur heai office should s i ve you notice ? I am quite new to this work, so that 
I do uot wish to say anything tbout the head office. 

956*. By tlu -. Chairman : Do the labour Vessels ever come here to ship « boys"? I have never seen a 
Ubour vessel here. 1 believe one came ; and it would be a great advantage to everyone if they did come 

9565. You think some "boys" would leave if a ship came here ? Yes • and I 
that they had left the pl.ice. I will not break any agreement unless both parties an 
baa to be ready to take the" b«ys " away to the is lands. 

9566. By Mr. Paget : In case they change their minds, as they very frequently do ? Yes. 

9567. By the Chairman: Having had no previous experience of kanakas, you probably cannot give any 
opinion as to their deportation ? 1 could not offer an/ suggestion that U worth anything ; but I fancy 
that, if they are to be got rid of, the best way would be to adopt a speedier method of deportiu* them 
than by means of labour vessels. ° 

9568. By Mr. Paget: Would you suggest deporting thorn in steamers carrying large numbers? I have 
uot given the matter any consideration ; but, if I simply wanted to get rid of them, I would get rid of 
them as soon as possible. 

9569. Ity the Chairman : The only difficulty is the food supply in the islands? Yes. 

9570. By Mr. Paget : Are you in charge of the Labour "Bureau ? No. I think the clerk of petty sessions 
is always in charge; but 1 have only had one application for work. I have had plenty of applications 
for passes up the Hue. That comes under the Police Department, and 1 have always referred the matter 
to them. 1 believe a letter came to the clerk of petty sessions to-da.y from the .Souih asking if 
there was any chance of employment here ; but, according to the letter, the man would not have the 
slightest difficulty in obtaining work anywhere. 

Niels Peter Peiersen, Caue Farmer, examined : 

9571. By the Chairman : What are you ? A cane farmer. 

9572. By Mr. Paget : Are you appearing as the representative of 

representative of the A.loomba Farmers' Association. r 

9573. What is the area of your holding ? ISO acres. 7 
9574 What is the total area under cane ? It is all under cultivation except 5 or 6 acres. 

9575. "What cane did you cut last season ? 1,342 tons from about 120 acres, 

9576. Did you harvest it with white or coloured Inborn* ? With Hindoo labour. 

9577. V\ as it wages or contract work ? Contract work. 

9578. What price did you pay ? 3s, 6d. a ton for trashing, cutting, and loading on to tram 1 rucks. 

9579. Did the men carry out their contract ? Yes. 

9580. Have you registered for white labour this year? No. 

9581. How do you propose to carry on your business of eaoegrowing? I shall have to carry it on with 
coloured l.ibour so long as 1 can get any. 

9582. I suppose you are aware that the Commonwealth Act states that all kanakas may be deported after 
the end ofthisyear? I am quite aware of that, 

9583. By Mr. Niehon: You have uo intention of trying to work with white labour? 1 would not say 
that. 1 tried white labour nine years ago. My first crop was partly cut with white labour. Two men 
took the contract and started with white labour, but before they finished they had to engage coloured 
labour. 

9581. Is that the only trial you have given to white labour ? Yes. 

9585. Personally, you have not had auy experience of growing cane with white labour? Not beyond 
that. 

9586. By the Chairman : Do you employ kanakas ? No. 

9 587. By Mr. Paget : You have not registered this year? No. 

9588. You have contracts with coloured men? No. I have not made any contracts yet, but I expect to 
get my cane cut by coloured meu. 

9589. By the Chairman: Do jou not think it would pay you to register your farm, in consideration of 
the bonus, and work with white labour? 1 do not think we can get sufiieient white men to do it. 

9590. Assuming that you were sure of getting a sufficient number of white men ? But I am not sure. 
I do not think there is a sufficient number of white men in the North to carry on the sugar industry. 
We want 1,0#0 men here to cut the cane. 

9591. By Mr. Nielson One thousand more than you have got? No. 

9502. By the Chairman : How many will you want to take the place of the kanakas ? One thousand 
white men. 

9593. Po do the work of 700 kanakas ? There are a couple of hundred Hindoos and 200 Chinamen here. 

9594. There is no proposal to interfere with the Hindoos or Chinese ? No. 

9595. By Mr. Nielson : Y r ou are not anxious to try it with white lnbour ? I cannot do it. 

9596. You are not anxious to try it ' It is no use trying it. The white men are not here and cannot be 

9507. By the Chairman : The Mossman mill brought up 150 men the other day ? That would be a small 
item here. 

9598. But if the Mossman people can bring up men. why cannot you do the same ? It would not be 
enough. I am sure 150 is not enough for the .Mossman mill. They want at least W0 there. 

9599. By Mr. Paget : The Jlossman mill has been trying to harvest with white men ? It will take 400 
men to do it. 

9600. There is 40 per cent, of the areas registered there ? I know nothing about the Mossman mill. 

9601. By Mr. Nielson : You hnvo not made any eudeavo ur to get white men ? No. 

9602. For all you know, there may be plenty to be got in Australia ? I do not tlunk ao. 
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N.P. t)603. Toil We uot tried to find out? No. 
Petersen. 9(jo±, B v Jl<\ Paget : Are you voicinsr the opiuiotis of the Aloomba Farmers' Association now, or are 

t — >> you speakiug as au individual ? They did uot give me any special instructions beyond electin- - 

' May, 19«. gi ve eTi( i eni!e . 

9005. By the Chairman: How many members of the ass ciation are registered for white labour ? Seven. 

9006. By Mr. Paget : How many members are there in your association ? There are a lot of Chinamen 
growiug cane there. 

9G07. Have half of your members registered? Yes. 

9608. By Mr. tfiehtn: Hare you ten members in your association? jVIore than that. 

96()9. Ami half of them carry on with white labour ? Yes. The email farmers will do all right with it. 

9610. By Mr. Paget : What is a small fnrmer? The m,an with 30 or 50 acres. 

9(511. If these seveu meu have 30 acres each that will make 210 acres ? Yes. 

9(512. Do you know if the farmers who have registered for white labour at Aloomba. expect to carry on 
wilh family labour ? Ouly oue member has got auy family. 

9613. J lave you given any cousideratiou to the subject of the deportatiou of the kanakas at all ? I 
employed kanakas a number of years ago aud there? are lsauakas at A lo«inba now that I employed 
seveuteeu years ago. These men have been here for twenty-five years aud it will be a very great hardship 
on them if they are departed. 

961 i. By Mr. Nielsen : Are they ticket " boys" ? No ; but some of them have families and grown up 
children. 

9615. By the Chairman : Do they live iu this district ? Yes. 

9616. Bit Mr. Nielson : Are they leasing laud ? No ; they are working. Some of them hav e land. 

9617. Where is it ? Ou the Russell River and ou the Lower Mulgrave. 

901S. Those who were here tweuty-five years ago could have got exemption tickets ? They did not get 
tickets because there was uot sumcieut notice giveu to them 

9619. By the Chairman : There were a lot out West who knew nothing about it? Yes. 

9620. By Mr. Patftt : A large uumber will leave at the end of this year; can you offer auy suggestion 
as to how they can be deported with humauity ? Some of them waut to go home. 

9621. They cau go if they want to ? I reckon forcible ejectiou from Queensland will result in great 
hardship. 

9622. Why ? Because if they go back to the islauds, they will die of starvation. They cauuot live on 
taro aud yams, after being used to beef aud good tucker here. 

9623. liy Mr. Nielson : What period would you lix as the limit of time speut iu Queensland to enable a 
" boy " to stay here ? With regard to those who have just come here it would not be a hardship to 
deport tliein. But there are numbers of kanakas knocking about here who are actually starviug. They 
catch fish, and offer to sell the fish for bread or something to eat. They cauuot get work ou account 
of the uncertainty at>«ut the "paymeut of the extra passage money to the islands, because the growers do 
not know how much they will have t« pay to send the ' boys" baek. I paid £5 for each of the kanakas 
I employed, aud I was told that was all that I would have to pay, but at the present time it appears that 
they are charging £3 more. 

9621'. £2 is the extra fare, as the total fare is £7 now ? That is all very well. 

962.5. By Mr. Paget: There is the extra money to pay to Bend them to the coast town where the vessM 
is leaving? Yes, 1 have kuowu the "boys" get their rcturu fare to Buudiiberg, au4 iustead of goiug 
home they hsive goue to work there. 

9626. Uy the Chairman : l'vom whom did they get the money? From the farmers. They got £1 each 
to go to Btmdaberg. 

9627. By Mr. Nielson: Wheu ^Yas this? Some of the Mulgrave. " boys" went dowu there. 

9628. I do not kuow of auy " boy" who ha«sigued on in the Guudaberg district in the last twelve months? 
Well, that was what 1 heard. 

»629. By Mr. Paget : I know that sort of thing was done from my owu personal experience— Is there 
anything else you would like to say ? I do uot think there is enough white labour for this district, and 
I do not see how we. can get it except by free immigration. 

9630. By Mr. Nielson: Do you not thi'uk you could get them if you paid their passages ? Where would 
you get them from ? 

96 31. .From the same place you intended to get them from by free immigration? But you could not 
land them here. 



9632. By the'Cliairman : What is to prevent that? The Immigration Restriction Act 

96:-S3. By Mr. Aw/nh : You have uot heard of the latesl Act ? That is not much better 

963k my ? Because you have to go t. Europe a.,1 get your labour, aud, when the agreement is signed, 

you have to send to the Minister and ask tor his permission. " 

agreement ? C:U1 ^ ****** bef ° rG J ° U "° t0 Kur " pe ? 1 [ow cau 7°" S et » permit before you get your 
9636. You get the permit first am.l you have to promise that thev will be paid the ruling rate of wa*es P 

Z^^:t»:z:st mg lt uew du,m- ' luiows tht,,y :ire not ™ ,th the ° f ^ 

96.37. Hythe Chairman : Well, we had a witness, a tfean.limivian, who said that the new chums could 
WmLiS brfor^ ^ H ° f "Tt ^ "t"™ M ^ ^ ° Ut to the -louies? I was a 

'l " ^Zit flT ° f them haVe t0 ' d " <hilt th6y ^ ll0t aS ■«* ™ as when they first 

Alexander Mass, Cauc Farmer, esamiued : 
A^un. 9639. the Chairman : What are you? A c>aue farmer at Uamhletlon. 

r^^- s 91.40. \\ hat is the area of your farm ? My brother aud 1 hold 103 acres between us 

7 May, WC6.9641. How much is uuder cane ? About SO acres ueiwecu us. 

9(54.2. How much did you cut last year ? A little over oO acres for a tonnage of about 709 ton, 
9613. Did you cut it with white or black labour ? With white labour. 
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9644. Whnt wages ilia you pay ? 5«. a day and rations 

If A' «, ad • you a,,y ?f u :" h Y ™ Retting men at tW wages ? V , 1 B .. t „U„tv of „*« 
90-415. Were yo u satisfied wit!, the w a y the work wis d ,ne ? Vp- if 1 Y r *i t i j ' 

had it done befor, by white labour. ? 11 Waa more *t'-*Mtorj than I had , 

9647. 1 suppose vou" are registered ? Tes ; I have cut with white labour for three Yfwra 

^V ll '°I lt , the!,l,nierates? Ididitbyco.,tr,ctbefore. * 
96+9. \\ hat did you pay when you were cutting by contract ? fid. a „,„ to trash, cut, and load. 
nG50. Have you made arrangements for taking .ff the presenter.,,, 9 x,,. SK t 

Sv oPk hTr , \ , , ,7 iUH"t' ,?, i r ! » 7 W farm ^ i0h e " able U oi,i " io " with res P ect t0 the 

ffStltT but ate'y fcLe. ^ ^ ™** « * ^ -"M*** 

^ hflt hlbo i ,r tt ™, lhere llwt y ear ? There wis plenty in the crushing season 
%od. Have you, nri^ with regard t-> white labour when the kanakas are 

removed f I think there will be a liltle trouble, and a scarcity fir a time 

9654. Are you a member of nxiy farmers' association ? Yes ; "of t|, e Hnmbledon Farmers' Association 
<)tj > Have youriwsocuat.ou taken iuto consideration the advisability of taking steps to provide themselves 
with labour hi the Southern markets ? I b 'li#ve Ilia registered growers luve requested the ColonuIiWr 
Ki tilling Compmiy to find hhour for them to take off thin season's crop. 

9856. Are the Colonial Sugar Kefinmg Company engaging gangs ? It was only v ery recently that it was 
mooted to them, and Mr iarquhar, their travelling manager, said Hiev had been doiim it in Childera tor 
the last two years, and that it hid worked *ery successfully there, and" he did not see why it should not be 
so here. 

9657 Do you know whether the company are actually doing anything ? They would not bind tlu-mselves 
in any way, but th ey are hopeful, because they have to get lahour to cut their own registered cane. 

9655. Do you think there is likely to be any serious shoitage of labour ? I do not say lh.it it will be 
serious if people will use some judgment with regard to the coming season's crop ; but I maintain that the 
bonus paid was UlA sufficient to make up the difference betueeu the price of black and white labour, and, 
owing to men sticking to the kanakas till the last moment, the trouble his come now with a jump, if the 
bonus had been sufficient to equalise the difference between white and coloured labour at the' start, I think 
there would have b eeu very little 1 rouble or feeling, and things would have righted themselves. 

9659. Then you think that, any trouble that may arise will really be consequent upon employers not 
having taken action in time to provide themselves with white labour? I'ni'tly so: but it is vltv hard to 
put it to them hi that light:, considering that t\\r.y were making more money thin the men who employed 
white labour. 

9660. By Mr. N-iehon: Do you mean to say that, in your opinion, 1here would be suficient white labour 
here if th« inducement was good enough ? 1 think men can be fetched here from different parts of 
Australia. 

9661. If this had been done in time, there would have been no trouble ? J n my opinion (here would not, 

9662. How long have you been engaged in the industry? Over eight years. 

9663. A nd you regard yourself as a thoroughly practical man ? Yes 

9661. You are no theorist? No. I do the work in the field myself alongside my men. 

9665. Is there any reason why men should not do this sort of wurk ? 1 have bwii iu Cairns for the 
last eighteen years, and I have done manual labour all the time, including navvying and farming. 

9666. How d»es caneciitting compare with navvying ? Caceeutting i* a lighter job than navvying. 
966?. By Mr. Paget : You include loading, if coursr, when you lalk about caunwittiiig ? Yes. Last 
year 1 worked slides and a derrick, and lifted the cane on to the trucks with a pulley and chain. That 
makes the loading much easier for the men The top of the lorry is a* high as this table, and a man can 
lift it much easier tbnu by carrying it up the ladder on his shoulder. 

9668. By the Chairman :" The general use of mechanical appliances of that kind would lessen the labour ? 
Yes, and they will come into force very much this year. 

9669. You have been here for eighteen years — How often have you been South to recuperate ? Once to 
Brisbane and once to Towusvillc. 

9670. Are you a married mau ? Xo. 

9671. You do not look delicate at the pr sent time ? No ; I must say that I feel fairly healthy. 

9672. Have you given any thought to the question of settling men here, and enabling married men to 
live here, so that their services will ah\ays be available in the district ? 1 think it would be a very good 
line. Even if they only had au acre of good land, it would be a great help to them in the slack season. 

9674. You do not expect them to become producers for sate off that one aciv ? A married man would sell 
very little. If he got a cow he could feed it on the cane tops, and if lie grew potatoes and cabbages, that 
would be suCcient to keep him 

967.5. it would support his family and supplement hit! wages? Yes ; and be worlh a fewshilhngs a week 
to him. 

9676. Ho vou think if the land were made available that suitable men would avail themselves ot the 
opportunity to settle on the land ? 1 think they would. Any farmer with a large area of land should 
give every inducement for men to go into it, and give tliem nn acre of cultivable hmd. 

9677. You think that would be to the interests of the hold era of the laud? Yes, it would be better for 
both parties. , , _ , 

9675. Is there anything in the climate that women and children caunot hve under ? I must say that 
I have seen a lot of women become unhealthy after they have had children. But I ha ve seen some very 
healthy women who have reared healthy children in this Cairns dis'ric t. 

9679. By Mr. l>jqet : You said that if the ehauge from coloured to white lubour had come about more 
craduallv, then it might possibly have been more successful? I think it would. 

9680. But the position is that it has not come about in such a way, as there are a large number of kanakas 
to be replaced next year ? Yes. 

96H1. Can vou offer any suggestion as to the deportation of these labourers ? 1 have uot employed any 
myself for'three or four veara, but [ had them for a few years before that, and any 1 had were willing 
to <*o home at the termination of their agreements. I had a general conversation with the " boy*; then, 
an<T at least 90 per cent, of them were willing to go home. 
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A. Mnnn. 9682 Can you give us any suggestion about deporting this large number at the end of this year without 
— v inflicting any hardship on them? It would be a hardship on them to sead them home in large batches to 
7 May, 1906. the island*. * I think that should be done very gradually. , 

96S3 In the event of such a svstem coming about, how would you suggest that the boys should 
support themselves, because you 'know that they will be unable to support themselves after the end ot the 
year under the Federal Act ? The Act should be amended to give the farmers permission to employ 
them temporarily till such time as Wats are available to take them to those portions of their islands 
where there are sufficient rations. I do not think it would be humane to deport them to a place where 
there is nothing for them to eat. , , .. .. , 

968 i, Or where there is a scarcity of food ? Yes. Let thein be taken back to the islands as sooi 
the islands are able to receive an additional number of them. 

9U85. I suppose you Live not sufficient kaowledge of the subject to say how long this should continue 
I have not. I have not been amongst them I employed white labour, and they have practically 

dropped out of my line a little bit. 

9080. This scheme would also allow white labour to be substituted in the gradua.l way in which you think 
it .nho'Jd hfive been substituted from the start ? Yes. 

D(587. Bi/ the Chairmnn ■. You think that after the Commonwealth .Vet was passed in lflOl the employers 
of kanakas should have set to work to obtain a proportionate amount of white labour ? I think so for 
two reasons. They would be satisfying themselves whether cane can be grown by white labour, and, if it 
was not to be a success, they would have some facts to put before the Federal Government which would 
have led to the amendment of the Act. As it is, snch a small percentage, especially in the North, 
took advantage of the Act that it looked as if they were running bull-headed against the Act. 

9688. As a matter of conscience, are you an opponent of kunaka labour ? No ; but after legislation is 
passed by the representatives of the people, it is the duty of the people to try and carry that legislation 
into effect. 1 believe only about 2\ per cent, of the cane supplied to the Hambledon mill last season 
was grown by white labour. 

9689. By Mr. Nielson : The employers have made no endeavour to carry out the Act? Practically none. 

9690. By Mr. Paget : That is iigainst so m e 60 per cent, grown by white labour in the Mackay district last 
year? 1 am practically speaking of the North. 

9091. Hi/ the Chairman: What is your opinion of the quality of the white labour at the disposal of the 
growers? There are. some Tery fair men, and some who aro very inferior; but my experience so far is 
that eighty white men who are willing to work and have had a little practice at it are ecjual to 100 
kanakas 

9692. What is the reason for a proportion of the men being unsatisfactory? I think drink is at the 
root of it 

909:3. 1 suppose in a climate like this reasonable temperance is even more necessary than in a cooler 
climato ? 1 believe the dn'uk is far from being what it ia called, and that is the greatest trouble. 
9004. By Mr. Paget: Are you sneaking as a member of a temperance body? No. I can take a drink, 
and 1 c:mi let it alone. It would »e a very good thing for the men if, during the crushing season, they 
would agiee to leavo their money in the company's hands, with the exception, say, of £1 a month, which 
they might require for clothes ami tobacco. %f course, that is for single men. I do not suppose married 
men could do that. If the mill company supplied the men with goods, they could furnish them with 
monthly statements. 

9695. By Mr. Paget: Itm'ight be said that they were instituting "truck" shops ? It might. 
9G9G. Is there a savings bank at jranibled»u? No. 

9697. Or at the Mulgrave ? No. I believe they are agitating for one, but they have not got it so far. 

9698. The sj stem Ton are in favour of ha* been tried at several mills in the past, but. I am sorry to say, 
not with any very great success ? I tried it once vuth men on contract — there was only six or seveu 
week's work— and they wanted to know if the way to encourage a " White Australia " was to keep a 
man's money from him. 1 told them that if a ny man wanted his money he could get it. Last year I 
had just six weeks' work and the men were quite satisfied ^ld allowed the money to lie unti l the work 
was finished. 

Christian Peter Andersen, Cane Farmer, examined : 
O. P. 9G9i>. By the Chiirman : What are you ? I am a cane farmer at Aloomba. I appear here at the reouest 
Andersen, f the Aloomba Farmers' Association. H 

n7CK) \ . What ' s the area of your farm ? I have 183 acres leased to Chinamen, and I am working 51 acres 
7 May, 10S6. myselt. b 
9701. Have you registered your 54 acres ? Yes. 

9702 Did you cut any cane last year ? I only took it over this year. I had no cane last year. 

9/y.i. W hat rent do the Cliinamen pay you ? £ 1 70 a year. 

9701.. By Mr. Paget: What crops are' they growing ? All sugar-cane. 

X" flf, t ''\ C,l "' nnffn ■■ Have you any difficulty n getting white labour for your .il acres ? No. 
week mJ 90nS W ' th mG ' 1 am ° nly em P lo J ri »g a J 0UQ g bo J at 10a. a 

9707. Have you made anv arrangements for taking off your crop 9 Not yet 

9/08. What evidence do you wish to give us? I really did not want to give evidence at all, but I was 
requested to come. 

9709. Do you think there will be plenty of white labour next year ? I think there will be a shortage. 
J at). Are your association taking any step, to procure labour from the Sout h? Not as yet 
Thlw ™ D0 L t . think Jt 18 time "oraethiug was done ? Yes. There are only a few farmers out there. 
J* { ai * » I working on a small sole, and they are waiting for what will turn up 

wh t'e^no I' fl*'' Ar . e . v ° ue5 P ectiQ * 7°" ^ne to be harvested this year by one of the company's 
white gangs ? 1 have only a few acres under cane this year. All the land i*o be put under caw next 

about ll a cres Vte/S °" = AVb3t ^''^ ^"""^ ° f yHUP tetKl " ts ' er °P s ^ year ? 2 ' 600 tm * off 

ll\t wu"? a f°^ ^ aV t r c ge F f UTU J wiU have a «»«derably bigger return this year. 

9715. What was it the year before last ? They had no land under cane then 
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9716. .By Me Chairman : How long have the Chinamen's leases to run ? They > v 
and this is the fourth year. } 

9717. Is there anything else yon can tf 11 us ? A large percentage of the white men who arehere now ^~^n 
have been knocking about the back country for year... and are not the class of men who are likely to make 1 May, 1906 
a success of it, because they have never done any real hard work. They a re old fossils, and men of that 

sort. We waut good men from other places to make it a success. 

9718. Do you think it would be an inducement to men to come here and work in the industry if land were 
amiable i in small areas fur them to settle upou ? There would be plenty of r ( ,om for them. 

9/19. \\ hat area would be sufficient to induce men tn lake up 8 u c h homestead, ? It would depend a 
great deal on what they engaged in. There is a big movement on here in connection with dairy farming 
at present. 

9720. By Mr. Paget'. Bui you want labour for {he canefields ? They might milk a few cows in the off 
season, dairying and the sugar season would not clash very much. 

9721. By the Chairman: But cows warn: milking in the crushing season as well as in the off season ? 
Yes. 

9722. If a man had 5 acres of good land he might grow potatoes and pumpkins, and he might leave his 
wife and family there while he went away to work— Would a scheme like that nork ? That would be a 
good idea. 

9723. How much land have you got altogether ? 240 acres. It is all under cultivation. 

9724. At e there any people in the district who have land that they arc not using ? There are large areas 
of gaod laud lying idle in various place8. 

9725. Dayoti not think it wcmld he a good thiug if these people, endeavoured to gettle men on the land 
and bo provide themselves with labour ? Yes. 

972G. Have the membrra of your association large areas of land ? Some of them. 

9727. You approve of a system of settlement if it can be brought about? Yes. 

Charles Ob awford Smyth, General Commission Agent, examined: 

9728. By t/ie Chairman -. You know what you came here to tell us, so we will just take your evidence in C. C. Smyth 
your own way ? Yes. 

9729. By Mr. Paget : Have you resided many years in Cairns ? No ; not many years, but I have been 7 May, 1906 
travelling up and down the coast for twenty years. I take a great interest in the welfare of Queensland 
generally. 

9730. And the sugar industry iu particular? Not necessarily. Mining is more in my line. But I have 
been amongst it, and have met the sugar people, and I ha ve made a study of the white labour and black 
labour question. 1 have made a careful study of the question. 

9731. By the. Chairman: Well? My idea is that t here are lan<te areas of land held merely for speculative 
purposes. I might be wrong, but that is my idea. I cannot, for the life of me, make out why 
Australians or white people cannot work those areas. 1 ha<e met men in Brisbane who came dowu 
there ta get 011 a spree. ! asked them where they got their money from, and they said from Cairns. 
They said they had been to the Cairns sugar district, and then they came down to Brisbane with a nice 
cheque. Wbat 1 want to point out is, that the people whe make their money liere by virtue of labour should 
be induced, if possible, to reside in the district. 

9732. How would you bring that about ? It will have to be brought about by the owner of the land 
himself, ile will have to be more humanitarian than he is at the present moment. 

9733. By Mr. Paget : The owner of the land ? Yes. If the Government have the land here they 
should devise some scheme whereby a man and his family could come aud reside in the district. With 
all due respect to people's opinions, Cairns is not such a bad place to live in as it is supposed to be. 

9734. You think the provisions of the Special Agricultural Selections Act, which was passed last year, 
could be put into force here ? Yes, I was one of the authors of that Act. 

9735. It would suit in this district? Yes it would. I was one of the authors of that Act. I was going 
down Queen street, iu Brisbane, one day and I saw a lot of idlers I here. There uere some good men 
amongst them, mid I suggested to them, " Why do you not form so-and-so?" We brought the matter 
before the Hon. J. T. Bell, and Mr. Bell brought in a Bill, which was lejected Afterwards Mr. Denhatn 
brought in another Bill and it was passed into law. My idea is this: In the Cairns district we have 
untold wealth from a sugar, timber, aud mineral point uf view. We have got auy amount of unemployed, 
as the chairman will know. We should get these people to come here and bring their families here. They 
could make a good living for their families if we can devise some! scheme whereby they can be put on the 
land at uo cost to themselves. It would bring revenue to the Government at the same time. 

9736. I do not quite follow you, as the money must be found from somewhere^ and you expect the other 
fellow to find it? The Government could find the money. 

9737. How is it to become revenue-praducing to the Government? These people will be clearing the 
Government's land and tky will make money out of selling the timber. There are thousands of acres— 
in fact, millions of acres— here that are no good to the State at the present time, and it would be made 
good land for the State provided the Government devised some scheme whereby the timber could be 
cut and sent away to market, and at the same time they would be clearing the land for settlement. 

9738. By tlie Chairman : Do you think close settlement on the laud will do it ? Yes, close settlement 
is the tlung that will do it. 

9739. Do you thiuk you would get these settlers in Australia r There are auy amount of people willing 
to settle on the land provided they can get the wherewithal to settle there. They should be put there 
without expense to themselves, provided they are reputable beings. Of course, what 1 am talking about 
is a mere political matter. 

9740. By Mr. Paget : We do not want politics? 1 think myself that the mining laws and the land laws 
want a terrible lot of looking into. 

9741. By the Chnirvian : We have nothing to do with that — 9o you think such a scheme as offering a 
man a bit of land — say, from an acre to 5 acres— so that he could build a house on it and bring his wife 
and family here, would be a means of keeping his labour in the district ? If he has got an anchorage 
in that way he will become a good settler. He could settle on some of the land we have behind Cairns. 
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C. C. Smyth. 9742. Bk' Mr. Paget : Do vou know of an/ land within reasonable distance of a sugar-null that could be 
^— made available for surh a purpose ? Friends of mine have told me that they came up here with the 
7 Mar, 1906. idea of taking up sugar lauds. They went to the su!>ar-growers and the growers told them that a. the 
black labour had been stopped they did not know which way to turn, and they would hare to chu ck up 
their bind. But when mv friends wanted to buy that land they asked as high as £d0 an a«re tor it. 
f>7M. I was speaking of Crown lands ? So far as I can hear, the Atherton Scrub is a wonderful place. 
9714 By the Chairman: We can get that information from the Crown lands ranger ? Yes. My idea i 8 
that there are imy amount of people willing to settle in Cairns provided they can get land from the 
GhviTiiment, mid they want that land. . 
971-5. Is there anything else? With regard to the deportation of kanakas, that is outside ot our rotate 
control now. I do not look upon the kanaka as an altogether undesirable m an to have in the country, 
and it appears tint there are many of them who are afmid to go back to their native homes. Cannot 
some island be secured by the Commonwealth so that these kanakas may be put there, and let them make 
a sort of colony of their own ? 

9710. 2h/ Mr.' Mel-son -. All of them ? Thoso who are afraid to go back. 

07 17. There are hundreds «f places where they will be welcomed by settlers iu the islands? But Borne 
of then ! are af mill to go back. 

i)7AH. Tlere arc hundreds of islands colonised and settled on where they are anxious to get hold of the 
kanaka labour ? A lot of them that are civilised are afraid to go back to the islands. 

Joun Mann, M.L.A., examined: 
J. Mann, 9710. By the Chairman: Are you a brother of Mr. Mann who lias already given evidence ? Yes. 
M.L.A. 0750. You know exactly what the scope of our Commission is, and what we want to know? Is there 
anything particular vou want me to go into ? 
7 May, lb06. 9751. The principal'qiiestion is whether there is likely to be a shortage of labour when the kanakas go, 
and il- so, how can we replace that labour? S. far as I can speak of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company, which I grow fur, thev seem to hare the idea that they cuu secure plenty of labour. 
9?5'2. By Mr. Paget- This year? Yes, this year. 

975:3. But what about next year ? 7'hey hare registered all their own cane this year to cut it by white 
labour. 

975 1. By Mr. Nielson: Where do they expect to get the labour ? From the South. 

97.55. Are they taking any steps to get it ? So far as I can learn, they intend to harvest the caue by 
gangs of white 'abour. 

975(5, They huve not commenced recruiting those gangs yet? No; there is no work in the canefields for 
white labour at present. 

9757. There is no danger of any scarcity of labour in the immediate future ? No ; I «Lo not think so. 

9758. That is, if the proper methods are taken to obtain it ? Yes. No effort has been made to obtain 
white l;ibotir. I kuow one area which a farmer gave over to the company. To show that the company 
did uol intend to try white labour, they allowed that Farm to lapse into black labour again, 

9759. By Mr. Paget: I thought they registered their areas? Yes; they have since then. When they 
did this before, they thought they were goiug to upset the federal legislation 

9760 When was this ? It was aliout three years af»o. 

97(il. By Mr. Nielson : Are there many men out of work in the district at the present time ? I believe 
there are a good many I see a good many swagmen knocking about. 

9702. By the Chairman: Cau you suggest any scheme by which the islanders may be deported without 
any inhumanity to them? If a boat was in Cairns harbour, and the " boys" were notified of the fact, I 
beiieve the great ma jority would go back voluntarily. I have never met oue who said he wished to stay 
in Queensland. 

970*3. By Mr. Paget: The difficulty hitherto has been that the islanders cannot get sufficiently quickly to 
the boats, a i:d before they cat get on board they change their minds? I have known "boys" come in 
here, and while wailing for a boat they have exhausted their money, and havebeeu compelled to re-engage 
because they do not like to return home empty-handed. 

9701. By (he Chairman : Have you given any thought to the ijuestion of ihe food supply in the islands ? 
I can only go by what I see iu the Press, and adverse opinions have been expressed on that matter ; but I 
believe that if a crowd were suddenly landed on the islands it is possible there might be a shortage of 
food. But the (Voveriunent Residents could make an appeal to humanity, and we would never see the 
kanaka staire. 

$7(55. Butdo you not think Australia should see that they are not sent to the islauds to run the risk of 
an appeal to humanity— Should they not le either deported so gradually as not to bring about a famine, 
or else be provided with a supply of food when they f/et to the islands ? I believe in giving them a supply 
of food in tin; islands, with white men in charge to aeetliat they do not rush the stores. 
9700. So long as the supplies lasted, would they grow anything'? I would only dole out the supplies in 
case of necessity. 

9707. Canyon tell us anything more tkat vwuld be of assistance to us ? I listened to mv brother's 
evidence, and mine is practically the same; but, owing to my absence in Brisbane, I am not so 
conversant with the subject as I was previously. While T was engaged iu the industrv I fouud nothiug 
in it 1 hat an average white man could not do. I have trashed, cut cane, navvied, wharf -lumped, fenced, 
and ni'med, and during my residence of seventeen years in Cairns I have beeu healthier than ever I was 
• ut of it. 

9708. Are you a married man ? No. 

97G9. y 0u agree with the evidence giveu by your brother? Yes ; I do uot think I can add anything to 
what he said. *" 6 

9770. By Mr. Paget: Ts it your intention to continue growing cane by white labour under the present 
con dn ions V If the Colonial Sugar Refining Company will give me a satisfactory price that is my 
intention. 1 J 

9771. [>i you consider the maintenance of the bonus a necessity t>> enable you to pay the wacre-s you are 
now pa)itig to white men? Yes; or, if the protection is left, it should go to the grower and not to the 
m;i nufacturer. 

9772. You require protection in one form or another ? Yes. 
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9773 By Mr. Nielson: Are there any Crown lands of decent quality available? Not in close proximity 
to the nulls. 

9774. 8*y within forty miles ? There may be at Atherton, which is not forty milea in a direct line, ' 
although it is sixty-eight miles by rail. There may be Crown lands there ten miles from the railway, but < 
they will not grow sugar, although they are good agricultural lands ; and they would require a bit of 
capital, as the scrub is very hard to clear. 

9775. Are large areas held in this district privately, of which no use is being made ? There are large 
areas on the llussell Kiver. I believe they are being held in anticipation of another mill. 

})77(3. By Mr. Paget : But the owuers expect to utilise those lands for the cultivation of cane, if they can 
get a mill ? Yes. 

Assool, a native of Tanna Island, examined : 

9777. By the Chairman : How long have you been in Queensland? Twenty-nine years this year. 

9778. You work now or walk about ? 1 get few jobs, but tlioy only small jobs, aad people frightened to f 
employ me. 7 
977!). You married ? No, 

9780. You got ticket ? No. 

9781- You want to go alonga Tauna ? No. l have been too long in this country, and f no want to go 
back. 

9782. Friend belonging to you in the islands all dead ? Some of them. 

9783. Suppose you no go back to Tanua, what you do — Have you got money in the bank? No; no 
money. 

97s4. If you got no money, and white man no give you job, which way you think you get ki-ki ? If 
I cannot get a job I have to go back to my country. 

978-5. You want to go back to your country? 1 want to stop, but if they send me I will go back. 

9786. By Mr. Pmgei : Do you speak for all of the " boys" cutsi.le? They never say anything to me. 

9787. Bff the Chairman • Some " boys " say that if the Government giv« (hem land to "grow potatoes, i t 
would suit them— Would that do for you ? Yes ; that very good. 

9781. The " boys" at Proserpine and Eockhampton said they would like to be settled altogether on a. 
reserve, where they could grow things for themselves ? That is very good. 

9789. You would like that ? Yes. 

9790. How long would it take you to make a farm and grow ki-ki for one man ? Ten months. 

9791. Ten months from what part of the year — from Easter or Christmas ? Ten months from the time 
I get there. 

9792. You do not want to go back to islands, where you run about without any clothes ? No ; I do not 
want to go there. 

9793. You do not want to give up civilisation ? No. 
9/94 You missionary " boy " ? Yes. 

979.-.. Which mission ? English Church. 

97136 You do not want to go back and become same as wild man ? No. 

9797. By Mr. Paget : You bushman or salt-water man? I belong to salt water. 

9798. You want a job now ? Yes 

9799. You cannot iind a. job ? No. 

9799a. By Mr. Nielson: Yon work alonga sugar? Yes ; if I can (;et 'em. 

9*00. By the Chairman : What for you no get em job? I cannot gc-t em because they register for white 
cane 

9801 By Mr. Nitlttn : Plenty of missionary in Tanna ? Yes. 

9802. Plenty white men too? I been long time in this eouutry. 

9803. Plenty of " boys" in Tanna have got clothes ? Yes. 

9804. Suppose you get job in Tanna, you go back ? Yes. 

Tom Low, Native of Malo Island, examined : 
980.5. B i/ the Chairman : How long you been in Queensland? Fifteen years. 

9806. You married ? No. , 

9807. You work now ? No work. 7 

9808. Why is that ? No find em job. 

9809. What for white man no give em job ? They don't give jobs alonga " boy" now. They only give 
work to white men. 

9810. You got any money ? Yes. 

9811. Little bit ? Yes. 

98L2. In Savings Bank ? Yes, in Savings Bank in Bundaberg. 

9813. You want to go home ? Yes, if ship come here, I go home. 

9814. Suppose ship come to Ivucinda Point, you go there': 1 Yes ; if there is plenty of room I will go. 

9815. Did the other " hoys " tell you to talk for them ? Yes. 
981G. They say they want to go home if ship come ? Yes. 

9817. You want ship to come to Cairns ? Yes ; some " boys " at Hambledon. 

9818. By Mr. Nielson : How many Malayta " boys " stop here ? Plenty. 

9819. They like to go home? Some like to go, and some like to stop. 

982U. Why do they not waut to go ? They have got no money. They spend all their money in tucker. 
9S21. Bytlw Chairman: How much money "boy" want to fill box? "'Boy" want to buy books and 
calico. 

9822. By Mr. Nielson: Bicycle, too? Yes. 

9823. By Mr. Paget : Sewing machine, too? Yes. 

9824. B y the Chairman : How much money do they want for a good box ? £H or £10. 

9825. By Mr. Nielson : £» some fellow ? Yes. 

9826. Where did you work alonga Bundaberg? Mr. Young, at Fairymead 
then me go home and come back again to Fairymead. 

9827. Did Miss Young not tell you she got missionary alonga Malayta no 
Malayta. They can write English and read the Bible. 



Me nine years in Bundaberg, 
J They very quiet now at 
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m Low. Mr. Wilson : This " boy" claftas to huve £M in the bank, a bicycle, aud he has a stock of Bibles. 

. When t last saw hiin he hail £'2 us. worth of Bibles 

7 May, 1906. anamination resumed : 

9S2S. By Mr. Kielson : Mr. Caulfeild stop alonjra Malayta ? Yes. 

9829. By the Chairman : You savee " p:is*ajre " Fiu ? Yes. I go lound there. 

98.30. What sort of place is it? Good grouml there. 

f)S3l. By Mr. Paget : Good fellow ground make garden ? .lust Baine ground as m Queensland. 
9HB2. Much fellow water stop alonga hiin ? Big creek at the back. 

9833 By tlw Chairman : Plenty fever sit down there ? Tod much fever there. No cold— only fever. 
9SH4. All white men get fever first time ? Tw . missionaries get fever and one missionary die. 
983.5. Suppose "boy" stop long time in Queensland and go back, he set fever? Yes. 

9836. Fever only make him sick ? Yes. u Boy" alonga bufdi too wild. One missionary 11 l»oy " teach ha 
bush, and one " boy " been shoot him ami kill him- 

9837. By Mr. Paytt: lie Ki-ki " him ? J believe so. I no see hiin. 

9838. Bij Mr. Niehan : Father belonga you big man in your village? Yes. 

9839. Plenty brothers and sisters stop you ? Yes 

9840. They no want yon to go back? Of course, I go home tiiey very glad. _ 

9811. Your father missionary " boy," too ? He not know anything about missiouary. 

9812. 9o you not think you should go home and teach them ? One missionary teach them now, 
9843. Have you any land there? I have 15 acres at.Malo, near Fiu. 

Foosak, Pacific Islander, examined : 
Foon«h. 934.!, g y f } ie Chairman : What island do you belong to? Guadalcanal 
9815. How long have you been in Queensland ? Eighteen years. 
7 May, 1906. 9846. Bo you want to go home ? I want to go next year. 

9817. Why do you not want t» go this year? 1 have no money. 

9848. How much money do you want to fill box ? I w ant to earn 25s. a week. 

9849. But you want to get box to take home ? I want wages. 

9850. By Mr. Nidson: How much money do you want to earn before you go home? £20. 

9851. Suppose you earn £20 you go home ? Yes. 

9852. By the Chairman : You work now ? No. 

9853. Why? No job. 

9854. Why no job ? They say no more work alonga sugar-caue. 

9855. You think if big fellow master let you work you work ? Yes. 

9850. By Mr. Niel&on: You think you sluuld be paid 23s. a week? I earn 25s. a week this year. 

9857. By Mr. Paget : Master "buy tucker ? Yes. 

9858. Find shirt, and trousers, and tobacco, too ? Yes, anything. 

9859. By the. Chairman -. You want 2.5s. a week and tucker ? Yes. This time I earn more — new law 
you kuow. 

9860. By Mr. N-kls*n : Suppose nobody give you jub, what will you do ? I got little bit money, 
while ago I ha.ve a contract. I work free now. 

9861. You are not a ticket (: boy " ? No ; 1 work at what people give me. 

9862. By tJie Chairman : Are you a missionary " boy '* ? No. 

William Petttgrew Wilson, Assistant Inspecter of Pacific Islanders, examined : 
W. P.Wilson. 986M. By the Chairman : You are Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders ? Yes. 

9861. How long have you been here ? About two mouths. Before coming here I had three and a-half 
7 May, 1906. years' experience in Geraldton. 

9865. Will you give us your evidence in your own way ? You may say that all the Solomon Islanders 
want to »o home. The few isolated cases of boys" from that group who do not want to go home, I find 
from the other " boys," have transgressed against island customs. Nearly all the New Hebrides " boys" 
that I have met have been in Queensland for a considerable time, and have got out of their island methods 
nf living to such an extent that they are afraid to go hack now They give me to understand that they 
cannot adapt themselves to the island conditions after such a lengthy residence in Queensland ; but they 
are willing to go home iu missionary groups. 

9866. By Mr. Niehon: To missionary station.* ? Yes You will find that most of the New Hebrides 
" boys" round the North have married aboriginal gins. When they were married to these 11 boys," tl 
local protector always maie the gin uuderstand that if the " boy" was sent back she would have to 'eo 
the island with him. 6 

9867. By Mr. Paget: Were these people married in the chutvh or by local custom ? Some were marru 
in the church, and some by an authorised justice. I know twenty instances in the Johnstone Kiv 
district. 

9868. They are all legally married ? Some are not. 

9869. But those you speak of are ? Yes. They got frightened of the missionaries, and then went to t.. 
protector and got married. Nearly every islander I have met in the North, with the exception «f a fe< 
New Hebrides men, is anxious to go back at some time. The onlv trouble is that thev want to j 
back with a Little money. The state of the kanaka labour market has been very much against thei 
They have been that long out of work that thoy have used up the little bit of money that they had save 
Lately there has been almost a stream of " boys" withdrawing their Savings Bank money. This is Ma 
and trashing is commencing, and the " boys" used to rely on getting work at this time but now 
cannot get it. 

9870. Owing to what circumstances ? Firstly, because some of the farmers have registered for whil 
cane; and, secondly, because of a departmental regulation that has come up stating that the last employ, 
will have to pay the extra cost of the " boy's " passage to his island above £5 and his coastal pa S *a« 
money to Ihe ship. That extra cost would come heavy on a farmer who only employed a " bov" & 
fire or mx months, j i j j 

9871. By Mr. Nidson : Would not a reduction in uj.ges meet it ? Some of the farmers have not see 
it that way. I have signed on some " boys " at £15, which is the minimum fixed by the department. 
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9872. By the Chairman -. Would t he " boys " rather take that wage than withdraw their Savings Bank^.P.W 
money i borne of them ,vo..)d. J he principal trouble is that the -hip should be brought up here There 

plenty of ■ boys who will go home if the ship is brought up here. 7 May, 

g|73 liy Mr R «/so»: When the F hips leave other ports, do you get timely notice? No; I do uot. 
That is what I would like. J 

9871. By the Chairman : Would you recommend (hat a ship should start loading here and put aboard as 
ma ny as are willing to go? Yes; there would be uo difficulty in getting " boys" to go then, as they 
object to pav the coaxal passage to Bundaberg, and then be shut ont there. 

9875 By Mr. Paget: Have you written to your department to this effect ? I have written to private 
people. 1 wrote to Williams and Brand. I also told the inspector at GeraMton at the time, and I 
mentioned it to Mr. ( I rant _ here, and said that if we could only get a ship here it would be all right. 
9*76. Would it not be advisable, wiih tlie experience you had at Geraldton, for iou to send a written 
memorandum nn tins subject ? I fully intend to do so. I was going to ask particularly for more definite 
intonation about the ships. Tor instance, Mr. T jlliams sends me a wire saving that the "Sydney 
Belle will leiive in a month s time, and nsks, " Can you offer any returns. ?" The " boys" are so fickle- 
ramded that 1 caunol tell just ;i.t ouce whether I shall havv a number or not. 

9877. By Mr. Nielson : 1 f a ship called here, the " b^ys" would all leave ? ' Yes. Thev get a longing to 
g«, and they will go. 

987?. By tlie Chtiirm n ; They should start here, and load, and work down? Yea j that would be a very 
gond way, but ths; traders do not like that. 

9879. We are talking of what is good for the trade and not for the traders ? The people who charter 
the boats have kanaka stores of their own in Maryborough and Bundaberg, and they want to work out 
their own stock. That is one of the reasons why they do not like the ships to start loading up here. 
Auother reason is that if they start loading here the shippers will have to send a man up or appoint an 
agent here. 

98S0. They could easily send up a man as supercargo? Ye<; but they do not like to. I would point 
out that inside a couple of months a lot of these " boys" will he destitute. I was at Atherton the other 
day, and I was told that there were thirty " boys"" emploved there felling scrub. They are illegally 
employed, but J cannot get at them. The "boys" here told me about the others being illegally employed. 

9881. By Mr. Nielson : Why could you not get at them ? Sei-eral of the "boys'" knew me, and as soon 
as they heard the word " Government" they disappeared. The " boys" want to stop there and make 
good money. 

9882. Cannot you put someone else on ? Someone would need tu be sent up specially 

98S3. Have you any power to employ a man? No. I was told that seventeen "boys" went up to 
Scrubby Creek the week before last. 

9884. By Mr. Paget : I suppose that is on the way to the South Sea Islands ? They are determined to 
get work somewhere. 

9885. Is it true that twent y-seven left for the Seymour a week ago? I heard so from some of the "boys." 
988(5. By the Chairman: Where is the Seymour? Between here and Port Douglas. 

9887. Bji Mr. Paget : What work are they going to do ? The Chinamen are starting banana plantations 
thiL're, 

9888. By Mr. Nielson: Are these matters reported to your head office in Brisbane? I told Mr. Grant 
about it this morning. There are other 11 boys" here who are being illegally employed cutting firewood. 
9859. L)o you know the owners of the land where they are working ? No. I only know it is about six 
miles along on the third section of the Mulgrave tram nay 

9890. -Do you not know the place? No I have a lot of work to do here. I am assistant clerk of petty 
sessions, and I have been engaged in I he court. 

9891. By the Chairman : Mr. Purdy, a missionary, gives us a list of eighteen islanders whom he knows 
to be uiarr ed— Do you think if you sent to the Mulgrave and Hambledon that you could get a correct 
list of the number of married islanders ? Yes; but it would take a lot of time. If the police were 
asked they could get it. I would like to make a suggestion how to employ the "boys" while they are 
awaiting deportation. They could be engaged in clearing the Atherton Scrub. 

9892. Is there any land ihere? Yes; near Lake Eacham. The lirst cost in connection with an 
agricultural farm is clearing ihe scrub. The Atherton vcrub country is just as heavy as Queensland 
tropical scrub, and the " boys " could easily be employed there. If a selector gets a few acres of scrub 
down when he is starting, he can get in and can start growing food for pigs. I'ive acres might be 
cleared by the " boys " off each place. Prom what I know the Government will have to feed some 
of these " boys," and they might employ them at that, and get some return for their money. 

9893. By Mr. Paget : You think the Government should utilise tins kanaka labour in the same manner 
that a large number of unemployed have been utilised in the Smith iu the last twelve months? Yes. 
981)4 In connection w ith the so-called public estate improvement fund ? Yes. 

9895. B y the Chairman How fur would the Atherton Si:rub be from the eanegrowing land ? 22 miles. 
The climate is not suitable for canegrowing there. 

98SJ6. But the settlers there could supply the labour for the eanegrowers in the Hambledon and the 
Mulgrave ? There is nothing to prevent them doing work in the sugar districts. 

9897. Would it be a lonely place for their wives and children to live there ? It depends on the number 
in the group. I know one man, named Lennox, who went to Croydon engine-driving, and he left his wife 
and five children living in the scrub. He left them Krmg 6 miles in the scrub. With regard to the 
deportation the sooner a ship can be put on the better. If a ship were put on within a month from now 
to do Port Douglas aud Cairns, the "boys" could come here from Lucinda Point. 

9*98. By Mr. Nielson : Do you think you could fill a vessel with a capacity of 130? You could send 
awav eighty or ninety The "Clansman" ought to be back soon 

9899. by the Choir man: When will the "Lady Norman" be back ? She can do a trip in six ^ weeks. 
With favourable winds she can come across here in six days. By the time she returns, the "boys" will be 
only too ready to go. The thing is to ge a boat before they scatter. They are scattering now. There 
are many farmers in the Atherton district who cauuot make a good living on the small area they have 
cleared, aud they cannot get the scrub down quick enough. If "boys" were pnt on to clear land tor 
them, the cost of clearing might be treated as an advance from the Agricultural Bank. Some farmers 
desire assistance in that way. 
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(Nelson— Mulgrave Central Sugar Mill.) 

THURSDAY, 10 MAY, 1906. 

PhESENT : 

Ma. R. A. RANKING, P.M. {Chaimnmi) | Mr. W. T. TAGET, M.L.A. 

Me. C. F. NIELSON, M.L.A. 

E.EUBEM Smith, A ctiug Sergeant of l'olice, examined : 
R. Smith. 9900, By the Chairman : How long have you been stationed hero? 1 arrived ou the 27th January, j 002, 
^~^j^0~. and 1 have been here since. . , 

M»y,19»6. Are J* u aulin S clrrk of P ett y seS£iioUH ? No i there 18 ao C0Llrt oi V etty se,sl0US here ' 
9902. Do vnu issue relief rations?" Yes. , 

f)9U3. You have an opportunity of knowing what unemployed are about from time to tune.'' Yes. 
9001.. Do >ou communicate with the Government Labour' Bureau? No. 
W.1Q5 At the present lime what is the stale of the labour market as regards unemployed in this district ? 
Durin}; the last two months there havel).ceu far more men unemployed about here than ever I ?an before. 
990(i. Bp Mr. Paget: You mean white men ? Yew ; white men. 

9907. By the Chairman : Can y •uform an estimate of the numbers ? It is dith'eult to form an estimate, 
as they come and go and just pass through the town. 

9908. They do not camp round the town ? Sometimes. 

9009. Do the men passing through apply to you for relief ? Very few" of them apply for relief. 
9910. Would you say what the average is per ■ueek ? I should say eight or ten. 
99J1. Are they going inland? Most of them seem to be making for Geraldton. Sometimes there are 
more and sometimes less 

9912. Are the;e any men capped about the toun just now? Very few. 
95)13. What class of men are they as regards temperance ; havo you any trouble with them ? There arc 
s»iae drunkards and some otherwise amongst them. 

9914, By Mr. Niehon: Do the bulk of them appear to be honest working men? I should say 80 per 
cent, would be what \ou would call good working men. 

9ni.">. By Mr. Paget : A large number of men are employed in the mill in the crushing season? Yes. 
991(5. How do they strike you as regards temperance and general sobriety? I have worked on the 
railways myself, and I have done police chny ou the railways, and 1 consider the men here ; 
temperate lhaii ordinary navvies. I have very little trouble with them in a police capacity. 
DO 1 7. By /he Chairman : Are there many of the loafing class amongst them? 1 have not seen many of 
them. 

9918. Not an undue proportion ? No ; but they are everywhere, just the same as they are among 
shearers and other classes. 

991!). By Mr. Pr/jet: Can you form an estimate of the number of unemployed who have been camped 
here w il bin the last two months, or since the last crushing season? IV o. They are are so irregular. 
They come one day, and nest day they go to Gerahlton. '1 lieu they come back again and go to Wolfram. 
Tliey come here and go round the farms, and if they cannot get work they are off again. They do not 
make a practice of camping. 

9920. By Mr. Niehon : The mill here has been advertising for men for some time past in various 
newspapers ? Yes 

9921. Ilave many men been put on as a result of those advertisements ? I do not know of any who 
have been put on. 

9922. Hiive many applied to be put on? Several men told me that thej' came here in consequence 
of tlie advertisement, and they could not get work. 

9923. By the Chairman: Recently? Yes. 
9921 . Did they give any reason to show you win they could not be employed ? No ; they just said that 
they could not get a job. 

0925. Did they strike you as being men who were worth employing? A large percentage of them did. 
!)92(i. By M r. N ietion : Gun you give any ide^ i,f the manlier of men about here just now ? No ; 1 have 
not been about the town much lately. I have been in the outside district for the last few da.vs. 

9927. Can you tell us if there lias been a surplus of men her* during the crushing season?" I think so. 
I never heard any complaint about the absence of labour. 

9928. By the Chairman: Does the mill employ kanakas at all ? Not about the mill. 

9929. 1 i live they gangs for cutting ? Yes. They have had a number of kanakas and a good few Hindoos 
employed in the last couple of season*. 

9930. Bi/ Mr. 1'agcl : Do you collect statistics regarding the registration of whitedahour-.rrown cane for 
the Customs ? Yea. 

9931. A much greater area lias been registered this year than has hitherto been registered ? I know the 
urea registered this year is very considerable, but I cannot tell vou how much I think half the land in 
the district is registered for bounty. A lot of it was registered owing to the concession granted 
by the C ustoms Department up till the 21st Janunry of this year. 

9932. So there will be a considerable number more' white men required this year than what there have 
been m other years? Yes. 

993 I. Bi, Mr. JNiehon : Have you any idea of how many men worked here last season cutting caue? 
1 cannot tell vou that. 

993 1. Can you tell me whether the charges of drunkenness dui-ing the crushing season were very great ? 

°- [ne millhands and the caneeutters are a little above the average, so tar as I can see But, there are 
a lot ot loafers and drunkards who come up here who do not work at all 

9935. By the Ok>«r,mn: Out in the Western country there is alwaja a proportion of loafers with every 
mob ? It is just the same here. J 
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9936. They are fellows who do not come to work, but come to live on the others ? Yes I would like «• Smith. 

to mention that with regard to the cane gang here I have had no occasion to interfere with anv of tliem / > 

MDce they started. - l0 M igog 

9937. Are tliey white men ? Yes. 

9935. By Mr. Niehon: How many are there? Eighteen or twenty 
90*). By the Chairman : Are they here now? They are mostly residenta 
9940. And all respectuble men ? Yes. 

Mil. Are there many married men living here? Not very many. 

9942. Are you a married man ? Yes. 

9943. Any family? Yes. 

9944. Has your wife good health? Yes, mid I have thre* children who will compare with anythiug in 
Queensland. I havtf a boy twelve years of age who weighs 7 at. 12 lb. .My own health is as good 
Lere as ever it wus in \ iwtona, where I was born. 

994.3. By Mr .Nielson: Do white residents, and particularly womtn and children, enjoy good health? 
Yes. The birth rate is increasing considerably of late. 
994 1 !. By the Chairman: U the death rate anything exceptional ? So. 

99V7. Do you know whether y„uug giidi* have fairly g (> od health? Yes, We have better health here 
than we had in Cairn-, where I lived for nearly two years. My health -was not to,, good there. The 
climate here is I'onsideralily better. 

9948. By Mr. Nielson : Do you think there will be a sufficient number of white men in th« district or 
likely to come here for the next harvesting season? '['h:it is rather a Ivird thing for me to say; but if 
the men who have been pa.ssiug through the district were employed during the shick season at a low rate 
of wages, there would be sufficient labour available. 

9949. By the Chairman: Do you think men would take a low rate of wages? I think so. A lot of them 
took rations from me. 

9950. By Mr. Nielson: Is any trashing done here? I do not think auyouc who is registered for the 
bounty has had his cant 1 trashed. 

99.31. Is it u t ual in this district to trash ? It was in the past when they were u-dng black labour. 

9952. Are there many kanakas here at preseut? There were six weeks :ipo ; but there do not appear to 
be too many about now. I think most of them have ck-ared out to Geraldtou and Atherfcou. 

9953. By the Chairman : There is no cane grown at Atherton ? No. 
99-54. Will tbey be working up there ? I have heard that they are illegally employed. 

Heim Nivkn, Cane Farmer and Labourer, examined : 

99.35 By the Chairman: 'What are you ? I am managing for my mother just now, and I am following H. Ni 
ordinary labouring work. J have only started this year. 

395Ei. What is the area, of the farm yon are managing? 100 oid acres. 10 May, 

9957. Is ther* much of it under caue r Only about 20 acres. 
99.39. Was any cut hint year ? Y es. 

9^59. How much ? Wo have only receutly leased it. It was cut lust year by Mrs. MSller. 
9900. Do you lease it on a royalty ? No ; it is leased as a block. 

!.9(>l. How long h;tve you been working among c.me ? Ever since cane was registered. Mr Petersen 
was the first to register at Hambtedon in 1902, an I I ha,d charge of the gang. 

9962. Have you doue all descriptions of cane work ? Fes. 

9963. Have you done any chipping? Ytss. I did four or iire months' chippiug recently. 
996A. Have you done any chipping in any other parr of the country ? Not a great lot. I have been 
here about fifteen years. 

996.3. Have you found it specially laborious work? No. It is not so hard as navvy iug work in a 
cutting, or shovelling muck or ballast. Cauecutting ia easy. The loading is a bit tiresome, as you have 
to go backwards and forwards over the trash. 

9906 But it does not take as much out of you as navvyingr Not if you work the same hours, but you 
generally work ten hours a day at cauecutting. 

9967. Is there any reason why a man should not do farm work all ths year round ? He can io it easily 
enough, but he cannot always get ir. 

996.1 Have you had fairly good health? Yes Most of the men who have worked with us in the 
gan's have; always been healthy enough. 

9!Hi9. Is this a climate in which an average healthy ma u can do hard work ? Most certaioly it in. I have 
worked in the hottest weather in the hottest jobs— filling ballast and working in railway cuttings— and 
lam only a weak little morsel. 

9970. Are you a sober man ? Yes. I hav« a drink occasionally, but 1 liave never been intoxicated in 
my life. 

9971. Will the fact that a man is temperate or intemperate have any effect mi his health ? It may 
liave, but 1 have seen any amount of men who take intoxicants who are just as healthy as I am. They may 
«'anta day or two off to recruit, after a bit of a hooze. 

9972. Are you a married man ? No. 

9973. Have you ;my brothers or sUers ? Two younger brothers are with me on the farm. My two 
elder sisters are m.imed, and the youngest is at school. 

997h Do they eujov good health ? Fairly good health. We (hid the Milium- very healthy. 

9975. Do you kinwi thai people have written to the Press describing the eliui tte as most unhealthy ? 
Ihat U not true. It is a splendid climate. Lord Hopetoun, the first Governor- Geueral of the Coinm m- 
wealth, said ho never had better health than he enjoyed in the district. I would like to make some 
complaints with regard to the number of unemployed." there are a tremendous number of uuemployed, 
and work that ought to be given to them in the slack seasou is given to blacks, and gangs are also being 
signed on down South. They are advertising in the South for men. 

9976. By Mr. Paget : Where an; they advertising ? I have seen through the columns of the Worker 
that one of the directors of the Mossinan mill wired down for men to be seut there- 
<aJ7. That matter was thrashed out at the Mosstnan ? Yes. 
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H. Niven. 0078. We are in the Mulgrave now— Are there a Lumber of unemployed here ? Yes : a lot catue in last 
n week with their swags. 

10 May, 19»t>. 90"!). By the Chairman: Krotn which direction ? The majority of them came from oyer the range. 

0070a. From the mining districts ? Yes; they were lured'here by the advertisement iu the paper.. 
95)80. Is it appearing now? Yes ; there is a standing advertisement in the Trinity Times saying that 
labour i< wanted, yet when local men make application for a job, they are told that sufficient men have 
hem etmagrd 

9081. By Mr. Nielson: And there is a standing advertisement iu the paper asking tor more? Yes-, I 
saw it there last week. 

0982. And you object to it? Yes ; there id a certain amount of work here that can be given to white 
labour, but it is sublet to Japs und kanakas and Hindoos. It' we \tant, to encourage the white man 
to come hero, he should be given all these job^; aud when Japs and lliudoos are put on in preference it 
gives the place a bad name. 

9983. By tlie Chairman: Then the persons interested in keeping white labour iu the district should, as 
far as possible, give all their work to white labour? Certainly they should. All that work can be done 
bv white mm. The woodcutting can be done hy white men. 

9984. Perhaps they have a large stock of wood in hand? No ; at the present time Japs are cutting wood 
for them. With regard to the deportatiou of the kanakas, I would like to point out that the officials are 
telling the kanakas who art' married that they eaimotgo back home. Que kanaka married to an aboriginal 
woman, aud one or two others U was in conversation with, t>dd me that. I asked them if they were 
going home to their islands, and they said they were not allowed to go back, as they had got wives aud 
children 

0985. By Mr. Paget : What olicials are you alluding to ? I cannot tell you. I asked the kanakas, 
" Who told you that?'' and they said, " Government." Tney always mean the officials when they say 
"Government." They refer to the officials that they do business with. 

9986. By the Chairman: Are there many kanakas leasing hind here for canegrowing? I do not know 
of any. There are Hindoos who lea*e land along the line. They are nor canegrowing, but are cultivating 
oth r erops, and they have the kanaka* engaged picking peanuts for them. 

9987. Would it be advantageous to emp'oy the men at trashing in the meantime — that is, the men who 
will be required by ;ind by iu the crushing ? They always are employed for the trashing. Those who 
luwe registered for the bonus always employ white men for the trashing. 

!)5)8S. Then why are they not employed now ? They may huve more men than they require. A few can 
do the trashing and pull all the rough leaves off. Trashing is the most disagreeable part in the cutting of 
can«>. 

5)989. Is it a fact that the unemployed will not take up the trashing ? There may he some, but there are 
always plenty who will do it, provided they get sufficient wages. 
9990. Is trashing not generally clone by contract ? Yen. 
00SJI . W lu.it is it worth? £1 an acre is little enough for :my trashing, though 17 8 . 6d. an acre i 8 
noun tiim s paid The prices paid run up to about £ I an acre. 

UdlY.l A good deal would depend on the weight of the crop ? Yes ; and if the crop is standing up you 
can cut it much more easily thau if it is lying down. A crop that has been blown down is much more 
trouble to cut. 

5)993. By \l r. Niehnn : Is there less trashing being done here this year thau formerl y ? I have been away 
fi'i'im here for some time. 

995)4 B<i the Chairnvm : Is there any Crown land about here that people would be likely to take up il 
they could get it ? _ There is very little but what is taken up. It is practically all taken up. There an 
acres and acres of land between here and Geraldton which is in private hands, and yet none of it i: 
cult iv.i ted. 

!)5>9.j. Is it good land ? It is standing virgin scrub. In the Tiussell River district the Government took 
over some land, cut it up, and leased it out. 

5)990. We have had it suggested to us that men might be settled on comparatively small areas to make r 
home there so that their labour would be available in the district? Yes. 
5)5)97. Is there any 1 md in this district that would be available for such a purpose aa that? There is none 
held by the Crown. 1 

5)5)5)8. Within It) miles of here? There is none even within 20 miles. The only laud that I know of 
Hint has not been taken up here is a camping reserve which has been cut up into blocks of 7 acres, but 
none of the blocks havo been taken up. 

95)99 lis there much there? I do not suppose there will be a couple of hundred acres altogether, 
there, is that much. & 

10000. By Mr. Paget : How long ago was it surveyed ? Last year or the year before. It is under the 
control of tho shiro council. 

10001. By the Chairman: The shire coiiucil divided it tip? \ . the Government. Comparatively 
Bpt-akiiig, there is very little land there, and it would not settle many men 

101)02. It would settle thirty families? It might settle that many. The men from Atherton have 
spoken about eomnig down here to work. 

100»;1. How far is it from here to the Atherton Scrub? :J0 miles. 
10004. Is there a road there ? There is a track for packhorses. 

101*5. la all the land there opened to selection yet ? There are surveyors up there now. But that is 
nearly 40 miles from hero. ' 1 a 

nearer ^ ^ **** ^ !and ** Lake Kachau,? 1 io uot kuow - Jt may be 6 or 8 mile* 

10007. By the Chairman: Would it be too far for a man to leave his family at Lake Eacham and come 
here to work ? I would eave my family there if 1 had to do it, but a man does not careTbouf go,W 
away and leaving .his family. A man likes to be m.h hi* family, and doe.s not care about ieaviuVthein "2 
the scrub m bout the facilities for getting fo„d. We settled list i, the Mulgrave Scrub and there we re 
no Otbei -sett "s w.thn, « or 4 miles of us aud the mill ,h, lt down eighteen months after we settled. We 
wi n tin re rm nve or six years before another settler came. 

10008. Y«u lived through it all right ? Yes. 

1«009. And many men have lived through worse than that ? Yes. 
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G-eobce Milbot, General Labourer, examined : C 

10010. By the Chairman : Are you a permanent resident here or a stranger? I have been here for three f~ 
years now. 10 

10011. What are you working at at present? I am not doing anything just now. 

10012. Is it your own will or because you can get nothing to do? I do not choose to do the work offering 
here. I might have been abl« to get it if I accepted a day here an* a day there, but I did uot choose to 
do it. 

10013. Have you a family livi ng here ? Tes. 

10014. "What 'family have you 3 One child 

10015. Have your wife and child been here for three years ? Tes. 

1001G. It is apparently because you cannot get a permanent job that you are unemployed ? If I could 
get anything that would last me a few weeks I would take it. 

10017. Tou will not take a j«b for a day here and there? No. I would uot take a permanent job on 
the wages they are olf eriug. 

10018. What are the wnges? 25a. a week and rations. 

10#19 Tou can get that anywhere? No. Some pay £t and some £1 2s. Orl. a vieek. It is not weekly 
wages, because they only pay Is. 2i. a day. 

10020. By Mr. Paget: Can you plough ? [cannot call myself a ploughman. Whatever ploughing I 
did was at home ; hut 1 could nut call myself a ploughman. 

10021. By the Chairman : Do you farm land yourself ? I come from the Darling Downs. I was born 
there. 

10022. Do you prefer this climate to the Downs climate ? If 1 could get work here it would b« 
all right. Of course if I went over the range looking for work, and 1 got it, my wife would be left here, 
and she would get what she wanted to eat. 

10023. But you do not chose to leave her in that position ? No. 

10024. Have you tried to get a job at cane trashing ? No. They do uot pay anything for it. 

10025. "What do they pay for trashing cane? They have not filed any pi-ice yet, but the price at 
the Mossman is 14s. per acre ; but there are hundreds of acres of which you could not trash one acre 
a week. 

10026. By Mr. Paget: The Mossman people told us that their price is 17s. Gd. an acre? Well, one man 
proposes to pay 14s. au acre. 

10027- By the Chairman : Is there much unemployed labour about here at present ? I do uot think 
there is. 

10028. By Mr. Paget: Are you appearing as a representative of the Sugar Workers' Union? I am. 

10029. Are you the secretary ? Tes. 

10030. By the Chairman: 1 suppose you ha.ve a salary as secretary? No. At present 1 shoot a few 
wallabies to kuock out a bit of tucker for myself. That is all 1 have clone since we finished cutting in 
the first week in November. 

10031. Do you think there will be auy scarcity of labour next season ? No ; but the cry of the employers 
is that there will be. 

10032. Tou eipect men will come for the crushing season ? Hundreds of men have passed through the 
district within the last couple of months to my knowledge. They came with the intention of getting a 
bit of work in the slack season. There has been an advertisement in the papers for canecutters for 
months. 

10033. When they came here the mill would not engage them ? No. 

10034. Why did the mill not offer them any temporary work ? I could not say ; but when I approached 
Mr. Davids he informed me that he could not offer me anything, as he was full-handed. 

10035. By Mr. Paget: Are you secretary of the local branch of the uuion or of the Cairns branch? 
This is the headquarters of the Cairns branch. 

100-36. How many fmaueial members ha^e you in the union ? About 400. 

10037. By Mr. Niel&on : Do you think that your position a* secretary of the union has any influence in 
preventing you gettiug a job? I do think so. Before 1 was secretary I was always a staunch 
supporter of fair w;igcs, and I think I was practically boycotted. I put in a tender for cutting firewood 
which was not accepted. I approached Mr. Davids, thinking 1 might work with the contractor. The 
meeting of directors took place on the Monday night, and on the Wednftaday when 1 saw Mr. Davids he 
told me he could not let me : kuow who got the contract ; but the next day 1 saw that a gang of Hindoos 
was sent out to the man who got the contract. 

1003S. By Mr. Paget : Was it a white man who got the contract ? Tes, a fanner at Aloomba. 

10039. Did he engage the Hindoos himself ? Tes. 

10040. By Mr. IPielson : What were they doing previously ? I do not know. Of course they had been 
cutting cane during the season, but I think they were idle at the time. 

10011. How isoffse;ison work, such as firewotd cutting, done? I think white men have supplied about 
000 cords this year, and the blacks and Japanese have supplied about 2,000 cords. 

10012. By Mr. Paget : Are the blacks and Japanese permanently in the employment of the mill 
com pany ? No. 

10043. They are simply contractors? No; like myself , they are walking about, and they are employed 
by the contractors. 

10044. By the Chairman : What was the difference between the price at which you ttndm'd and the price 
at which these coloured men cut the firewood ? The Hindoos have been loading firewood that kanakas 
cut last slack season ? 

100-1-5. What did you tender at ? There were two different prices. I proposed to deliver wood on trucks 
on the tramliue for 12s. 9d. per cord, provided they supplied me with sufficient portable line, or 14s. 9d. 
in the yard. 

10046. Do you know the price of the successful tenderer ? I think it was 12s. 9d delivered in the yard. 

10047. Wa< it your intention to do the work with white labour ? Tes. Of course 1 would not have 
been employing much labour, as 1 was only tendering for 1,000 cords. I intended to put on white men 
by contract. Some of the wood which has been delivered at 12s. 9d. a cord was cut by white labour. 
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G. Milroy. 10018. By Mr. Nielson: Are the members of your union men who have followed work in the Cairns 
, — — s district? They have all worked in the district. !««,„„ 
WmT)O906. 100M). Do jou expect the majority of them to turn up for the u«t season ? I do not. They hare no 
encouragement. I do nit suppose T shall be here myself. I am proposing to send my wife Ittuth next 
Wednesday, and 1 am going «ver the range. 

10000. What do you mean when you r ay that they have no encouragement to turn up ? The price tor 
cut tin- has been re duced. I reckon it is a reduction. We got equal to 4s. 9d. a ton for cutting and 
loading last year in a gond crop of slightly more than the mill average of 1/ tons. Most of that cane we 
would have Wen cult i tig for 3s. Kd this year. 

10 'til Jiu Mr. Paget : Is that the price they are offering as ag.miat is. <>d, ? Not actunlly. Most otthe 
cane we would We cut for 3s. Gd 5 but we got J,*. Od. all round. It was 6s. a ton to cut trash, and load. 
10059 Von think trashing is worth about Is. to Is. 3d. a ton ? It comes to about Is. dd. a ton. 
10053. fly the Chairman : You t.ld us that there were not many unemployed white men at present ; you 
also said that you thiuk there will not be any scarcity of labour in the future; and yet you say that the 
mm will all go a»uy ? There are too many men knocking about the country who will take their place. 
10051 We cannot hear of ihem? It is only three weeks last Satur lay night since there was a dance in 
this hall. Although I know nearly every man living in the district, there were more strangers present 
than men I knew; but they are not here" now- they h ive gone again. 

1U053. By Mr. Niehon : Do y»u think they will come hack i V aiu v lien the crushing season starts t Some 
of them mav. 

1005(5. Where are the members of your union now ? Some of them are over the range, some are m 
Bundaberg, and others are at Charters Towers and Kavenswood. 

10057. Are they all working? Most of those whose whereabouts I know a'e working. 
10058 Hav e they any intention of comimg back ? Two of them have written saying they intend to come 
back. One of them was the secretary of the union during the last crushing, and he proposed to bring 
eleven «f his frieuds from Queanbeyan, in New .Smith Wales, with him I wrote back that there were 
any amount of chances of getting work, but since then 1 have seen any number of men knocking about. 
However, it is too late now to let him know, because th f y are on the road. 

10039. By Mr. Paget : You know there is a large number of kanakas who may be deported nest year ; 
do you think there are sufficient men knocking about to fill their places ? 1 do not think so, unless the 
farmers alter their prices. Single men who can get away do not intend to come back, because the work 
is not remunerative. 1 would not have been here al ter the iirst year if I could have got away. 
10000. Do you think there is sufficient labour arailahle, provided sufficient inducements are offered? 
I do. 

lOiJOl. It is estimated there will be between 5,000 and (5,000 kanakas in Queensland at the end of the 
ytiMV how many white men would be required to take their places? 1 hare no experience of the 
kanaka. They tell me tha,t he is a better man thin the white man, but I 4a not think that. I think 
4,000 white men will be sufficient to fill the place of 0,000 kanakas 

1.00G2. Do you think there will be that number available, over and above the number of white men now 
employed in the industry ? Yes, unless something unforeseen occurs to take them away, such as the 
discovery of a new mining field. I have travelled over a big portion of Queensland, and a good deal of 
New South Wales, and 1 have always found a lot of unemployed. 

10003. Do you mean real working men, and not men who do not want work? I mean honest, hard- 
working men. 

10061. Do you think the stamp of men coming into this district is improving ? I landed here three years 
ago last April. The class of labour that came here the first year I was here were as good a* the men who 
come here now. I dropped into work as soon as I came here and did not have much time to look round. 
The men wdio follow the mill i\ork follow it all the year round. The nieu who come to cut cane c«me 
from the mining districts, and those I saw were as good as the men who come here now. 
10005. By Mr. Niehon: You do not think there is much difference between them? No. 
10060. Have the numbers of men iucreased y r early since you have been here ? Y es, they have. 
10067. By Mr. Paget : Thar might be the result of the bonus ? More farmers h ive registered, and there 
i« more white labour. With regard to the men improving, there are some men who are utterly useless to 
the sugar industry or any other industry. They remain here, and the good men who come along cat not 
get anything to do, and they go somewhere else. They talk about these men here being unreliable, and 
there is no doubt thty are. A Lt of them loaf about during the crushing sensor, and do slae-k season 
work. 

10008. Prom wh.it cause are they unreliable? Drink, principally. 1 know some of them, and they are 
good working men when they are sober. 

10060. By Mr. Fielson: I have seen the rules of your union — You have no provision for expelling a 
member ? We have a ruin under which we cao prevent (he issue of a ticket to any nan. 
10()7U. Bui can you expel a member ? No. 

10071. Would you not favour a rule to both refuse admission to a worker and subject him to expulsion 
if he is an unreliable worker by reason of intemperance ? I think we shall eventually have to do that. 

10072. You should do it immediately? There are other things that we want to get done first, and which 
are of a ureal deal more importance, so we cannot do it immediately. The men seem to be ver'v backward 
here. For instance, the mill mm are frightened of getting the sack if they identify themselves with the 
union in any way. They join the union, but they do not come to the meetings because they are afraid of 
losing their billets. The result is that our meetings lapse for want of a quorum. The whole business of 
the union is loft for about five or six men to do, and it is a big thing- for five or six men to voice the 
opinions of hundreds 

10073. Do you hold the same view that I do in this respect: that it would be to the benefit of the »enuine 
sober worker if the intemperate member was not admitted to the union, or if he were expelled from die 
utitou ou becoming intemperate after he joined? I do agree with that for this reason : that we could say 
to the farmer.*, " If you jret men with the union ticket you will find they are reliable men." The f trim ra 
would see that, and would only employ union meu. If a man showed his union ticket he would get 
employment, and in that way the farmers would be supporting the union. I would like to point out 
that I never saw sugar-cane growing until I came here, and after the first week I could cut as much cane 
aB I Can now. 
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100/4. By Mr. Paget : It has been suggested to ua that it might be a good thing if there were a system G - Milroy. 

of discharge* adupted in connection with the sugar industry, in the same nay as in the pastoral industry? r — — — \ 

That would come hard on me at llie present time. 10 May, 1906. 

10075. By the Chairman: Rut do you not think a discharge from your last employer would be a good thing 

to have? If they are inclined to boycott me, what sort of a discharge would they give me? 

10070. By Mr. Paget : It has been suggested that it would be a good thing for employees ? I do not 

favour it 

10077. By Mr. Nielson: You think the union ticket should be the guarantee ? Yes; t he union ticket 
should be llie reference, 

1007s. By the Chairman: Are there any other points you would like to toucli on? Iam in favour 
of the eug;ir-grow< ra forming an association to meet and confer with the Sugfir Workers' Union. 
10071). By Mr. Nielson : Arc not all the farmers here practically members of the local Farmers' Association ? 
I do not know. 

10080. Has the. branch of your union nifi.de any endeavour to approach the association in any way ? No. 
We are trying to g^t the Mackny branch to join us so xluit we can confer amongst ourselves as to what 
we think is a hiir rate. Then we shall be able to approach the Farmers' Association; but we cannot do it 
without first meeting the Mackay branch of tin* union. 

100S1. By Mr. Paget: The mutter of rates lias been practically tin ashed out by the sugar-growers «f 

Mackay through their association and the sugar workers of Maukaj ? We will not be satisfied as easily 

as they are. I would be sorry to cut cane for 30s. a week. 1 value my labour more than that. 

100^2. By the Chairman : If 30s. a week is good enough for another white mtm, is it not good enough 

for you? I do uot kuow whether it is good enough for another man. I do not think it is. 

100S3. Are there any other points you wish to bring out ? Yes : are you not trying to set over the 

d.fticulty of the labour? 

19084. We want lo devise a scheme by which labour can be attracted to and kept in the district ? Well, 
to do tba.t they want to pay them better wages. The irst attraction is good wages. 

19085. How will you keep them here when you get them ? That is a bigger ^ue?tion. I think the 
establishment of homesteads over the range would do it. 

10086 Do you know the country ? No. 

199 , >7. Mr. Niven says there are no Crown lands over there? I was referring to the land at Atherton. 
100S8. You think the establishment of homesteads in the neighbourhood of Atherton would solve it? 
Yes; married men could settle ther«! and go in for dairying. 

19080. And would they cmne lie re and work in the eauefields in the crushing se:i'»n ? Yea. 
10990. What size would the homestead* be? 100 acres. 

10091. By Mr. Nielson: '.Portst iand? Yes. If they got scrub land where tht>y could grow foilder for their 
c»ws, much less than that would do. Thf.y would work on their own places in the slack season, and come 
acid work here in the crushing season. All t he shearing on the Darling Downs was done by the farmers 
who were settled on little homesteads in that way, and the- :;ame thing would apply here. It is only a 
day's ride from Atherton down here. Then, again, there are men who can grow sugar-cane on their own 
land. Then* are any amount of farmers round here who have laud that is suitable fur s ttling on. 
10992. By the Chairman: But you cannot make the farmers sell their land ? But they want the men. 
10093. And you think it would be to their interests to lease the land to the v\orlters ? Yes. They say 
the sugar industry is ruined through the advent of the white men, and they should not value their land 
at such a great deal when •tliera want to get some of it. 

10094* Do you think it is a disadvantage to them to keep their landlocked up and not utilised? I do. 
I know lots of farmers who have hundreds of acres, and some of their land is practically neglected. 
1909-3. Could such a farmer not lease 20 or 30 acres of his land to another man ? Tes ; but they want 
too much. I know a man who is paying £G an acre on grubbed land. Then he has to break it up and plant 
it and pay 2s. a ton royalty. 

101)00. By Mr. Paget : Does the royalty go towards the purchasing price ? No. I do not know that, he 
has more than a three years' lease, though he may have the right of renewal; but he c annot afford to pay 
£6 au acre The fanners are asking too much for their land, and that is why there is not much being 
sold. 

19997. By the Chairman : Is there anything else you wish to speak about ? If the men in the mill want 
a uight's dancing they have to come to this hall They are just beside the hotel, and eveutually they get 
too much drink. 

1909S. Is there a rending-rooin in connection with the mill? Tittle is one just the other side of the 
"puh." 

10099. Do you think it would be a gtod thing for the mill company to have one in .-'i n- with their 
own premises? Yes; and a hall, too. A lot of youDg fellows working in the mills like a bit of 
dancing. 

10 1 00. Would that help to keep the men sober and more contented ? I think it would a little. Then I 
think the mm should be paid in cash instead of by cht-^ue, and if some facilities were given for them to 
bank money it would be an improv< merit. 

10101. By Mr. Paget: Is ther> no savings bank here? No. 

luU>2. By the Chairman : Do you think there should be a branch opened here on pay-days ? les. It 
an officer came out from Cairns to receive deposits on pay day it would be a good thing. J know plenty 
of men wlM.se intentions when they pet their money is to save. If they were paid m cash they could 
purc hase what they required and bauk the rest, but when they are paid by cheque they have to go to the 
publican to change it. 

101 03. Is there no storekeeper here ? He may not have sufficient money, but the publicans always 

19104. Have vou ;tny suggestions to make with regard to the deportation of the kanaka? With regard 
to the proposal (hat has been made to employ "them in clearing Government land, why could. not the 
surplus white men clear it ? 

MlU5 By Mr. Paget : If the kauakas have to be deported next year, they must be dependent upon 
somebody ior some time, as 5,000 or G.OOO canuot be put on board a couple of bteamers and sent away 
on 1st January nest ? Look at the number of employers who depended on the kanakas. Let the 
kanakas be dependent on them now. 
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G. Milrojr. , 0106 By Mr . Nielson: Is the Labour Bureau much availed of? I never knew there was one. 

, 10107. Bo you think that a bureau, systematically arranged, would be of service to white workers . 1 

10 May, 1906. think it would be of great assistance. Tt wouid probably prevent men runniug about trom place to 
place if they registered at a bureau. 

Hejtet Mekz, Cane Farmer, examined : 
H. MeK. 10108. By tlx Chairman : What are you ? A cane farmer. 

10109. What is the area of your farm? 130 acres. 
lOMaj, 1906. 10110. How much is under cane? 110 acres. 

1011 1 . What area did vou cut last year ? 96 acres. 

.11.0. 1 2 Did you cut it by contract or day labou r ? The mill cut it with black labour. 
101 13. Are you registered now ? No. I have to plough everything out, and I intend to register as soon 
as I replant. 

1»114. Are you using any white labour? Oily for ploughing. 

10115. What do you pav vour ploughmen ? 25s. a week, nod found. 

101)6. Have you any difficult v in getting men at that rate? None whatever. 

1011.7. Have you nny experience of employing white men in this district? I never employed any myself 
10118. How long have you been in the district? Ten years. 

10110. II ave you done hard work here ? Yes, very hard work. 

10120. Have you ever worked in any other disti-ict in Queensland? Yes ; I have worked in the Western 
eountrv. 

10121. " At what sort of work ? Woolpressing, feneiu-;, and contract work generally. 

10122. Is it much harier to work here ihan there ? I do not fi nd it harder. I see no difference. 
1012:}. Have you fairly good health here ? Yes. 

10124. Are you mar ied or single ? Single. 

10125. Do you live near the road ? I am close to it. 

10126. Are there many unemployed looking for work at the present time ? Not many about the part of 
the road where I live. There are not many settlers there. 

10127. Is it a main road ? Yes ; but it does not lend to any big settlement. 

10128. Do you anticipate any difficulty in connection with white labour next crushing season ? I do. 
10120. By Mr. Nielson: Why? For different reasons. As soon as the crushing commences men will 
be required everywhere ; and when the crushing season comes on it is also the shearing season, while the 
wheat harvesting is hIbo on, anri there will be a demand for labour in every direction, whereas now we 
hav« the slackest season. A large number of people are under the impression that they can get work a.t 
any season of the year in a sug.T-jnill. It they cannot get work they think the farmers will not put 
them on. It ought to \e understood that from February up till the commencement of the crushing 
season there is alr*«st no work to be done. The wet season comes on, and you know what it means to 
chip or plough in such a wet season as we have'. There is very little profitable work during that season. 
Hambledon wants 200 men and Mulgrave wants 180 men. In the crushing season the planting, chipping, 
and general work goes on sll at once with some of the farmers, and there will be a shortness of labour, in 
my opinion. 

10130. When do you plant here ? We start in June, and continue till September and October. 

10131. Cannot you arrange to plant in the slack season ? No. The heavy wet season pre ents that, as it 
makes a heavy uiud bed of the field. 

10132. Have you not any means of letting the people know that your crushing season does not start till 
June ? They ought to know that. There have been a lot of statements made about this mill, but it is all 
misrepresentation. This mill of which T am a director, advertised for men to come here in the crushing 
season, hut they come flocking here two or three months before the crushing starts. 

10133. But you do not give them any date— You just say the men are wanted? We sav that we want 
them when the crushing season starts. 

10134. Hut the men in New South Wales or the men out West do not know when your crushing season 
starts, ;ind it does not mention 'it in the almanac— As a matter of fact, did you not put that advertisement 
in so that you would have a lot of men hanging about here as soon as the crushing season starts ? Not 
in 1he least. We did not try to get men here by the advertisement at all. We advertised so that the 
men who were here last year would have time to talk the matter over and form themselves into gangs to 
come up in the crushing season. Tbat canuot all bfi dime in a moment. We have agents in the south 
sitteoding to that now. 

10135. By the Chairman : Where, in Brisbane? No, in the Clarence River district. The agents meet 
the l»caJ labour and let them know. 

10136 By Mr. Nielson : Then what was your idea in advertising at all ? To let thorn know that we 
wanted men when crushing starts. We want to let the men at Chillagoe and Mount •aruet and those 
places know that, we want win to labour. By letting them know early, one mau talks it over with another, 
as it bikes time before they decide to come. 

10137. Why did not your advertisement mention that they would be wanted in July? We could not 
mention th,. exact date, as we might have to put the crushing hack for a month. As & matter of fact, we 
inteuded to start crushing in June, but the cane is so backward that we shall not be able to start until a 
month later. 

10138. By Mr. Paget : You advertised a month ago ? Yes. 

10139. Vou practically advertised three or four months beforehand ? Yes. There is no harm in letting 
them know that you want labour. 

10140. By Mr. Nielson: But do you not think it does a lotof harm to the men who come a longdistance 
and are disappointed f The.y made a mistake m coming bo soon. 

U>141. By the Chairman: But suppose your advertisement uas seen by a man in Sydney or on the 

Clarence who H^rpr Hnw aimar /.one V.,,* l._J ..!„..«_ _r 1 J 



and are disappointed r i ne^y made a mistake m coming so soon. 

•tisement uas 

never saw sugar-cane, but who had plenty of bone and muscle, and thought 'the work 
ud suit bun, how would he know wheu vour crushing started? The crushing starts the same on 
..o ( larence, at Bundabei-g, am] everywhere else. It always starts in July. The only difference mav be 
tin one place will start a fortnight earlier and another place a fortnight later; but it all starts nrcltv 
well at the one time. 1 
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10142. By Mr. Niehon; You know there have been plenty of men coming into this district who have 1Ieri - 
had to go away aguiu ? Yes. ^ 

10143. Who is doing your woodcutting ? A white man has got the contract. 10 May, 1906. 

10144. But who is doing the cutting? Some Hindoos are doing the cutting, ao far as I remember. 
Farmers have brought in firewood on different occasions. 

10145. Do you not think that the mill might have specified that the contractor should employ white 
lab-ur only ? I do not know. 

10146. By tlie Chairman: Would it not be an encouragement for men to come to the district if you 
did that? It might have kept the men employed about here. All the wood was cut last year by white 
labour. The men who cut the wood were given the privilege of cutting the cane. Some went on cutting 
cane, and cut two paddocks. They worked for about sis weeks, and were put on to some grub-eaten cane, 
but they went off, go where did we get the benefit of keeping them on? After all our endeavours to keep 
them, they left us at the last moment. That grubby cane was afterwards cut by Hindoos, and went 23 
tons to the acre. 

10147. By Mr. Niehon -. Do you think the men who have passed here in the last two months will come 
back again now that they have found that the mill will not start crushing till July ? They certainly will 
u»t come back here if they get Boraethiug to do somewhere else. 

10148. Bii the Chairman ; What wages did you pay last year? I forget. 

10149. Why did these met go away ? They juBt cut two paddocks and went away. 

10150. Did they give any reason ? They said the cane was not trashed. It has been customary to trash 
thecane every year, and last year special instructions were given to trash the cane better. We alwavs 
trash our cane before the crushing starts ; hut yuu can see for yourself that if you trash it three, four, or 
five months before the crushing starts that it will grow agaiu, and look like untrashed cane. That is 
why the men snid it was not trashed cane. I spoke to the ganger and he said. " Dm not trash it," and 
that is the reason that we did not trash it this year 

10151. Are you not trashing any at all this year ? It rests with the farmers themselves. We UBed to 
trash it, and when the cutting gamrcame along we would have to trash it again. 

10152. B>i Mr. Fayet: What price do you pay? 4s. f»r cutting. 

10153. That is for cutting and loading, and shifting the portable tram ? Yes. 

10154. By Mr. Niehon : What did the crop average? Thirty-eight or 30 tr>ns to the acre. The other 
crop was 22£ tons to the acre, and they could make far more money on the 22|-ton crop than they could 
on the 38-ton crop The men were then put into a paddock with grub-eaten cane, which went 23 tons to 
the acre. 

10155. By Mr. Paget'. Have you any idea what wages they made at those rates? I cannot be positive. 
They were fairly satisfied. 

10156. By Mr. Niehon: .lo you think, then, that there will not be sufficient labour ? I do not think 
there will be sufficient labour. 

10157. Not in the whole of Australia ? I do not think so. My reason for saying that is this : I ?aw in 
the Southern papers that a contractor wanted men to cut some sleepers. He applied for men at 23s. a 
week and found, but he could not get the labour. 

1015S. You cannot believe what you see iu the papers, unless you know all the conditions and the prices 
that were offering ? W ell, 25s. a week and found are very good wages for harvesting, and this contractor 
could not get men for that amount. 

10159. Are you getting men from the Clarence River this year? Yes. At the last meeting we distinctly 
stated that there was no work until the end of June. We told the agent that, and he said he was 
confident that he would get the labour he wanted. 

10160. Did you notice that the Mossman mill got 150 men from the South ? I did. 

10161. You think because you saw something in the paper about labour being scarce down there that 
you will not get any ? Tt is quite likely that we will not get it. 

10162. Why ? I here may be an extraordinary Bupply down there, but we want agricultural labour. 

10163. What do you mean by agricultural lab»ur ? Labour that is working on the ground and trieB to 
settle on the ground. You must take int i consideration that the miner or tradesman will come here if 
his own trade is bad, and work for a few weeks, but as soon as things brighten up in his own line he will 
leave us and go back to his own calling. They may be good men, but we cannot depend on them to work 
for us in this district. 

10M/4, What do you suggest for carrying on the industry? If it is possible, we should have small 
areas of from 10 to 20 acres on \diich people could settle down, and that would remove the spirit of 
restlessness that now prevails. 

10165. Do you know any land withim 50 miles that is available for Bitch a purpose ? The likeliest that I 
know is at Atherton. 

10166. You thiuli the scrub land and the red soil forest laud would be suitable for small settlers ? Yes 

10167. Is there anything else you would like to speak tf ? We are more handicapped thtiu farmers in 
the South. 

1016S. They did not tell us that at Bundaberg, where they only get lis Od. and 12s. 6d. a ton for their 
cane ? We are handicapped so far as labour is concerned. Good uien, especially married men, will stop 
as far South as possible. Thru, as we are only a few miles from a mineral district which has no equal in 
Australia, where men can get wolfram, alluvial tin and gold, and bismuth, men will be attracted therein 
preference to coming to the sugar districts. They may not make so much money, but they will be their 
own bosses, and they can fix their own hours for work. 



John Mulliss, Farm Labourer, examined: 

10169. By the Chairman : What are you ? A farm labourer, at present out of employment. 

10170. 1 1 osv long h:ive you been out of work r About a week. t 

10171. What work were you doing last ;? A bit of grubbiug 1' 

10172. Are vou camped about here ? Yes ; 1 am waiting for the crushing season. 

10173. On what subject do you wish to address us ? On the unemployed question, and the complaint of 
the growers that they cannot get enougb white men to d» their work. 
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J. Miillias. 1017k What can you tell us about the unemployed in the district ? There are any amount to do the 
/ -*_~— - N work if the farmers would only give them a fair show. Before to-morrow morning I can bring you from 
10 May, 19«6. seventy to 100 men who are camped in the district. 

10175. Have they been looking for work ? Tea. 

10170 Can they not get it ? At times I get a day or two. 

10177. Have they applied to the mill company to be signed on for canecutting? Local men had an 
opportunity of applying to the mill. 

10178. Why did you not ask? We asked for work, and were told that there was none. 

10179. Did you nor ask if you could sign on for the season ? No ; because I thought it was too early. 
lOl^O. There is no fear of a scarcity of labour? No. 

10181. Not although several hundreds of kanakas will be going away from here ? There are as many 
hundreds of white workers to take thfir place I can prove that from last year. I went to theMossinan 
three wetks before the season started, and gat a job from Mr. Muutz as a ploughman. During the time 
I wds with him, I made it right for a job in a white canecutting gang. There were as good men from the 
Sou ill as I ever saw — better men than I am ; ani they were walking about hungry for several day*. I 
assisted them as well as I could, but they had to go to the police magistrate and get rations to take them 
over the range. 

10182. By Mr. Paget -. The conditions are alteriug now ; more farmers are registering for white labour ? 
There is no doubt of that. 

lOlv'i By the Chairman: In spite of that you think there will be plenty of men available? I do, 
judging by the number of meu I saw comiug over the range. There is nothing going on in the back 
country, except Iwo or three little lines, to which they will senrl the unemployed from Townsville and 
elsewhere; am! all the men are flockiug into the sugar districts. The poor unfortuuate beggars are 
walking about for months, and if they could get .i week or two's grubbing to get a few clothes and 
rations they would be satisfied. They are good genuine men. 

10184. Is there anylhing else you wish to sa y to us ? I wish to speak of what has been said about 
clearing, farming, and woodcutting. There are two men here who have newly started farming. I went 
to one of them the other day for a job at grubbing. I offered to work for £4 an acre, thinking that if I 
could make rations until the crushing season came on I should be very well satisfied ; but he would not 
give mc the \*orlc. He -ameto the mill and got kanakas, and when the work was finished it had cast 
him £5 10s an acre. I went to another mau only a few days ag.i about clearing some land, and I s*id 
to him that if lie chopped the wood and sent it to the mill he could sell it. I offered to chop it for 4s. 
a cord, and he said he could not afford it, but he afterwards put on some " boys" to chop it, while I and 
any amount uf genuine and reliable: white men are walking about day after d ay looking for employment. 
Men like that do not come here looking for drink. They want to make a few pounds during the caue 
season to tide them over the slack season. I could make up a gang of fifteen men from the Clarence 
and .Richmond, who would start work at once, but we cannot get work. 



Bernard Ferdinand Walk, General Farm Labourer, examined : 
B. F. Walk. 10185. By the Chairman : What are you? A general farm hand. 

«■— ^ 10186. Are you in employment just at present ? No. 
10M»y,1906. 1#1S7. How long have you been out of work? Ever since we fiuished cutting, about the end of 
November. 

1018S. Why are you out of employment ? I had to take a spell at first as it was too dry to get work, and 
afterwards because it was too wet. 

10189. Have you looked for any work lately ? Lately I have not bothered. 

10190. Are you a single man ? Yes. 

10191. On what subjpet do you want to address us ? Work in general. 

10192. Have you worked here regularly every season ? I have been here canecutting for three seasons. 

10193. Hotv do yon find the work eompares with labouring work in other parts of Australia? Equally 
as good as at Bundaberg. 

10194. 9o you not find it more distressing than at Bundaberg ? No. 

10195. By Mr. Paget : Do you get better prices for canecutting than at Bundaberg ? I always worked 
on wages there — 25s. a week ; here we get nothing but contract work. 

101.90. Do none of the farmers here employ men on wages at canecutting? Mrs. Moller at Aloomba 
paid Gs. a day and found. 

10197. By the Chairman: Can you do as well on contract here as on wages at Bundaberg? We have 
done better at the prices we have been getting. The first, year we only made 25s. a week— that was at 
5s. bd. a ton. Since then we have done better. "We got Gs. (id. per Ion at Aloomba. 

10198. Have you any special mates, or are you simply speaking of yourself and the men you worked 
with? I represent the Sugar Workers' Union, partly. 

10199. You do not fin d anything in the climate to object to ? No. I thought it was much better than 
the South during the summer months. 

10200. There is nothing in the climate to frighten men away ? No. 

1020 1. Is there much unemployed labour about here just new ? 1 could not say, I have seen men coming 
and eomg. B 

10202. Are there a large number of men who are so unfortunate ;as to have no work ? There are a few 
102«.i. Ho you think there is any fear of .a scarcity of labour next crushing season? I believe there will 
he on account nt m many growers registering in the one yiar. 

10204. Can you suggest any means by whkh labour can be induced to conic here ? Xot now \ think 

it the Sugar Bounty Act had boen followed up from 190*, and the white labour had been gradually 

increased, there would not have been a scarcitv »f lab»ur now. ° 

1020-5. Do you think there should be immigration from Europe to supply the places of these kanakas 

3™/ «? ,™' ay , ? 1 ' l0 U0t faV0ur that at a " until we 8 '' e that there is a scarcity. 

10200. It will be late hi the day to do anything when the scarcity is distiualv apparent? I do not 

favour immigration till then. • ff 

10207. By Mr Nidnn : »o yon think there will be a scarcity of labour in Queensland ? There will b» 

a acarcity in the Cairns district. 
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102*8. D you not think men will come here fro ;n the South the same as thev have done all along? B. F. Walk. 
Sometimes 1 thiuk w.- shall have too many here and at other times I do not. ' N 

10209. You have no fixed opinion on the subject ? No. 10 Mav, 1906. 

10210. By Mr. Paget : Wh.it about a system of discharges or reference* in connection with the Sugar 
Workers' Union. \\ ould you favour that ? 1 think it would be a g«<,d idea. 

10211. ft would be a good thing for both employer and employee ? Yes. 

1021:2. By ihe Chairman : Do you think good men would object to ask for a reference— would they feel 
that they were doing anything that would benefit them wheii they were asking a man for a reference 
xvlicn they went away? Some men would be practical farm hands, and others', perhaps, might never have 
been on a farm. There would b<< that distinction. 

10213. By Mr. Paget : Hut, speaking as to general sobriety and ability and willingness to do the work, 
would it not be a yood thing ? It might b e . 

10211 Sailors get discharges from the ir ships? That is to show they are sailor.s. 

1021:5. And shearers a.nd men engaged in the pastoral industry get discharges to show that they have been 
m the sheds ? I believe it is a go»d idea. 1 w«uld like to say stntethinf; about the woodcutting. Last 
year the work was given to the white man, but this year it seems the white man is not to have the wood- 
cutting to do. 

10216. By Mr. Nielson: Have you made inquiries to try to find out why that appears to b* so ? I spoke 
to one of the farmed, but I could not get any satisfaction. I asked him if my tender was accepted. H e 
said, "Did not the secretary of the mill tell you yes e- day ?" 1 said " Yes"; but I want to know who 
the contractor is, as I want to %e\ some work f rum him," 'lie then f <aid, " 1 am a bit behind to-day, and 
I have not yet read the paper." That wa« all he v\ould say to me. 

10217. He would not tell you uho got the c utract? No. 1 afterwards met the man who had the 
contract. He sent for in e , an|d I had a look at the u»rk at Han-ey's Creek. I asked him the pri-e, and 
when he told me 1 could nut see my way to accept it. ] could not agree to eanry out the work at the 
price he named, as it was too low. [ told him I could not do it, and he said, " If I cannot get white men 
to do it I will have to put on Hiudoos." I told him ihat I knew where there were P ome men wh« would 
ke anxious to do the wwV. for the price he offered,, but the next thing f heard was that he had given the 
work t# the Hindoos. At the commencement of the season I put in a tender of 4s. Od. for the wood, 
but I did not get it. I thought I would do some firing or something of that kind, but when I went up to 
the mill and gave mv name they told me that they would not employ me. 

10218. Why was that ? I do not know. 

10219. Is it much holter h<-re than in other places? I felt it warmer in the Iain than lure. I thought 
it was lather cooler here than in other places. 

Smith William Davids, Manager of the Mulgrave Central Mill, examined : 

10220. By the Chairman : How long have you been up in this dutrict ? (Sight and a-half years. S. W. Davids. 

10221. Where did you live before you came here? 1 came from the old country, but have lived most of — ""~\ 
itiv time, in Northern Queensland. 10 May, 1906. 

10222. Did you not live in the South at all ? Only for a few weeks in Brisbane. 

1022J1 Can you compare the climate of Brisbane with this climate ? The Brisbaue climate is iiiuch more 
healthy, and less trying than this climate. 

10221. Y'ou employ both white and black labour ? Yes; 1 emplov both black and white gangs. 

1022.x You have a standing advertisement in the paper asking for labour ? It is uot in now. It was 

taken out. 

10226. It ought to be taken out if it is not ? We have arranged for all of our labour. 

10227. Have you got local labour, or did you get it from the South ? We got two-thirds of it from the 
South. 

10228. What part of the South ? Prom the Richmond and the Tweed. 

10229. Are tlnse men signing on in gangs? Yes; they are making a point of signing on in gangs 

10230. We have had men here complaining i list, in consequence of your advertisement, they have been 
applying for work, and that they expected to get it ? No one has applied for work. Numbers of letters 
have been written by different men telling us that they can get gangs and asking for particulars, anil we, 
have sent particulars. 

10231. Are there any of those men here to-dav ? No. Three or four men have applied for work as 
canecutcers, and I have reserved one-third of the gang* for local labour, if I can get it. 

10232. Have you still openings for men ? Y'es. I practically engaged one man this morning. 

10233. We had one man here who said that be could make up a gntig of fifteen ? There are plenty of 
men who could make ii]) gangs, but they are not altogether desirable. I want experie nced men. 
102:}l. You want men who have cut cane before? If possible, 

10235. Do you not think it is a fair thiig t« allow a certain proportion of learners in every gaug? We 
cannot afford to make experiments. 

1028<5. Dii you not know iluit they allow a certain proportion of learners in a shearing-shed ? If shearing 
is stopped for a d;iy, ic does no great harm ; fcut it is a serious matter for 'a sugar-mill to be stopped for 
a day. 

10237. But you cannot get experienced men unless you teach them first ? T reckon the loss in the mill 
is £5 for every hour it is stopped, so that we cannot afford to experiment with labour ; but what does it 
cost if a phearing-shed is stopped for an hour? 

102:58. It costs a lot of money, as you have your flocks all over the run ? There is no actual loss. 
10239. By Mr. Nielson: Yon depend upon other districts to train your labour for you? l ? or this year it 
is an experiment. Next year we may be a'de to get local men. 

10210 By the Chairman: How can you expect to get local men if you do not allow them to learn ? We 
tr ed local men last year. 

1#24L How can you hope to get local men if you give them no chance of learning? They might be able 
to join si' me of these other gangs. 

10212. By Mr. Paget : Do you mean that you desire experienced men to take the contracts ? We are 
getting two-i birds experienced men from the South. We prcti-r < xperienced men right through if we cau 
get them. The other third I am going to make up from the best men I can get here, but I do uot think 
we will get, them. 
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S. W. Davids. 10213. They will be the learners, and br and by the.v will become experienced ? Yes. 

, — n 10241 By 'the Chairman : Do you expect anv difficulty in getting ordinary field hands ? We have always 

10 May, 1906. worked tho mill with white labour. We have a difficulty every year. The number o£ hands we employ m 
the mill is ninety-seven, and last yesr we put through our books over TOO to keep up to that strength. 
10245. What was the main cause'of the meu not staying? Generally it was intemperance. «ut of the 
ninety-seven there are twenty-three who have been here for terms varying from two to ten years They 
are fixtures. I had exactly the same experience in Bundaberg ; in fact, we went through more men there. 
10216. By Mr. Paget : Excluding the twenty-three permanent hands, practically four men went through 
the mill for every man you required ? I think it comes to more than that. 

10216a. Have you tried hitherto to do much cutting and loading with white labour ? I here was a gang 
of white men working for one of the farmers for three years— he was the only farmer who was registered 
for white labou 1 '. , , , 

10247. Did you, as manager of the mill, have anything to Ho with it? We had one gang last year. 
1021S. What happened ? AVe advertised in the local papers for eight weeks for gangs to supply us with 
GO tons of cane per day, and we got two applications. Etwh applicant undertook to sn pply us with 30 
tons per clay. One withdrew his' application after two or three days, mid a third man put in an application. 
Wo accepted the two applications on their own terms— Is. a ton for cutting and loading, and shifting the 
tramline in the fields*. We did it purely as a a experiment to cut cane that was registered. We were 
getting it cut by Indians for 2s. 6d- 

102 1.9. By the Chairman : How did they work ? They worked for three weeks, and then they threw it 
up. Before they started at all they demanded another Is. a ton beciuse the eane was not growing 
straight up and down. 

10250. By Mr. Pagrt : What was the tonnage ? The first field averaged 31) 9 tons per acre. They 
averaged 1£ tons a day per mau in that crop. The second Held was 30 tons to the acre. They did rather 
better in that, averaging 2 tons or 2i tons per day. Then we put them into a third field, which was dirty. 
Nearly onp-third of our crop last year was badly grub-oaten, and wo put every gang, with the exception 
of this white gang, inlo grub-eaten cane. The white gang worked in this field for three hours, and 
then they reckoned ihey could not make bread and butter at it, and threw it up. 
l<)2.3l. What did it average? 23 tons to the acre. The Indians averaged 2i tons in it. 
102*>2. By the Chairman : You are not sangniue about white labour? No. 

10:i">.'3. By Mr. Paget : Do you know whether the members of that gang were local residents ? I do not 
know, hut I think the experi'-nced men came from the South. 

1025 i By the Chairman : Do you not think that once the system becomes established it will be easy to 
get gangs from the South, ju.-t as they get gangs of shearers ? That is our only hope. 
\02-">. I o yon not think it is a reasonable hope ? If these fellows can stand the climate this season and 
can make it pay, they will come again 

1()2'0 \Vv have had witnesses to-day who tell us that the climate is no worse than the climate anywhere 
else? Uave they done any canecutting? 
10257. Tes ? I would like to know who they were. 

10'25S. Tlio last witness looked a likely man ; he is a decent-looking fellow who has done navvying — It 
should he no worse for men coming from the Hichmond and Clarence Rivers than for shearers coming 
from New Zealand, so far as distance is conctrned ? No. 

102.if) By Mr. Pttget: AVe have had witnesses who have told us that the climate is actually cooler than 
it, is down South? I know that my family and 1 have to go South every year or we would not 
Btatid it. long. At the end of the season 1 am done : I do not know about the canecutters. 
102CO Mow many larmers are supplying earn* to tl e mill? About forty. 

10261. How many coloured growers are there? We have one Chinaman on leased land. 

10262. By the Chairman : Have you many kanakas employed ? Just now we have about forty. 
10263 Are they indented men? No ; they are all re-engagement " boys". 

1026k Do their agreements all expire at the same time ? They all expire at the end of the year. 
I#:i65. Bit Mr. Paget : Have the farmers planted their usual areas this year ? 1 think so. Nearly the 
whole of llie cane to be cut by European labour is plant cane. 

10266. You do not think they are going to reduce the areas they have under cane ? I do not think so. 
102(57, Upon vdiat cl;is<s of labourdo you think they are relying to harvest iheir cane and carry on their 
cultivatidu ? 1 do not think any of our farmers are very hopeful of the results of white labour. 
10268. But a number of them have registered ? Because there is no help for it. 

10200. Are they depending upon coloured labour in the future? They do not know what is going to 
happen in the future. I do not think the farmers are looking ahead more than two years at the very 
outside. 

10 270. Do you know whether the Farmers' Association have tried to make arrangements for obtaining 
suitable labour for the coming season after the kanakas may not work? No; I think they are depending 
emirely upon the null company. 

1027 I. Is it the intention of die company to make arrangements to have men ;it hand for carrying on the 
culrivalion after the next crushing season? Uudoubtedly— white labour. After this crushing season 
there will be no black labour except casual Indians, and they are very scaree. 

10272 Then it is the intention of the company to try lo assist the new system iu every way ? Yes. 
10273. You are prepared to give it a perfectly fair trial ? Yes ; and go to expense over it. We have 
not ihe slightest wi-h to close down the mill ior want of labour 

1027-1. That is, if suitable labour can be procured ami \ou cim afford to pay the wages that should be 
paid to the men ? Yes. 

10275. What wages do you propose to pay the men for fiuldwork, or work other than contract work? 
Twenty-five shillings a week an,l tucker. That is the wage I heard the farmers talk about. 
1027(i. By the Chairman: You think that would be a fair ihing? Yes, quite. 

10277. By Mr. Paget: You think the price given by the mill for cane, together with the bonus is 
suIIk-K' it lo enable Ihem tn py such wi ges ? We shall not he able to continue paying the price for cane 
tint «e have been paying. W e. shall not get the same profits from growing or milbug when w:i«es are 
at the -standard that is going on. " 

10278. Next year the mill will pay £4 excise instead of £3, which is being paid this year ? Yes, 
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10279 Will you pay the same price for cane next year as you do this vcar ? We hope so. We have not »■ W. Da 
given it much thought yet. " r 

10280. Assuming the price of sugar is the same ? That is problematical. So long as the pri.-e of sugar 10 May.ii 
remains the same, and the bonus tor registered cane » the same, ami the meu a, e prepared to cut the 

cane tor the w.'ige we offer, then we shall be able to rub along 

10281. If you can get a suflicioncy of suitable labour? Tea. If the present conditions continue we ou«rht 
to be able to rub along. Hut we shall not pay the same price for cane 

1028-2. By the Chairman : Will the farmers be able to rub along, then,' at the reduced price ? Y e s; they 
are right. ^ J 

102*3. By Mr Paget : -What price did the company pay for cane last 8 ea*»u? 20s. per ton for the cane 
on the lowlands, and lils. tor the cane on the highlands. The overage noiilii be 20s. 9d 
li 28J'. And the registered winegrower aleo geta 5s, per ton as bonus? Yes. 

10285. You are paying a higher price for cane at this mill than any other mill in the North ? Yes. 

10286. Owing to what reason ? The crops are with u* always. 

10287. And good manag. mem ? I will not say th-at. We have a very good board of directors, an* they 
pull well together. 1 lie cane is always here, and we h«v« no frost. 

10288. And the sugar cnotents of tho cane are high ? No, it is full of impurities. It does not compare 
wiih the purity ol the Mac liny crop. 

10289. By Mr. Nielson ■ What would be the average tonnage pcir acre throughout your suppliers? Last 
year the average was 17 tons. 

10290- How many tons of cane does it take to make a ton of sugar ? Eight tons. 

1U291. Do you eonsiiiei- you are in a worse position in this district than in Any other district in 
Queensland in regard to labour ? We are no worse off than Mossuian. 

10292. Are you wor<e off than Proserpine with respect to the supplv of labour? Proserpine is nearer 
the centres of labour than we are. There is not sufficient hihour coining into Cairns to supply us with 
300 men when we are wanting them 

10293. Do you think the working c-ouditions and the attractions for labour are worse than in any other 
district? I think they are. 

10294 Arc you worse off than Mossman ? We are about the same. 

10295. Can you explain why it is that there is less white-grown cane in this district than in any other 
district in Queensland? Uare the Mossman people done wu\\ with Iheir white labour? 
1*296. They say s<i — Has there been any encouragement on the part of your mill directors in the direction 
of changing From black-grown cane to white-grown ? Yes. We had. a general meeting of farmers in 
1901, and it was tin' opinion of the farmers that it would be safer to continue in the direction we were 
going than to experiment with white labour. 

10297. Do you not think it would have been safer to have experimented Ihree or four years ago than to 
leave it to be done suddenly now ? I do not think so. No one cared to throw up a ceitaitity for an 
uncertainty. 

10298. By Mr. Paget : No farmer chose to sacrifice himself, for the benefit of his fellow farmers ? That 
is it. 

10299. By Mr. Nielwm: Although the results shown by other districts were available they were not 
acted upon by this district ? 1 do not think we have seen any favourable results from white labour 
anywhere — at h»ast, I have not. 

10:300. You have uofc seen any failures of any of the mills, and they have been more financial since the 
introduction of the bonus? I do not know of any mill that is financial yet. 

10:301. 1 know of one that cleared over £40,000 the season before last, though I do not know what they 
did last vear ? With white labour ? 

10302. No ? Well, we have worked with the bulk of our labour black, au<l flatter ourselves we have 
beaten them all. 

10303. I am satisfied that so far as th« amount of cane is concerned you have beaten them all; but having 
in view the changes that took place, the directors of this mill did not do Iheir duty to the farmers in 
not giving the federal legislation some consideration before ? That is a malter of opinion. 

10301 How do you get. your fin-wood cut? Hy contract, 

10303. What labour cuts it ? White meu or Japanese. There was a complaint lodged against me by 
Mr. Grant that the company were employing kanakas to cut wood. Mr. Grant asked me to stop it 
immediately, but as a matter of fact we were not employing kanakas at all 

10306. Your directors may be doing it for all you know ? I do not think so. 

10307. We hail evidence that you let contracts for the supply of firewood, and the contractor employs 
what labour he likes ? That is right. 

10308. Do you not Ihink that if you wanted to beep white men about here it would be in the interests of the 
mill to substitute the employment of white labour in tie slack season work ? 3 1 might keep the white 
men about here, but it would not keep the mill going, and, a* manager of the mill, I want to keep it 
going. 

10301). But in the off season ? You cauuot depend on them cutting the wMfl I sent some men up the 
line, and while some worked for a couple of days some never started at all. I paid their fares, too, and 
I found it was no use trying to gi*t them to cut firewood. 

10310. Do they not cut it ? No. The man who comes round looking for work is not the man he 
pretend* to be. That is my experience. It is the experience of meu who are contracting for firewood, 
too. 

10311. You have made all the arrangements for the labour required for the coming season? Practically. 

10312. After this season is over you will want a larger number than in the coming season ? Yes, to 
supplv the place of forty kanakas. 

10313. And to supply the place of Japanese and Hindoos ? Yes. 

10;il4. Do you i hink diere is sufficient white labour in Australia for the sugar iudustry ? It is very easy 
to work that out. We employ 100 men altogether. 

10dl5. By Mr. Paget : There are 5,000 kanakas now in the industry who will not be employed after this 
yenr? Yes. Well, thert> are thirty-two mills in the State, and we employ 400 men, the Mossman 
employs 500, and Hambledon employs 500. 
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1031G And Bin*era has also a large number? Yes. You tfill not he far out if you take thirty mille with 
an average of 400 men each. That is, the number of men who will be required to run the sugar industry 
tfmitiuhrMit the State is 12.0O. .. , , . . . r, T i u . .1 • 1^ , 

10317. By Mr. Niehon : D« you think that number is available in Australia ? I should not think there 
were 12 000 idle men who would be available for working in the eanefiYlds and m the mills 
1(BW. You have got to recollect that there are a good many engaged in the industry already? We 
mi ploy thirty during tire slack season. 

10319" You do not think the number will be available in Australia ? J>o. 

10:3:20. By the Chairman: ft one of those 12,000 are kanaka*— \ ou are talking ot all the men engaged m 

^mn ^V'^Virhoni Where would you «ugirest men should be nbtaiued from? My opinion is that 
the ;ivera«c wl ite man is not suitable for this climate, and so I would say, get coloured labour of some 
sort. 1 do not care where it comes from. , 
10322, By the Chairman : Would you favour the introduction of Italians? They would be better thau 
men from the norlh of Europe. 

10:123. I hive you had any experience of Italians ? I have had two or three* working at odd times. 
1032 l Were "they g>>o4 men ? Yes. They have always worked in the mill— never outside. 
10:325. By M>'. l J 'i<frf ; I Live you given the questiou of the deportation of the kanakas any thought ? 
No. I do not quite know how it cau be done. 

10320. Is there any further evidence you would like to give ? T do not know whether I ought to give 
you our experience with white lab mr in the mill for three or four years. It is the same old thing. We 
got a spciciiil gang of men from Bundaborg to loid the carrier, and we paid their fares They worked for 
nine days and then threw up the job, and we worked for the rest of the season with Hindoos. The two 
previous years we h id white gang'*, anf they threw up the work after nine aud eleven days. 
10327. The cane-nnlo-Adsr you have invented overcomes that difficulty ? We got it the next year, and 
there has been no trouble since. 



John Greeb, General Labourer, examined : 
J.Greer. 10328. By the Chairman : What are you? A general labourer. 
, — -a^^ 10:329 Are you n re*i tent in the district ? 1 came here six weeks ago, in consequence of the 
10 May, 1906. representations o' the Press. 

J0S30. Are you unemployed at present ? Yes. 

U:331. What were the Press representations that you speak of ? I was working at Her'erton, getting a 
bit of tin, and was making my tucker and a few shillings a day; and my experience is that, if a mill 
adveit are that it will sturt on a certain date, there is so much work to be doue before it starts. As a 
rule, the cane has to be stripped. #ue of the things that was represented to the Federal members was 
that the earn- had to he stripped before the crushing, and ihut it cost eo much. That was the cry when 
the farmers wanted the bonus for white labour. Yet there is not one farmer around here who has ever 
put on a lruin to ntrip his cane 

103:3:2. You came here expecting to get work at trashing or other fi eld work before the crushing season 
commenced ? Yes. 

10333. By Mr. Niehon : Have you gone through the district looking for work ? I have been at two or 
three places. I heard of a j)b down the road the other day. The farmer was going to plant a little, but 
he had two men already engaged. I heard of another tnau who was going to shell a little bit or corn, but 
he had two men engaged. I spoke to the butcher here, and to Mrs. Moller, but sbe is full-handed at 
present. I have al<o spoken to different ones round the district. 

10331. You think there is no chance of a man getting a job? Xo. According to what the manager 
tells me. if they do not start stripping, there is nothing but to leave the district. 

10'3H"> By Mr. Paget : Has the manager led you to believe that he has all the mill hands engaged ? No. 
He says he ban all ihe hand" he requires at present. 

10:33(1. But for the crushing season ? He tells yon that, if you are here when the crushing season starts, 
you may have a chance; but a man will try his chance at mills where they start sooner than this one. 
10:337. Can you give us auy information with regard to the supply of l.itour? There is no necessity to 
ask any questions about labour. There are hundreds of labourers iu every pLtce you travel to, from 
Chillagoe to the Tate. I worked on the Tate a little this year, and 3 >0 men passed through unable to get 
work. That is one of the most outlaudish places in Queensland, and yet there is no shortage of labour 
there. 

10338. What work is there there? Tin sluicing. After a man has put in a crushing seasou here, it is 
no ima stopping during the slack season, and we generally got over the range. 1 generally follow a bit of 
tin or gold, and 1 can always make a living. According to the Press reports, I thought the crushing was 
going to start about «ha beginning of June, and I camo down belu'fiiig that there would be plenty of 
work. There was no one going over the range ; they were 'all makiug for the sugar districts. I eould 
have made a little less than an ounce to the dish over I be iwige, but 1 hiwe been here for three weeks, 
and have been tumble to get any work. It is only a matter of staying aud spendiu K my last shilling. 
Why should not the Pies* be censured for misrep'e<entafions, in talking about a scarcity'of labour? I 
believe the Mossm nn_ mill is shipping men from Victoria, although there are hundreds of men on the 
M-SHinau to-d.ty look im; for work. They are mining for the Mossman, because they have the reputation 
of giiing so d money, and yet the mill is? guing elsewhere for men. 

Umfi By Mr A'ietton : »o you think there will be plenty of men at the Mossman and in this district' 
when the crushing starts ? I would not be surprised if the Mossman does not have a man half the 
way through the season. If they treated me the same as they treat men at the present time, I would 
never go again, and 1 would advise my friends uot to go either. I would let them engage men 
from the Smith all through. There must be plenty of men, because they are drifting up anddown the 
roads m hundreds every day between Geraldton and the .Mossman If'you went round this district I 
would gnaivtnti e you could pick up 300 idle men. 

1031). hy Mr. t'nget: One witness said seveuty or eighty ? I could take you to the camps of that 
number within half a mile of here. Men ouly stop for a day. They are destitute and have to keep 
going. 
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10341. ITave you been following np the occupation of caneeutting or of mill work 9 H is twelve J- Gre * r - 

years sm.e I started cutting cane in New Souih Wales, and I have cut it for eight years in Queensland. / *«- — N 

Last year 1 cut on the Johnstone liner. L« May, 1906 

{mi*. So that you look to that class of work for five or sis months in the year ? I do as a rule. The 
Colonial Sugar Kefining Company have been manufacturing sugiir f»r a very long time, and they have 
always cultivated and trashed their cane, and allowed it to mature before crushing, and what thcv do 
should be an object lesson to the tanners. 

10343. You thirih the farmers here might take a lesson from the company? Yes; in the matter of 
cultivation. The farmers are only working to mnke money. They will cut late tl.is year, and mat means 
a late crop next year. They do not strip their cane, and it will not be matured, so that they cannot get 
the same density as from cane that is stripped. When the Federal members were here, these men 
represented to them that so much was paid fur trashing an* chipping and ploughing and cultivation. It 
was misrepresentation, as there is no stripping done to-cLiy. I i we cut cabbage cane we have to lose 
by it. 

103-14. Tour argument is that if the cane was stripped beforehand instead of being stripped when it is 
cut, there would be more cane to be cut per acre ? Tes ; more mature cane. The inspector allows too 
much cabbage to pass on the cane which he receives at the mill, though if I aimt in any with the cabbage 
on it I would have to lose by it. J 
10345. Tou are now speaking of the Excise officer? Tea. He allows the directors to pass their cane 
with too much cabbage on it. 

103-1(3. By Mr. Nielson: And. you say that such cane as that should not get the bonus ? No. These 
farmers should be treated in the same way as the workers on the laud. If I take up 5 acres of land, and 
grow cane on it, I have to cut it clean. I understand what canecuttmg is. Yd here ia a director of the 
mill who is allowed to cut it right to ihe cabkage. He gets lull weight for it, and that means a lot in a 
few thousand tons. The manager of the mill is afraid to say anything about it, because they are directors 
of the mill; and it remains with the Excise officer to condemn tliat cane when it is goiug «ver the 
weighbridge. 

10347. By Mr. Paget : At the end of this year some 5,000 or 6,0*0 men who arc now engaged in the 
industry will not he employt-d under the Federal Act? Tes ; that is so. 

1034S. Do you think there will be sufficient unemployed to fill their places ? Without a doubt there will. 

10349. In the State ? Tes. 

10350. The question of workers' homesteads has cropped up, and the idea, is to give men like yourself, who 
have been goun? to different occupations alt over the place, an opportunity to settle down on lands and 
work in the crushing season in the canefields. — Bo you think sucii a scheme as that would work out to 
the benefit of the workers ? Tes ; to the brnelit of the workers and the country too. 
1035 L Wh, it area of reasonably good land do you think a man should be abie to settle down on ? It 
depends on what a man's needs are. If he is settling down on the land for life it would be a different 
question. The area of laud should be increased within a certain time. 

10352. At the present moment you would not give an opinion as to a hard-and-fast rule, hut yon say 
that a certain area, should be fixed, and within a givcu number of years ho should be allowed to increase 
his area ? Yes. 

10353. Naturally, some of the men would go away ? Tes. 



William Ciurles Griffin, Cane Parmer and Secretary to the Cairns Farmers' Association, examined: W. C. Griffi 

10354. By the Chairman : What are you ? A cane farmer. I am secretary to the Cairns District 

United Farmers' Association. 10 Ma y> 1906 

10355. What is the area of your farm ? I have two farms of 75 acres each. I cultivate 120 acres out 
of ihe 150. 

103-'>6- Did you cut any cane last year ? I cut 2,000 tons from 90 acres. 

10357. With white or coloured labour? With coloured labour. 

10358. By Mr. Paget : AVas it cut by the mill png? Tes. 

10359. By the Chairman: Are you registered this year ? I have one farm of 75 acres registered. The 
whole of it was harvested by coloured labour last year. I intend registeringthe other farm as opportunity 
offers. 

10;l!60. Ts this your first experience of white labour? Tes. 

10461. How have you succeeded in supplying yourself with white ktbour? I have got on splendidly with 
white labour. 

10:3(52. Are they local men ? Yes ; and I am particular to choose the best men. 

11)363, By Mr. Paget: Whit arrangements have you made for harvesting your crop this year ? Iam 
connected with the Mulgrave Central Mill, and they have taken it upon themselves, the farmers 
acquiescing, to procure the labour for the harvesting of the collective crops. 

10;ib'4. The mill is engaging white gangs for harvesting the registered cane? Yes. I was agreeable, with 
the others, that it should be done. 

103b\5. By the Chair man: What wages are you paying white men just now for ordinary field work ? I 
have a habit of getting my work done by contract, if possible. If not, 1 pay 7a. a day, and let them find 
themselves. My ploughmen 1 pay 25s. a week and found. 
1U306. Are you paying 7s. a day for ordinaiy cultivation work ? Yes. 

10367. What do you consider it costs a man to find himself here': 1 I allow 12s. a week to feed them 
fairly well. Some say 15s is a fair thing. 1 never weigh out the ratious, so that I cannot say with 
certai tv what it costs. 

10;568. By Mr. Paget : Docs the 12s. a week cover the cost of cooking ? Yes. 

1036U- By Mr. Nielson : What does the Commissi ner for J ncome Tax allow for the keep of a man ? 
I claim a deduction of 12s. a week for a man I keep, and he has made no comment. 

10370. By the Chairman: Do you anticipate any trouble in getting wlatevrr labour you want in the 
coming senson ? No. The mill comp ity have taken it upon themselves to find the labour, and they are 
more sanguine about it thau 1 am. Mr. Munro, one of our directors, has been down South lately, and he 
assured a meeting of the farmers connected with the mill that it was quite feasible that we would get 
sufficient labour accustomed to the work to take off the crops. There is a possibility of getting fifty or 



?or> 
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W. 0. Griffin, sixty good local men who have done a little at the work, and they are not included at all. They hay 
— N not made arrangements yet to take off any of the tsauc ; but they are to be employed if they and th« mil 

10 May, 1906. authorities can come to terms. . 

10371. By Mr. Paget: We understand, from evidence given to-day, that one-third of the harvesting ha 
been left for local men ? Yes ; and T think there is labour here to cope with that amount. _ 
10372 Will the coloured gang takeoff the cane that yt,u have not registered ? Fes, this year. It i 
very peculiarly wanted. I have nearly ever; thing to plough out this year an d next year, and, bemg d 
cane and some of it rubbishy, I did not register it last year, but I shall have it registered for next yea*' 

10373. By the Chairman : Have you had any experience of the floating labour at present in the district 
I do uot think so highly of them as of men 1 know. 

10371. Tou have not tried them ? No. 11 is an easy matter for me to get the men 1 want at any time 

1U375. Whpre do the fifty or sixty men work when they are not employed in the sugar industry ? Soim 

of them work at timber-getting, and others float about. 

10376. Where do they live ? About here. 

1037?. Are they single men? The majority of them are. 

10378. Do you think it would be better if knd could be obtain©,-! for the purpose of settling men on the 
land so that their labour might always be available? l"es : but you would want to give a man sufficieut 
land to make a living on. 

10379. No ; he is to make his living out of what he earns from you ? That is a game I do not believe in. 
I think the sugar estates should be cut up into smalh r blocks, giviug a man an interest in a piece of land, 
out of which he could make a living with the assistance of one or two men. 

103^0. Would you not only intensify the trouble by making those men employers of labour as well as 
yourself ? If they were employers of labour it would lessen tlie trouble, because there would be more 
employers and fower workmen. If a man lias a very large an*a, lie concentrates everything, and does 
things as economically as possible, and he may have a lesser number of men than several farmers would 
employ at this time of the year, when there m next lo nothing to do. It a farmer had anything less than 
100 acres, he would be engaged at some work or other on hia land, and I think he would cultivate it 
better than a man with a larger area. If he was a working man he could not get work, but if he was a 
proprietor he would net something that would be of benefit to himself — that is, the land out of which he 
would be able to make a living. 

10381. Are there any Crown lands about here ? I do not know of any Crown lands in the immediate 
vicinity. 

10382. Do you know the A.therton Scrub ? I have been there. 

10383. Is there a practicable track to there? Yes. You can take a packhorsc heavily laden. A horse 
can carry 2 cut. up and down, idthough it is a nasty range to negotiate. It is a couple or three hours' 
struggle, but it is all right afterwards. There is a lot of idle land there. 

10384. Do you think if men were settled over there they would work here in the caneiields and go home 
occasionally? Yes. A man could easily do 1 hat. He could make a living on his land in the slack 
seaso», and he could work in the sugar districts in the crushing time. 

10385 Dr) you approve of such a scheme us that ? Yes, I do. 
1038(1 Would it be a feasible scheme ? Yes. 

10387. Having regard to the situation of the Atherton Scrub and the means of transit ? Yea. It 
would be advantageous all right. A man living on the high lands in the worst part of the year would 
have a healthier exit-tence, aDd the change would do him good. While this climate is not what we 
would call an unhealthy one, the climate up there is a better one still, and it is a more pleasant one to 
live in. 

103S8. By Mr. Paget: What about the supply of labour after this year, as it is a comparatively pasy 
matter this year ? It will be easier afterwards. We think that this is the most trying year. This 
occupation has always been treated as one that is not fit for a white man to tako in hand, but the 
employment of white labour improves the character of the work, and it is nnly practical experience with 
the work that will cause white men to take it up. Some of the men who have Ween doing navvying and 
other similar labour, and havo come to do canecntting afterwards, find thut tlit-re is nothing wrong uith it 
at all. So long as they can make 8s , Os., or 10s. a diiy at it, they would ratber do canecutting than any 
other class of work. 

10389. But after this year a greatly increased number of white men will be required than are here now, 
owing to the effects of federal legislation in connection with the Polynesians ? Yes. 

10390. *o you think there will be sufficient labour to take the place of the 3,000 or 6,0»O Polynesians 
who have to leave the industry at the end of this year ? I think if we can get over this year it' will be 
q comparatively easy matter to battle through tifterwarda If the nu n go in for something new and make 
dece»t money out of it, they will %\vq that claws of labour such a good name that it will induce other men 
to takeitin hand. Up till "the present year the i ndustry lias been " run down" so much by difft rent people 
that men kept clear of it ; but once it gets lauded up you will find that men will come here. 
It39l. Dike a new gold rush? Yes, something like that. Tf a thing is said to be useless they leave it 

10392. Do you think the industry should continue to receive protection to enable you to pay the rate of 
wages you mentioned just now ? Some protection is absolutely necessary 

10393. That is either by a direct hunus, as you have now, or protection in some shape or form? Yes; hut 
protection without clas>ificati«n would put the white and the coloured labour on the same footing 

10391. J do not wish to enter into tha' phase of it at all ; I w;,s speaking with reference to the cane 
grown by white labour? Yes; some kind of protection is certainly squired, and the present system is 
a very good one. 

10395. But that system is supposed to exist only until 19-13 ? Yes. 

103f>6. You think, then, that with the contiimanc.of the wagesyou have specified you have no fear about 
being able to get sufficient white labour to conduct the industry? I ha,v« no fenr whatever. 
10397. It has not been necessary for y our association lo take any steps in conm ction with this labour 
owmg to the altitude adopted by the mill r That is, so. There is an ussociatuni at Hambledon and one at 
Afoomba, and we leave it entirely in their hands to use the methods that seem best to them, but we have 
taken absolutely no stepB to secure labour for the coming harvest. 
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10398. And I suppose if the experiment is a success this year that the mill will continue to carry on theW. C. Griffin. 

work on the same lines ? Yes. It has been looked at in this light : that the men will he there getting ^-^V-^— ^ 

their money uiih less trouble by being under the mill authorities' control than they would be if underlO May,1906. 

the control of the individual farmers?. Then, again, llie work has to be done to the satisfaction of the 

mill authorities, consequently it is better for the workmen to be under their control also. 

1U399. Are ihe farmers satisfied with Midi a system ? Tes. The farmers connected with the mill had a 

imt-ting and agreed to adopt tliat system. Ir may be only a temporary thing, but we are going to put it 

through that vtay this season. 

10400. It is practically the system adopted by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company on the NorthernRivers 
of New South Wales? Yes. 

10401. Have you taken the matter of the deportation of the islanders into consideration at all from a 
practical point of view ? No. I read what Mr. Wilson said in Cairns, and I t hink hU idea is a really good 
one. I am of opinion that there is goinL' lo he trouble with these "boy*" directly. It is all right wben 
they have money and are independent. They are cheeky enough then, but when they get hard up they will 
liecome more cheeky. When they begin to feel the pinch they will get worse. I think every facility should 
be put at their disposal to enable them to get home. 

10402. Vuu under. tand mat until the end of this year they arc practically freo agents whether they go 
hnmo or stay ? Yes. The official? connected with this mill say that tho " hoys" arc getting very cheeky, 
and fay they want to go home. Asa matter of fa^t, some of them agreed to the cancellation of their 
agreements with Ihe mill, and got paid oil'. They said they wanted to go home, but when it came to the 
pinch only half of them would go, and the rest wanted to walk about. 

104i2i. The chipping difficulty nrisrs then — that is. the difficulty in conncctioo with the boats coming 
here to take them away — As to the matter of deporting a large number of them at the end of this year, 
thai is a matter you have not givm any consideration to? The only thing I can suggest is to place 
boats at their disposal. They can easily get a living at their islands wheu they get there. 

10403. There will be boats placed at their disposal f You could not deport tliem without boats. The 
"bojs " that are here have to feed, and they are spending their money before they can get a boat. It 
is hard on the taxpayer that he should have to stand the cost of the "boy's" passage after he has 
squandered his money. I think the Licencing Act should be strictly enforced, especially with regard to 
Sunday tradiug. 

10404. By Mr. Nielson : Do you not think that when the licenses were applied for the people should have 
taken action themselv es ? These public-houses were built a few years back, and people were quite 
indifferent on the question, but they look at it in a different light now. 



(Hambledon.) 

FRIDAY, 11 MAY, 1906. 
Present . 

Mr R, A. RANKING, P.M. (Chairtnan) | Mrt. W. T. PAGET, M. L A. 

Mr. C. F. NIELStN, M.L.A. 
James Campbell, Cane Partner, examined : 
10405. By the Chairman : What are you ? A cane farmer, residing at Hambledon. i 
104#G. What is the area of your farm ? About 135 aeres r 
104U7. How much is under cane ? Only about 40 acres at present. There is a good deal of fallow. i 

10408. How much did you cut last year r" 575 tons from about 50 acres. 

10409. Did you cut. it with the mill gang? With kanakas from the null. 
It410. Are yon ngistered for this year ? I have part of my land registered. 
10411. How mnch have you registered? About 40 acres 

lOil'J. FLave you had any dilliculty in getting white labour for that area ? I have not used any white 
labour on it yet. It was worked with kanaka-* till 20th January last, and then it was registered. 
10413. Have you ever employed white lab«ur ? Yes. 

10414 Have you been able to get satisfactory men? I registered three years ago, and worked with 
white labour for twelve months, but I had to cut the cane with black labour. 
10415. Had you nny dilliculty in getting the white men you wanted? No. 

10410. Were a fair proportion »f them good men ? They were fairly good workers, but they were 
humbugged through the mill. 

J 04- 1 7. How do you mean ''through the mill"? They trashed the cauc, and the mill condemned the 
trashing . 

10418. Ily Mr. Nielson: What was your opiuion of the trash ng ? It was not a first-rate job. I admit 
it was pretty hard trashing, for it was lying down. It was old nitooris. 

10419. Considering die slate of the caue, did they do a fair thing ? Not altogether; they might have 
done it a little better. 

10420. Were they experienced men ? No ; witb the exception of one or two. 

10421. By theClutirman: Then the labour was not altogether satisfactory ? No. 

104J2 Were the men fairly decent and temperate ? Yes. while they H'ere with me. They worked « .,!!. 
loo They went in to make a good day's wages, and they rather slummed it. 

10423. Do you expect nny difliculty i n getting -abour in the future? No; nlwajs provided I can pay 
them a fair day's wage*. , t . . ., r . , . 

104"! What do you consider a fair day's wages from the employers standpoint ? I should say about 
7s a day and find ihemseh-es, or 25s. to 30s. a week and found— say, 3«a. in the cutting season. 

10425. 1 presume you uill be able to pay those wages:' Not at Hambledon. 

10426. Why ? It is impossible owing to the price of cnw>. 

IU427. By Mr. Niehon : Are you under agreement to supply cane for any term to the mill i lea. 
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It was fixed years ago, but 



an alteration ? Yes: 



what 
The cane was 



There n 



J. Campbell. 1.0428. How long has the agreement to run ? Up to the end of 1907 . 
r — — N 10429. Was the price agreed upon when you sigoed the original agreement 
11 May,130«. it ; wns altered after federation 

1H430. /•>/ the Chuiruuni. : When did you enter into the agreement ? In 1897. 
104:11. What did you get in those days ? Us. a ton. 

104: i2. When the Commonwealth Parliament passed certain legislation there 
the price was altered to 16.-. a ton for 14 per cent, sugar content. 
10433. Was the lis. irrespective of analysts? Yes. . 

10J31 By Mr. Nielson : Have vou any system of checking the analysis ? jNo. \V e hare to take 
the mill gives us. It dropped from 16s. the year before List to 13s. 3d. last year. 
10135. By the Chairman : Was any explanation given as to why the price dropped 
supposed to be of inferior quality. 

J0i36. By Mr. Nielson: How many white farmers are under the same agreement as you 
very few left now h t llambl&Un. 

13437. By the Chairman : Is. not the bulk of the cane going into the Hambledon mill grown by Chinese ? 
Nearly two-thirds of it. 

1043$. By Mr. Nielson: To what do you attribute that result? Owing to the price of cane white men 
are not able tu grow it. White growers are gradually going out and Chinese are coming in. ^ 
10439. Is there any appreciable difference between the prices paid here and by the Mulgrave Central Mill? 
Yes. The Farmer"-' Association at Hambledon, to which I belong, have information in their p .sse.-sion 
to the effect that, if the Mulizrfve farmers had been paid on the same basis as we were, they would have 
received 11a. 3d. a ton instead of the 20s or 21s. which they received. 

1U440. According to that, y, ur cane is alotit the same as tbat at the Mulgrave? No ; it was really 2s. a 
ton better here last j ear. We were paid 13s. 3d. a ton, and, if the Mulgrave people bad been paid on 
the same basis, they would only hare got lis. 3d. 

10411. 'then I suppose you hold that you are not being paid on a fair basis ? No; decidedly not. 
lL'442. And you think you have no remedy until your agreement expires ? None whatever. 
10143. By the Chairman: Your remedy, then, will be to remove elsewhere? Yes; and make room for 
the Chinaman. That is the only remedy. 

10444. By Mr. Nielson: The land you have is under lease from the Colonial Sugar Kefming Company ? 
Yes ; it i-< on a purchasing lease, 

10445. By the Chairman : You lease with the option of purchase ? No ; not altogether that. 1 lease it 
and pay Is. 6d. per ion. Of that sum 0,1. goes in rent and 9d. goes towards the purchase. 
10146. By Mr. Nielson: How much have you paid for the purchase of your laud so far? £400. 
101 48. By tJte Chairman: And you will lose that ? decidedly 
10-149 By Mr. Nielson : What is your purchasing price per acre? £6. 

104.50. Would you not be able to raise the balance of your purchase money and buy your farm clean 
out ? I do not know. That is what 1 would like to do if I could. 

10451. Could you borrow the money in town? I do not think I could borrow the money in Cairns, as 
the b.inks will n«t touch it. 

10452. Would you be prepared to pay off the balance to the company ? Yes. 

10453. Is there any other means of disposing of your cane than by selling it to the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company ? No. 

10454. How tar are you from the main line ? Two miles, and it is mountainous country. 

10455. It would nut p:iy to cart it? No. 

10456. Bo you think there will be suEcient labour for the coming season? I think so, because very 
little labour is reqtiiied in Harahledoti. Twenty. five inei will cut all the registered cane this yeir. The 
cane is handled by Chinamen, and so long as tbev are in H-nnbledon we shall not reqmre much labour. 

10457. What iib-nat the district generilly? They will require a lot at Mulgrave, because it is white- 
grown cane. Possibly they will want liOO men to cut the cane there. 

10453. What is your opinion as to the likelihood of getiiug it? I believe if the farmer is in a position 
to offi r a g>o I wage he will get 50 id men, and will be able to attract men from all parts of Australia. J 
speak from experience of travelling round luoking for work myself, an 1 wherever there was work offering 
men used to flock io it in droves. 

10459. Do you think the wages you mentioned as a reasonable rate are sufficient to attract men? I do. 

10460. By the Chairman : When you say there will he a sufficiency of labour, do you take into considera- 
tion the fact that tht'ie will be a great number of kanakas leaviug the State, and there will be more 
demand eveiywhnre for white bbour ? I speak of this year. 

10461. By Mr. Nielson: At the end of this season when the kanakas have gone, or at any rate h: 



do you think there will be sufficient men obtainable in Australia 
sufficient to induce men to come to the sugar 
always be a larger number of men 



longer a«y right to s\ork in the industry, 
then? Yes, decidedly, in Austrc 
104<i2. Do you t hink ihe wages y ou have mentioned a 
districts from uiy partot Ausiralia? 1 do. 

10J63. Yuu are aware that during the crushing season there wil 
rtqmred than during the slack season? Yes. 

10464. !>• you not think it ^ould be a good thing if those men could be kept in the sugar districts? I do. 
10165. Can vou sug ^e,t anythiug that would either give work or be an inducement for tk-m to 
in the vicinity of the sugar districts? There is always a certain amount of work other than on the firms 
in the shick ueamn. There is woodcutting for the mills. 

10166 How is it done at present ? It has been rloue by blacks up till now. Some men put in a tender, 
but others put 111 a tender to do the work with Hindoos, and white men cannot tender low enough to 
get it. 5 
10167. 3o you think, if the mills made it a condition in their contracts that white labour must be 
employed in cutting wood, it would make a lot of aork for meu ? Decidetllv. 

1U468. Roughly speaking, what would be the increased cost of cutting rt ood by white labour as against 
blacks or Hindoos ? 1 cannot speak as an expert on that matter. 

10409. How dot's the price of the contractor with black labour compare with the one who wants to do 
With white labour ? I think the difference would be 3s. a cord, roughly speaking. 
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10470. About 2.5 or M per cent in the cost ? Yes ; I think it would be that much. J. dm, 

n Ip 1 L^^nK ?! , ° M 1 th if .• ff -! ,eMon , w ° rk ? 1 thiuk ik would be some inducement if 
roamed men could come here and bring then- wives and families. MaT 

%x 2 ; * r i;{ Sr"', i du ro» * hink th • y - 3,K,u ' d ? if t!,e min p e °p ie wouM ^ * hem »»»* » houae 

without rent to bejiin wiLh the tamier might give them an acre or two and let them cultivate a bit on 
W 7?ai ,Vp 67 Were *? n « noth, "f,f e That could be done without much trouble. Most of the 
5Wl^filL mf!,n? t,, 1 e ^ COuld . letOUtt ° 0t . he "- That would be the mean, of married men 
with trollies takiiiR up liind, and it would encourage the young generation to do the same. The way it is 

the W ^or)h e 1 y0U " 8 Ben6ratl0J) d ° not want t0 S° oa t0 th " l»nd, and that is a serious thing for 
10173. Generally speaking is it because there is not sufficient inducement for the people to go on the 
laud ? lea. Asit is the land is dear in price, and if the white man will not take it up at the Chinaman's 
price he can go somewhere, else. 1 
lUU. He is squeezed out ? Yes. Years ago, when Aboitfba was, let to farmers, ouly one Chinaman 
took up a farm and to-day they are practically all Chinamen there. The price of caue was such that 
tliH ulute men had to give iti. 

10175. Was the rent too high for white rneu ? I do not know exactly what the rent was 
10170. They took it out oF the cane, anyway? Yes. 

10477. Since the passage of the Commonwealth legislation has there been any inducement given by the 
m.ll t. white men to enter the iiidintry? Only as regards a little higher nri.« Had it not been for 
federation, 1 believe there would uot have been a whire man left on a farm at ILunbledon. 
HJ47S. Have the compuiy given mj inducement which would euable a white farmer to register and 
employ white labour exclusively ? No. Th y made no difference in the price-. 

10179. You licve had tm-ee or four yearn iu which you might have availed yourselves of the bonus 
provisions of the Cjmmouweilth Act, and yet very f ew in this district h »ve registered— Is thao because 
sufficient induojmeut has n .t been given by the company ? L'h* c)in;ianydil not stop you by saying 
they would not take y.tur cane if you registered; but they di I uot hoi I out any special inducement if you 
registered. 

10480. Bij t he Chairman : They did not start any white 5<iugs to cut your cane, or anything of that 
sort ? No. 

101S1. Have they made any ende ivour themselves to work the industry by white labour ? None What- 
ever. As a matter of fact, there was a farm registered, and when it fell buck into their hamds it lapsed 
into black labour again. 

10+82. By Mr. Nielson : Do you think they would have been able to obtain the necessary labour if they 
had tried? They could have obtained some to begin with. Of course the place wis not as well 
advertised then as it is to-duty. People are flocking hern now, and there was nobody coming at that time. 
lOKl By the Chairman : You are aware, I suppose, that the Mossman Central Alill Company huve had 
no ditliculty iu getting gangs of white can < cutters ? 1 smv (hut st.iti d in the paper's. 
10484 Could not the same be done here ? Yes ; provided you can pay the price. 

104S5. By Mr. Niehon : The mill 'at the Mossinan has engaged the labour? Yes. Of course the farmers 
there are both growers and manuf aclurers. 

10+80, If ynu got the same price for your cane as they get at the Mnssman, could y.iu get whire gangs ? 
Then I could get sulficient men at the w.iges I mentioned, [f I could not get them here, I would be in 
a position to go tJoiuh and get ihem. 

10487. By the Chairman : How letig have you lived in this district ? Between eight and nine years. 
10+88. Are you a married man ? Yea. 
10489 Have you a family ? No. 

10+90. From your experience of other districts, is there any reason whv white men should not work 
!iere? No. Jt has a first-rate climate. It is hot after Christmas, but I h tve felt hotter days in Xew 
South Wales. We have a beautiful climate for nine months in the year. 

10491. T suppose you have not troubled your head about die deportation of die kanakas ? 1 have thought 
of it. 

10492, Have you formed any opinion as t o the best method of getting rid of them without unnecessary 
hardship to them ? 1 have never considered that aspect of the question, but I have looked at the 
financial aspect. The manufacturer should bear the entire cost of deportation. At all times he has been 
getting- the lion's share of the beuefit; of the kanaia, if there w is any b-nelit, alt'iough it might be an 
indirect one, because, so fur as this di~1ricti« concerned, sugar has always been at a minimum price. 

h 4 i3, As there are no Crown lands in the district, would a distauce of a few miles mil ta'.e against; men 
settling down on small areas where they could leave their wives and families and return say once a 
month ? It is not a fair thing to expect a man to leave his wifu in the hush. 1 left my wile last Monday 
week while I went to town, as i wns on the jury, and during my absence a kanaka tri d to get into the 
houso; and this is stippo.-ed tu be a thiehiy-s'ettled place. It would be all ri^ht if the people were 
settled in a group ; lint where is the kind ? 

1U4*)4. By Mr. Niehtm : Supposing the Atherton Scrub wis cut into JO-acre blocks? There is good 
country there ; hut there are only patches here and there in this district. 

1019.5. By the Chairman: On tO-acreblochs in the Ath rton.Scrub women would not be Unely ? The men 
would be w'in t ; n hit' dairying on their own account, aul would not come down here. 
HHSG. By Mr. Nielson: 'While a man without capital was fultilliug his Cuiidith.ns and making his 
improvements, would he in t in most case* havs to go out t»eorn the money to do that? The chances are 
he would not come here, but that he would go to the mining districts. 

1011*7. Would he not enme. here in the crushing season ? There would be no special inducement for him 
to come, beociusc he could get as much money, and possibly more, up there. I would go mining 
if I lived up at Atherton. 

10198. There is a reserve of 100 acres at Spence's Crossing — a few families could be settled there ? Gra* 
ciiuntry is not much good for cultivation. 

10199. You eouhl make a goodgnrden ? You want a lit of good scrub land. I would not take a w 
to a piece «f forest country. 
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Thomas Biknie, Cane Farmer, 



lined : 



'What are 



A cane farmer. I represent the Hambledon Fanners 



T. Ifinnie. 10500. By the Chairman : 

UMay^l906- Wm^&yMr. Nielson : How many members are there in the association ? About twenty. All th 
white growers at Hambledon are financial members. 

10502. By tlie Chairman : What is the area of your farm ? 260 or 270 acres. 

1050:*. How much is under cane? About 150 acres. 

10501. Have you any registered? About SO acres are registered. 

10505. I suppose the 80 acres., were out of hand before you registered ? T would not have registered i 
they had nor been. 

1«D0C. By Mr. Nielson: Do you not intend to register next year? I cannot help myselt 

10507. Yon are not asked to register? If you do not register, you have to chance your labour. You 
present labiuir ia taken a\y ay from you. 

10508. Von registered in order to obtain labour ? I registered to assist m getting labour. 
10500, By the Chairman : How do you e s peet to be situated as regards labour this year ? I feel very 
insecure. 

10510. By Mr. Nielson: Then why did you reguter? Because I can fall hack upon black labour if I 
cannot ebiain white labour. I have ten ' kainltas. I have got a cutfmg here from the Queen&Under of 
the 5th Ma), which states that sixty farmers were unable to obtain a man to help them to harvest their 



s that at the Herbert Eiver they had great 



m:iize crops. 

10512. Dors it say what price tbey were offered? It say 
difficulty in making up two gangs. 
10513- Does it say the price ? No. 

10514. That shows the unreliability of it ? But they had a difficulty iu getting men. 

10515. Jf you wanted 1,010 men here you would have great difficulty in getting them to come for 
nothing ? I presume the farmers offered something. 

10510 Well, say the maize is worth Is. lid. to 2s. as it is ? It is worth from Is. 9d. to Is. lid. 

10517. You can i lulertftAnd then that they cannot afford to pay too much for pulling it ? Our price is 
13s. 3d , and we cannot compete with the Southern men in getting labour. If you would allow me to 
lead what I have writteu down I can go straight ahead, as T have some rough notes here. I have had 
twenty-eight years' experience in North Queensland in the pastoral, mining, and canegrowing industrie 
I have been canegrowing for eleven years. It is my impression that this Commission has come far to 
lata 

1 0518. That is not our fault? No, exactly; but this h;is got to go to the public. We farmers demauile 
a Ruyal Commission ; iu fact, we almost went on our knees and prayed for a Royal Commission. 
10511". As to what ? As to the legislation. 

10520. We are not inquiring into that? Legislation and the labour question go together, and you a 
inquiring into the labour. You cannot get away from the fact that they go together. The legislatio 
has interfered with the labour. 

10521 We are not discussing the question as to whether the kanaka should be retained ? I kne 
that quite well. My impression is that hud they uppointed a lloyal Commission such as you a 
before legislating some proposals would iiavo been mado for deporting the- kauakas and supplvin 
their places in plenty of time. But now the evil is done. Mr. Ellis, who gave evidence before you 
as the representative of the Sugar Workers' Union, stated that the rate of wage the union agreed 
upon was 25s a week and found in the slack season, and 30s. a week and found in the crushing season. 
As more men will be employed in the crushing season than in ihe slack season, this averages 28s. per 
week. Ka'ions will cost t'ie farmer at lca«t 12s. a week, so ihat means £2 for each man per week. Th 
avernge wage paid to the kanaka was 15s. a week, including rations. Mr. Eilis stated that it would tak 
nearly as many white men to take the place of the 0,000 kanakas who were goiug. To grow an acre 
on ne hy kanaka labour would cost £12 The average price paid for cane is 13s. 7id- per ton, and 
allowing 18 tons to the acre, that comes to £12 is. 10£d- per acre, which leaves to the farmer a profit o 
is 10|d. per acre. 

10522. Was £12 the cost of working? That was the cost of putting it into the mill by kauaka labou 
Taking white labour at double the wages which I bavw shown it will cost for kanakas, that, mu.kes £'~ 
to grow an ai re by white labour. 

l(J.)23 Your deductions are not sound? 1 will stand on my figures, as I am talkintj from experienc 

10521. 1 am taking your figures, but I do not. care about your deductions ? My deductions come fro 
pracUcul experience The white labour will cost double, I know, because 1 employ white labour, and [ 
haee had practical experience. The value of an 184 on crop ia £12 4s. 10|d. per acre, which, with the 
addition of the h.mus of 5s., makes another £4 10s.— namely, £10 lis. 10|d. As it costs £?A per acre 
to grow it with white labour, that represent-, a loss to Hie fanner of £7 5s. l^d. p f r acre. Up to the 
present the white labour gr»wn cane which has been receiving the bounty has been living u u the produce 
of the black inn us work. The kanaka cleared, stumped, and grubbed the land and planted the cane, and 
the white m an is gru» ing it, but in the future everything will hav e to be done by the white man. The 
possibility of getting white labour i'm uncertain. As I pointed out before from the Qurenshtnder cutting, 
if the Southeru fa.nner.-i cannot <>et men to pull their corn, I do not see how the Northern men are goin* 
to get them to woik in the canefields. Out West shearers are scaree, and, from my experience out 

, I uouM sooner go shearing or fossicking or tinning than work in the canefields. The whole 



there, 



iditioiis «f canegrowing are not such i 
back, you will have hi i If of yOirr white me 



s will attract the vi hite man. Suppose a rush takes place out 
- ay to the rush. 

1052-5. I think a lot of the Huinbledon fanners would go too? We have established homes, and if we 
leave, we leave something behind us. If the employee leaves, he simply walks off with all his possessions 
— to leave our capital behind ua jf wb go away. The whole thing, of course 



, his back We ha 
hinges on the price of cane. 

1U52G. 13 ow much d» you want in order to enable 
from the figures I gave. 
10527. I will not take your figures at all, because 1 disagree with them ? They are correct. 



c yon to pay white labour ? Well, you c 



>rk it out 



ain taking the figures piloted by the representative of the Sugar Workers' 
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10528. I do not agree with them ? I put them down from my books. T. Biunie. 

10329. They are different to anybody else's? I do not care what they are different to, and I chaUen«e 

anyone to contradict them. u M l906 

10530. Give us the Bgurea as to what it would eost f work it with white labour ? It will cost double 
the cost with black labour. I have already given that. 

10531. Give us the figures as to whatpricef or cane you require ? If you have 18 tons to the acre you 
must have enough to cover ±,24— that is, you wilt waut 30s. a ton to make a profit on 18 tons of plant 
cane. 

10532. Is it going to cost £24 to work 18 tons with white labour ? Undoubtedly. 

10533. How many men do you want per acre, or how many acres per man ? You want a man for every 
10 acres. 

10534. Kanakas the same ? I 
Uoion. 

10535. I do not take those figures either ? I am just quoting from the evidence already given, and I am 
quite certain that no man can cultivate «i»re than 10 acres, I do not care if lie is white »r black. 
1053G. And will he be required all the year round to cultivate those 10 acres ? Practically, he will. 

10537. A nd yet you have not employed any man on that 80-acre block of yours since, you registered it on 
the 21st of January, and It is now the 11th of May ? That is correct. I am losing on it. 

10538. You are not spending anything on it ? I would have to spend Is. on it to make 6d. The laud is 
neglected. 

10539. What crop do yon reckon you will have on this 80-acre block ? Ten tons to the acre. 

10510. What, ratooiis? Plant cane and first and second ratoons. 

10511. How rlo vou think people do in other districts who are paying these rates of wages? 1 would 
jjke to see it done. I do not believe they are paying these rates of wages at all. 

10512- Not 25s. a week ? No ; not in the slai-k season. I do not believe they can afford it unless they 
have virgin scrub land. On virgin scrub land you employ half the labour that you require on old 
cultivated land, and you got three times the crop. I have not seen where they are paying th«se wagea 
yet. I have got some figures here as to the price of cane, but I understand you are not dealing with the 
price. 

10543. By the Chairman : We are not ? It would assist my evidence materially if you were. 
10.54k By Mr. Paget : Do you desire to bring forward, tliat evidence because you consider that the price 
you are receiving for your cane materially affects your ability to pay white men's wages? It is very 
material. The average price paid at Hambledon last year was ]3s. 7}d. per ton. We have competition 
in this district for labour, and we are not in a position to compete successfully. If we get a lower price 
for our cane, we cannot aff*rd to pay the same wages. The average sugar content of our cane was 12*$ 
per cent. The average price paid last year at the Mulgrave was 20s. 5d., and the average sugar content 
was 12 per cent. Supposing our sugar content had only been 12 per cent., we would only have keen paid 
12s. a ton on the Hambledon scale. The MuLgrave price wa>j Gs. 9:[d. per ton higher than we got on the 
analysis value, and, with the '8 added, which would be equal to another Is. 7id.,it means a total difference 
of 8s. 5<l. a ton ; so that we are unable to compete with tho Mulgrave farmers for labour to the extent 
of 8s. 5d. a ton. 

10515. By the Chairman : Why cannot Hambledon mill pay you as much as the Mulgrave farmers get ? 
They can buy raw sugar from the Mulgrave people to enable them to pay it ; but we have no means of 
checking them, and we are in their hands. I am quite willing to admit, on the other hand, that we made 
contracts under the then existing labour conditions. 

1054b". Then the position is due to the fact that you had the misfortune to make a bad bargain? in a 
way, that is so. 

10547. By Mr. Paget : What were the then existing labourconditions ? We had kanakalabour then. 

10548. By Mr. Nielson : Was not that contract altered when the first Bounty liiil was passed ? It was 
altered on the basis of the cliff erence in the duty, not on the altered labour conditions. The market of 
Australia was then opened to us. 

10549. But you have employed nothing but kanaka labour — were you satisfied with the 13s. a ton last 
year? Certainly not. 

10550. Were you satisfied the year before last ? Yes; we got 17s. then. I went on individual analysis 
last year, and I got a very high price for my cane. 

10551. You have altered from a payment of lis. a ton to an aualysis basis ? Yes. 

10552. Were yon all ,-greeable to the alteration? It was the usual pistol held at your head. You had 
to take it or else stick to the original lis. a ton. 

10553. Was the original agreement on a sliding scale? No; it was an absolute fixed price of lis. a 
ton. 

10554. Irrespective «f the price of the raw manufacturer! product ? Irrespective of anything. At the 
Mulgrave mill over 90 per cent, sugar is bagged. Although a lot of cane below 7 per cent., and at 7 per 
cent, is treated, full price is given at tho Mulgrave mill. If a Hambledon farmer sends in 7 per cent, 
cane, he only getn 2s. a ton. 

10555. By Mr. Paget: Do they take delivery at the Mulgrave mill of cane cnntamniL' only 7 per cent, 
of sugar ? If 1 were the cane inspector I would not take it ; but the chemist at the Mulgrave mill says 
it is pussed in. 

1053G. You are not speaking now from hearsay ? I am speak ingfrotn actual information. 
10557. By Mr. Niehun : They take as bad cane down our way? Sometimf-a they cannot help it. Possibly 
one part of a field will go well, and another part of it may be poor. If per cent, cane were sent into 
the Hambledon mill the farmer would get aothing for it. 

1055;-$ By the Chairman: If you could get the price that other people are getttug, you would have no 
difficulty in paying (he wages of white labour ? If we got the same price a» the Mulgrave mill pays, we 
would have no difficulty. But that would not relieve us from the trouble of getting labour. 1 do not 
think the labour is in Australia 

10559. The money that ought to pny the wages of white men i* going somewhere else ? It we made a 
slight loss on our plant caue, we could make it up on our ratoons. If we were getting '20s. a ton, like 
the Mulgrave farmers are getting, and the 5s. bonus, we would be m a position to employ the labour, but 
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Binnie. no t to pay 25b. a week in the slack season. I think that is ridiculous. We could pay £1 2a. in tlie slack 
— ■ A — """"N seas n. and even 35-< a week in the crushing season. 

ra y ,i906. li'SUO. Men have told ns ihey would be perfectly satisfied with £1 a week' and found in the slack season 
if tlier wr-re comfortably housed ? Under the Shearers and Sugar Workers' Accommodation Act men 
have to be pro perl v housed ; but T have not seen a farmer yet who was not willing to bouse his men better 
than in bothies. The farmer houses and feeds bis men better than he feeds himself in nine caaea out of 

ten - i • • c • 

103(51. You think there is not sufficient labour in Australia for the industry? I am positive ot it. 
Wherever we have inquired they are short of labour. The knockabout man is not the man we want. 
10562 By Mr. Nielsan : You do not expect the man in a job to come along? AVhy not open the eouutry 
jiuil let us indent labour from Europe? 

1050M. There is nothing to prevent you doing it ? I beg your pardon. There is the Immigration 
Restriction Act, which prevents a man coming in under agreement. 

105154'. By the Chairman: Do you not know that that Act has beeu amended by later legislation? But 
tou have to get ihe consent of the Minister. 

1056o. By Mr. Nielson: All you have to do is to show the Minister that the labour is not available, and, 
if you are so positive, you should have no difficulty in doing that ? We are trying to show you that it is 
not available. 

10506. You have not given any proof; you simply say yon think so — IF you want labour, you have not 
to approach us, but the Federal Minister ? Two men came to me for a contract for trashing. My 
neighbour put them on, and they were ptdling olf" the green leaves and everything else, and were ruining 
the man's cane — bleeding it. Are we to put up with that? 

105G7. B i) the Chairman If you once showed them that it was only necessary to take off the dead leaves 
thev would only do that? But are we to teach our kibour? 

10508. By Mr. Nielson: You had to teach the kanaka when he first arrived? No; we had other kanakas 
to teach him. ^ne kanaka would teach another better than a white man would teach him. 

10569. By ihe C'hairmon -. There was a time when white men had to teach the kanakas ? Undoubtedly. 
We all had to be taught ; but are we to pay the highest wages, when in New South Wales and other 
places they can get experts ? Up North we have got to pay (he highest price and jet teach them what 
they hare to do. 

10570. Do you not think that the amount of teaching is immaterial, as you could take the hoe out of a 
man's hand and bhow him how it could be done in two or three minutes? The Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company put on a gang of white men to trash cane the other day, but they had to discharge every man 
because they found that the trashing alone would eat up the whole amount. 

10571. By Mr. Nielson: "What sort of cane was it? Really splendid trashing cane. My ' boys" would 
do it for 1 5s. a week. 

10572. Row Ions w ere they working for the Colonial Sugar Refining Company? Three or four weeks. 
1057:3. It toolc the Colonial Sugar Refining Company three or four weeks to discover that it was costing 
them ton much ? N». Two weeks before they were discharged we were told by Mr. Farquhar that it 
would not pay to trash with white labour. 

10571. The v were working oncime, I believe, that would not go 5 tons to the acre? That is the easiest 
cane to trash. 

10575. Would it pay to tr.ish a 5-ton crop ? Undoubtedly it would, with kanakas. 

10.376. But with white men ? It would pay better to trash it first than to leave it and cut it 
afterwords. 

1P577. It will not; pa}' down Bundaberg way — "We generally turn in a mob of cows? You must be well 
off there. I can take a 5-ton crop any day and make it p;iy. 

10578. You admit that when tbese men were discharged List mouth they were working on very inferior 
cant' ? I do not say that. I saw the cane they were w oiking on, and Mr. Farquhar told the meeting of 
farmers that it did not pay to trash the cane, ami they were workiug in a l:2-ton crop, and it was one of 
the easiest and lest crop* to trash, as it was all standing up. 

10-370 You know ihat in some parts of Queensland they maintain that it does not pay to trash cane by 
kanaka labour, and they never do it ? I differ with that. It always pays to trash cane. 

10580. < >ther people differ, too? I speak from personal experience- 

10581. By Mr. Paget: Yon ate speaking of cane cultivation in the Iropics? Yes. It ah\;iys pays to 
trash cane. It pays m three ways. It pays for density for that year, it pays because it makes easy 
cutting, and it pays for the cultivation of the next year. 

JU5S2. By Mr. Nielson: But y<,u did not see the particular block at the time these men were knocked 
off? I did not. I am merely giving the information that Mr. Farquhar, of the Colonial Suf.ar Refining 
Company, gave me. The Colonial Sugar Kvliumg Company are getting up gangs of white men to cut 
our cane. I aBhed him would it not be advisable to gi t (hose men up earlier, so that they could trash, 
and we could give them the job of trashing. He then said that it did not pay to trash cane with white 
labour. 

10583. You think it will not pay to trash cane by while labour in a general way ? No ; it will 

10581. By the Chairman : Is there anything more ? Well, if it does not pay to trash with white labour it 
does not pay to employ uhtte labour in the slack season at all. You will have to pay a higher price for 
white men if j on want them in the cutting seawn. It is like everything else. Unless you can give 
einpkyment to white lakoitr throughout the \ear. you must pay inure when you want them. 
10.385. For temporary w»rk ? Yes; for temporary work. 

1058(5. By Mr. Faget : If you do not trash your vane you do Hot get the higher price you should from 
the cane being ni-er.tsd up? Ion lessen the value of your cane. 
10587. You sell on analysis ? Yes. 

105bS. And if your cane is untrashed you reduce the value of it? JTea. 
10589. A nd vou are worse off? Yes. 

ln5!K>. By Mr. Nichon: Mow c-ften have you keen in the habit of trashing your cane ? Twice. It pays 

b JV Ce n 7 lr " sll ' n .g l * for easy cutting, and the second trashing is for ripening. 
1 W 1. By Mr Paget : \ on trash ... hebruary, then again in May or June ? It depend*, on the growth. 
VV e trntih farst from lebruary to March, and then again in May, June, or July, six or seven weeks before 
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we cut. The kanaka repatriation is touching us very severely, a nd I would like to speak on that. I 
refer to this business of having to pay the estra passage money. We introduced our kanakas, and 
deposited £5 per head for repatriation. Now the Government is demanding £ > to £4 more for it. I have U 
jigned on ten kanakas, who finish their time at the end of this year. The Government have held the 
money for one of theae boys" since 1891— that is the £5— and yet they say they are goiug to make a 
demand on me for the extra paasag* money. 

10502. By Mr. Nielson: Has he been in your employ since 189L ? He haa been in my employ since 
1896. He will give evidence himself here 10-day. 

1059.3. By the Chairman : Do you think it will be an adv antage as regards repatriation if the ships came 
to Trinity Bay .-nd took the " boys " straight from here V Undoubtedly it would. 

10594. It is a disadvantage for the " boya " to go from here to Buudabergto ship? It ia an expense to 
the employer. 

10595. It is an expense to somebody? Tes. 

1059G. Do you know any reason why the ships should not come to Trinity Bay? No, it ia nearer. 

10597. By Mr. Nielson: They do not like sailing through the Barrier Re*.f? There is au opening 
through the reef. The " I'Varless" sailed through "there for years. They could load a boot up here easy 
enough if they wished. Forty odd went one Saturday, and on the following Tuesday I had ten more 
ready. If the boat had been here I cotdj easily have got a load for her. Every kanaka in the place 
would have gone if they hud only got the chance to go. 

10598. By M r. Paget : Th« difficulty shipowners have to contend with is that a great number of the 
"islanders will not go home when a ship does come here? That is the trouble that we have. We 
have paid the extra passage money down to Bundaberg for a number of " boys," and when they get 
there they re-enga«re, and we are done out of our money. 

10599. By the Chairman : That is an additional reason why the boats should start loading in Port Douglas 
and work down? Tes. My opinion is that, knowing the number of kanakas that are going away, some 
steps should be taken to put on a steamer. 

1OG00. Would not that involve sending out a large number ut one time ? You can take 400 or 500 at one 
time. 

10G01. Would it he wise to dump down 400 or 500 on the islands — Would not the food supply be short? 
I have been speaking to numbers of " boys," and I think that much more is made of this business of the 
food supply than is warranted. 

10603. By the Chairman'. The labour schooners cannot buy food in the islands? That is because the 

"boys" will not sell it. The labour schooners cannot buy sweet potatoes here although theie are plenty 

in the place. I cannot buy half a ton of corn although thero is plenty at Cairns. 

10004. Are thpy making a " corner" there? Tes, aud tho "boya" are ju*t as cunning. 

10605. By Mr. Fatjet: You are of opinion that there will be no difficulty in deporting 5,«00 or 6,000 

inlanders at the end of this year ? I have no experience of the islands myself. 

10(j06. We have bad Evidence from men who passed their lives in this trade ? They ought to know more 
about it thfin I do, 

10i>07. By the Chairman: Is there anvthing else? One thing I would strongly impress 011 you is that 
if the "boys" are not repatriated quickly, some meaus should be taken to have control over them and 
not let them walk about as a danger to the country. 

10608. How would you suggest that they be controlled ? Allow the farmers to employ them with the 
consent of the Inspector for Pacific Islanders. 

10609. By Mr. Paget : The Federal Act says distinctly you must rot employ them ? Well, let the 
Federal Government do the work. They legislate first, aud iuquire afterwards, like all the blessed 
legislation in Australia. 

10610. By Mr. Nielson: They are not inquiring? Tes; they legislated first and inquired after. We 
farmers got 011 our knees and' prayed for an inquiry t» be held. I attended the conference at Townsville, 
and I brought up a proposition that we ask the Federal Government to appoint a Royal Commission 
to hiquii-e into everything before legislating. Instead of that, they legislate first and inquire afterwards, 
or they do not inquire at alb 

10610a. By Mr. Paget : The Federal Government are not inquiring ? No ? 

106U. You are of opinion that during the period th;it must elapso before the Tacific Islanders can be 
repatriated farmers should be allowed to employ the islanders, and that t he inspectors should have 
complete control of the " boys" ? It i* eiiher that or the Government will ha.ve to find them m food. 

10612. During what term ? Until a ship is available. 

10613. By Mr. Nielson: At what work would you employ them ? At tropical agriculture as defined in 
the I'acific Islanders Aft. 

106 H, That is practically confined to sugar, and the farmer will lose his bonus if he employs them ? Not 
a bit. There are hundreds of farmers who would put iu coffee and other tropical crops, or they could 
clear a hit of land for tropical crops. 

10615. By the Chairman : For how long a period would you allow such re-engageuients to continue. 
Until the ■' boys" could be taken away. You could not fix a period ; but as soon as a ship was available, 
the inspector would nive the farmers notice to knock them off. _ 

10616. Do you thiuk farmers would engage any considerable number ot men on such tenns i 1 would. 
10617 Your labour might be taken away in the middle of the season at the whim of an inspector I 
certainly would employ some. I am positiv e they would get employment, and they would be under 
control. 

10618. Bv Mr. Paget • And they would be earning wages ? Yes, and they would not be a danger to 
the district. The walk-about " boys " are becoming a serious matter at the present tnne. 

10619. Ton think the? are a menace to the peace of the commun ity ? Undoubtedly they are. The 
" boys " must have food. I have potatoes growing, aud the " boys " will eotne and dig them up, and 1 
cauuot blame them I should do the same if I were starving. 

10620. By Mr. Niehon: Do yon think there are any '■boys" in such low circumstances at the present 
time? LWoubtedlv. A kanaka never saves a penny. Of curse, there is money for them m the 
Government Savings Bank ; but that is all spent before they go home. Many ot tho boys have been 
tilling up their boses, and the boses are not worth anything; they are not tucker. 
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Peter Petersen, Cane Farmer, examined: 
P. retcrcen. 10 G21. By the Chairman : What are you ? A cane farmer, on South Ilambledon. 

/ — — N 10622. What is it you wish to say? To carry on the sugar industry in the North with white labou 
IX May, 1906. without immigration is a failure. T was the first farmer in the Cairns district to register, and I carried o 
for two and a"half years with white labour. There are times when you can get plenty of white labour 
and there are times when vou can get none. If there happens to be a bit of a rush in the mining district 
up couutry there is very little labour available here. The majority of the men who are here to-day ar 
somewhere else to-morrow. The farmers cannot depend upon them. I do not think we cau get white 
labour in North Queensland without immigration. 

10023. From what part of the world would you suggest immigration should take place ? I am well 
acquainted with Scandinavia, and there are as good Farm labourers there as anywhere else. 
1002-4. Could you get labourers from there ? Yes, provided 1 he Immigration Restriction .Act was amended. 
I have not otnployed mauy kanakas, but I think it is very foolish to deport them all at once, because we 
have not proved yet that we can carry ou without, their labour. It would be advisable to keep 2,000 or 
;j,000 another yrar at least to see how we are going to get on. 1 have always believed in a white .Australia, 
but I do not believe in slinking out dirty water until yon have got clean, There is another matter I would 
like to touch upon, though you may pay that it is outside the scope of the Commission. I do not wish to 
touch upon politics, but the sugar indnstrv is nothing but politics from beginning to end. The Queensland 
Government have gone to the expense of employing a sugar expert to teach the farmers how to grow 
sugar, but we have no one to help us to get a fair share of what we produce. What is the goodof paving 
an expert to show us how to produce an article when we may get nothing out of it? If we receivedsome 
assistance in getting a fair share of what we produce, that would help us more than anything else. 
10623. By M r. Paget : In what way do you require assistance? If the Government eould assist us by 
converting private mills into co-operative mills, on the same lines aa the central mills, that would be a 
great help. It means capital, but it would be a good investment. There is no industry in Australia with 
a better prospect than sugar for white men if it is looked after. 

10026. By the Chairman : Tkn you are sanguine as to the future of the industry in Australia? Not 
under tho present conditions. There will have to be great alterations. 

10627. Is there any other subject you wish lo address us on? No. Mr. liunie and Mr. Campbell have 
gone into figures, and there is no need for me to go over the same ground. 
10028. Do you agree with the figures they gave ? I endorse them pretty well. 

August RuTTTtftEK, General Farm Labourer, examined : 
A. Rtittmger. 10620. liu the Chairman -. What are you? A labourer at the preseufc time. 

S a. — N 10630 Where are you employed? I am not employed. I have been out of work a couple of days from 

11 M*y, 1000. the mill. 

106:31. I low long were you employed there? I was there last year for three months, and lately for seven 
weeks. 

10632. What were you doing? Trashing, 

10033. What wages were you getting? £1 a week and rations. 

10034. Why did ynn leave ? We got the " sack." 

10635. By lMr. Nielson : How many of you ? Six of us. 

10636. By the. Chairmav : Why were you discharged ? There were three white men — although I can 
hardly call (hem men — who would not work, and there were three of us who were hard-working men. 
10(537. By Mr. Nielson: Were you all in the one gang? Yes. 

10(138. By i he Chairman : There were three good men, and three who were no good ? Yes ; and they 
Backed the 1 ot of us on Friday moruiug. 

10639. By Mr. Paget: Did you, or any of you, tell Dr. Reed, the manager, that you did not understand 
the work «f trashing cane ? No. 

10040. By M r. Nielsen : Had you done any trashing before ? Yes. 

10611. llnd all the men d»ne it before ? 1 do not know. 1 did not know the men. There are so many 
men coming every day, and that is where the mistake will he. 

Sam Keree, Pacific Islander, examined: 
SamKeree. 10612. By Mr. Nielson : What island do you belong to? Tanna. 
/ -»^\_^ >s 100t:i How long have you been in Queensland ? Twenty years. 
U May, 1906. 10611. Are you married ? No. 

Witness handed in the following statement : — 

I have been twenty years in Queensland altogether. I came first to Te Kowai, Mackay • first 
recruiter in « Borough Belle," " Empress;, " and "V«uW ; work alonga Mr Binnie ten years- do not 
want to go home ; too old ; th.nk more better step where I work all my life ; not Christian, used to food 
all the same Queensland. 



(Hambledon. At Mr. Thomas Binnie's Residence.) 

FRIDAY EVENING, 11 MAX, 1906. 
Present : 
Me W. 1\ PAGET, M.L.A. 
Williaii Henrt. Clakk, Gen oral Labourer, examined : 
W. H. Clark. 1.064.5. By M r. Paget : What are you ? A general labourer employed at Hambledou mill ; but I am not 

f K a a permanent hand. I have been trashing for the last six weeks. For niue months previously 1 was doiti* 

11 Moy, 1900. general work on the Johustone River. 

Willi. Is it your intention to follow up work in the sugar industry ? Yes. I have heen doing it for the 
past serai years, ami during that time 1 hare also In cu doing general bush work in N'ew South Wales 
when there was no work on the sugar plantations. 
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10647. How do you fiud work on the sugar plantations compare wi|h general bush work? I think the w - H - CIark - 

work in the cauefields is the easier, and I have worked at it right through the summer months. /■ *~ — \ 

1064S. What wages have you hitherto received for working in the caneSelds ? I have been getting 20s. H M B j,1906. 
a week and found for general field work, but I have not done any cutting or loading at that price. 

10649. What wage a do you expect in the future ? I shall be satisfied with 20s. a week and my keep for 
steady employment at general fi eld work. 

10650. Are you a member of the Sugar Workers' Union ? No. 

William Euhice, Genera] Labourer, examined : 

10651. By Mr. Paget : What are you ? A general labourer. 

10652. Areyou out of employment? No. I have been working at Hambledon for the past three W. Burle. 
months, chipping and trnshing, for 20s. a week and found. For eight months prior to that I worked at Mr. a_ — N 
E. M. .Shannon's, at Macltay, doiug general field work. During the crushing seasou I cut and loaded 11 May,l9«6. 
cane at 4s. per ton. The cane was trashed, and the gang had to load on to portable trams and also shift 

the tramhne. 

1065:). Whiit did the cane average? 20 tons per acre. 

10654. I low much did you earn at it ? I earned 45s. per week clear of my keep. 

10655. Did you work o n the share-and-sbare system? There were seven men in the gang, and we 
worked on the co-operative, system, and nearly all" of us went tlirougk the se:ition. One man bad to go to 
New South Wales, aud we let him go. Another man was not well, and we put another man on in his 
place. 

10656. Are you a member of the Sugar Workers' Union ? No. 

10657. Do you anticipate any difficulty in finding plenty of work during the coming season ? N'o. 

10658. Do you think there will b« any deficiency in the supply of labour, especially after the current 
year ? I do not think there will be any deficiency. 1 think a large number of young fellows will come 
up here if the inducements offered are sufficient. 

106.59. What inducements shouldbe sufficient? I think the wages in the slack season should be 25s. a 
week and found, and for canecutting and loading 32s. Gel. a week and found. 

10660. How many white men do you think will be required to till the places of the fi,000 kanakas who 
may not be allowed to work in the sugar industry after the end of this year? Five thou-and. 

10661. It has been suggested that a system of workers' references might be of seni-e to the employee i\s 
well as to the employer — Do you favour such a system ? I think it would be a very good thing indeed. 
10G62. Would you like to be able to settle down on a small piece of land with the ob ject of making a 
home for yourself, and of working in 1he sugar-fields when not engaged on your own lund ? I am very 
much in favour of such a scheme. 

1066:3. What ;vrea of good land do you think would be required for such holdings ? Ten to 20 acres 
would be sufficient. 

10664. Do you find canecutling, loading, a.nd general work in this climate too laborious ? No. 
10GG5. Are you a temperate man? I am temperate, and have never missed my work through liquor. 

A lexanoer I^hooik Crampto.v, Ploughman, examined : 

10666. By Mr. Paget: What are you? I am a ploughman employed by Messrs. Mann Bros., „ A - B - 
llambledon. C -'"P ton - 

10667. You have heard the evidence given by the preceding witness — Do you generally agree with it ? j^J"*""^^ 

10668. What wages do you get ? I am a permanent hand. Farmers geuerally pay better wages than the 
millowners. I am getting 25s. a week and found. 

10669. How long have you been here ? 1 have been in the Cairns district for eighteen months. 

10670. AVhere did you come from ? My father is a canegrower at Gin Gin. I have been used to cane 
cultivation all my life. 

10671. What labour did your father employ ? He used to employ kanaka labour, but he has been using 
white labour for some years, and he finds it as cheap as the kanaka. 

10G72. Do you think there will be a sufficiency of labour after the present year ? I think there will be 
no scarcity. 

10673. I understand that you can give some evidence as to whether married men at Hambledon have to 
pay rent for their cottages? 1 know a plouglunarj at Hambledon who is paid 22s. 6d. a week and Ss. a 
week for rations, with n bonus of £5 per annum, paid from Christinas to Christmas, This man is paying 
3s. Gd. per week rent for his cottage, and he has to pay for his firewood — 7s. per load sawn, and 5s. per 
lo.d uncut.. The rents range from 3i*. 6d. to 20s per weeh, according to the class of house. 

10674. I do not wish to receive auy hearsay evidence — iire you in a position to state that what you have 
just told me is a fact ? My frknd told me himself. 

10675. How does the work here suit you ? I never lose any time. I am a total abstainer. 

John Walter Cooper, General Labourer, examined: 

10676. By Mr. Paget : What are you ? 1 am a general labourer. J. TV. Cooper. 

10677. Are you out of employment? I have been employed at Hambledon for the past month at 20s. a ^-^^-^ 
week and found, at general field work. 11 May, 1906. 

10678. Where did you work before ? I came from the Richmond River as the representative of twenty 
men to see whether sullicient inducements were being held out in this district for them to come up. 

10679. You areawaru that a larger number of white men will be required during the current year to 
harvest the cane crop than has been required in thepast — Do you tliiuk there will be sufficient labour 
procurable ? I do not think there will be any shortage of labour this rear. 

106*>0. Do you approve of the contract prices for canecutting and loading that are now being offered by 
the Multfravi; Central Mill Company ? Yes ; they are suitable. 
106a 1. Have you seen their form of agreement ? Yes. 

L0682. There is one clause dealing with intemperate men, and men who bring drink into the camp. Do 
you approve of that ? Yes. I approve of the terms of the agreement generally, and particularly of that 
clause. I ain a total abstainer myself. 
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J. W. Coope*. 10683. Do you approve of a scheme for establishing workers' homes? Yes ; but 1 think the area should 
/— — ^- — \ be 25 acres. If such a system could be brought into operation, it would induce plenty of young fellows 
11 May, 1906. to come from the South. . 

10G84. Do you think there will be plenty of white labour available for the industry after the end ot this 
year? I think a sufficient number of white men can be procured from New South A Vales and \ ictoria, 
provided eood wages are paid 

10(585. What wages do you think suitable ? [luring the off season the wages should be 2/s. 6d. a week 
and found, and for cutting and loading 42s, a week and found. 
10G8G. For what number of hours ? Fifty-eight hours per week. 

106*7. If the farmers had to pay such wages, do you think it would be necessary that the bounty should 
be continued ? Most decidedly ; the bonus system must be continued. 
10688. Are you a member of the Sugar Workers' Union ? No. 

Alexander Br»die Ceampton, further examined : 
A- B. ioG<<9. By Mr. Paget : What is it you wish to say ? Having heard the evidence given by Mr. Cooper, I 
Cremptcra. desire to say that I think a wage of 25s. a week and found for the slack season, or 6s. a day and find 

' — N themselves, would be sufficient, and 30s. a week and found for cutting and loading. The number of 

11 May, i906. n0l)rs should be fifty-one per week 

10090. Would it not be advisable to leave the contract prices for agreement between the parties ? Yes. 
10691. Do you think the farmers could pay the wages you have indicated if they had no protection ? I 
think the continuance of the bounty a necessity, but some mills do not pay enough for the cane to 
euabie the farmers to pay such wages as are necessary to induce workers to come permanently into the 
industry. 

William Clabke, General Labourer, examined: 
W. Clarke. 10*392. What are you ? A general labourer. 

f—*~>^~— n 10693. Are you one of the unemployed ? No ; I am employed at Hambledon at general farm work, and 
11 May, 1906. 1 am at present drilling out for cane-planting. 

10691:. Where did yon come from ? I have been used to such work on the Richmond River. 

10695. You have heard the evidence given by previous witnesses? Tes. I geaerally approve of what 
thvv have said. 

10696. What about wages ? I think wages should be 25a. a week and found during the sla.ck season, and 
30d. a week and found for cutting and loading. 

10i»97. How many hours per week ? Eight hours per day. 

10698. Have y«u anything further to say? At Hambledon, when we are idle through wet weather, 
ration money at the rate of 8s. per week is stopped from our wages. I think rations should be allowed 
during wet weather. 

1069!). What wages were you in the habit of receiving on the Richmond River ? 25s. a week and found 
during the slack season, and 30s. a week and found for cutting and loading. 



(Cairns II.) 

MONDAY, 14 MAT, 1906. 
Pbesentt 

Mb. R. A. RANKING, P.M. (Chairman) | Mb. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mb. C. F. NIELSON, M.L.A. 

Dabby Ltox, General Labourer, examined : 
D. Lyon. 10700. By the Chairman : What are you ? Labourer. 
10701. Are you camped here at preset t ? Yes. 
14 May, 1906. 10702. How long have you been here? I have been in this district since January — that is, round about 
here. 

1(j703. You are out of employment? Yes. 

10704. How long is it since you had any emplovment? As near as I can recollect, bout six weeks. 

10705. What was the last work you were doing? Chipping. 
107C6. Where ? I was chipping at . 

10707. What were vou getting ? You askel me a question and you ought to give me time to answer it, 
I forget the name of the man 1 was working for, but he is a neighbonrof Mr. Draper's. 

10708. What were you getting, as it is the wa»es we want to get at ? I was engaged by the week. I 
got 35s. a week and had to Dud myself. I had to carry my own firewood ou my back and build my own 
tent. 

10709. Whatdo you consider the value of a ration here ? I left that work. 

10710. That i« not the q uestion T asked you— 1 asked, What do you consider the value of a ration here ? 
There is a little more that I would like to add to my former statement. 

10711. But tell us the value of the rations, as it will come best here following the wages ? I reckon it 
wnuld cost 13s. a week to keep a man at the price victuals are. 

10712. Th;.t left yo u 22h. aweek for your wage ? Yes ; provided I worked a full week. 
10713 How long did you retain that work ? I retained it for three days. 

10714. Do you care to say why you threw it up ? Yes ; because 1 did not think it was a fair wa«e. 

10715. Smcc? then vou have been able to get no work ? No. 

10716. Is there anything else you want to tell us? The wet weather was stopped out of my wa^es I 
was a weekly servant, and I do not think it fair that 1 should be put on by the week aud paid by the clay 
So I left that ph. The other men stopped there after me. I smv one of them in the street on Saturday 
night, ami he said it cost him 14s. a week to live. 

10717. You have not been up to the Mulgraveto try to get work ? Yes ; I have. 

10718. And you did not succeed ? I put in a tender at the mill. 
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10719. For woodcutting? Tes. D Ltoh 

1»720. Tou did not get the contract ? No. ^-^LjCJX 

10721. What was your tender ? 14mI/i90S 

1U722. By Mr Paget: Have the tenders been decided yet? I will not answer that. I will leave that 

out, as it is not compulsory to put that in. 

1072H. Tou do not want to say what you tendered ? No. 

1»724. Have the tender* been decided yet ? If. was only by word of mouth 

10725 By tlie Chairman: Is there anything else? The Mulgrave mill have an advertisement in the 
paper tor June 

107:20. By Mr. Niehon : What is it about? Canecutting. 

1»727. It does not say anytliiug about June in the paper ? Yes, it does 

10728. I did not see it— How long has it been iu ? It is in Last week's Cairns Post. It states that 
applications will be received for canecutting ; but when you go to the mill, Mr. Davids, the manager, who 
advertised for the men, will not give you any definite answer. I[ e was ashed why he put the advertisement 
in the paper, and he Mid he had nothing to do with it. 

lt>73». By Mr. Paget : Did you ask him that question yourself? No; but there was a party of fourteen 
there, and one ol them asked the question. 

1*731. By Mr Nielson : Tou we re present when the questiou was asked ? No. The men who went to 
the mill are all down there, but they will not come up here and give evidence. 

1»732. Why will they not come here ? They do not seem to care to come up to the Commission Some 
of them say they will be boycotted. Some of them are known and some are not, and ihey say that 
if they make a statement and it is put in the paper then they will be boycotted. Thev do not care about 
running that risk. 

10733. By the Chairman: Are there many unemployed men about here? So far as I can recollect, I 
think there are between forty and fifty men scattered about. 

1»734. By Mr. JUieUon : How many men are there about the town ? There are about forty or fifty men 
round the town. Some of them have been employed here lately. Some of the men have been working 
st Hambledon mill, but they were knocked off and Chinamen put in their place. I spoke to these men, 
and asked them to come here and state their grievauces, but they declined to enme up. Of course, so far 
as I am concerned, I am not interested in the matter, and I do not know whether it requires their 
presence or not. 

1*735. Had you been about sugar districts beforeyou came to Cairns ? Tes; I have been about Mackay 
and different places. 

1»736. You have followed up sugar work in the lust year ? Tes. 

10737. Can you give any idea as to what would be a reasonable rate »f wages to induce men to follow up 
the work in the sugar industry in the slack season? The men I have been among3t seem to be satisfied 
with 25s. a week and found. 

1*738. Ami in the crushiug season? They prefer contracts to cut the cane. 

10739. By the Chnirmnn : Suppose they had to take day wages, what would they want ? They pay 8s. a 
day on the Proserpine. 

1074#. By Mr. Paget : For cutting and loading cane? Yes. 

10741. By Mr. Ntdson: And find themselves ? Tes; it was on the mountaiu. 

1#742. Suppose you were put on wages during the crushing season what wages would you expect? I 
reckon no man should be offered less than 35s. a week. I would uot take less than that t« cut cane 
up here. 

10743. By Mr. Paget : 35s. a week and found ? Yes. 

1§744. Row many hours' work a week ? Well, of course, the hours that would suit one might not suit 
another man. 

1#745. But what is your opinion ? J would not object to the hours they are working now, but J prefer less. 
10746. By the Chairman : We do not know what hours they are working; what are they? Well, 
nine and a-half hours a day. Every farmer works different hours, hut that U a recognised thing among 
farmers for white labour. 

1*747. By Mr. iYielson : Is there any prospect of the men you speak of getting work ? They cannot 
get any at Hambledon or the Mulgrave ; but their grievauce is about the wages. The farmers down 
South get a lower bounty than the farmers up here, and yet the farther you come North the lower the 
wages seem to be. They do not treat them well, or give them any encouragement. No white nun with 
auy indepeudence would put up with the treatment I met with at the Mulgrave. He would stop an hour 
off you. 

1*748. By Mr. Paget : W ere you at tho Hambledon mill wheu men were knocked off and Chinese 
engaged in their place? No ; but those who were have told me about it, and I believe their statement 
to be correct. 

Rev. J08KPH Campbell, Archdeacon in the Church of England, examined : 

10749. By the Chairman : What are you? Kector of Cairns, and Archdeacon in the Church of Bev.J. 
Enplaid. Campbell 

10750. How long have you been stationed here ? Two years and three months. ^— ^->v— — > 
1*7.U. Is that the only experience you have had in this part of the world ? Yes ; iu North Queensland. 14 May, 1906. 

10752. Will you kindly give us Tour evidence in your own way ? Might I be allowed to read a letter 
from the Bishop of Carpentaria, addressed to yourself? 

10753. Tes, please ? 

P Cairns, l#th May, 1906. 

Dear Sir,— As I am unable to remain in Cairns until the next sifting of your Commission, I 
Bhould esteem it a favour if you would accept the following duly affirmed statement as evidence that I 
Bhould have wished to give had I been able to attend. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Tours very faithfully, 

GILBERT WHITE, Bishop of Carpentaria. 
It. A. Ranking, Esq., Chairman Sugar Inquiry Commission. 
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Statement by the Bishop of Carprtitaria. 
Rev. j. I have been Tesident north of Townsville for over twenty years, and have during that time seen 

Campbell. much of the sugar districts, aud had a good deal to do with South Sea Islanders. 

/ 1 desire to testify strongly to the industry and general good conduct of a great majority of these 

14 May, 1906. me]% especially of those who have come under Christian influeuces here or in their own country. Their 
conduct compares very favourably with that of the average white man, except when they have been 
supplied with drink, contrary to the law, and often by white men. 

I do not wish to make any statement with regard to the return of those who have come to 
Queensland of late years. Whether wise or unwise, as a policy it seems to me to have no relation to any 
moral question, and I have no doubt that a Urge number of these 11 boys" desire to return to tkeinslunds. 

J desire', however, to utter the most empliat ic protest against the deportation against their \tfll of 
those who have been a number of years— say, over ten, in the country, and who in most cases desire to 
stay in it. 

Some of these men have been twenty or even thirty years in Queensland, and hav e lest the tickets 
and certificates which they originally received. Many of I hem are married, and have acquired land and 
property, und the great majority are respectable, haul-working men who have settled in the country 
with no idea that they would ever be dispossessed, and much to encourage them to a contrary belief. So 
late as 1902, after the passing of the present Act, I heard the late lion. John Douglas assure a large 
gathering of Souih Sea Islanders at Thursday Island that those who had been a number of years in the 
country would not be interfered with. Me said that this was not merely his private opinion, but an 
official statement which (he boys might trust, and on which they might act. I have a memorandum of 
his exact words made at the time, aud will forward a copy on my return to Thursday Island. I was 
mvself in some doubt as to whether Mr. Douglas were not unduly sanguine in making such an unqualified 
statement, but those who heard him undoubtedly regarded it as a statement of the intentions of th« 
Government, and it is at least interesting as showing that an honourable man like Mr. Aouglas regarded 
it as absolutely inconceivable that such an action should be committed by the Commonwealth authorities. 

It appears to me that to eipel those islanders who have been permitted to settle for a number 
of year* in this country, and who have conducted themselves without reproach would be an act of 
monstrous injustice s=uch as no country could commit without serious danger to the national conscience, 
and without serious damage to the national reputation. 

1 would point out that the number of those who have been over ten years in the country cannot be 
very large:, and that it: is absurd to suppose that they can in anyway be a menace to the country or 
interfere to any appreciable extent with labour conditions. I would point out that it would be easy to 
obtain through the Customs a list of those who have thus been resident, and that the number ought to be 
made |)iiblic. 

.Any calculation based on the production of tickets is obviously unfair. It is very doubtful 
whether a white labourer would hare preserved papers all these years, and it is absurd to expect that 
ignorant inlanders should have preserved a paper to which they attached only a tempi. rary value. All the 
old residents are well known locally, and the Customs officer would have nt difficulty in verifying iheir 
claims by reference to trustworthy white citizens to whom they were known. 

It follows, of course, that if the older residents are allowed to remain they should be allowed to 
work for hire. To allow them to remain and forbid them to earn their bread would be a trick and 
subterfuge unworthy of any G-overnment. The number is so 9mall that it can make no real economic 
difference ; and to do a grave wrong merely to satisfy a passion for rigid uniformity is something like 
hanging a man who has been proved innocent on ihe grounds that a jury had found him guilt}'. 

It is; constantly said that the < lovernment will not proceed to extremes in the ease-: above mentioned, 
but it is surely time that some authoritative statement were made to relieve the anxiety of the men 
themselves, and of those who are interested alike in tbem and in the maintenance of the national credit 
for justice and humanity. 

I hereby affirm that the above statements are true fo the be9t of my knowledge and belief. 

GILBERT WHITE, Bishop of Carpentaria. 
Affirmed before me at Cair»s this l#th day of May, 190t>. 

1 J . G. Ghaut, P.M. 

10754. Now, as regards your own evidence ? 1 wish to say that I am a friend of n» Party, but tlief riend 
of all, and what 1 wish to say is without prejudice. 1 know that many have very strong feelings about 
our giving uttwanee to our opinions from the labour point; of viuw ; but 1 do not' wish to say very much 
about that. I feed that there is room for all— that where a white man does a faithful day's work "he has 
nothing to fear from kanaka labour. In India 1 think it is recognised that every white" man can do as 
much as three of the coolies, rind I have no doubt the same ratio obtains here. It is all a questiou of 
faithful work ; but. I do not want to enlarge upon that. I feel vi»rv strongly on behalf of these men iu 
the same way I hat the bishop does. Th re are mnuy of them who have littfe settlements and properties. 
I have heard of some who have saved money to the t xtenl of £100, and they have a desire to remain in 
the country ; and, if they have that desire, it seems to mo it should be receded, and the time limit 
specified by the bishop appears to be a very sensible our. Those who have resided in Queeusland for ten 
ymra might be allowed to stay if they wish. It cannot affect the labour conditions to any appreciable 
extent. J have taken great notice of these men since ! have been here. Twenty-five years ago I went 
down to Norfolk Island, and studied the Melanesian Islanders settled there. I resided amount them for 
some weeks for the express purpose of finding out how they were influenced by the Christian religion, 
and, as a rule, they are benefited to a very large extent. 1 occasionally converse with "boys" as I go 
to Hambledon and Kelson, as T am about a good deal. They have been educated by the missionaries, and 
really, whet, you get at their inner life and their inner feelings. y.,u find that th-y are quite worthy of 
respect I can put ray hand upon some places where a different slate of things obtains, and where they 
are apt to lead dissolute Jives, if they arc not actually doing so ; but we know perfectly well that iu 
those cases it is the fault of the whites. 1 know a place in the suburbs of this town where 
drink m continually being supplied to the kanakas, who gather from places all around, and I have reason 
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to think that the relationships existing between them and some white woi 
character. Amongst th~~~ 



men are not of a r 



a i espectable „ Rev - J ;, 

mongst those rery people are kanakas, who occasionally come to my church, and who c <* m P beI1 
are as good men as you can find anywhere. They are religious in disposition and of high moral principles, <^^S 
and hve simply to do what is right; but simply through force of circumstances rh,v are compelled w 190R 
to take up more or k*« with th.se others. But I f, e ! that if those who are respectable desire to 
remain here-either because they haye acquired property or because thev wish to lhe in a civilised place 
--they ought to have (he privilege of so doing. I need not enlarge upon the difficulties which many of 
them would experience if they went back. Some of them are almost afraid to go back and mingle with 
the heathen. I hey would have very great difficulties and dangers to faee-we know that very well from 
the experience of the niissionar.es. All things considere 1, I think considerable liberty ought to be 
allowed, and that each individual case ought to be considered on it, merits, and that where there 
are respectable nannkas living amongst us for some time they ought to be allowed to stay. *u 
the other hand, there are many of whom Ihe country would be well rid, and thev mi*ht 
be sent back to their islands to come under the influence of missionaries and teachers — 
which cannot, unfortunately, be accomplished here to a very great extent We always iud 
it very difficult indeed to get at these men. We have not the missionaries here, and when, we 
parish priests go out we see the men idle. I have seen them myself. These men are drifting away, 
without any power to help them, and ) think they would be very much better off in their own islands 
under the influence of school teachers, who a e sent from the mission stations to instruct ihem. With 
regard to the children born in tin's country, T think it would he a manifest injustice to them to make them 
go. 1 feel that those who have been born here ought to be allowed to grow up, and continue in the 
surroundings in which they have been placed. Of course, they are not there through anv fault of their 
own, and 1 think, in most cases, they desire to remain here." I think it would doa. great injustice and 
harm to put these children amongst their own people on the islands. I feel \ery strongly about that. 
10755. By Mr. Paget: Would you alow the children to stav here, and se. d 'their fathers and mothers 
back to their islauds? No; I would not, indeed. 1 feel that cases like, that ought to be dealt with 
individually, aud ought to be allowed to remain. It would not affect the labour tjuestiou very much if 
thev remained here. I think our own people can hold their own with anyone in that respect. 
107.56. By the Chairman: If a tcheme of that kind were adopted, then, in the aggregate, there would 
be a very large number of kanakas — nude and female adults and children — What would be your idea 
on the subject of putting those person* on some special reserve of agricultural land, where they 
could form a separate colony on the lines of the aboriginal reserves ? I have not given that any thought. 
At first sight it seems to me to be a vr-ry good suggestion ; but I hardly think it is necessary. From 
a consideration of the rights of the white people, I do not think it is really necessary. You woidd he 
talking more of the kanakas themselves. 

10757. I was talking of them and also the undesirability of an admixture of the rnces in the future? 1 
think it would be a good idea, and one that would appeal to the islanders and salisfy them. 

10758. The suggestinn emanated from the kanakas themselves? Then that is morn satisfactory. 

10759. By Mr, Paget: Botli at North Rockhampfo* and Proserpine there were islanders who have been 
a considerable number of years in the country, and are married aud settled down who thought it would 
be a solution of the difficulty? ]t had not occurred to me. 

10760. Bij ike Chairman: On such a reserve, their moral and spiritual welfare could be attended toby 
y»ur making arrangements to seud teachers amongst them, and they would be a separate body nltogether ? 
Tes. 

107u'l. Eventually they would die out, but that would be in years to come ? Some of them have strong 
feelings about being scut back, and I respect those feelings, because I know the difficulties they have to 
contend witli the moment they land. There is lots of land that could be brought under cultivation and 
iuiproved b) their labour without interfering in the slightest degree with our own people. It is a very 
happy suggestion. 

10762. Is there any other subject on which you would like to address us? I do not know much about it 
yet, and I am simply gathering information myself. 

10763. Huve you any suggestion you would like to make as regards their deportation, and having in view 
the food supply on the islands? I do not know anything about that except in a casual way. We all 
know the habits of the islanders, and to import a large number of men into an island where the food 
supply is limited, and men who are used to a different class of food, would mean that discontent would 
immediately spring up and it would lead to fighting. 

1»764 By. Mr. Paget: Do you visit the Atlierton district ? Only as archdeacon occasionally. I hear 
from the clergy thert.i all about the work. 

10765. I wauted to ask you if you were aware that there was a considerable number of islanders in 
tie Atlierton district ? I do not think so. . . 

10766". You have no mission there ? No, nor have we here, sad to say. There is a Presbyterian missioi 
near here, or rather, I believe it is undenominational. 
Iu767. is it cotiiiecteil with the Queensland Kanaka Mission? Yes. 

10768.. Miss Young is interested in it ? Yes. Mr. Purdie conducts it at Nelson I go out there at 
least once a month, and it always appeals to me v>heu I go out there and see those 1; boys. 1 ' They go back 
from their class to their homes conducting themselves, I may almost say, better than our own children 
io when they are going homa from their Sunday school. I have been speaking to these boys," ani I 
find that thev are worthy of our attention. , . 

l»76h. There is a great deal of minion hit work done in the Mackay and Bundaberg districts? Yes; 
they are centres of activity down there, and we ought to do more here. 

107/0. By Mr. Nitlstn: You say you agree with the bishop's letter, on the whole, but, as you advocate 
that every case should be dealt with separately, there is no occasion to fix a ten-year limit at aLl ? No ; 
I do not feel so strongly about that. Yon will find that somewhere about that time they have not got 
rooted in the soil, and have not accumulated much property. 

10771 The probabilities are, so far as I can judge from a moral or religions standpoint, that there is a 
better scope for mission woik in the islands than there is here, because there are no contrary influences at 
work ■> Yes • I quite agree with you there. It goes to my heart to see the way some of them are living 
here. It was really at the request of the Bishop of North Queensland that I decided to come and say a 
few words. 
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KjEESt REE, Native of Maiayta Island, examine* : 
[Mr. "Wilson, Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders, acted as interpreter.] 
Kee?eree. 10772. By Mr. Nielson: How long have you been in Queensland Y Thirteen years altogether I went 
— A — *^~\ h.ime once. 
14 May, 1906. 10773. How Lmg you stop at home ? One month. 

10774. How long ago was that? Eight years ago. , 

10775. By the Chairman : Why did you not stop at your island ? I like to stop in QueensJand aud I 
come back to Queensland. i j 
10770. Frieni longa you want to fight you in your island ? No, but T like to come back to Queensland. 
10777. Tou work now r No; no work now. 

1*778. By Mr. Nielson : When you finish work ? Seven weeks ago. 

10779, By the Chairman • Have you got money ? I drew out my money from the bank. 

10780. Tou spend your money longa ki-ki ? Yes. 
107*1. By Mr. Niehon : All your money finished ? Yes. 
10782. By the Chmrman : Are you married r Yes. 

10/83. You married to island woman? No; I married an aboriginal woman. 
J0784. Have you any chilclreu ? One boy, fifteen months old. 
1078.'}. By Mr. Paget : Were you married in church ? No. 
1*786. By the Chairman: Where were you married? 1 go down to Inspector Durham, and I tell him I 
going to keep this woman, and I keep her. 

10787. Another pickaninny come up ? No ; only one. 

10788. By Mr. Niehon: What you want to say to-day ? I do not want to go home. 

10789. Wliere you live now ? I live here. 
107*10. You think you can get job ? Yes. 

10791. Where? Plemy work here. When I like to get a job, I can find it. 

10792. You want to st >p lon«a Queensland altogether? Yes. I sorry for the woman. I do not want 
to leave my wife here, but I frightened take her home. 

10703. By the Chairman : Man Maiayta kill he ? I am frightened something like that. 
10791. By Mr. Nielson : What n ame " passage" ? Sinerango. 
10795. That close to Uru? Yes. 

Harry •elamo, Pacific Islander, examined : 
H Delamo. 10796. By the Chairman: What island you belong to? Maiayta. 
^-^-A_^> 10797 By Mr. Paget: Are you married ? Yes, to aboriginal woman. 
14 May,1906. 10798. How many years have you been in Queensland ? Twenty-two years. 

10799. You been 20 home ? I go home one time. 

10800. By Mr. Nielson: How long ago? Long time ago; me no savee now. Me stop snip, and come 
back again. 

10S01. You too much fright ? Yes. 

10802. You man hush or man salt water ? Me belong salt water. 
10K03 By Mr. Paget : You been married longa church ? I married in court-house at Geraldton before 
Mr. Macarthur. 

10804. By the Chairman J lave you eot any children ? No. 
10S05. -Are you working just now ? No ; me walk about. 

10806. By Mr. Nielson : You got money longa bank ? A little bit. 

10807. By Mr. Paget: You want to go home or to stop? I want stop altogether longa Queensland. 
10S08. My the Chairman-. Suppose you go home and take your wife longa your island, you think other 
fellow kill her or steal her ? My own man all right; but bush man might kill her. But if they kill her it 
does not matter. We both Christians, and go to God. 

Soona Dabie, Pacifi c Islander, examined : 
na Dabie. 10809. By the Chairman : What island you belong to ? Maiayta. 
-~>^*— N 10810. How long have you been in Queensland ? five years, 
luy, 1906. 1*9 1 1 . Are you married ? No. 

ltlSl l. Are you a w alk-about " boy " ? Yes. 
10813- How long ? Six months. 

1081 4. Have you got any money longa bank ? No. 

10815. B y Mr. Nielson : Where you atop now ? All about. 
10816 Wliere you get " ki-ki " ? Another man give it to me. 

10817. Do you want to go home ? No. 

10818. Why ? I got no money. 

10819. Suppose you get passage, you go home ? Yes. 

108 20 By the Chairman • Would you go without any money and without a box? No ; I can't go with 
nothing. 6 

10821. By Mr. Niehon: Suppose you go with no boi, what name countryman talk longa island? Too 
much row longa me. 

10822. You heen look out for job? Yes. 

10823. You find him? No. 

10*2 1. Bi/ Mr. Wilson : What name man he talk ? He can't gire me any. 
10825. Why can he not give you any ? He fright. 
1082ti. Fright of what ? I jouga you fellow. 

JS!' l Vhat , " ame he J ri S h \ lon Sa Government? You cost him too dear longa passage. 
10828. M an he say Y.u tuke little job, no tell him Government" ? He say, " Yon go to Government, 
and tell linn send you to me. 6 cmuieui., 

108 TO. Some fanner say he give you job no sign agreement? No. 
10831. My Mr. Niehon: Suppose ship come to Cairns, you go to island ? No. 
1*832. Suppose you got box, you go home ? Yes. Suppose me got money, me go all right. 
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Ererow, Pacific Islander, examined : 
10833- By the Chairman : What island do you belong to ? Malayta. 

10834. How long have you been in Queensland? Six years and four months. 

10835. Are you married ? No. ^ 
10*36. What are you doing now? 1 walk about. 

10837. Have you got money in the bank ? No ; I loBe my money. 

10838 By Mr. Niehon : Where you lose him ? Longa Herbert Kiver and here. 

10833. How you lose htm ? Lose him longv tucker. 

10810. You lose him longa cards or fan-tan longa Chinaman? No. 

10811. By the Chairman ■ Do you want to go home longa island ? If I got money I go home; but I 
got no money, so I can't go home. 

10842. By Mr. N ielson : Suppose you jret passage, you go home ? Suppose me get passage, money, and 
box, and everything I want, I go home. 

10843. What name you want? Tobacco, knives, axes, matches 
10814. What *iore ? I think lhat is all. 

10845. You want saucepan longa cook ? Little f'ellpw. 

10846. Bicycle too ? No. 

10847. Do you waut tools ? Yes. 



Quiramoo, Native of Malayta, examined : 

10848. By Mr. Niehan : How long you been in Queensland ? Two times. Quiramoo. 

10849. Mow long first time ? Five years. Then I go home. ^— »^x_^— ^ 

10850. How long you atop home? One year. 14, May, 19W. 

10851. How long you been here this time ? Five years. 

10852. You belong to Fiu ? Yes. 

10853. You tell us altogether what sort of ground longa Fiu ? Good grouud longa Fiu. 

10854. By Mr. Paget: Big fellow place? Yes. 

10855. By Mr. Niehon : Bigger than Mulgrave ? Mulgrave smaller than Fiu. 

10856. Too much water stop alonga Fiu ? No ; no water there. One big river there. 

10857. All the s.ime as water here in Cairns ? Yes. 

10x58. Fresh water ? Y«s, fresh water and very deep. Steamers can come up that river. 

10859. Do steamerfi go up there ? Yes, little steamers. 

10860. "Boys " mak, j a garden at Fin ? Yes, plenty garden there. 

10861. They grow yams ? Yes, and taro and cocoanut. 

10862. Every " boy" got a garden alonga Fiu ? Yes. 
10S63. Plenty ki-ki there ? Yes. 
10861. Plenty ki-ki alonga bush, too ? Yes. 

10865. Suppose plenty " boy " go home at one time, then plenty ki-ki there? Yes, Plenty tuekerthere. 
My father grow it for me. 

10866. Your father got a garden ? Yes. 

10867. You got no work in Queensland ? No. 

10868. What for you no go home ? I have got no money. I waut to buy something to take home. 

10869. Suppose you get passage and box, you go home ? Yen. 

10870. What for you been lose your money ? I been eat 'em. 
10S7L Plenty ship go home ? Yes ; but I stop. 

10872. Are you a missionary " boy " ? No. 

10873. You been lose Tour money alonga Chinaman ? Oh, yes. 
I0S74. Which way you live no v? In town. 
10875. Where you get 'em ki-ki ? Alonga Chinaman. 

10S76. Chinaman give ki-l:i for nothing ? No, another " boy" pay for my ki-ki. 

10877. Suppose ship come alonga Cairn*, you go home? No, me no go home. I have no money. What 
is the good of going home? I have no money and no box. 

10878. If you go dome, your countrymen make a row with you ? Yes, countrymen make a row alonga 
me if I lrave no box. 



Tommy, a Native of Malayta, examined 
10879. By Mr. ff ielson: How long have you been iu Queensland ? Three years six months. Tommy. 
I08s0. You onlv come to Queensland one time? Yes; only one time. ^~^a^ — N 
108S1 You Fiji before ? Yes. 14 May, 1906. 

10882. Where you learn to t-alk English ? Here. 

10883. You talk English before you come here three years ago? No;. 

10884. You want to go homo— you got money ? No. Suppose I go home will you buy me a box ? 
10884a. You work now? No 

10*85. By Mr. Wilson. : Tfow loug since you walked about? Four weeks. 
108*56. How much you get when you finish ? £14. 

10887. Whit h way you lose your money— gambling? Yes. _ 

10888. You lose uiouev alonga Chinaman? No • another " boy. 

10889. Which way you get 'em ki-ki now ? Another "b y" buy ki-ki for me. 
10S90. What for you no go home ? I go home if you buy a box for me. 
10891. You go back and win some money and then you buy 'em box ? All right 
10S92. You know Joe ? Yea. 

1«893. He ride a wheely-wheely ? Yes. 
1( 894. You lose money to Joe ? No. 

10895. Suppose a ship come to Cairns, you go home ? Yes. 
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(Geraldton.) 

TUESDAY, 1.5 MAY, 1000. 

PltT?SKNT: 

Mr. R. A. BANKING, P.M. (C»o*mfliO I Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. P. NIELStN, M.L.A. 
John Dempset SCllwa.v, Inspector of Pacific Islanders, examined : 
J. D. Sullivan. 10896. Bjf the Chairman : Amongst your other duties you are Inspector of Pacific Inlanders for the 
S—^K^—-^ Geraldton district? Yes. 

15 Miw 1906 10S97. How long have tou been inspector? About five months. _ 

* 10!>98. Ynu are preparing a return giviug tho Commission information about the I a-cific Islanders in the 
district ? Yes. . . 

10899. Have You heard any of the islanders express an opinion upon the question ot their approaching 
deportation ?" Yes; the general view of the islanders is that they have got to go, and that is what [ s 
influencing; the majority ot them m their desir<> to go home 

10900. By Mr. Paget: Is that the view of the islanders who are married and settled down;' No; 
they resent it. They feel that they have to go, but they look upon Has a hardship. 

1090J . They really do not desire to go? No, especially those married to aboriginal women, 

10902. B>l the Chairman • Several of them are married to aboriginal uatives of Queensland ? Yes. 

10903. Have any of them got families ? Yes. I have not hear I any complaints from islanders married 
to Polynesian women. 

10904. ' 3s there anything else you can tell us ? 'Under tho Act no agreement can be registered after 
1st July. , 

10905. By Mr. Paget: That is under a regulation? Owing to the number of walk-about " boys ' there 
will be after that (late, some regulation ought to be made to "enable them to be employed weekly. 
1090G. Are you not aware that that regulation has been rescinded? .No. 

10907. Have you not received any information ahont it ? No. 

10903. By the Chairman: You think it \rould he better if the " boys" were allowed to work for weekly 
wages unii! they can be deported? 1 think it will be necessary. Some of them are penniless. They 
are a great, wtrry, as they are drawing £1 to £2 »ut of the Savings Bank every day, and it is only a 
matter of time t'lll their funds become exhausted, and no doubt they will become an expense to the State 
in the end. 

10909. Are you aware that the " boys" with money are rapidly spending it in maintaining themselves and 
others who have no money ? That is so. Where they belong to the same village they assist each other 
financially. 

109 U. Are you also aware that the main objection many of the " boys" have to being deported is that 
they have spent their money and cannot earn any more ; they are therefore unable to supply themselves 

with the " trade" which they generally take buck to their islands, and they will not be welcome if they 
go back empty-handed ? Yes ; they always desire to have money with which to purchase presents to take 
back to their friends ; and wiih the low wages now #fftred to them owing io the number of walk-about 
" boys," a great number of the old hands do not wish to ei^n on. 

10911. By Mr. Paget: What wages are being offered? From 7s. fid. to Its. and found per week. 

10912. "What bas been the ruling rate hitherto ? Prom 10s. to 15s. a week — some IBs. 

10913. Is there a Labour Bureau here? I am supposed to he; the offi er in charge of the bureau. 
10914 Is it made use of by employers or employees ? Not in the least. It is really very little use, as it 
is run in the outside districts, to either employer or employee. It is quite a formal matter to send in a 
return about the state of the labour market. 

10915. Do you think from your experience that if a properly organised Labour Bureau were established 
here it would be made use of? Yes ; I think it would be. I was going to mention that something like 
that will be necessary in connection with the white labour. 

10916. By the Chairman: Is there any uotioe-board to show that this is a Labour Bureau? No; 
I have nothing to show that it is a Labour Bureau, except that I have been asked to send in a return. 

10917. Have you any books in conuection with the Labour Bureau? There is one. The only intimation 
that I have received was -a general circular sent out to all clerks of petty session* asking them to send in 
a relurn to the department, and stating that the return must be sent regularly in future. 

10918. Do you know anythiug about the unemployed iu this district? There are not <i great number. I 
euppose there are about twouty or thirty. 

10919. Do you issue relief ? No; the sergeant has that entirely in his own hands. I was going to 
mention something about the deportation. I here will be a good many "boys" about here in the early 
months of next year, as most of the apreemeuts expire «n the 31st of Becember; and unless s«me 
auxiliary ships h elp those now engaged in the labour trade many of these "boys" will be an expense on 
the State. I think the boys ought to be allowed to work weekly until the boats come. The labour boats 
could then start loading in the South, and (ill up in the Northern ports. 

10920. We are inclined to think that it would be better for some of the bouts to start londing in the 
North and work South? Well, either way will do so long eis boats call at all (he ports. It is a great 
expense on the "boy" and also on tli« employ r to have to pay for a passago to Buiidaherg to gel a 
boat there. There is £2 extra passage to be paid foe the ineretst-d fare to the islands, and £2U)t>. extra 
for the "boy" to go to Butulaberg. That cost is thrown on either the employer, the Government or 
the islander. 

10921. By Mr. Nielson'. Do you think if a boat ealk'd at Port Dougks and all the Northern ports the 
kanakas would avail themselves of it to return home? Yes, as the islander* would then be able to go 
home without expense to thcmsehes. I'liis £2 Ids extra is a big item to the "boys" who have been 
spending their muney aDd have only a few pounds left. 

10922. By the Chairman : Could the labour boats come to thia place ? They generally lie off Lucinda 
Point. 
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}S?v» T M n0t UP 1 f re ■ Yei ; tht '- v cnult come right up the river. J.D.Sultiva*. 

n M t hTvf ? d T t0 f 6 r hw ?? 8 , ? Tt " 6 mi ' eS dflwn t0 the ^ -Ptoy could anchor there, 

3 V he r\ l T A te T lau ™ hea , here which run up and doxvu the river. 3 15 ilay^ooe. 

1U9-0 Why should the ' boys pay their passage to Lucinda Point? The shipping companies have 
Sew ' theirown " a y» and the expense is thrown on to the shoulders or the employers or the 

rS itT°f Ul yL° u i i 1301 / l ta ?- ng a \ Doug!as t0 load ' and then loadiu S at Cairn * a " d 

treraldton ? Yes j that would only be for to the Government, the employers, and the inlanders. 

Cjtaiii.es William McGow-vn, Licensed Victualler and President of the Johnstone River Daradgee 
(Central Sugar Mil] Association, examined : 

10027 By the Chairman; What is the evidence you wish to give? I wish to place the scheme of the O.TT. 
association be tore you. 1 McGowau. 

jfiOSB By Mr. Paget : la that a scheme for settling white workers on tho land ? Yes I will give you t — \ 

a copy ol it. ' I5 May| lf06 . 

li92». B,v the Chnii'mnt: 'L'hat » the part of your scheme which affects us. We are distributing 100 
lO-acre blocks For men to go on to in the off season. I will give you a map showing you where those 
blocks are. 

10030 In Connection with this mill that you are hoping to start, you propose to provide 100 10 -acre 
blocks ? lea ; o u good avorsige sugar land. TVy will b e distributed all over the area, which you see on 
the map. 1 ho surveyed portion represents 4,46# acres and the agricultural farms about 1,000 acres. 
The 100 10-acre blocks will be distributed all over those areas. We will distribute them iu groups n«t larger 
than four. We do not intend to make villages of them. The terms on which we propose to dispose 
of the 10-acre blocks were origin ally a deposit of 10s., but the association decided to forego that 10s. 
altogether. Actual work in the district and making a living on the block establishes a man's ri^ht to 
that block. " 
10931. By Mr. Niehon : For how long ? Until he pays for it in six, eight, or ten years. 
10932 By the Chairman : At what price ? £4- to £S per aere. They will pay the cost of these blocks in 
aunual payments out of their earnings from the udll company. \V t r have agreed to allow the owners of 
the caiiecuttcr-blocks to elect one director to represent ili. ii!>- 

10933. They will have representation on the directorate? We will allow them a director to themselves. 
That is a provision thai will appeal to their good sense. The only condition is that they shall work in 
the district and reside in the district, and the yean pay the cost of these blocks when and how they like. 

10934. By Mr. Paget : Extending over what period ? Ten years. 

109i4'>. By the Chairman : You have 100 applications lodged for these farms ? Yes. That is the number 
of applications we received up till last A pril twelve months, when wo handed the list to Mr. Kidston. 
We continue to get inquiries from all parts of Queensland. 

10936. Will you read the paragraph in your scheme which refers to the applications? "Applications 
for those blocks now reach over 100, and a continual stream of applications and inquiries reach the 
association from all parts of Queensland for land in the mill area ; so much so that the association have 
decided to allot extra twenty canecutters' blocks, and have made a definite offer of thirty labourers' 
blocks of 5 acres each to the Agricultural Bureau for distribution among workmen's families," In 
addition to that we have received further applications up till the 1th of the present month. There are 
also other bloc ks that I wish to draw your attention 1o. 

10937 Do the shareholders in the propose* mill propose to give the land ? Yes • we will sell the land. 
I can answer myself for sixty blocks. Theu I hold an agency for 1,100 acres from the owners. I have 
a perfectly free hand to put in as many 10-acre blocks as I think advisable. There are others who are 
auxious to cut up their land into smalt areas, luu ean take these figures as absolutely correct — namely, 
that 318 farmers will grow cane, including the owners of the 100 10-acre blocks The association 
has been in existence for eighteen months, and has done exhaustive work in getting statistics to verify its 



facts, so I am not drawing on my imagination in givi ng you these figures. 
10938. You are a business man? Yes; I h 



[ have been here for seven years. 
109:39. You have approached this from a business aspect ? Entirely for the sake of the district. 
10910. Your colleagues have no doubt that you can grow cane with wbite labour? We have not a 
scintilla of doubt about it. I hive seen the white labour registered farms since February, 1903, and they 
are 100 per cent, better off now than they were that day. 

10941. By Mr. Niehon: Have you any experience in growing caue? I have always lived in cane- 
growing districts ; but I hive never been a grower. 

10S42, Are you of opinion that the industry can be carried on in this district under white labour 
conditions? I am only a resident in the town, but I have very good opportunities of noticing th« progress 
of the farmers who have registered under white labour conditions. I am an auctioneer, and sell horses, 
and 1 have no diKicullv in getting £20 or £25 for a horse from men who four years ago could not buy a 
horse for £5 without ashing me as a favour to wait until the fallowing Monday uutil they got a cheque 
from the Colonial Sugar lielining Company. 

10943. l r our observation is that those who have availed themselves c>f the bonus provisions are better off 
financially than they were under the old conditions ? Some of thcin are cent, per cent better off, 
10(344. Ity Mr. Paget : Are you prepared to say whether those who have not registered uuder the white 
labour conditious a.ie better or worse off than they were five years ago? I think they are better off. 
The Colonial Sugar Kef ining Company have paid very fair bonuses during the hist two or three years. 
Id 1904 they paid a bonus of 4s. 4d., or 4s. 3d. a ton, andlastyear they paid 3s. Old. per ton; 12s. a ton 
is their standard price. 

10945. Why have the company been able to pay that bonus ? The impression amongst business men is 
that it was necessary for the company to pay the bonus to bring the farmers as near as possible to the 
level of the white registered growers' bonus. Whether that is right or wrong 1 cann«t say. 
1094G. But the white registered farmers also receive this bonus from the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company ? Hut they never received it before 1903. 

10947. *\jr the reason that the price of sugar has been pounds better than it was before? I am diffident 
about expressing an opinion on the matter, because I am not a cane farmer. 
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C W. 10913. By Mr. Nielson : Do you thiuk that the continuance of the bonus is necessary in order to carry 
Mc*o«an. n the industrv with wbite labour? 1 think it is. , _ 

f A \ 10919. By the Chairman- Have you had opportunities of judging of the wbite labour that is available m 

15 May, i9«6. t ] ie district ?£ Sober, steady, young men left tin's district and took contracts on the Herbert Eiver about 
sis weeks ago because the farmers here were not prepared to enter into agreements with them at that 
time. A contractor came*from the Herbert and formed a gang here. 

Denis Casey, Sergeant of Police, examined : 
D Casev 10950. By the Chairman : How long have you been stationed here ? Nine years. 
^—^^-^ 10051 . Do vou issue relief to unemployed travellers ? I did until within the last sis months. 
15 Mny 190« 10952. Who does it now ? It is not issued now. It has ceased except in cases of destitution 

' ' 10H53 By Mr. Nielsen : Have you had many oases of destitution during the last arx mouths ? Isotthat 

1 consider destitution I got some travellers whom f considered able to work f«r their rations. 

10954. By the Chairman : Gun you give us auy idea as to what unemployed white labour there is now in 
the district ? There are a good few coming and going, but they do not apply for work. They come from 
Chillagoe, call here, and go away. 

10955. Do they appear to have money to spend when they come here ? They are very often tound m the 
lockup. . 
10950. By Mr. Paget : What is your opinion of the ckv=s of floating white labour last year as compare* 
with what it was some years ago ? Some of them are very inferior, and as a whole they are no better 
than the men who came here some years ago. 

James R*bebt D«w>*ing, Cane Farmer, examined : 
10957. By the Chairman : What are you ? lama cane farmer, under the Colonial Sugar Eefining 
aiDg ' Company. 

1 N 10958. What is the size of your holding ? Latterly it is about 30 acres. I bought some last year. 

'• 190a 10959. How much dii you cut last year? It is very hard to answer that question, because I had to pick 
some of the cane here and there, and leave some stauding that was not fit to cut, because the white ants 
had eaten it underground. 

li)9U0. How much are you cultivating now? About -16 acres. There are about 4* acres that I bought 
last year from the Colonial Sugar Refmiag Company, thinking I could grow cane on it, but I am unable to 
dn ao, and 1 aru going to let it go under grass. 
10901. Are you registered for the bonus ? Yes. 
10902 Are you employing any white labourers ? Yes. 
109 13 What wages are you paying? £1 a week and found. 

10904 Have you found an y difficulty in getting good meu at those wages? I generally know the met:, 
and 1 pick them. 

109i>5. Are they local men? No. #ne of them has been here about eighteen months or two years, and 
the other has been here about six months. 

109ti(5. 'What wiiges are paid in the cutting season? There w>w one wages gang here last year, and they 
were paid 30s. a week imd found. The. others were all contiact gangs. 

10907. Was thereany difficulty in getting men at thoss wages? There was great difficulty at the latter 
end of the season. 

10t)G8. Why ? It was getting too hot. I saw one man offered 7s. a day and found, and he would not 
lake it. That r.as just in the last few weeks. 

11*969. By Mr. Paget: Have you been cane»rowing for mauy yeara ? For eleven years. 

10970. How Jong havojou been jegistered for white labour f Practically two years. 

10971. By the. Chairman: Do you anticipate any trouble about getting white labour in the coining year? 
Well, yes. Of course we do not expect much Irouble, because the Colonial Sugar Eefining Company 
took it out of our hands. The company have promised to get the gangs to cut, and we have to give their 
prices. Of course the trouble ia that if we do uot accept their prices, we wiLl have to do the best 
Me can for ourselves, 

10972. Did the Colonial Sugar Eefining Company s**nd South for men ? They held a meeting at Goondi 
last week, and it was decided that the company would cut the emip, but they would not trash it. 
1097:3. Have they sent South for men or have they their gnngs engaged ? I cannot tell you that. 
1097'!. They hnve|undertuken to provide the white, labour, and you will have to pay the price they 
charge ? Yes. 

10975. By Mr. Paget : You will pay their contract price to ^hito men ? Yes. The price was placed 
befi re us, and we were satisfied with it. 

1097(3. By the Chairman : What are the prices that were fixed ? So far as I can remember, it was 3s. 
t)d. a ton for crops rungiug from 14 or 15 tons up to 25 tons. Of courso we shall hare to pay that on 
account of the firms offered at the Mulgrave. There it is 5s. per ton for crops from 10 to 14 or 15 tons, 
and a bigger price for tmy tonnage lesss than that. 

10i>77. By lifr. Paget : That is a nratter of special arrangement ? Yes. 

1 097S. Tliose prices were paid for cane growing on Hat country ? No ; they are the prices to be paid for 
thd coining Sfasi.'ii. 

1097$). Is it for cane on level country ? Yes. We have no slinging ou the hills here. 
J0')8u. hy the Chairman : Are there many men on comparatively small areas settled around here? Yes ; 
tbe arena would he from 4§ to 1G0 acres. 

10981. You heard the scheme for settling men on small areas of 10 acres each that was proposed in 
connection with tins new mill ? Yes, I heard that. 

10982. Do you think it is a good scheme ? Yes, fairly good. 

1*983. Do you think it will be fairly satisfactory as a means of settling men on the land ? Yes, if the land 
is good agricultural country. If it is bad land it will not be suitable, because through the slack season a 
man W)]\ work on his own bit of laDd. 

10984. But you approve of the principle? Yea, thoroughly. I ought to know something about it, as 1 
(started here myaelf with 3d. 
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10985. On tint principle? Tea. I had 4G neves of land, but I only had 3d. in cash. J. Tt. 

pWi. By Mr. Paget : Yon now own those 4G acres, and you have got 40 acre* more ? Yes. Downing. 
101*7. By flip Chairman : How long his that taken you ? Ten yeara. c — — \ 
lti988. And what mau has done man may do ? Where there is a will there is a way. IS M a.v, 1906 

10989. You do not know much about the kanakas? I have employed all colours— Chinamen, kanakas, 
Malays, and Hindoos. 

10090. Have you considered the question of the deportation «f kunakas ? Yes. 

10991. What do you think is the best way to get these men off to their islands without dointj them an 
injustice ? "Well, 1 really think each " boy " has money enough to go back on his owu. The majority of 
them have been here from ten to twenty y«>ars, and most of them have bank accounts. 

10992. By Mr. Nidson: But you know that there hi no regular service of steamors to the islands like 
there i s on the coast? I know that. There is no back loading. 

10993. No; not now? The ship that takes " boys " to the islauda will get none coining back, anil it 
do«*B not pay them to make the trips now. 

10994. By the Chairman : The question is — AVill there be a Eihortage in the supply of food there if you 
send a jg-eat number of "boys" back at the one time ? "We fought this question from start to finish, and 
we tailed, and I consider it is the place of the Federal Government to settle it now. 

10995. How are you going to get the "boys" on to their islands— Will tln-re beadangerof the "boys" 
starving where there is no food? 1 have made inquiries from various "boys" about their state of 
living in the islands when they go home, and they tell me thai in Malay ta newly-lauded '"• bovs" gat killed 
and eateu. They are round the camp fire at night telling yarns, and they get struck from behind with a 
club. The Soloiuoa Island "boys" any that about the Malay la "boya," and the Malayta "boys" say that 
is what the Solomou islanders do. Being a farmer under the Colonial Sugar Refilling Company, and an 
employer of white labour for the last two vears, 1 thiuk 1 am justified in giving evidence on tint aspect. 
This year I commenced cane trashing, and I put on two men at £1 a week each. We trashed about t»4 
chains a day with our 1 hands, and not wilh hook-i. We gut through nearly half an acre a day. 
10il96. By Mr. Paget: What was the cost ? Tie contract price is £l au acre. 

10997. What are you doing it for? Somewhere about 14s. 

10998. Are you having any difficulty in keeping the men at thoso wafes and that description of work? 
No. Whf'7i I treat them properly they are well pleased. They would sooner work for £1 a week and he 
well treated than be paid £1 an acre, because they would have to go home and tucker themselves. They 
would sooner take less wages and get found. I also know two other men who were trashing on a crop 
running about 18 tons to the aci e. With respect to the workers, there are men who will work and men 
who will not work, and I would like to say a few words about them. There is no need to cater for anj 
unemployed here. Tbere is plenty of work, such as it is, for ereryoue t« do fr«m this day till next January. 
Last year 1 had three gangs of white men — one wages gaug and two cont act gangs. 

10999. Employed by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company ? No ; by the farmers. I found there were 
some men who, although they had the name of being habitual drunkard.*, stuck to the gang from one end 
of the season to the other The majority of them did not have a drink at all until they had no work to do. 

11000. Until the work was finished ? Yes. I have known some of these men for the last fifteen years, 
and they never leave their employment uuless they are forced to do so by a bad master. Some men leave 
their work because their tucker is not good en«ugh, and they g« on the drunk. 

11001. H«w many men were there in each gang ? 9ne gang varied from fourteen to twenty-five ; another 
gang varied from nine to fourteen ; and another gang had abtut ten. There were supposed to be ten in 
the small gaug. The meu in the small gang lost very little time. They were good men and picked men. 
The moft thpy lost was about a iay a man all through the season. 

11002. Were they wages «r contract men ? Contract men. 

110C3. What about the other gangs? With the wages men there was no trouble. One »f the farmers 
who cut with that gang told me about a fortnight ago that, he would cut iu the same way l his year iu 
preference to cutting with contract men. The wages men were piacf'Cally cheaper than contract men. 
ih'ery man should cut 2 tons a day in fair cane if he is suppluxl with trucks. There is no trouble in 
doing that in a 15 to 18 ton crop of clean cane. 

U0U4. You do o»t nuti*pate any difficulty iu connection with the supply of white labour in the fui ure? 
There will not be sufficient. Of* course, hist year there wore only a few white gangs, as only a few 
farmers were registered ; but in the future they will all be registered. If the Colonial Sugar Kenning 
Company do not take it up there will not be sufficient labour in the district. 

11005. By Mr. Nielson : Could not the fanners combine and do what the Colonial Sugar Refining 
CVmpsuiyare doing, and send south if they think sufficient labour will not be forthcoming ? I'lio Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company took action first. The farmers combined I mat year and engaged (hree gangs. 
U00;. By Mr. Paget : Were the men housed in teufs a* they moved about from farm to farm ? Oue or 
two might ha ve had tents ; but, as a rule, they lived in houses. 
11007. The farmers had sufficient accoinmodntion for them ? Yes. 

L1008. After tkis year there will be a cousiderabiy greater number of white men required than are 
required this year? Yes. 

11009. l)o you anticipate any difficulty in obtaining the greater number of men ? Yes ; especially if the 
Cloncurry railway ami otber lines are gone on with. 

1 1010. Can you give* us any idea as to how this deficiency in ay be supplied? There is a section in the 
Immigration Restriction Act that T would like to see repealed, 

11011. Which section is that ? The contract section. . i 
110)2. Are you not aware that an amending Act was passed in the last session of the Federal Parliament 
uhich enables you to engage European labour under contract, provided you first satisfy the Minister 
charged with the administration of the A.ct that such labour is not obtainable within the Commonwealth ? 
1 was not aware »t that. , 
11113. If the labour is not obtainable within the Commonwealth, the Minister may issue a permit t 1 
did not know that. 

11014. It is y«ur opinion that it will be necessary to supply the deficiency by immigration? Yes. 
11(H5- The farmers or their association have not yet made up their minds to find out whether there ib 
sufficient labour iu the Commonwealth ? N«. The Colonial Sugar Refining Company brought forward 
their proposal, and the farmers are depending upon that proposal. 
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1 1016. By Mr. Kt'ehan : What are the details of the proposal the company have made ? They have 
offered to bring men from the South. 
/~-^- A ^^\ 11017. At the prices you haTe mentioned ? Yes. 

15 May, 1906. l join. Who is to pay the passage -inouey ? The Colonial Sugar Refining Company fi nd the money. 
11010. Bo they charge vou with it ? Yr s. 

11#:'.0. By Mr. Paget : "Do not the men retuin the passage money when they have earned it? It was 
suggested that we should pay the passages here, and that, if they remained right through the season, we 
should allow them those parages, but that they should pay their own fares back if they wished to go. 

11021. That is a further payment in addition to the contract prices you mentioned? Yes. It comes to 
about 2d. a tou to us. 

11022. By Mr. Nielson: Have you agreed to allow 2d a ton to be deducted on account of the passage 
raonev ? Yes?. 

Ul)23. Mow many men do the company propose to bring up ? I could not tell you einetly. 
11024. How many are required ? L reckon we will need 200 in addition to the men already here. 
M025. By Mr. Paget: The farmers, as a body, are <]uite satisfied to leave the arrangements with regard 
to the supply nf white Jabourin the Umis of tin eompanyf or this year? Yes. 

1 102(1. By Mr. Niehon : What quantity of registered cam do you think there will bethis year? I think 
there will be. something »ver 40,#00 tons. 

11027. By Mr. Paget : That will amount to about 200 tons per man forth© season ? Yes. In fair crops 
they shoul'i do <i tons a day. There were three gangs here last year. I was not cutting at the lime, 
but I came in on several occasions to get men to do some planting and I could not find one. I think that 
if our crushing season was shorter wti would get a better price for our cane. 

1 1028. And that would enable you to pay better wages? Yes ; we would have a better density. 

11020. Bur is it possible for the seasons to be so altered by any human agency? I d« not think it 
altogether rests with the seasons. At the beginning of the season the mill breaks down for two or three 
days, and iu anotli* r week or two it breaks down again. 

11030. Are uot such accidents inseparable f rom heavy crushing* ? It looks very strange that there is 
very seldom a breakdown at the latter end of the season. The mill should be as good at the beginning of a 
season as when it finished up the preceding year. When the mill breaks dowu it puts the farmers back 
a lot. 

11031. By Mr. Nielsow. Do you "know if there are any agreements made with local men for the coming 
season? IS'ot that I am awe of. The crashing will not start until June, and large numbers of menare 
to be brought from the South for this season, ana for this isenson only. 

11032. There are some local ineu to be obtniued? There are a good few men walking about here 

1 103:?. So far as you know, theyliave uut arranged for any contracts? Mot unless they have done it 
since last Wednesday. 

1 1 U34. By Mr. Paget : I suppose there are not a largi number of residents who can cut and load ? There 
wore «, few farmers' sons last season who went into the wages gang I spoke of. 

110:35. Vou rely upon the fUatiig population for your labour ? Yes. So far as I could see, the floating 
population did very well last year. If there was anything wrong, it was not exactly their fault. Of 
course, there are a few who will n«t work at all. 

Johatt?? Thomas, Ctme Parmer, examined ; 
J. Thomas. 11036. By the Chairman: What are you ? I am a farmer under the Colonial Sugar Refining Compai 
^~ ^^—^ IHM7. What is the area of your farm? 50 acres. 
15 ilav, 19»6. llOiiS. Are you registered f«r the bonus ? Yes, for this year. 
11039. What did you cut last year;' About 40 acres 

11010. \\ r hat tonnage of cane did you get off; 1 393 tons. 

1 101 1. W-as that cut by casual labour or did the Colonial Sugar llefiuiug Cumpany tind the labour ? 
was all black labour. 

1 1042. By Mr. Paget : Arere they found by the company ? No, by myself. 

1 1043. My the Chairman : Where will you get the labour to cut your cane next year ? I have appli 
to the compiuy to cut the cane this year. 

U04± ! /ou with the labour and. charge you with the cost? I have to do the trashing, a. 

find the labour for that. The company's cutters only cut the cane and lay the rails in the paddoc 
1 have to lay the rest of the rails myself. 
11045. Are yw«L employing men at farming work ? Yes. 
1104b'. What ^ages do you pay ? £1 a week and found. 

1 1047. Have you any difficulty in getting meu at that rate ? This year three white men came and aski 
me tor a job, and I gave them ivork. 

11048. | a kbour scarcer than it was befof • ? 1 never ha,d any white man come and ask me for a to 
heiort these three came. 

U04S). Then more men are askiug for work this year? Ve< ; three came 
1 1050. How long did they work ? One man worked three days, ami I sacked him as he did not earn 1 
tucker, lie second man just about earned his tucker. The third man T had a week, and he earned abo 
one-third wages. 

I L061. That was the last of them ? Yes ; I let him go. In fact, he went himself 

nnS" n r n e v y ?°nn fc 7, lny ' mg r ,T ™7 ? r } haV . 6 U r mM > 01ie tra8,,i ¥ °u contraband one on ™*. 
11053. ow long have you had them ? I hay. had one for a week. lie in a farmer's boy, and he is 

Z?l= f Tf a 5lf fa ? er t0 Uerman >CW ( ? llinlia ' but hc came back «g««- He worked vdth 1 
keep him ' ^ t0 ^ ^ M ™ f ° r " j ° b ' 1 8 BTe lltm a 3 ob - * ud 1 i^nd 



119*5. By the Chairman : Do you think it would be agood thing to give workin* men small firms 

Johnstone Hirer, and 1 do not thmk * any good 10 give a man 10 acres, because it is no e, ZX to 1 
on an* it is too much to starve on. ° 
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Krato'a 8 migHt g ° ° Ut W ° rk SOmewliere else ■ But could not go out and work, and work on J- ™«>«. 

V w,\ > C nn d 1 u' ill * g ° t0 Ul f Colonial , Su ^r Refining Company and say, - I have 7 or 8 acres that wan t lTIi£uSS. 

t Z l 1L;W - 7 V ^ f "* t WM t0 .f' e:in U? " 3 ° r 4 ^ would be efficient for a man if 

ff S ty one armer to another, and he would get work from one place to the other. 

ffio T fn of L '° Uld l ! 6 - gr ° W ^-Ctulcl he grow s^et Po tatoe 3 and pumpkins ? Yes. 

110o9. Do you ever grow pumpkins . J Sometimes, but not always. AVe cannot get the seed for English 

potatoes, ami we can only grow one crop. 5 tf 

110U0. They grow well? YeB, Bometimes; and sometimes they fail. 

John Fletctter Rabbin*, Can a Farmer, examined : 
11001. By the Chairman : What are you? A caie farmer. I was siigar-f arming In the South for many * ^-Harding. 

years, ami 1 am about to take it up here now. 1 represent the Johnstone Shire Council. f ~\ 

11062. Where did you grow sugar in the ttmth? I was first of all mill manager for Dnvey and Goodin*, 15 M aJl l906. 
KobiuTon' tl'lh'h'r sv 7l n< <i JCar9 with Glbs01 Mothers, at Clydesdale, and iJien I was with Aithur 
11003. On what subject do you wish to speak? Rome few years ago ihe shire council undertook to 
construct a ti-atirvv ay under t he Local Works Loaus Act to open up the country from here to the Seventeen- 
mile, with the object nt obtaining mor«- settlement and bringing in revenue to the council as well. At that 
time the 'White Austral in" cry was non est, and federation to only in the air; and the idea was that there 
would be a lot of eettlemeut up the line. The slnre council's experience as to the supply of labour was 
that during the i-oast rui'timi of the tramline, about five years ago, good reliable labour was unprocurable in 
sufficient numbers. The widely advertised wages were' 8s. per day for pick and shovel, and 9s. per day 
for axemen fjine clearers), and sleeper chopper*, labour only, Is. per sleeper, 5 feet by 10 inches hy 
5 'niches. The council required 200 meu to finish the j.tb in the dry months, but could only procure 
about forty hands, few of whom saw the jo» through owing to their wandering habits and inefficiency at 
the work ill hand. Both the sleeper contractor and the clearing contractor failed to carry out their 
undertaking, largely owing to the lack of steady, competent men. As the Hue was built by day labour, a 
considerable .-urn was disbursed as wages (from £25,000 to £30,000) in tho district; yet, excepting 
residents and a few others, no m»ney was invested, the storekeepers not being paid, too often, while 
drunkenness was rife. The council's permanent staff brought out the contrast in strong relief between 
the nomad a nd the genuine worker during construction. 1 reckon the value of the latter was ; is three to one 
compared with the former. The effect oil the shire council's finauceol: the attempt lo supersede coloured 
labour by white labour has b«en bad. When the line was in course «f construction two different schemes 
were started to erect largo sugar-mills. That thest were bond fids I can v»ueh, as I was interested in 
both Had those mills been able to go on, the council would have had 00,01)0 tons of cane and 10,0#0 
tons of sugar go over th« lino, worth as freight £4,500 to £">,()0* per annum to the council The inward 
freight to supply the settlers and mills would also have been a nice sum. The line runs through 
agricultural country, and nt the terminus are miles of fertile tropical jungle awaiting development. 
After the tramhiio became a certainty, settlement ami selection beiiat.i apace, and some clearings 
were made by intending cotton and coffee growers. I also had a number of inquiries 
from intending settlers, and spent at difEerent times, at my own expense, several weeks 
showing southern friends the laud available f»r selection. With the advent of a change of 
conditions, everything in the shape of settlement ceased, and what hud started was abandoned, 
seven or eight selectors' families leaving the CuBiinunwejlth. The Ci>um;il has had to heavily reduce 
values in many cases, and in others to seize ihe timber on properties along the line for rates. It has also 
had to reduce the salaries and wages of employees ; and would have but a small amount of freight indeed 
but for the banana industry, which is carried on solely by Chinese growers, who employ Chinese labour. 
Had this change of conditions not intervened, most of the land now leased and worked hy Chinamen 
would have had white farmers, employing kanakas, as occupiers now, growing sugar. One small new 
iudustrv that started was arrowroot growing and manufacturing. For five or six years about 50 
Jons of this product have gone over the line per annum as freight, at 7s. Gd. per ton. As ordinary 
tropical labour is uectssary for the successful exploitiug of this business, it will cease this year. 
AVhnt the district wants is white immigrants (British or German). Land for them, available in 
blocks, according to quality, of from 1(30 acies to 360 acres, allowing e.irh head of a family or adult male 
selector the right to employ twelve to twenty agricultural labourers, to he obtained from Irilish-Iuiia 
through Government agency, with restriction to agriculture. As an alternative, th« district wants a very 
large bonus on white-grown cotton, rice, cid'fee, arrowroot, and the importation to this country of white 
Wourers, though I fear this would fail owing to climatic conditions. If the Hrst suggestion were carried 
into effect, a large white population and trade would even! mite. Should tho second be carried into effect 
I am very doubtful of success, except iu a few isolated cases. If nothing is doue, the country will remain 
vacant, undeveloped, and must take the const quences. 

U0(ii. By Mr. Nielson: Your grievance i.s that your tramline is not paying? Under present conditions 
it is payiug, thanks to nobody else but the Chinamen, 

UnG.j. But; it is not paying in a financial sense? It is paying at the present time. 
llOtjd. You are behind "iu your interest and redemption payments ? Yes, to a certain extent. 
H0G7. Then vou have not met your liabilities ? IS'ot up to date. 

110G8. By Mr. Paget: To what extent is your interest on the tramway in arrears ? About £6,000, 
speaking without the books. 

11069. AVhat is die amount of your annual payments of interest and redemption ? The cleric has been 
ill for several weeks, aud there is a lot of information 1 ha.ve not been able to get. 

11070. What was the amount of the loau ? £49,000 for forty years, and something like five years are 

1107 L You are pnving something like £51 per cent, per annum as iu'erc^t and redemption ? I thought 
the payments were /> per ceut. on account of interest and 2£ per cent, redemption. It counts to 7 per 
cent, or 7£ per cent, per aunum on the amount of the loan. 
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J.F. Harding. 1 1072. No ; it is £5 1 per cent, per annum ? I li.iye not the Act before me. 

^—^^ — N 11073. By Mr. Niehon : So doubt the views you express are correct, but they hardly come within the 
lSMav V3K. scope of this mquii v, whichis, first of al 1 , how to carry out the law regarding the deportation of the 
lcannkiua. and, secondlv, to inquire -is to the availability of white men to take their places in the bikjm 
industry r I thought it also included inquiries into how the thing was working m actual practice, and 
how it affected vnnona financial concerns, such as shire councils. 

11074. It docs not affect us whether your tramline pays or whether it doe.* not pay— thai is a speculation 
the shire council went into, and, unfortuuately for the council, it has not turned out well— Our inquiries 
are confined to tin* sugar industry ? But the fact remains that, if the tramline had been lefralone.it 
would have been a paying concern. 

1107/3. By the Chairman: You are not a believer in the possibility of substituting white labour success- 
fully for black labour? I would not say so. 
3 1076. You think so ? No one can say so yet. 

11077. You do not think it is likely to be successful ? It hi too early to give a definite opinion on it. 
110/8. What you say is that your council employed white labour and found it unsatisfactory in the past ? 
Yes: and it was more congenial work than sugar-growing. 

11079. And you do not think it is likely to succeed in future ? The council view the matter with very 
much concern. 

110S0. You do not think the white labourer can thrive here when lie is a married man, because the 
conditions are ndverse to the rearing of white children ? Yes ; they are. 

110N1. In that respect jou speak as a married man and the father of a family? Yes : I have got three 
children at home, and I take observations at first hand. 

11082. By Mr, Niehon: We have had evidence from working men who say that eanecuttiuK and 
the harvesting of cane generally is much lighter work than inivv ving or timber-hauling— that is the 
evideuce of men who have tried both ? Since I have been here I have cut cane alongside kanakas, and 
loaded cane alongside them, and made the pace for both. I know something about axe work. I have 
been bullock punching and timber-getting, and I have been at every job that comes within the line of 
bushmen in this country, and I say that no man will tackle cunecutting or hoe \\o\\ or trashing if he can 
get a job at sleeper-cutting, shifting mullock, or horse-aud-dray work. Canccutting is the dead finish of 
a man looking for a job, and so is trashing and hoe work. 

11083. By the Chairman: How do you account foi- the fact that farmers' sons are leav ng New South 
Wales and signing on in large numbers to come up here? I nin very glad fo hear it, but it is verv 
probable when they net here and find there is something softer to do they will get cut of canecutting and 
do the softer job. They will go mining or do anything else rather than cut cane. No one wau's to see 
a white pipu'atiori settled in the North more than I do, because I do not want to have to up-end a 
musket tn d fend 4, #00 miles of coast line on my own. 

11 081'. Do you think it would be an inducement for white labour to come here if they had homesteads to 
settlu on ? 1 think it would if it was the proper class ol" labour. 

1 LtSiJ. 1>" you not think that by holding out an inducement to settle on the land you would discover the 
proper (dasti of labour? It would la no harm to try it, and it might do a great deal of good. 1 think 
if the bonus is continued and the proper class of labour is forthcoming, such as fanners* sour, men who 
are reads io workf«r a day's pay, we shall be able to carry it on, hut if theie is no bonus, and we have 
to offer white men kanakas' wages then I do not think the white men will tarkle it. 

llOStf. Vou think the bonus is necessary to protect the industry? Either the bonus or a duty of some 
kind. 

110^7. It is a que-tion of wages ? It is a question of reliable man as well It is no use giving a man 
15 "bob" a day if he only stops with you a day, and then gv)ee "on the burst" in the middle of the 
crushing. 

11088. Do you think temperance is a great factor in bringing about the reliability of labour ? It is 
99 per cent, of the whole thing. There is a gnat deal of temptation attached to "it. bec;iu-e a man 
may be living for a month or two c«oking for himself, and ho comes into town and see* the I ghts, and 
the barmaids, and the goodl'ellowship, and he starts spending his money; and when it is all <*oiie he is 
kicked out. 

11085). \V«utd it not be better to consider the bodily comfort of the labourers to encourage them to stop 
in the district and keep sober ? Yes, so long as it doe* not make the c«st run into so much that it doe's 
not pay the employer to have a labourer. It pays an employer to look after his labour just the same as 
to bnk after his horse or bulltck. 

11090. By Mr. Niehon: That, is quite right, but many of tin m do not realise that ? 1 know thev d,i not, 
and thai is where halt the row comes in. 



Alfred Boon, Storekeeper and Labour Agent, examined : 
. Boon. 11001. By the Chairman, : What are you ? A storekeepr r and labour agent. 

^ v 11092 Do y W keep a registry office ? I have not a regular registry office, but 1 send a great manv trim 

lav, 1900. 0u t to tnc tanners. 

lUMl. On « bit point do you wish to address us ? A groat many men who are sent out complain that ihv 

They are all tSiiin"! wH! 7 ™ *' ot abl * to enough money at trashing. 

IJOttl By Mr Paget : That is at the contract price of £1 per acre ? Yes. On the other hand, some 

other men are doing fairly well at £1 an acre on other farms. 

1109G. By the Chairman : Tt all depeuds the way the Meld is kept ? Yes 

HOW. Have you many applications to seud out men at the present time ? I could send out me,,, at the 
present mom nt There is no occasion for men to be out of work at the present time. I can WT1 d men 
out trashing at £l an aere, and some nt 2?s Gd. 

11098. Do you find plenty of men available for the purpose ? So; not plenty 

11 t n T m "'7 T" ab ° Ut th 'V wiU T ' 0t take ' ha < dil8s of w ° rk ? If nil the farmer, had on 

then- full complement of uorkmen there uouU not be enough men to do it. The men Jout t. 2 n In 

: l h ieX: ne ' andtWC0,De ' U tere agUi " h ° VlU * ihM th »y be M « ^ get tWhing to do 
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11100. You thiuk it is a bond fide complaint that owing to the dirty cane they cannot earn enough ? A. B»on. 
Yes. , — ^v^— ^ 
1L101. Are there any idle men about at the present iime? No. If there are they have just come in 15 May, 1906. 
from another camp. 

11102. By Mr. Vayet: 1 suppose a lot of men pass through this district ou their way to the mining 
centres ? When K. and the other mines shut down owing to the rain large numbers of men passed 
through this way, but now that the mines have started again tbat has stopped, and not many come tliis 
way-, as they have started work again. 

11103. By the Chairman : liow long have you lived up here ? Since 18f)G. 

11104. Have you been occupied a« you are now ? No; I have been at pretty well evervthing. I have 
done ploughing, caneeutting, sleeper.cuttinjr, and all kinds of work. 

11105. And you found jMurBclf able to do it? Yc 8 ; I had i\m trouble. 

11106. HrTve you formal any opinion at all about settling men nn the land and keeping their labour 
here ? The class of men you ceo going round looking for wases will not settle down, and mil not take 
any risk. If you offer them £l a week 1hey will take it, but if you offoT them anything where they may 
make £3 at the end of the year, (hey will not touch it. 

11107. Do you think it is possible to attract men from the South and the olher States who will settle 
down here as fiii'mPrS ? IF the circumstances remain as thpy are at present', and you give them good 
land, but more than 10-acre blocks, then you might attract them. 

11108. What areas d» you suggest ? They want 2-5 acres at least. 

11109. What do you mean \vhem you say, " If the circumstances remain as they are at present " ? I mean 
the bonus and oue thing and another. Anything less tban 25 acres is no good to them or anyone else. 
The w.iges gangs working herti last year consisted mostly of the fanners themselves and their sons. They 
had a few knockabout men, too; but if they had depended upon them altogether they would never have 
got through. The farmers and their sons were used to the work, and could put through half as much 
again as a.itother man. The strange men complained that they could not keep up with the farmers and 
their sons. 

Ill 10. Do you know if the Cioonii farmers are doing any thins to get labour ? No. 

1U11. Are you aware that the Mossman aud Mnlgrave mills have idKned on several ganars ? I saw it in 
the paper. Miners and that sort of men arc not much good to you here. You can never get miners to 
work on top at agricultural work. If you put these men ou the ground with the sun on them iu summer 
time, they cannot stand it, as they have been working underground all their lives. 

11112 The miners can earn rm>re underground than they can on top? .At Charters Towers there are 
hundreds of underground miners out of work, and they have written to me telling me to tell the farmers 
they will b» here for the crushing. 

11113. Do y»u know if they are underground mfu ? Yes, a good many of thetn. 

11114. I think they are mostly men who work on top? There are not so many working underground now. 



Konraix Lee, Selector and Fisherman 
What are you ? I am anything at all 



d: 

selector and a fisherman. 



, Lee. 



111.15. By the Chairman: What are you? I am anything at all. I am ; 
HUG. Do you live ht re ? I have lived here for four year 
11117. On what subject do you wi-.li to speak ? As a farmer, with a bi^ family of boys, I would like to ^ m.iv, 1906*. 
say that my boys are prepared to take anything they can t arn a fair \vag« at. The trouble I t-ee in this 
district is the unclean cane. The clean cone se?ms "to be all snapped up before anyone knows anything 
about it ; but; no one wants the unc'erin cane, because they cannot imike w ages out of it. It is s« over- 
run with wer«U that when youai-e trashing you do not know what you are doing. 

1111H. By Mr. Nielson: The individual fanner has it largely in his own hands whether he will get 
the trashing doue at a reasonable price or not? If he will clean it be will get it done for £l, but if it is 
not clean it is worth more money. 

11119. By the Chairman: it is not a question of scarcity of labour? f cannot see that it is. I have 
a big family who are prepared to do anything they can get to earn a fair wage out of. 

11120. Ilow old is your eldest sonf Twenty-seven, and the others are twemv-two, twenty, and eighteen. 
Tbey were brought up on a farm near Townsville, but they have to go fishing for a livelihood now as they 
cannot get work while the kanaka is here, and I cannot get any land to grow sugar on. 

11121. l)id Vrm trv ? I tried the Colonial Sugar Refining Company. 

11122. Did you try the Government ? I took up soma Government land, but I could not get a road to 
it. I paid tl>ra> years' rent, but ihey would not give me a surveyed road to it. 

11123. Have you not the litud now ? No, I have thrown it up. 

11121. By Mr. Nielson: 1 think I saw your name, or your boji's name, on the list of applicants for 
10-acre blocks in connection with this new ir.ill scheme ? Yes. 

11125. Do you think if the farmers adopted a similar scheime of letting out 10-acre blocks it vr«uid 
greatlv assist the industry? Yes. It would settle a lot of people on the country who would have an 
interest he-re. At the present time they have no interest. 'Fli re will be no trouble to get sufficient watte 
labour in the State to carry on the sug;ir industry in the North, 

11126. By the Chairman: 1 suppose you know a lot of these men fhatiug about . are described as being 
an undesirable class of labour, because they will not hecip sober? 
aober men, too. I have worked in the country for twenty-two ye 



[ adiii'tt" that. But theie are plenty ot 
«, and I bave a fair idea of it. 
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(Gerald ton.) 

WEDNESDAT, 16 MAY, 1906. 
Present : 

Mb. B. A. BANKING, P.M. (Chairman) \ Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Me. C. F. NIELSON, M.L.A. 
Leonard Cecil Hokt«n, Cane Farmer, examined : 
L. C. Horton. 11127. By the Chairman : You are a eanegrower? Yes. 

~a- — N 11128. What is the area of your holding? Approximately, 120 acres, 100 acres of which are under 
16 May, 1906. cane. 

11129. What did you cat last year ? 1,500 tons from 100 ;wes 

11130. Did you cut with white or black laliour ? With white labour. 

11131. By clay labour or contract ? CwitraL-t. . 

11132. At what price per ton? 6s. a t«n was the contract price for the whole job. Ihat included 
trashing, cutting, lending, laying; rails, and hauling out. 

I Uffl, Did you employ casual labour or had you a gang? It was a gang composed of casual labourers. 
11134. Did you ever hear what wages they made? ,Some<«f the men told me they were making 9s. a day 
with me, but they cut for a second grower and they were unfortunate with him as they were rushed in 
order to get through before the mill closed. 

UlSi'J. By Mr. Paget : Were they working on the co-operative principle ? \ es. 

1 1136. By the Chairman : Have you made any arrangements for this year? No defimite arrangements. 
We hare a proposal from the Colonial Sugar Keliuing Company to manage the cutting this year, but we 
have not definitely accepted it, although 1 expect we *haH do bo. 

11137. Have you any objection to saying what the offer is? The offer uf the company is to harvest the 
eane for those growers \sho may so desire at a contract rate of 3s. 6d. to 5s. a ton on crops of 10 tons 
ar.d over, with a bonus of 10 per cent, added for those who go through the season, the compauy to have 
the management of the work, ihe farmers to be responsible for the payment, through the company, 

11138. By Mr. Paget : Is the lalxrarer to be refunded the cost of his passage money to Geraldton if he 
goes through the whole season ? That is a matter which luw not yet been decided, It was left by the 
Growers' Association in the hands of the company, and we hnve not heard anything definite from them 
yet. 

1113!). You are not aware whether the company are going to employ southern or local labour? J believe 
the company's intention is to absorb all the local labour that is likely to be serviceable, and then to fill 
any vacancies from wherever they cau get the labour. 

II I'M) By the Chairman: I see you have some notes; if you read them we can question you upon 
them? The chief point I wish to impress upon l lie- members of this Koyal Commission is: The 
absolute necessity for the Federal Parliament, immediately it meets, to so amend the Immigration 
Restriction Act as to permit of the introduction of the right class of labour from the contiueut of 
Europe and other countries where such may be available " under contract," untrammelled \*ith 
impracticable restrictions, to take the place of the South Sea Isla.nde rs, w hom it purposes deporting at 
the end of this year. To urge, for one moment, that there are sufficient men of the class required at 
preseut in Australia, who are able, and also uilliug, to (satisfactorily take the place of the islanders about 
to be deported, is folly ; and for the planters to rely upon any such assumptiou is only to invite— when 
matters are put to the test — a crash, which must inevitably occur. To successfully carry on the sugar 
industry, the planters must have "reliable labour," and the" right class of labour is the only one that is 
likely to prove reliable. The nomadic labour with which the planters (who had registered as " white 
growers " previous to this year) have managed to carry on so far, somehow or other, wilL not be worth 
considering now that such a large proportion of the planters have registered. It is very difficult, and, 
judging froin Press statements, apparently sometimes impossible, for the uninitiated to realise 
that too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact that ihe labour the planters have must be of 
the "right cl.is* " that is "suitable"; and by that 1 mean it should lie ot the "agricultural class." 
It is imperative in discussing this very important— and it is undeniably very important to the planters, the 
State, and the Commonwealth— question of available suitmhle hibour, that we should bear in mind that 
though h man may bo not only a good man, but even an expert, at the particular work for which he haB 
been trained, and at which he is experienced, if he should unfortunately beout of employment in his own 
line, it does not necessarily follow that he would be worth emuhiytiig'afc all in the canefields ; and this 
applies even more particularly since the adaption of a " standard wage," which will undoubtedly prove a 
hardship ta many men who are not what mny be styled " absoluttly physically fit," and yet are not old or 
decrepit, who may hare been employed in the canefields under the eld conditions on a mutually satisfactory 
basis. And this is another factor which will shorten the available labour supply. It must also be 
borne in mind that even if there were sufficient unemployed and others in Australia (which I maintain 
Iherearenot} willing to fill the vacancies in the canefields, on giving the work a trial, mauy of these 
\vou\d prove uns-uitnble (and here I speak fiwin nbsoLule experience and from carefully kept data, aud 
not from hcarcay or guesswirk) for some uf I lie necessary mirk; and nianv would promptly state— of 
which 1 have also had very considerable experience- ihnt the work was unsuited to them, and they would 
Ie;ive it and you at that without the slightest refeiciiee as to wluit sort of a quat'mire they left you iu. 
During one season 1 had eighty men through my books to beep up a working strength ef twenty. This 
is a state of affairs that has to be strenuously guarded aj;ain*t. and a very much better one immediately 
provided for. The only possible way I can see iu which this difficulty "can be met as a whole is by 
imporheg sufficient white field workers to take the plnce of those about to be deported, and also of those 
who, though a »lr. are lot vuihng to do the work. Again, it is not logical for a mau to think he can 
undertake what is to him totally new work, and probably work in the sun instead of in the shade, to 
which so many who make the new attempt have been aceustomed, and make the same wages at, or get 
the same returns— if contract— right iiway from tliat wot'k as one who is an expert. The assumption is 
au absurdity, and yet it is what so many expect, and when they are — as they inevitably are— more or 
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less disappointed, they throw th« work up in di-ust without having given the same a f, 

"Irten^ ^IT °*i *Y % f'T tHe ';- 3, : lta ' wWch are g^lj attributable to their 
i« <s the class of labour which at present is more < ' ' 



experience. Thi 
at "uy rate 



'air trial, T,. C. Hortor 
t of / 



this district, and 



— ' less available for the planters, . 

what may be termed "eminently unsuitable-" There 

WUnpWfi T"' \ w,m 1 etlm ? il the P IaUters are fortunate enough to 8 ecure them, 

sr.: Lt gr ^r ty tiet« ssa si rom T rien ;r \! may - perhaps - 

- • , k % .. . | , ovum op-a o as nesvch urns they have no experience. 

Prec.se y ; but tins has no bearing on the ,ue, , v are willing to he apprentices, and learn, 

and, whilst learning, receive nn app,-(.„t,oe wage, which maintains a babmce. But the average white 
worker, who » often unsuitable at thnt professes to imagine that he requires no apprenticeship 
to ibe new work, evidently considering he has sufficient genius to take the place of the same, 
and expects to get full returns from the beginning; or he expect, to serve his apprenticeship 
at his employer s e^icnse-a proceeding which tTie small margin of profit that is left to the 
planters at the present time (owing to tlie price they receive for their cium) will reriaiuly not permit. 
Uue Uung ib certain : Labourers, to be "suitable," mast be reliable; and, to be justly railed "rt-Pable " 
must be steady and sober— at any rate, must be sober until they have fulfilled their traHs or if on 
wages, have- carried out the work in hand required by their employer: and, failing a sufficient supply of 
labourot tins description, the planters must revert toalien labour. Failing a sufficient supply oi that, the 
industry must aud will perish. I never contended from the first that white men could not do" the work in 
the eauchelds. On the contrary, they have proved that; thty ean dn it ; but I always did and still contend 
that a great many of them at present available trill not do the work ; ami, so far, mar v who have taken 
up the work have accepted it purely as a " stopgap." and as soon as they had a little "money coming to 
them have collected it, and gone elsewhere to seek what thev c.rei'dered more congenial work" leaving the 
planters to fill their places as best they could, tr do wit 1 , out! if uiable to fill them.aiul suff.r the resulting 
loss. A great deal of this hinges upou the fact that many of those who tried were not suitable for the work. 
One other thing is a foregone conclusion, and that is it will be imperative that the bonus en white-grown 
sugar be extended for a very considerably louder time than is at present proposed, ft must be extended 
until the period of uurest which at present obtains has completely passed, or the result is very easy to 
foretell, and needs no mention. At the present price most of the growers are paid for their cane, it is 
impossible to offer higher wages than have been set forth in the " District Standard "Wages Statement." 
and it yet remains to be seen (and there exists a very gmve element ofdoubtabout the same) whether the 
growers will be abie to continue to pay (hose standard wages right through, and still canyon siiCL-e.-sfully, 
and by " successfully" 1 menu with just a fair margin of profit after payiua their »ay. Moreover, as it is 
practically impossible for the planters to fin.l work for a large majority of the field hands all the year 
round, on accoiml of there being of necessity a slack season in canog rowing, which exists after the 
harvesting is over, ami the crop has been ratooned nud cleaned, until the cane is a^aiu ready 
to trash, an averago period of, say, ttires months in the year, therefore I consider it behoves 
tke State Clovernnient to take immediate steps to secure, where they do not already possess 
suitable land, and allot the same, say, in 12-acre blscks (on terms which those who desired to 
obtain them could meet) to field workers who may elect to settle on them, and profitably utilise the slack 
season by making use of, say, 10 out of their 12 acres for eai ingrowing in a small way on their own 
account; and these settlers would thus, by a necessary stipulation in their land agreement, be ready to 
proceed with the work on the larger areas when required. That tht> contract system is most satisfactory 
toemployers and workers thwe can be no doubt, and it will undoubtedly bo adopted wheneverpossible, which, 
fortuuatfcly, it generally is. One innovation lhat the planters should forthwith adopt is that oE references. 
The sole reason that so many planters have been, and suli are, wedded to coloured labour is on account 
of its reliability, and because, after paying the necessary wages, there still existed a moderate margin for 
the planter, as his work wax done when he required it, and be did not suffer loss through his inability to 
get satisfactory labour at the time be urgently needed it Iu conclusion, I again emphasise the urgent 
necessity that exists for the amendment, at the earliest possible moment, of the Immigration Kestrh tion 
Act, so as to permit of the introduction of labour from Europe, &c„" under a contract which shall be 
practicable ; and also the necessity for the St ■ te Government to in-'ke immediate provision for sett ling on 
homestead blocks in (lie* sugar and" other districts tho^e sugar-workers who may desire to avail themselves 
cf the opportuuitv so offered. 

11141. By Mr. Nielson: In what direction do ysu want the Immigration Act amended ? To permit of 
the introduction of labour from Europe, \ understand that at present you are able to indent immigrants, 
but you are so truinrnelhd by impracticable restrictions that the permission, where afforded, is really 
useless. „ . 

11112. Have yon ei'Or attempted to make u^e of the provisions of the Act ? No ; for the simple reason 
that I do not think anyone attempts to negotiate a fence that he knows is too big for him. 

11143. Have you seen the Act at all ? Yes. 

11144. What is the restriction to which you object ? You have, to satisfy Ibe Minister on so many points 
that it makes it unworkable. , 

11143. You have only to satisfy the Minister that you cannot procure the labour you require ? lhat is 
your view of the matter, but it is not my view or the view of the planters in general in this district 
1114G. It would only cost you a 2d. stamp to discover whether that view is correct or not? We have a 
pretty shrewd idea as to what his reply would be. without asking for it in ldack and idiite, We must 
have the labour at the tune we want it, without having to wa te t me in making the necessary affidavits. 
There i 8 no necessity for the business to be surrounded by so mauy restrictions 

11U7. Tou have had since December to make an attempt, and in five months the whole matter could 
surely have been settled ? That is a matter of opinion. It requires organisation, aud orgamsatiou is not 
brought about in a day. It is a matter ot evolution, and five months is a very small matter compared 
with the number of months that are occupied by the Uovernnient in dealing with thinys 
1114S You say that white labour ha* proved unsuitable, because iu most cases work m the sun is new to 
them-Do you think that the persons you intend to bring from Europe will be experienced m that 
matter ? Thev will not be u-rv much affected, because they arc accustomed to w orbing m the open air 
11149. You think you will get' men from the old e.untry uho will -be expcnein-ed straight off the reel f 
We shall get agricultural labourers if we go to the right place for them, and not miners, engineer*, and 
clerks, as some of our workers have been in the past. 
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L. C. Horton. 1H50. Do ymi mean to tell me that vou have had many miners, or were they only men who said they 
^^-A^— ^ re miners ? I think th°y held -acfaim to the a xura«.:y of their statements. 1 will admit that ihey 
16 May, 1906. were the most satisfactory men we had, although they complained of the length of the hours. They were 

used to eight hours and did not appreciate a longer day lhan that, although they were not as tired at the 

end of the day as the others. 

11151. Had they been underground miners ? Yes. 

11152. You say that white men have proved that they can do the work ? Tt does not admit oi argument, 
as I have done the work with them ; but whether I have done it under satisfactory conditions is a 
different tiling. They can do the work if they choose, and I have never contended otherwise. 

11153 You say that ihe State Government should procure suitable land ? Yes ; it would be a very good 
wav of expending some of their money. 

1 1151. Do you not think it would be a good thing if the persons who own the estates, and grow cane on 
only a part of them, should cut them up into 12-acre blocks ? But have you any legal machinery which 
will compel them to do po ? 

11155. No ; but there is such a thing as necessity ? Which docs not always exist. 

ILISjj, Well, if it does not exist, there is no occasion for iJie Government to step in at all ? I cannot 
agree with ymi. Because a private person posesses land, and there is no machinery to cause him to 
open it up' to settlement, that is not to say that the Government should not take action to make him 
do so. 

11157. By the Chair mmn: Who is it that wants the labour provided now ? The planters. 

11158 Siwiuld the planter not help himself? He may not be in a financial position to doit. The 

possibilities are that he is not. 

1 1 15i). By M r. Nielson : To cut up a 12-acre block ? Do you mean to purchase an estate to cut it up into 
blocks? 

111G ). If he is a planter he will have an estate already ? Yes; but then the planters in this district have 
more or less small areas, and they have not got suUicient land for themselves. They would be unable to 
part with any ami still haue a living quantity of land. That is the trouble even with the largest grower 
here. 

111*51. But in this district there are any amount of plantations on which only a percentage of the area is 
actuallv cultivated ? A certain percentage is in fallow. You have to spell your land occasionally. 
111U2. I include that in the cultivation? The land that is cleared at present is made use of and there 
is very little left out. 

1 1 1 03. Does not the Colonial Sugar Refi ning; Company send round word to various growers of cane to 
shorten th- ir areas ? No ; you have evidently been misinformed. Our new agreements with the company 
uhich uill be signed shortly contain a suggestion that instead of cultivatiug 75 per cent, of our sugar 
area ns wo have been doing in the past we should reduce it to 00 per cent. It was considered that if the 
grower only grew 60 per cent, he could leave portion of his land in fallow :ind he able to cultivate a 
better crop and at less expense, and it wotili be to the interests of both the mill and ourselves to do it. 
That is an agricultural matter which must certainly be left in the Lands of an agricultural expfrt. 
lliGl. Would it not in many casts pay to setasid* part of that C# per cent, for labourers ? Not if y«u 
want to pay your bills at the end of the year, and we want a lair margin for profit. It would be 
absolutely impossible to do it in nine cases out of ten, beeause we have not sufficient land. I have not, at 
any rate. Where you have big estates like Hippie Creek, the conditions are different, but I am spenkiug 
of the .lolmstone River district. 

111U5. You sny you want to have a fair margin of profit; that is quite correct, but I would like to know 
what you thiuk a fair margin for profi t? I do not know. Suppose I put the question the other way and 
ask you whal you consider a fair income. 

11160. Anything I can get is a fair income ; but what do you consider is a fair margin for profit ? You 
want to be able to pay your way and have something you can credit yourself with as a stipend at the end 
of the year. 

11167. But I mean in the ordinary way of business what percentage do you fix for profit ? That 
depends entirely upon your turnover. That is whitt makes it an almost impossinle question to answer. 
11108. By Mr. Pafet : And on agricultural operations you consider you should have something to go 
upon to meet bad seasons? Yes. 

111G9. I am speaking as a practical farmer? You must do it from that view. If you are not practical 
farmers vou mu-t pass out of this industry. 

11170. By Mr. Nielsen : But you must have an idea what is a fair enough margiu of profit ? I cannot 
say lhat I hnvf., because I never worked it out. 

11171. You biow what your pluce cost you, and what capital you iuvesterl in it? Yes. 

11172. You know what your working expenses are? No; I cannot tell that until the end of the year. 
1117:2. Not approximately ? No; I i-annot even tell yon approximately. 

11 - I7 j : * Vh t y caiinot y" u tel1 us wft at your working expensesaec ? We have only one payment a year, and 
it is difficult to tell. My working expenses may bo £5<J0, and the returns from my crop may be estimated 
at £1,500. But in six weeks' time the grubs may eat up all the crop, ami I will still have to pay my 
expensc-s. Until you have harvested you never knew what it has cost you. 

11175. By Mr. Bmget: The agriculturist never knows what his crop uill biing until he has reaped it ? 
He knows what his expenses are. 

11176. By Mr. Niehon : You say most of the honest men are looking for work ? Some of them 
1117". Yon said most of them were looking for work, and some of them were looking for beer ? No • 
some of them. 

Ill 7H. Do you prefer the contract system of working ? Yes. 

11179. Does it matter to you if a man is a '■ringer" at culling or only a fair hand, if the work is done on 
contract? It matters a great deal even if it is contract work. 

11180- Ill what way ? 'lhat is the trouble in discussing this matter before the uninitiated, for this 
reasou— it o*e man is hanging back on the field, because* he dors not choose to work sufficiently hard it 
affects the gang } n*t as one had potato affects the whole bag if you h ave it there. If one man hangs 
back the otUovs will sre it, and they wffl notice tbat be is not doing as much work as thev while he Is 
getting the same money. In that way it affects the gang, and in fact it demoralises them ' 
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11181. How will it affect them if it is piecework? Jt is co-operative work. It is all done as a L. C. H 
co-operative contract, and it is the only method of doing it. v 

11182. It l, perhaps, the only method you heard of ? It is the only method that is practicable under 16 M a r, 
es stmg conditions. 1 

11153. With regard to finding work in the slack season, do you get your cane cultivated right through 
the s.ack season? Yea, when the weatheiMvill permit. Ton huve to take into consideration that the 
e*ce t ..we wet weather we get here makes it impossible to go on the la ud, and I hare been unable to 
procure tttf necessary labour to do it. 

11154. What are the wages here? £1 a week and ration,. That is what I hate paid. I think it applies 
pretiy generally ; bu t until lately there have been only a few white growers in tins district. The majority 
have registered tor this year. J 
11185. And are the men generally satisfied to take that in this district ? Ye.., 1 thinlt so. In the slack 
season they are very often glad of the opportunity to get I hat work. I am quite sure they are satisfied 
with it. 1 J 

11180. Is that a rate which you think the industry cau afford to pay in tAie alack season? It remains 
to be seen. A great deal depends on the season— whether it is a favourable one or an adverseone. You 
have to meet your expenses, and you have to see how things turn out. If it is a baJ season, you lose by 

11187. By Mr. Paget : But under the existing conditions, and with th,v bonus ? Yes ; the industry can 
afford to pay it under present conditions. 

11188. By Mr. Nielson : Have you ever grown cane with kanakas ? I have. 

11189. »id you find that the kanakas were all of equal ability ? I found verv little difference in them- 
I always employ " boys" from the one island, princ ipally Malayta "bovs." " 

lllDl). And re-engaged " boys " ? Yes ; I never employ uewchums. 

11191. You got someone else to break thorn in? Yes; but they got them at a breaking-in price. I 
believe the labourer is worthy of his hire and I pay more. 

lll$2. And you think they should be skilled straight off the reel ? 1 say you cannot get men skilled 
at the work at first, easy as it may seem. 

11193. By Mr. Paget : Wiih respeet to the question of approaching the Federal Minister for permission 
to inl reduce iramigrants, would it not have been necessary for your association here, or a body of farmers, 
to hold a meeting and make arrangements to secure the immigrauts ? Our idea was to organise an I send 
a practical grower home to Europe to organise the labour. 

11194. To aet as your agent? Yes. But it is not good enough to do tLat until we get permission to 
bring out. the labour. (retting the Minister's permission is the first thing, and sending home the 
agent is the second thing. 

1119.5. Well, this amended i\et hfis been in force f«r five months, but have yon had time to mnke 
arrangements aurl discuss matters fully ? Do you menu did we discuss it to make, up our minds v\hat is 
necessary ? 

11 1S)(J. Yes ? Well, we have made up our minds. I think I pretty well express the views of the 
farmers in this district. This matter has been brought up aud part ly dealt with at our association 
meetings here, and we have a petition drawn up at the present time, which we intend to present to 
the Fe leral Prime Minister, praying ihat the Act may be so amended. We are also petiti ning the 
State Premier to assist us in the matter. We are only waiting fur Parliament To meet to present it. 
11197. And how does; your association propose that the passage money should be paitl for these 
agreements ? That 3 a matt* r we have not gone into yet, but I think we shall approach the company to 
assist us in that matter. They assisted us with regard to the importation of South Sea, Islanders, aud, I 
think, if we approach them on matters that they are interested in as \teli as the planters, that they will 
assist us. 

11193. Then it is practically the intention of your association to pay the parages of the immigrants 
whom you propose to introduce ? I suppose so, in ca«es where it is nece.»sary. hi mauy ca;*ea immigrants 
would rather pay their own fares, and remain independent agenls. 

11199. I suppose you are aware that very few of such immigrants are coming to this country atthe 
present time:' Precisely. Noue of the Pacific Islanders came here nnder such conditions. 

11200. We are speaking of European immigrants? We shall have to follow very similar lines to those 
fuJ lowed in regard to the Pacific Islanders. Both classes arc unprovided with ir»uey. 

11201. I suppose you are aware that under the State system you can nominate immigrants by paying £4 
per head ; but they must be friends of your o«n ? 1 have gone into that pretty thoroughly. That system 
would ouly supply us with a very small proportion of the labour we require. 

11202. Are the fjirmers us a body prepared to try the new system of growing cane with white labour, 
making use. first, of the local labour, and resorting to immigration, if 1;h:it provides an insufficient supply ? 
I think that the nim and object of every grower in the district is to give any local labour the first 
opportunity. Of course if local men prove unsuitable, we must endeavour to make a change. Our 
contention i« that there is not anything like sufficient labour available. 

11203. By Mr . Nielson : for the crushing season ? Yes. 

11201. By Mr. Paget: Are you speaking more especially with respect to the present year, or to the 

future, when the industry may be deprived of o.Ofc) or 6.001) P.icifk Islanders ? We have very great 

doubts whether we sha\l be able to get sufficient labour for the present season. It U almost impossible 

to say until we have tried ; but I think that nest year the difficulty will be intensified. 

1120.}. In the interests of your own business, you are prepared to give white labour a fair trial ? Most 

deeid^dly. 

11206. By Mr. NieUon: You have been registered for some time ? Yes. 

Il2u7. Have your association discussed the question of immigration with the Colonial tiugar Refining 
Company ? Yes. The discussion was rather informal, but the company quite agree with us that it will 
be necessary to import some labour, and they suggest the South of Europe as the best place to get it 

11208. How do you propose to employ any labour you may import during Ihe slack reason? That will 
be one of the difficulties that has to be met with, and it is a matter 111 which we look to ihe Government 
to assist the industry. I presume the Government are prepared to take some responsibility in connection 
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L. C. Horton. with an induHry so important as the sttgar industry, and that they are prepared to give some practical 

— ^ assistance in the process of evolution f roin black 1i> white labour. 
16 May,19C6. 11209. But you have not discussed what you are to do with the labour that you import uuder agreement 
during the slack season ? That is a matter which can be arranged on a business ba^is. If they want to 
remain here all the year round, the scale of waxes all the year round should be ao adjusted that, in common 
fairness to the worker anil the employer, it ivilL cover the slack season. 

11210. By Mr. Parjef : Would it not he advisable for each f armor to have a minimum number of these 
men, and make up with local labour during (he crushing season? That is our idea in suggestiug 
settlement. . . 

11211. If you required Beven meu in the crushing seasou, and only three men in the off seasou, is it your 
idea to indent the whole seven mei? No. Tou would probably only want to indent four men. 

11212. You would utilise them for the whole year? Yes 

11213. And make up your requirements from the nomad labour? Yes. 

11214.. By Mr. Nielsan: What wages would you 1m* prepared to |)iiy those men all the year round ? 
That is a matter that I have not worked out. and so 1 am not prepared to commit myself. 
11215. When you make an application to the Federal Minister you will want to have it worked out? 1 
realise 1 hat. 

11210. By the Chairman : 1 lave your association con - tderrd the question of those who have a surplusage 
of land selling or alloting certaiu portions for close »-■( I lenient in areas c£ 1(J or 20 acres ? There is not a 
single grower in the district who has a sufficiently large area to be able to do that. 

11217. Some of the persons who are associated with tin; projected mill have agreed to do it? They have 
big estates. There are only two big estate* now — Monrilyiin, over the river, tfhich I believe belongs to 
the Union Bank, anil Innisfail, which is also across the river. The Colonial Sugar Refining Company had 
a large estate, but they have lately realised that it \\&* absolutely nefeessary to subdivide it, and they have 
practic.illy sold or let the whole of this estate in small areas of from 80 to 100 acres. 
11218 By Mr. Paget: They started to do that fifteen years ago? No; they started to distribute 
some of the outside areas at a considerable distance f rom the plantation ; but up till this year they 
worked all the laud surrounding the mill. I think that now they are practically cultivating no land 
themselves. 

11210. By the Chairman: Is it not a fact that a great deal of the land in this district, as well as 
elsewhere, is held for speculative purposes ? Undoiibipdly. 

11220. Cannot your as«ociatinn bring some pressure to hear upon those persons to sell Borne of their 
land ? Xn ; we have tried. We know that the land is held for speculative purposes, and with the 
present tc^al machinery we cannot do anything. 

11221 Cannot you bring any moral pressure to bear upon them ? I think that wa* exhausted long ago. 
Their trouble about moral pressure is very small. Their idea is to make as many dollars as they can out 
of the laud. 

11222. By Mr. Nielsoni Have you an}- method to suggest for getting them to cut up their land other 
than that it should be purchased by the Government ? ] ennuot say ; but the Government seem to be 
about the only people who have both the money and th* power to do it. 

] 122:3. By the Cliairman: Do yn.u regard it as nn injustice to the industry that land should be held in 
this way ? I do. It is the only possible way that T see in which we can have people available for work 
all the year round. Of course there is work on stme plantations all the year round, but not on the 
great majority. 

11221 In that case, would you favour such action as might have the effect of inclining the owners of 
these large estates to part with their properties ? Most decidedly. 

1 122.5. By Mr. Paget: Would you mind saying what kind of action you refer to ? I cannot reply to an 
abstract quwtion like that. It should be reasonable and u orkable action ; if it were unreasonable or 
impracticable, there would be no use in attempting to support it. When vou ask for tnv opinion, von 
must first submit your idea. 

11226. Is there any method you can suggest, besides the repurchase of the lands br the Government 
under the Agricultural Lands Purchase Act, by which the owners can bs induced to 'part with them r 
Yes. Centra) mills can be erected in suitable places. That is so palpable that I really did not think it 
required staling. 

1 1 227. By Mr. Nielson : A nd put another £2 or £3 an nrre on to the price of the land ? You uii<dit be 
better able to afford another £3 or £1 an acre if ymi had a chance of get Hug a good crop, and of 
disposing of it, than you would be able to afford 5m. an avre for the land at the preseut time, when the 
land is useless to you. 

11228. By Mr. Paget: At present the lands you speak of are too distant from any existing mill to erow 
can n profitably ? Ye«. b 
11220. And, if the land were not too far distant, the existing mills could uot take any more cane? No. 
They are running to their full capacity. 

112S0 By the Chairman : Are you sure that in all cab- s the land that is held agaiuat the public is too 
tar from existing mills ? ,Notm all cases The exceptions only prove the rule. 

11231. By Mr. Paget: Is it ov is it not a fact that the existing'milis are running to their full capacity ? 
As far as I am able to give an opinion, they are absolutely nmniuf; to their full capacity 

11232. Then those lands are uot available lor the purpose of growing cane for the mills"? T have already 
said bo J 
l\2m. By the Chairman: But they would be available for the settlement of labourers who mriht be 
employed m the fanehel.J.—I wa< not suggesting that the land should he used for the purpose of growing 
cane ? I presume they would be available for that purpose ; but if a man has a homestead blo.-k the only 
crop he can grow here is cane The ouly other profitable crop that can be grown on the Johnstone River 
is bananas, and they can only be profitably gnmu bv the Chinese 

' n y Mr. Paget: Has the growth of bananas' beer, trie 1 b v u hitt- men? Yes, and it resulted in 
i every 



1123k 
failure 



L1235. Do 
believe in i 
employed by them 



now what labour those white growers employed ? That I am unable to say, although I 
aces Chinese and Pacific Islanders worked for them, and I hav e seen Japanese 
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Key. CtiARi.KR Warbkn Towis., Clergyman of the Church of England, examined : 

1123G. By the Chairman : Arc von in char g*» of this parish * Yes 

If! W ' mt a ' ,h ' e . t ' 1 . ,1 ° \ ou V™ h „t" f Wrcss "* ? % evidence concerns the Melanesia labourers. 
1123S. Have you a mission here? We have. 

11239. I presume you are the head of it? Yes f 

Si !10 ;. ■)) ■ Vf, 1 11 Uin | ' i ' V Statc w,iat * ou Mme i0 t0 »'? I jn>t wish to state rhaf the number of 1 

boys with uhom 1 bare c»nu- in contact in my mission work hem have been considerably influenced by 
Christian teaching. 1 hey have readied a level of soidal and nigral life wl.icdi is higher than that to which 
thpy were accustomed it, tliyii- native islands. In the case of thee » boy," of uhom I speak, to return 
thfin to tlieir own ImmrN in thoir «wn islands would involve, m some rases, hardship, and perhaps, iu 
me cases acfiv h : ,M,l,ly and .linger I would respectfully suggest that ihe G ,vertnnent. allow thes 
boys that ; ,r e being deported to return to islands of the Polynesian group other than the ones from 
which they ditiip, ,t i h e v so desire it. J 

11241. Z?y J/r. Nielson: They do it now and it ha, been done for years? 1 would just like to say that 
about seven months «g„ 1 Wi i« mkIu*1 by some of the " boys " here who spoke in a ivpi tentative capacity 
to write to (lie Kishupnl' Melanesia aakinu hirn if he could" come wid. the mission .tcuna-r " Southern Cross" 
to take thwn home, ;,s they W re afraid the OovermnoiU, would act the in clown on islands which were 
uucongenia-1 to those who were Christians, as they would be islands where there were no missions or 
school*. 

11212 By Mr. Paget- That is even if they belonged to those islands originally? Yes. Bishop Wilson 
replied that this was nnpos- ible, but he would do what he conld tj have- their desires acceded to in some 
other way. I thinu tlte ninjnrny of mv " boys" would go back to their ouu homes. 

11243. Do they belong to the Solomon's or tiie New Eebrides? We bave a few Solomon Island "boys"; 
but most of the " bo;* s" of my mission belong to ihe New Hebrides 

112-14.. And there arc a gre it many mission stations there? Yes ; and all the " bovs" who wish to go 
back to their own homes belong to places vi here there are missions and school;.. 
11245. Have you any Malayta. " hoys" at'en ding your missions? Yes. 

1124G. There ire law a few mission stations at Malayta ? Yes ; I have four Malayta if boys," and those 
four woidd be willir g to go back to their own island. 

11247. By the Cliairtnan : How many 11 boys " are there connected with the mission ? 120. 
1124S. Arethoy regular attendants at your schools ? The average attendance is seventy or eighty. In 
connection with tin's subject I may say thnfc I have seen all the •' hoys " at the mission individually. 
1124!). Are any of the " hoys " married ? Yes; a good many of them. 



•loriN Mat tii*;w Malone, Tobacconist and Labour Agent, examined : 

11250. By ihe Chair vi an; Yon appear as the representative of the Workers' Political Organisation ? J. M. Malone. 
Yes. f 

11251. What are you? f have got n tobacconist business here and a labour agency and registry olice. m May, 
1.1252. On what f<uiijci4 d» you wish to be heard':' On behalf of the Workers' Political Organisation I 
wish to speak about the application* I have hnd for men lor the cauefields I have ouly had four 
applications from fanners for labour in the last three months. 

11253. What do you deduce from that ? I could not get work for the men that are here. 

11254. Have you manv men register. d with yon fsr employment;' A lot apply there for work, but I 
cannot send them to any place. They have been coming to me at the rate of twenty a week. 

11255. At the present tune, what is the state of the labour market? I have got plenty of men if there 
is plenty of work for them to do. 

112.'3!>. Are there many men available now? About fifty or sixty. 
11257. About the town ? Yes ; great numbers of them. 

112-58. By Mr. Paget : You were able to fill the applications from these four employers promptly ? 
Yes 1 could have supplied the m with from fifteen to twenty men a week. 

11259. By Mr Nielson: A re the men generally satisfied to take the rates of wages that are offering in 
this district? They cannot help it, as they have to get work. They take whatever is offering to get a 
living. 

112G0. What is the usual rale of wages offering in the slaidc season ? £1 a week is what I generally see 
ttiem paying. It is only three c,r four months since I started in this business, but I have been here for six 
years. 

U2iil. Is thero any difficulty for farmers to get men for £l a week ani found in the slack season? Not 
the least. 'L'hey ea.n get them at any time. 
112G2. Is there a Sugar Workers' Unisn here ? Yes. 
112G3. Have they representatives here ? Yes. 



Duncan Sherrington, General Worker, examined • 
112G1 By the Chairman : You appear here as the representative of the Sugar Workers' Union ? Yes. 
112(5.5. What are you ? I am a general worker. 
1120G. Are yon iu employment at present? Yes. 
11207. Bi/ Mr. Paget : What are you working at? Trashing cane. 
1126S. By the Chairman : By contract? Yes. 
112G9. What are you getting? £1 an acre. 
ll:>7i). Have you ever done ihat work before ? Yes. 

11271 And you are satisfied so far as you haye gone in this particular Contract? From a monetary 
point of view I am quite satisfied. 

11272. On what subject do you wish to be heard ? I wish to make a statement regarding what I have 
seen during the two years I have been in the district. 

11273. By Mr. Paget : You have been two years in employment in the oanefields here ? Yes, 
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D. 1127-i By the Chairman- What do you wish to say ? This year in particular the farnvrs ard growers 
Sbenington. are talking verv .-trough/ flat labour is not to be had. Even since March last the amount of labour 
f — — n that has passed through here has been something enormous. That labour could have been all employed 
16 Mux, 1906. if there had ret*n aii ?arlv start made in the canefields to do what we are doing now. 

11275. If trashing had been started all the labour would havi? been absorbed ? Yes. 

11270. Has not the season been ugainst it, and has it not been too wet to get on the land? The wetter 

the trash is the better it is for the trashcr. 

11277. Ton think the labour might Iwe beeu absorbed to a great extent? Yes; a great deal of it. In 
reference to cam-cutting, our farmers have got the idea into their heads that a certain class of men are 
required to cut caue. 1 do not agree with that, as any man can become a canecutter who lias got the 
heart and is willing to work. With regard io monetary matters, taking into consideration the prices 
given heie lafely aud (he u-agethe men have bad from the employers— well, they are not conducive to 
encouraging labour. 

11278. What prices have ieen ruling for cutting cane? The first year the average was 3s. M. per ton 
for cutting and loading. 

11279. What was the ruling price last season ? From 3s. (id. to 4s. 

11260. By Mr. Paget: Coming down to bedrock, wliai; wages can a man make at those prices ? At the 
end of our ytar'^ work, after the supplies of our gang had been paid for, our percentage returned, and 
our time totted up, it averaged something like 28s. 6d. a v>eck. 
11281. Exclusive of keep? Yea. 

112^2. By the Chairman: For the time you were actually working V Yes. 

1 1 283. W hat. do you consider die value of a rat ion up here ? The canecutters have to be well fed, as it is 
very hurd uork, and the men have to le;iv(> their camps at 5 o'clock in the morning. 

1 1284 They have five meals a day ? Yes. They geuerally live pretty well, and the average rate would 
be about Us a week. at any ratp. 

11285. By Mr. Paget : Does that include the cost of cooking? Yes. ,4s regards the amount of money 
that canecutters make during the season in these districts, it cannoc in any way compare "ith what men 
can make on the Northern Rivers of New South Wales. 

112S6. By the Chairman : Have you ^v#rked there ? Yes ; I have been working in the sugar for years. 
In New South Wales the Colonial Sugar Refining Company send out gauss, which are distributed in 
various places on (he rivers. During the lime I worked there I never finished a season With less than 
£:*«, while 1 ran up as high as £68 for my twenty-one weeks 

l]2^7. How does the weight of ihe crops here compare with that of the crops in New South Wales ? I 
ha\e i ut as bad cane in N. w South Wales as 1 haie ever seen on the Johnstone River. There are plenty 
of good crops here, but, unfortunately very few white men have a chance of cutting them, as theyarecot 
reg.-^tcrei. 

112NH. By Mr. Paget: Row do the prices paid here for contract work compare with the prices paid on 
the iVon lieiii Rivers? Hie last y.-ar I was on the rivers the Colonial Sugar Refining Company paid 2s. 
a ton and (id, a ton bonus to men who worked through the whole sia-on. '['hey supplied the men with 
rations, cooking utensils, tents, ani everything requi -ite for the gang. There is no man on th« Johnstone 
Uivi r who earns the equivalent of that at 4s. a ton. 

11285). My the Chairman : That is what you say yon are going to get this year ? I hear the company 
have taken over the gaugs, hut I have not heard definitely v\ hat prices tbey are going to pay, 
] 125JO You tolil us the price now was 3s. Gd. to 4s. a ton ? That was la_*t year — for cane which was 
woith (is. a ton to cut. It the company take over the gangs, it will make the prospects for labour better 
than they have been hitherto. Yv"e have quite enough labour in the country to carrv on the industry 
without bringing more me-i into it. There is plenty of unemployed labour in the West that would be only 
too glad to come to these districts, provided inducements were held out to them; but labourers have never 
been en. our.ieed ia tiie two years I have been here. 

11291. By Mr. Paget: Do you not think the conditions in the West are improving so much that a great 
uutnber of the men you speak of are being absorbed in the pastoral industry ? In the West there are 
abi ut six men se king work as rouseabouts for everv one who can find employment. 
1 125)2. By the Chairman; But is that the state of affairs now? I came from the West two years ago. 
1125)3. But the conditions have altered timing the last two years ? The conditions cannot alter, because 
the d.ims are all made, the h res are all down, and the fencing is all done, and men are walking about 
three- fourths of the year looking for work. 

11204. By Mr. Paget: ^onui ately the conditions have greatly improved owing to the increase in the 
number of sheep b\ 0.000,000 or 7.000,0 10 during the past three year*., and shearing and sugar work 
practically come on during the same months? Exactly. I am speaking from that point of view, too. I 
am not talUiug of the drought-stricken country, hut of the years before the drought when everything was 
nourishing. If you went to a shearing-alien 1, yon would find about live times as manv men as "there was 
work flir. 

1 1295. Yon think that those men have not been absorbed in other a.veiiues of employmeut ? A good 
iH.my came to the sugar districts when the bonus was first given, and the treatment they received was 
such that the tales they took back to the West frightened humlreds of men from coming to the sugar 
districts. 

\\2M By the Chairman: Do you think that if the requirements of the sugar districts were made known 
in thu \\ est, it would have the effect of inducing men to come het e ? There are thousands of men who 
have come here from the Wfst this year. 

11297 By Mr. Paget: Only work is not available at the present moment? Yes: they are prepared to 
work here when the harvesting starts. 

11298 Can you supest any means by which the condition of those men might be improved ? Yes The 
Colonial Sugar Kenning Company want firewood ; and the men could be employed during the slack season 
in cutting fireuoo-1, provided rhey could make a living wa^e. 

1 ™? A YcV''' C C,,alr "' an: Haye the Co,on;al Sugar Kenning Company got all their wood for the present 
1 12519. Does it not deteriorate a great deal if it is k*pt for a number of months ? Firewood has been cut 

a a y fT e_ W i',' te ga " g Wa , for,n " d fur tlie l ,u ' l J0 * e of « ivi "g >* a Twenty per cent, was to be 

deducted from the money they earued ; but, uufortuuately, the men wwe not able to complete their 
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itract, a» they were not able to make a living wage. We wrote to Mr. Foster about the matter, and »• 
very handsomely gave us halt the p.-reenta^re deduced, and he practically told us that ,f we ha,! kept Sherri *S t0 "- 

there would have been no deduction at all. In all my agreements with the companv, I have alwals \ 

found them very good to the workers. I worked under the company for many years on the Northern i6M»v.W0G. 
rivers. 

11300. By the Chairman: What other work could be done here during the slack season ? There is plenty 
of chipping and training, aud a good ploughman can get work nearly at any time. At present th'e 
trashing is far behind. 

11301. What can you make at 20s. an acre ? 
I ain working at pnsent for 5s. or Gs. a day. 

11302. By Mr. Niehon : Have you arranged for any cuttiug contracts during the coming season 9 No 
1130:5 Have you endeavoured to get any ? No ; I do not take the gangs on myself but I understand 
there nave been very tew applications for contracts so far. 

11304.. Applications by whom? By the men who generally take the contracts. There is -a fairly well 
understood arrangement that the Colonial Sugar Ketining Company are going to take over the cutting, 
and that they will h>rm their own gangs. ° 
11305. By Mr. Paget: They will not necessarily form their jjangs with men from the South, they 
will try fir,-?t of all to make arrangements with men already in the district, including yourself ? 
Certainly ; Mr. Barclay says that all local labour will have the first chance. 

1130(1 By the Chairman: Why have not the men applied to be signer! on ? They have. Some of the 
gangers have been talkiug to Mr. Barclay, who is getting the gangs, but I have heard nothing about the 
formation of local gangs yet. 

11307. By Mr. Pmget: I suppose the officers of the company have hardly had time to f orm the eanes 
yet? That is ewtW the position. 5 5 

11308. By Mr. Niehon: We luave heard a lot about the intemperance of men during the cutting season 
— what is the average of intemperate men ? Two seasons ago 1 think there was only one case in our gang 
of a man leaving through intemperance out of eleven men. 

11309. Last year? None. 

11310. Suppose one of a gang does not turn up to his work on Monday morning does he leave the g.mff? 
Net at all. If a man does not turn up he has got a chance for a day or two, but if he continues to stop 
away he leaven the gang. 

11311 Tou discourage in every way intemperate habits among the men ? We get p;iid monthly, and if 
men do anything in that line we cannot stop them. The local gangs that 1 have been working with have 
not been drinking men. 

11312. Hvive you any provision in your uni«n rules whereby a man can be expelled from the union if he 
neglect? his work through inti-m pcrance ? Yes. 

11313. Tou would enforce it if cases occur? We cannot expel him from the union, but if a man 
absents himself from his work through drink and the ganger discharges him then the union will uphold 
the ganger. 

11314. By the Chairman: You cannot expel him from the union ? No ; we cannot do that. 

11315. Do you not think it would be a good thing to free the union of men who bring discredit upon it 
through intemperance? I do not know. 

11310. By Mr. Niehon: Not necessarily for the first •ffenee, but a man who habitually absents himself 
from his work ? Here is a copy of our rules, and you will 6nd a reference to that iD the " objects. " 

11317. Yon interpret the clause" working against the members' interests'' as referring to intemperance ? 
Ye*. 

11318. By Mr. Paget : How many members have you in the union ? We closed the Bea.«on with thirty- 
nine in this branch. 

11319. We have 5,(100 or 0,000 kanakas engaged in the sugar industry at present who Fede ral legislation 
says may be deported at the en I of this year, so how army white men will be required to take their places ? 
So far as I can see, there will be plenty of labour available for the number of muu they put into the 
fields. 

11320. Presuming that cultivation is carried on in a proper manner, how mnny white men will be required 
to fill the places of the men whe are now in the industry? In the Northern Kivera «f Now South Wales 
they have worked with white labour for fifty years and there has never been any ililliculty. 1 have never 
seen a farmer with a gaug of ten or twelve men in the field at one time. I lra,ve only seen gangs of four 
or five. The men were put on chipping in the slack season, and when that was done there was no more 
work for them to do, and they had to go away and look for work wherever they could get it. 

11321. The statement has been made that there are pleot.y of men available, but what I wish to know is 
how inanv men do you think will be required after the cessation of the Polynesian labour, mid their 
number/are roughly put down at 6,010? I think a great deal less than that would do it. 

11322. You do not care to give .an •pinion on it? No. 

William Cvbdijiey, Labourer and Selector, examined : 

11323. By the Chairman : You are a labourer ? Yes. I have been leader of a cane gang. ^ 
11321. You represent the Sugar Workers' Union/ 1 Yes- 

11^25. You heard Mr. Sherrington give his evidence? Yes. ' 
113::6. Do vou agree wit h the statements he has made ? Yes; so far as I heard them. 
11327. There is no use your reiterating all he said if you agree with it; but can you address us on any 
other subject ? Ves. 

iiJVJS. By Mr. Paget : Are you at present in employment ? I am a settler here. 

11329 By the Chairman: On what subject do you wish to be heard? in 1!)03 1 had a contract from 
Mr. Hodd. _ _ 

11330 What has (hat got to do with the subiect of our inquiry— Is it a grievance t \o. 
113.31. Was it a contract for eauecutting ? Yes ; I was leader of the gang. We cut for Messrs. Hodd 
and O'Oomor, and they were br.th well satisfied with our work. 

1 1332. Were you BiiHsMed with the money you received ? It was our iirst year, and «e were just 
testing it. 
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TV. Cudiiliey. 11333 What were you getting? 5s. per ton to out, taicl, trash, and put in the line*. 

, — ^ — 1. 1 13:}4 By Mr. Paget : You undertook the whole operation of harve^tm* for 5s. per ton ? Yes. 

16May,19«6. 113:35. And you took the fieldd on a face, good, bad, nnd indifferent ? f Yes. 

11836 By the Chairman: Is that the price that is ruling now? the prices seem to be a little more 
now. That was just a rough start. The price on tli.it occasion was just a shade too small. We made 
27a. 7M. each per week and t ucker. 

11337. Is there anytlii ng else vou wish to say ? Yes We finished the contract. Mr. Hodd was_well 
satisfied with our work, and he gave the gang a bonus of £l each. He gavft me a bonus of £o for 
inyRflf, and said he wis well satisfied. 

I. 1338. Were von -working at eanecutting la.st year? 1 was ploughing. 

11339. By Mr. Paget : What wages did you g«t as ploughman ? 25a. a week. 

11340. Was it a permanent job ? Yes ; it was ploughing and any aorr of farm work. 
11941. By Mr. Nielson: Do' you intend going out to work this season? I cannot go out this season, as 
1 have some improvements to effect on my own selection. 

1 1312. Cannot you get a permit to allow you to go out nncl work ? There are some improvements I have 
got lo put up this year. 

1134.3. But even if you are a selector you can go out nnd work ? It pays me just as well to stop on my 
selection and improve it. 

1 1311. Ts there any particular poiut in connection with the industry that y«u wish to give evidence on ? 
I do not find any trouble in getting men. I can always get plenty if 1 want them. 

113-15. By the Chairman : Do you think: there are plenty of men about now ? I live on the road between 
here and Cairns, and withni the last two mouths over 200 men parsed my place. 
11310. Looking for work? Yes; ami coming to me for tucker. 

1 1347. Yoit consider that there is plenty of labour then? 1 consider there is labour enough here for 
three or four gang*. 

11348. By Mr. Paget : Have you any knowledge of the number of men engaged in the industry here? 
1 know there are a large number. 

11349 By Mr. Nielson: You say vou were head of the gang? Yes. 
11350. Did you have much trouble with men who neglected their work through drink? I had a 
clause dealing with that between myself and the men 

I I. 351. Did you have much trouble with them ? No. 

1 1352. What is your opinion about the sobriet y of the average man in the canefields ? There were only 
four men that I had to sack during the time 1 was leading the gang. 

11353. How many were in the gang? They averaged eighteen all through the season. 
1135L. Then you only had twenty-two men altogether right through the season? Some of the men left 
on their own account. Nine of the men went right through the seasou with me. 

1 1 355, By Mr. Paget : Fifty per cent, of the gang went right through the season ? Yes. They did 
trashing, cutting, loadm;?, and ail, 

11350 By the Chairman: Is there anything else? The following year I went to Ingham and took on 
another gang. 

1.1357. Yon feel pretty confLleni as to the laliour supply for the future? I feel confident, that the labour 
can be obtained for the future. 

11358. By Mr. Niehon: How long uould it take an average man who had never cut cane before to learn 
the work ? From three days to a week. I gave a man three or four days, and if he was not able to cut 
cane in that time I discharged him. 



■Tames Dkton, Labourer, examined .- 
J. Dtrron. 11359. By the Chairman: What are you ? A labourer. 
_ — «^_A^~N V 11300 You appear as a representative of the Sugar Workers' Union ? Yes. 
i« May, 1906. 11361. I)i<l you hear Mr. Snerrington give his evidence ? 1 heard pirt of his evidence. 

11362. Do you agree with the part that you did hear ? I agree with some of it. 

11363. How long have you been working here ? I have been here for twelve months. 
1130 4. Were you used to agricultural labour before? I cut cane in the Maekay district the year before 
and also in the Cairns district. 

11305. On what subject do you wish to speak to us ? ] heard Mr. Uorton say that the men were uot 
reliable last year. W o had a gang that went right through tho season ; there, was not a man who lost an 
hour except through sickness. 
11300. Not through iut.emperance ? No. 

11307. Do you come in contact with the casual labour that is passing through the district ? Yes. 

1 1 308. W ero the members of your gaug local men or casual labourers ? Some v>ere casual and some were 
local men. 

U3G9. j\nd the casual labourers worked right through tho season ? Yea. 

11370. You found them a good class of men ? Yes, 

11371. What were you getting for eanecutting ? 3s Oil. a ton. 

11372. What wages did you make ? 28s. lid. a week, over and above rations. 

11373. Were you satisfied with tho.se wages ? I was not. 

11374. What do y ou think a fair rate ? A bout 7s. a day and rations for ten and ii-half hours a day in 
the field, wet and dry. J 

11375. By Mr. Paget : Ihfitis for cutting and loading ? Yes 

11370. What do you think afair wage for ordinary cultivation io the off seas,,n? 25s. to 3ts a week, 
and found. 

1LJ77. By the Chairman : Are there many unemployed here ju,t now ? To my knowledge there has been 

"^7*#V° f ah0Ut three me V d j'y COTn,,, K t0 me for work. I am trashing cane by contract at present. 
Ho**, what are you get img ? 22.*. au acre. 
11379. Are you working on the co-operative principle? Yes. 

cduU ' C ° Uld famer3 pUJ the Wagei you have iriJicate J if th ej did uot get the bounty ? I think they 
11381. In competition with the world ? Yes. 
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I think it would be of great 
No. I do not think any 



L1382. Have you lost much time in looking for work in previous years ? No. I have been out of work J- Dev 
for about six weeks altogether here. /< — 

11383. Had you ever occasion to go to the Labour jiure.au about work ? No. 16 Alay, 

11384. Do you think that a Labour Bureau would be of assistance to men ? 
assistance to men going to a strange place m search of work. 
11383. Are you aware that there is a branch of the bureau in Geraldton ? 
travellers can find it. 

11386. By Mr. Nielson: Are you of opinion that there will be plenty of labour for the harvesting this 
year ? I think so if they gi'v e sufficient n»tiee. None f us know whether the company are going to cut 
dt whether the fanners are going t« do it themselves. 

11387. Have you madeno inquiries ? Y r es, both ut the mill and from the farmers. 

11388. Have you beon able to get any contracts? The farmers told me to wail until they had seen the 
mill officials, and when I went to the mill 1 was told to wait until they got information from headquarters 
in Sydntiy. 

11380. By Mr. Paget : You have gathered that it is the intention of the Colonial Sugar Kerhiing 
Company to form gangn to cut iho registered cane this year? That is what we have beeu led to believe. 
Uo90 Ton have no reason lo believe that the local labour will not bo absorbed? No. 
11301. You do not think thai, men walking about here willlic passed over in favour of men from the 
South ? I conkl not s;iy anything about that. I have no idea what they are going to do. 

11392. You are not afraid that you will not be able to get work here yourself? I thiuk I can get work. 

11393. Have you given the subject of w»rker.i' homes any consideration '■' I have given it some thought, 
but I do not tli ink there is much chance of getting laud. It would be a good idea if workers could get 
laud. 

11394. If small blocks were made available, do you think it would be a g«od thing for the workers? Yes. 

11395. Would you settle upon such ablock yourself ? I would. It would keep men from walking about 
looking for work. 

Jokx Paterson, Labourer, examined ; 

11396. H tj the Chairman : What are you ? A labourer. 

1 1397. You appear hern as the representative of the Sugar Woikers' Union ? Ye<. 

11:398. Are you employed at the present time ? Yes ; trashing cane for Mr. Beckot. 1( 

11399. Whit are you getting ? 22s. 6d. per acre. 

11400. Are vou working with Devon? No. 

11401. Did you have any experience cutting cane last year? I have been cutting cane since I was born, 
practically. 

11402. Were you reared here? No ; in Mackay. 

11403. 'Mii you cut cane here last year ? Yes. 

11404. What is a fair price for cutting cane hero ? 3s. Od. to Is. per ton is on offer, up to per ton, 
according lo the weight of the crop. 

11405. Bo you think there will be auy difficulty in gettiug men to cut it on those terms nest year ? I do 
not think so. 

11. 106. What ia a fair wage for men to get in the slack season ? From 2.5 to 30 "bob " a week and found 
is little enough when yon have to work from daylight till dark 

11407. By Mr. Paget: 1 suppose must of theeaiie is harvested ou coutraet and not on wages 'i Yes. 
1H#8. If wages were paid what would be a fair thing ? £2 a week and found. 
114#9. Did you hear Mr. Sherrington give his evidence? Partly. 

11410. Do you agree with it — J suppose you talked this matter over amongst youraelvesbcfo re you came 
here ? N<>" I did not think I would be wanted to come and I did not take any interest in the matter 
at all. 

11411. We do not wish to duplicate the evidence if yon agree with what Sherrington and Devon said r I 
agree with Devon's statements. 
11112. ~Bu you own a. selection here ? I do not. 

11413. Did you hear what I said to Devon nbout having small bloc:ksof land as workers' homes ? 

11414. Would you be in favour of some such system being initiated if possible ? Ye 
be a good thing" 

11415 Do you think it would be possible for a man to utilise his labour p f 
Y"es. 

11410. Especially if he married and settled down ? Rather. 
11417. It would give him an opportunity to get married ? It would. 
31418. Is there anything further you wish to say? 1 might as well 
stripping of cano. The price wo aro getting is from £.1 to 22s. (M-j 
according to the weight, of crop. Tf it ia a 30-tou crop it is worth :}() " bob' 

uot make too much. Caking the uverag* mau, his work each day would not be more than one-quarter of 
an acre On a 2U.tou crop of standing cane he would make 5 " bob"a. day. Well, 5s. a day ;md find 
yourself in not enough if ;i mau has to work from, sav, half-past 5 in the morning till half-past 6 at night. 
1141!J. What do you reckon your rations cost? From 14s. to 15b. a week. I.n Matfkaj and other places 
things are cheaper than they are here. . , 

11120 Can you fire me voiir idea of the number of white men who will be required to tal« the places ot 
the kanakas who will not' be employed after this year? Do you mean taking the year through ? 

11421. Yes ; and cultivating tho crop as it should be cultivated, in a proper manner I recnoi 
fourths of the number of white men would do. „>,,., ■ 

11422. Seventy-five per cent, of white men would take the place of the 6,000 kanakas > \ es; that is my 
experience of them . . 

William Hewitt Callow, Cane Farmer, examined : 

1112,3. By the Chairman : What is the area of your farm ? 65 acres. 1 

11 1J4. Is it all under cane ? It is all under cultivation. , 

1142.5. How much cane have you ? 40 acres. _ 1 
11426. Are j ou registered ? l r es ; 1 have been registered since 1903. 
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TV. H.Callcw. H427. von been employing local labour or casual labour? Local labour. 

, — ^A- 111-28. B\i Mr. Paget : Have you any family labr ur engaged on your farm ? None whatever. 

l6May,iS06. 1 1*2:). What wages are you pacing 'at the present time tor slack season work ? 1 pay £1 a week for 
ordinary labourers and 25s. a week for ploughmen. 

11130. What do you pay through the cutting season? It is let by contract. 
11431. What did you get last year's crop cut for? 3s. Gd. per ton. 
114:12. What did the crop average per acre? 17 tons. 

11433. Are you one of the farmers who air joining together to employ two or three gaii^ot white men 
or do you intend to employ a gang on your own account? That ia fixed by the Colonial Sugar Eefining 
Corripanv. 

11+34. Was your cane cut by the company's gang last year? No; by a contractor, who took it 
individually, and he paid ihe men himself. 

111:35. We gathered from the evidence this morning that some few farmers j«ned together last year 
with the object of getting their crops cut by white labour? We propose to join together this year 011 
the ooinpiiity's conditions. 

1 1 +30. T suppose the contract is paid on a sliding scale based on the tonnage per acre ? Each farmer 
pays the contract price. Some farriers pay more thau others, but none pay less than 3s. 6d. Some 
went up to 4a. (id. 

11437. That wasforthe lighter crops ? Tea. 

1 1438. Was it trashed cane ? Yes, that was the price for cutting and loading. 

11439. Presuming it was untrashed cane, how much extra would you expect to be paid under the 
contract, say, on a 17-ton contract ? I consider Is. a ton is not out of the way. That is a fair deal 
betwein man and master. 

11 140. Jf the cane had been untrashed you would have expected to pay 4s Od. ? Yes. 

11 141. By the Cliairman: Is there anyihiug else you would like to sptak about? L have be*n amongst 

sugar for sixteen jears, including four years in Mnckay, and the rest of my life on the Johnstone Kiver. 

1 have always found that white mm can work as well among cane as coloured labour. 

11442. Even on the lohnstorte River ? Yes. 

] 1443. By Mr. Paget : Men can do the work provided the money is in ir? Yes. So long as the federal 
conditions keep on, and the bouus is there, there is no fear whatever fur the small farmer. 
1 ll+t. By the Chairman : The bonus or protection in some form \$ necessary? Yes. 
I I I lij. Are yi'.u a married man ? Yes. 
1 1 J 10. II ave you any family ? One child. 

1 1 1+7. What sort of health have your wift: and child? First-class health. 

1.1.4H. By Mr. Paget: Have you giveu auy consideration to the question of the labour supply after the 
current \ear, when a greater number of white men will bo required in the sugar industry? It is hard 
to say ; hut there are wore men walking about the district than can be employed. 

11440. 1 am speaking of the new conditiou of thiugs lifter the eud of this year. — Do you think there will 
be sufficient men available for the next crushing season ? That is a very hard question to answer, because 
this is only a small community. We do not know what is going on down South or in the North in the 
mining districts ; but to fulfil all the contracts for the season there are not enough men in the district at 
the present time. 

11450. Have the farmers as a hody doue anything to try to provide themselves with the lafcnur tbat will 
be nece-sary in the future ? Ho far as I am cntu-erned, uothing has been doue. There has been a lot of 
talk about doing things, but nolhinjj has yet been done. 

11451. I suppose everything has to be talked about first? That is all that has been done. 

11 152. By the Chairman: You are of opinion that Eullicient action has uot beeu taken to iutroduce labour 
into the district? l'es. 

11453. By Mr. Paget: But action has not been nece.*saiy hitherto? So far it has not been necessary 
I have bten registered sinre 1903, and I have always had sufficient labour 

11454. By Mr. Nielson: There are more white men coming into the dhtrict every year ? Yea. There 
are more white men knocking about the district now thau ther e were before registration commenced. 

1 1 155. By Mr. Paget : Are the men who came into the district last year generally better, as a class, than 
the men who used to come here some years ago ? During my three years' experience of cutting with 
white labour the irst gang; was very poor ; the second year the cutting was not first class, but they were 
good men ; and last year they were hr-t class. 

I l+5ii. By the Chairman : The qoalily of the labour is distinctly improving ? Yes, in my estimation. 
11157. By Mr. Paget : Do you know whether any proportion of the men who came last year were men 
who had come before? Practically, they were strangers. 

lioBEBT Wau*u, Pig Farmer, examined : 
R Waiigti. 11458. Jiy the Chairman'. What are you? A small farmer. 
^_ ^ ^ 1 H50. What is the area of your farm'? 122 acres. 

It; Ma;, 190G. 1 1 1,i0 * Vhllt n ™ a liave >' ou tlIllle r c:mo ? 1 am 12 miles .iwiiy, and I am pig farming. 

1 1401 . What I'Vich'Uce <lo you dc wire to give ? Win ply w it li reference to the labour passing through. 

I I Ki2. Are you on a road? My house is situated about 120 yards from the road. Since I was requested 
to appear before the Commission I have made a note of all the men passing that 1 hare seeu. Of course, 
four or five might pass in a day that T would not see at all ; but 1 he average for the last five weeks has 
been forty. one men per week. 

11+03. Passing the one way? No; both ways. The majority were coming this way. 

H+04. By Mr. Pafe/: Is your house situated between here and the Mulgrave? Yes, 12 miles from here 

on the Cairns road- 

11 405. My the Chairmen: The same condition of things existed before you began to take notice of it? 

Yen, for the last three months. The stream of labour commences about March, and it will continue 

probably uutt'l the end of July, and then it will shtck off till Christmas. 

J 1+00. By Mr. Paget : Have you baen long resideut in the district ? Twenty-two years. 

11407. Do you know of any subsidiary crops thut might be grown that would absorb labour during the 

offseason? There are several crops, h'or instauce, coffee could be grown on hilly ground. 

11468. \V hen would tho picking season start? Pretty well in the sugar-crushing season. 
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IMG!), Then that crop would interfere with the labour supply in the caneueHs ? Then there is sisal 
hemP ; hut I am afraid there is too much rain for it here mid the soil is too rch. Kicc eroxs fairly , 
w<U and you can get two crops :n a y, ar ; ;uid make is a good mm, which can be grown all ihe year 16 
round. i ou can make it corns in to ;SUH: yourself. It commau.li? a good price too It Ins li-eu fetching 
5s, a bushel tor the last eighteen month* hc;re. and now it is selling at from Is. to -is. Gl a hushel 
11 I/O. Do you think there will be suliicieut labour for the ctiment year? t have not a barlow of a 
doubt that there will be suHiciont: men for ihe present year, but it is rather problematical whether there 
will be enough in the future, because tin re are likely to be a few railway!. Parted up Xorth and they 
will take away part of the labour ; but, as far as I can see, at present there are any amount of fairly likely 
men. ' J 

11471. There is a big gap to be filled up after this year? What are 6,000 meu to Queensland? 
Practically nothing. ^ 

11172. Especially to those who are not interested? Why, you will see 6,000 men pass through here in 
one season 1 lung* are very bad m the South and the We.»t, mid men are lioekiti" to the costal 
districts. 1 here may bo more men available now than thero will be next yea.-, but I have not a shadow 
of a <'ouht thtit there will be enough men. Up to the present the farmers' efforts have been negative. 
They have never provided housing or shelter or cooking accommodation. Not three farmers in this 
district have a good house in which canec utters can live. 

11173. As a general rule eanecutting tilings provide their own tents ? But in a district with such an 
abnormal rainfall it is unreasonable to expect men to live in a calico house. If the farmers would only 
provide housing accommodation they would get plenty of labour. 

11474 l>o you think that if a farmer who is cutting 800 tons of cane has a sang of tweutv men sent to 
him he should provide housing accommodation lor those twenty men? He won 11 not require twenty 
men io cut that crop. 

11475. (hit the gang that was sent might contain twenty men ? Air ady a few of the farmers have 
combinedto get men to cut their cane; and if they also combined to put up qu utors for the men in a 
coruer of their area,, the men could cut out five or six farms, and reside in that plnce. You cmnot 
expect men to come from New South Wales and other places and live in a tent in such a wet season as 
we have. 

11476. Is the ean^cutting done during your wet season? A large quantity of rain ia\U during the 
cuttiug season. 

Hfixnv James Worth, Labourer, examined : 

11477. By the Chairman : What are you ? I am a labourer in cane at the present t ; me. H. 
1147b. Did you ceer have any experience iu attempting to grow bananas? No ; I cm only speak from s~ 
what came under my obsei'vation. 16 
1147.'). Do you know that an attempt was made to grow b.innnns by a white man ? Yes. It was very 
successful from his point of view, lie could do the work aud carry it out in every respect, but he was 
handicapped 

U4S0. How? The Chinese used to block him with his punts when he came here lie came in with 
his load of bananasand he was kept back until the ships would not take his bananas. On one or two 
occasions he had to throw his bnuanas iuto the river, because the ships would not take ihem ami he could 
only sell a few of tbem in the town. At last lie had to sell out to the Chinese merchants. Tarn See bought 
him out. and lie was thoroughly disgusted with it. 

UI81. lift J/ r. Paget : What was the name of the man who grew the bananas? Alexander Cuttle. 
This was seven or eisht years ago. 

114S2. By the Chairman: Did he have any difficulty about shipping them? lie used to bla*ue the 
shipping companies for assisting the Chinese to shunt him off. I <lo not know if he had any grounds for 
hlaming tlic shipping companies, but he said the shipping companies said lhey did not w;iuttiis bananas on 
their ships, lie told me th;it himself. Obstacles were put in hi-* way aud he could not miike a success 
of it at all, ah hough he could cultivate the crop just as well as the Chinese. 

11 4s3. By Mr. Payet: Are yon aware that a great number of bananas are grown in the South by white 
people? No. 

H4W. At Samford and other places they are grown by white men, who manage to overconi3 the 
Chinese competition ? I believe they could do it here, but white people do no t go in for that cla*s of 
occupation, and unless they get the vircin scrub they cannot get the soil for it. The bananas exhaust 
the soil in a very few year'* 1 . 

114S5. By Mr. Nitlson : Thev do not manure the land? No ; at the present time they have no manure. 

11486. 1 know some places w'here bananas have grown for twenty-five or thirty years on the one spot? 
I know one place where thev have grown for twenty-five years. 

11487. By Mr. Paget: Can' you tell us what class of labour Cuttle employed— Did he employ coloured 
labour? Yts He had one white man with him always, but he also employed a Malay, an aboriginal, 
and, T believe, a kanaka sometimes. 

1USN l ie employed any labmir he could get ? Yes ; but he always had a white man with him. 

Fueo Tansa, Pacific Islander, examined: 
[Mr. Sullivan acted as interpreter.] 
11480. By the Chairman : How long have you been in Queensland ? Twenty-six years. 1 
11400. Are i ou married ? No. f 
11491. Have you got a farm? No; I always work- 16 
11402. Tou work now? Yes ; for Chinaman. 
11403 By Mr. Poqrt: Not under agreement ? No. 

11404. How many 'work like that? Plenty " boy " work like that 

Ah SuUii-nn : There is only one Chinese employer on the books. 

11405. By the Chairman : You want to go home ? Suppose Government say we must go home, then we 
go; hut suppose Government khv \te stnp, 1 hen >ve shop, _ 

Him. Your friends stop at home now ? Yes. There must be some tneuds at home yet. 

11497. You are not afraid to go home? No. They will uot kill me 

11498. By Mr. Paget : You would like to stop suppose Government let yon stop \ es. It they wish, 
pe to stop some " boy" stop, but if they say we must go, then we go. 
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CnABLEs Eiiward Jodhf.ix, Cane Farmer, examined: 
C. E. Jodrell. 11499. By the Chairman : You are a cane farmer ? Yes. I am president of the Johnstone Kiver Can« 
^— Growers' Association, and am deputed by them to give evidence. 
16 May, 1906. 11500. What is the area of y our farm ? 2.t7 acres, 
11501. How much is under cane? About 215 acres. 

11502- How long have you been cme-growing in 1 his d (strict ? Twelve and a-lndf years. 
1.1503. You have some note* »f ihe evidence vim wish to give? Yes. 1903 \v;w the first year that cane 
in any quantity was harvested in the Geraldlon district by white labour. The caue so harvested that year 
mid the followiug two years was— 

1903—10,200 tons, or 15 per cent, of the cane supplied to Goondi mill. 

19«L— G,80» .. 1« 

lS* r >— »,8ft „ 13 

As the cane supplied io Mourilyan mill, the only oilier mill crushing in the district, lias always been 
grown iii id harvested bv coloured labour, the percer tage of the total cane crop harvested In this district 
by white labour would' be considerably lower than that given nbove. It will be also teen that less cane 
whs harvested by white labour last year than in l.f)f*'}. The chief reason why the employment of white 
labour has made so little progress in this district is the unreliability _ of ihe labour offering— the 
experiences of those who have ventured to employ white men leafing no encouragement for 
their neighbours to do so. 7,870 tons were harvested 'by white labour under contract hist year, on which 
the average price; paid was 4s per ton. and the aver.ige amount earned per man per day, 8s., which 
should give inducement to good reliable men who would earn more than that. 15,0M tons of 
cane were harvested the samu year (19U5) by coloured men (Hindoos) under contract, on which 
the average price paid was 2s per ton, and the a\erage amount earned per man per day was 7s. 
141 white men were engaged throughout last crushiug siason to keep up the average number actually 
required — viz.. forty-'jve For harvesting cane under contract. Thirty-eight coloured men were engaged 
throughout the same season to keep up the average number actually required — viz., thirty for harvesting 
cane under contract. As a further instance of the mi reliability of the white men offering themselves for 
work m this district, a tire recurred in the cane of a neighbouring farmer, Mr Ker, vdio was at the time 
harvesting his crop with white labour. The fire made it necessary for him to immediately 
employ extra labour, in order lo get the burnt caiie to the mill as soon as possible, so as to 
prevent serious loss. Although there were »ver forty uutmploycd in Geratdton at ihe time, nnd 
the price offered, together with the condition of the cane— namely, being burnt, and averaging about 2b' 
tons p:i- acre — was such as to make it a f.iirlv easy task fur a man to earn !)s. per day, not one of them 
oould be induced to take the work offered by Mr. Ker and his ganger, who went round the town trying to 
obtain tnen. I informed several of the unemployed of the work oforcd, but without success. I "was 
anxious to sc^ Mr. Ker get men, as otherwise he would require coloured help from me. which I was loth 
lo givt>, having other work for them lo do. Mr. Ker vvns a considerable los-r bv not being abh 
obtain additional wen, as his cane deteriorated through slow harvesting, which reduced its vf 
Owing to the climate a supply of reliable labour is more essential lo the welfare, or e\en to 1he existence 
of this district than to any other sugar district in Queensland, as it possesses no secondary or subsidiary 
industries of any import m e. Under twenty men arc mip oyed in mining in the district-, and the banaua 
industry is altogether in the hands of the Chinese. It is too wet for either dairying or maize-growing 
the average annual rainfall being 150 inches, and it is not unusual for the first four months oF the year 
to average 33 inches per month, while for odd years the record has been from 200 to 245 inches per 
year. The other sugar districts oF the State are assisted in their development more or less 
by the dairying, pastoral, and mining industries. With its it is sugar or nothing. As the bonus 
declines, so will the sugar industry decline, and when the bonus ceases so must the sugar 
industry cease to exbt. unless the protection duties :ire eousiderably raised. For the welfare 
of the kanakas who may remain in Queensland nfier this year, and also for the welfare of the 
industry especially in the North, the existing law should be altered so as to allow of such 
kanakas obtaining employment. Such a course would lead to the gradual substitution of white 
labour for black, and without injury to anyoue Or, all remaining islanders should be compelled 
to live norlii of, nay, Bo wen, where cantgrowers are so far from the larger centres of population, which, 
together with the climate, will necessitate a more gradual substitution of white labour for black than in 
the Mouth. There can be no great expansion of the sugar industry, as theconsumntion of the Commonwealth 
is so near the present yield, and white-grown sugar cannot compete in the world's markets, which means 
that the sugar industry, of all the great industries (if tho Commonwealth, is penalised by legislalion fr«M 
ever becoaaiug an export trade, which most be detrimental to Australia, , id io Queensland in particular-. 
Consequently, many thousands of acres of the best land in Queensland, wkrh could support hundreds of 
farmers and give employment to thousands, must remain a waste. The low price paid by the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company's inula in the North as compared with the price paid by the Northern central 
mills working under shnilac conditions, places ihose supplying cane to the company's mills at a great 
disadvantage in compebig for whatever white labour may be available. Out of the six large mills situated 
north of Townsville, the Colonial Sugar Refining Cotuj-any own lour. The prncessby which the Northern 
tropical agricultural lands ou t he coast have been setlled h\ white* | tuple c-une to an end on the advent of 
t\ deration, and *ot a single mill has been establish since feilcmiiou north of Townsville, and littleor no 
scrub has been cleared since except by Chinese, 1, myself, ami many farmers are onlv holding on to 
our farms to see how the experiment re white labour turns out, as. if it is a failure, we will -ell 
out to Chinamen. In that event the country will suffer, uot the farmer, :is n»t onlv will' the industry 
pass into the hands of the Chinese, as it has already done to a wry large eitent in the Cairns 
district, but a large portion of the trail* that attends the industry must pass into their hands, too. 
l'armers are quite willing to try to prevent such a calamity, but mu*t get substantial assistance from 
the Government in so doing. 

11501. By Mr. Payrt; In what way do you expect the Government to give vou substantial assistance, 
and which Ouvernmentr The Government Labour bureaus might give free or assisted passages to 
those they consider reliable to come t« the sugar districts. 
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11505. By the Chairman: Who ^vill pay for these passages? Tlie Government. G. E. Jo 

11506. Which Government do you mean— the Federal Government, the State Government or the 
(iovernnieut oi another State? The Federal Government i rought on the: change, and thev should pay 16 May, 
for the passages. In that matter we look towards the State Government, as they are nearly related to 

us. t would be difficult to saj that the 10-acre block system would be a success, as the class of uieu who 
would take those 10-acre blocks would probably get much better inducements elseuhere - such as the 
Darlmg logins — and live in a better climate. 

11507. By Mr. Pavel : Are the wages that are offered in the sugar industry, under the bounty system, 
dot much better than the wages that are offering in the agricultural centres, such as the Darling Downs? 
f he average wages ot the men working here— and they w ere not reliable men— was 8s. a day. 

11508. Are those wages not higher than what they earn on the Darling Downs? Yes. 

11501). Is that not a sufficient inducement for them to come here ? It may be to some people, but I do 
not thmk it would be to very many, owing to the disabilities of living in this Northern climate. I have 
not been on the Darling Downs, but T underataud from farmers who have been there that there is no 
comparison it) the way of living. 

11510. I believe tho people up here go to the Darling Downs as a sanatorium? 1 have not 
seen it. 

11511. They go thereto recuperate? I have not seen anyone do so. I have been twenty-five years 
living north of Towusville, and I have not been able to get South yet. 1 thiuk that any" reasonable 
scheme which has for its object the solving of the labour difficulty is worthy of a trial, and I think if the 
10-acre block scheme is tried the men should get assistance from the f+o vemmet— say from the 
Agricultural Bank. I do not see why the State Government should not resume p ortionsof land in the 
North, just as tliey have done in the South They have spent hundreds of thousands of pounds of the 
taxpayers' money iu resuming land on the Darling Downs and elsewhere, but here, where i t will carry a 
larger population to the square mile than any of those places, they have not invested a penny in that 
direction. There is also a good trade here. 

11512. By the Chairman : You mean to repurchase lands? Yes; to resume them, because the best land 
is already absorbed. Thc-y have spent hundreds of thousands of pounds in resuming lauds down South 
which will not carry anything like the population that this country can earry. The average wheat crop, 
1 believe, is about 1# or 12 bushels to the acre, for which they get about 3«. a bushel. The average cane 
crop would he about L7 or 18 tons to the acre, for which they Avould get 15s. a ton. I do not see why 
they cannot resume some of the farms hero. 

11513. By Mr. Paget : 1 think you said that they might resume some of the large areas here that are not 
under cane ? I think that would be a good idea, too. Either one of them would do so long as the object 
in achieved of getting the labour settled on small areas. 1 also think that immigration from Europe is 
absolutely necessary, without any power being vested iu the hands of the Minister to make any 
restrictions as regards wages, &c, for the first year, as immigrants would be comparatively useless for the 
first twelve mouths up North. I think it is absurd to believe that llio Commonwealth, which has au area 
nearly as large as that of Europe, and with only the population of a European city, can be expected to 
furnish the labour required for its development. It is -a. bad advertisement. Why, even a State like 
Victoria ought to absorb 1,000,000 people. I would like to point out that these records ha ve been most 
carefully compiled, and I believe them to be most accurate. 

115M. Is your farm registered for the bonus ? No. 

11515. By Mr. Nielson: You are not doing anything yourself to see how the thing is going to turn 
out? I can see quite well how it is going to turn out. I will probably register next year. 

11516. By Mr. Paget: What labour are you employiug at the present time? South Sea Island labour. 

11517. Have yon them under agreement till the end of the year? Yes. 

11518. By Mr. Niehon : Do you thiuk the Government ought to resume farms here ? Yes ; I think 
that would be the best way of overcoming the difficulty by resuming lands here the sime as they have 
done elsewhere. 

11519. At what price could the cane farms he got here ? That would be extremely hard to say, as they 
vary so much. 1 do not think the amount required would be anything more thau the average of the laud 
resumed and cut up, sny, on the Darling Downs. 

1152«. I do not get much idea, from that answer— What is the average value of cane grown ronud here? 
Do y«u mean land with a cane crop on it? 

11521, \.'es j you Bpoke of them as lands that the Government might resume? I do not kuow of any 
particular farms, but J think that is the policy that ought to be pursued. 

1152:]. What would they have to pay? The average price of land in this district would be about £9 an 
acre. 

11523. By Mr. Paget : Would that be carrying a cane crop? No ; without a cane crop. 
1152-1. By Mr. Niehon: What was the price three nr four years before federation? Well, the price 
paid foi-all laud in this district, except that which had scrub on it, was, without exception, £\9 to £l3. 
11525. By Mr Patieb : That was before federation? Yes ; the company sold it to us for that. 

11520. By Mr. Niehon: On long terms? Yes; and heavy interest, Pive years' terms, and interest 
bearing 5 per cent. . . . ,, _ 

11527. Generally speaking, has the price of land gone down wince federation ? Speaking personally, 1 
think I would hive had a better chance of Belling my land before federation than I hate now. 

11528. Have many lands changed hands in the last few years ? I believe there have been three. ihere 
have been some quite recently. . . . 
115-29. Can vou say whether the value of land has gone down or remained stationary in the last tour or 
five years 9 "i do not think there is much difference. It might possibly have gone down a trifle but we 
are getting mo rc for our sugar than we used to get before, and the ground is much easier to work. Ihe 
farmers have pulled the stumps out, and horses can be used in the plough, which could not be done 

U33a" Are you getting just as good crops ? I do not think tho siWrage is as good. The virgin land will 
give better crops. 

11531. Is labour generally dearer ? The coloured labour is dearer. 
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C. E. Jodrell. 11532. But labour generally ? We have only had coloured labour. The white labour has only recently 
S~~^-K^ ~\ been tried. 

16 May, i906. H5:i3. Coloured labour is becoming dearer ? Y es. _ , 

1]5;U. By Mr. Ptget: What is the difference in tlie price you h;ire been receiving for cane in the last 
two years as compared with the prices you received in IS;?*) and 1900? We were receiving 12s. a ton 
then, and we are now receiving 15s. 

11535 That makes a difference of 45s. on an average crop of 15 tons to the acre ? Yes. I have been 
trying to sell my farm at a reasonable price this last two yonrs, but I have not been able to get even an 
offer. 

115:3(5. The land you speak of as being sold at from £10 to £13 an acre was sold to farmers by the 
Colr-nial Sugar Refilling Company ? Yes. 

] 15:37. How imiuy years is it whice they first initiated that system ? Tliirteen years ago. I think it was 

I. b9;i. 

11 538. ITus \our association taken any steps to supply themselves \y ith labour after the end of the present 
Veiir? They have approached the company, and tlio company have undertaken to procure the labour if 
it is possible 1o do so. 

11535), After this year? They will be guided a goo-L deal by circumstances ; fcut they say they will try 
from year to year. They will not take any rUk in biking <hecr»poff: but they will do their best to 
obtain labour from the South. The individual farmers have got. labour from the South themselves. I 
thiulc that, as the Federal Government have taken the labour away from the doors of the farmt rs, it 
would be only a bare act of justice if the Federal Government put it back there. 

11510. You menu some other class of lahour? So ; they have seen flt to take away our labour, and it 
is t nly fair for the Commonwealth to replace it with labour of another sort 

115-11. Supposing (he Federal Government will not replace the labour that they have taken away, what 
will happen to vou ? Sell to Chinamen to-morrow, or to anybody else rather than be ruined. Tf any of us 
caw a dumce of setting £2,000 or £3.0U0 we ;youU scdl 

II. 542. Do you seriously sar that there are enough Chinese in Xorth Queensland with sufficient money 
to take over all your farms ? 'We have eury lvason to believe so When federation took place 7.3 per 
eeut. of the land at Ilambledon \\;ts owned bv white men. N"«w 75 per cent. «f the estate is owned by 
Chinese, mid the Chinese in the Cairn* district have already absorbed 50 per cent, of the t»tal land under 
cane in the distii. t They own over b',000 acres out uf 1 2,000 acres under cane. 

11543. Those are figures that cannot be disputed — they are uot merely hearsay ? No ; that is 
evidence 1 took the trouble to get some time ago. 

11514. By Mr. Niehon: That is all the outcome of federation, I suppose? The facts speak for them- 
selves;. I he whiie oivutrs felt that under the altered conditions it would be wise to sell. 

1 1 5 15. Ynu do not think that the fact that the Hambledon mill pnida very low price for cane as compared 
with the M ulgrave Central mill had anything to do with it? Theie are Chinamen supplying cane to the 
Mulgrave mill as well as to the Hambledou mill. 

115-10, Hut you do not think the price paid by trie ] I mubleilon mill had anything to do with it ? The 
price juiid by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company's mills is from 7s. to f)s lower than the price paid by 
the cenir.il mills, and the farmers who supply cane to the Colonial Sugar Refining Company's mills are 
not in a position 10 compete with the supplteis to the central mills for the white labour. 
11517. Then the price paid for cane has as much as, if not more, to do \iith it than federation ? I uo 
not think that when federation first took place the price paid by the central mills was anything like what 
it is now, whilst the company's prices were much about the same. I do not thiuk that had much to do 
with the change. 

llols. By Mr. Paget: Of course, the shareholders in the ceutial mills are practicality paying themselves 
dividends in the shape of an increased price for cane ? They are purchasing the mills whilst they are 
pnyh g themselves those prices for their cane. 

lh'Sl!). In the case of th? Colouial Sugar -Refining Company it is some other fellow who owns the mill, 
•and not the farmers? That is so. The Colonial Sugar Refining Company must make au abnormal 
profit. They have had their mill here for the last twenty years, and they have bad the mill at Hambledon 
tor a great many years ; and if they pay 7a. or 8s. a tou less for cane than the central mills, they must 
be making a verv handsome profit. 

1155(i. By Mr. Niehon: You think their mills must be paid for by now? I think they must have been 
paid for many years ago. 

1 1.5") 1. Are you and the other purchasers from the Colonial Sujrar Refining Company under an agreement 
to supply cane to their mill ? Y"es, hut it ceases ot the end of this year. 
11 552. By Mr, Paget : That was a part of the cont ract, I suppose ? Yes. 

1155:-!. By Mr. Nielsuii : Then at the end of this year those who purchased land from the company will 
have pa'uUur tln ir fuuns, and will have completed their agreements to supply cane to the mill ? I think 
the majority uf them will have purchased their farms by the end of the year. 

l]5r>\-. And filso their agreements to supply caue ? Yes. There is another proposal before the farmers 
now I'or the next four years alter this year. 

Yea 5 ' 5 B>J ^ P<19<il ^ llllt ^ f ttie f0U ' y<?:ilS COveri,1 S ll,e P er i od - of the increased bounty ? 
l l."»5(i By Jlfr. Niehon: Are you interested in any of the projected central or co-operative mills in this 
district, or have you any connection with 1 hose projects ? I have not so far. I shall try if 1 cannot get 
a fair price from the Colonial Sugar Refilling Company. 

11557 Is the projected central mill acro>s the river the one you have in mind? No. If a mill 
was built at Dar.idgee, and it could be pro»ed th at the snpp! v of labour v\as reliable, I would probably 
hke to obtain kind there ; bat T have quite sufficient the way "things are now. T would like to point out 
Hi* I, though Li is often ;-aid that the wagfs paid in the district, are not sufficient, they averaged Ss. per 
day last year. ° 1 

11558. By the Chairman: That was for working days ? Yes 

H55!> Vim have a good many wet d,,ys here ? Yes; but through the harvesting I do not think 1 have 
ever known men knock off for a day. If any rain falls thf-y have to go on with the work, because cane 
stopping on the grouud would deteriorate, and every effoit is always made to get it to the mill. 
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^ Geoihie Edmonstoxe Markwell, Solicitor ami Cane Farmer, examined : 

}V«'k J Jt C i^T m x'\ Y ° U , are " 8 ° llcit0r ° f the Supreme Court, and also a canegrowcr ? Yes. 
I have keen here lot the last twelve years. 

llofil. "What is the area of your farm? 9.5 acres. f 
11362. I low much is under cane ? Nearly 7 A acres this vear 16 

! KE" Jr'lf d ! 1 'L 3r ° U t ;', lt l™' 7 ear • ^ 8t , y ew was aQ off J*"- I only cut 1)20 ton*. 
[1564. With white or blaen labour? With black labour. 
1156.}. Are you registered for tlio bonus now? Yes 

lloliH. Have yon registered your whole area? Ye,; except the residential portion. Having some 
kanakas under agreement, I had to provide residence quarters. 

11S67. By Mr Paget ■ Are ynu appearing as the representative of any association ? As the representa- 
ttve or the .lolmstine Kivrr Cane Grower*' Assncra Lion. 

U508. By the Chairman : What do you say about Hie present or future prospects with retard to labour? 
YKra n Sr 86 v ■ \ cx I« rier ! ce l,ave " no* sufficient to predispose one to feel «-cure. 
1 b(S9. % ^ -fftetoan: Y„ u have nut had tmy experience at all? I am speaking as the representative 
otthe Mariners Association. 

11370. But you have had no actual experience yourself ? Nut of cutting cane with white hibour. 
11^1 1 1 ou have jusi hud an odd ploughman ? I always emplo v white ploughmen. 

IL-jY'J. Zty e/ye Ofou-mon: Ho ynu think there will be sulhc'.eiit labour fo, the requirements of the present 
year 8 harvest ? Curl a inly not ; so far as I ran see. 

11573 - „y Mr. Nielson : 'What do you mean by that? We cannot get men suitable for the work. 

11574. \\ here have you tried to get that information ? I hare written to friends in Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Brisbane. 

11575. By the Chairman : And you think you will be short of canecutters? I am doubtful. 

11570. lias the Farmers' Association taken anv steps to get canocutters down South, where there are 
plenty of them ? Overtures were made to the Colonial Sugar Kefiuing Company, and they have taken 
the matter out of our hands so far as this year's cutting is concerned 

11577. By Mr. Nielson: They have succeeded in getting labour? They do not guarantee that. They 
do not guarantee to cut (he cane or to get the labour. Their arrangement with us is that they will get 
the labour to cut our cane at a specifi c price if they can. 

11578. Will they not suffer very much if they do 'not get the labour to cut their cane? In the first 
instance we would be ihe sufferers The company lOufd say, " We hold you up to the terms of your 
contract." Each fanner is supposed to supply 30 or 40 ton? of cane a day \dieu called upon lo do so. 
We are iinble for thai if they fail to get the labour. 

11579. But are they likely to fail — la it not to their interests to keep the mill gohu/? Yes. Every 
moment they lo:se in the mill is money lost to them. 

1 1580. Is nor that auilicieot security for your labour ? On the other hand, they cau come on us for non- 
fulfilment of contract. Any individual farmer who does not coinn up to time with his cane is beaten at 
once. 

11-581. By the Chairman : If the y can get their money without going to law they will got it? Of course. 

1 1582. That teeiiui to be your security r I am «urc they will do all they possibly i-an to get the labour. 
Their cane inspector has been through the whole district and lias got the names of almost the whole of 
the available labourers in Ihe district. 

11583. By Mr. Nielson: Admitting, for the sake of argument, that you cannot get white labour, how will 
you cut your cane ? I would have to scrape together all the coloured labour I could and forfeit the bonus. 

11584. AVonld you Jose on that ? The probabilities are that I would lose a great d eal. The probabilities 
are that this haphazard labour would be very costly 

115S5. By Mr. Paget : And you would lose your bouus ? Yes; and we might be penalised for a breach 
of the Act, though I am sure the L>[iiisterfor Customs would be lenient if he was satisfied that we had 
done all we could. Hitherto we h.ave cut iu groups, aud we found it an excellent system. By cutting in 
groups we concentrated our efforts, and supplied the mill vdth cane at a minimum amount of cost to 
ourselves. AVe wroie to the company asking if tbe group system could be continued as hitherto with 
white labour, but they wrote back saying that the cane inspector would bo here and they w ould perhaps 
take the cutting over. Under thone circumstances the group system will not be iu vo>;ue. I mention 
thiitfact to show that wehavuleft no stone unturned to secure white labour forourselves. 
UoSG Although your association did not take steps, ihe groups of fanners did take steps ? Two or 
three have applied to cut all through the season on their own account. 

11587. Tie whole season through ? Yes ; but there are no instances so tin- of groups getting into work 
so far as cutting is concerned. With the exception of tv\o or three iustauoes, tho whole of the cutting 
hasbeeuleft to the company. 

11588. Because f hey desire 'ii ? Practically. 

11589. By Mr. Nielson : Have you trnshed your cane yet ? I am just doing so. I only succeeded on 
Monday last in letting a contract for 00 acres. 

il59t. At what wage ? £1 per acre. 

11591. What tonnage of crop? They say 23 tons, and I hope they are right, but I should say IS tons 
as nearly as possible. 

11592. By the Chairman • Had you offers to trash it bet'oiv at a higher price than that? Tin's is dm 
first opportunity 1 have had of irashiug. Since I have let this contract I have been approached by three 
others. 

11593. By Mr. Nielson : Would it not be too wet to trash ? The wetter the better. 

11594. What prevented you doi»g it before? I could not get the labour. 

11595. By the Chairman: We were 1'dd that there were forty or fifty men here? Except o n Monday 
last, wheu these men were good enough to take my work in hand. I have not had one application for 
work iu the last six months. 1 was auxious to go in un !er the registered areas, ami in August last L 
was preparing to plant. In consequence of not being able to get white labour, 1 did not get my crop 
in till October. I stuck to white labour, and got my cfop in. 

11596. By Mr. Nielson: You were in the middle of the crushing Benson ? It w.is the crushiug season, 
but it was uot the middle. 
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G. E. 11507. I suppose all the available labour was employed, or else hint g«ue to a district where they could 
Markwell. ^ mi) i oyment ? You would have thought 1 could hav< g«»l t herniated amouul of Ubourrhat I wanted— 

/—^ \ ft was so small. I conld not even get a ploughman, and had it uot been for the kindness of a neighbour 

16 May, I9f6. j wou id uot have been able to do any drilling. Tlv result of getting my crop m so late will be that I 
shall lose about £100. The crop will go 15 tons to the acre, whereas if I had got it in ui August it would 
have gon e 20 tons. 

1159S. IK von always plant in August? For inoat canes i! is 1 he best time, except tor Singapore. 
115!)!). By Mr. Paget: Could you not utilise the floating labour in the off season in preparing the laud so 
as to have it available for the crushing season? We shall have to do that. 

11000. You will have to alter your methods; somewhat? lnstetd of falling in with the best conditions f 
nature we shall have to force tlie conditions. 

1L001. By Mr. Fielson: Suppose you planted in May, vrould it aifect the caue? The ground is cold 
then, and the plants tome away very badly, slowly, and more unevenly. In the- interval the weeds are 
growing with tremendous rapidity. It would mean an immense amount of haud work with the hoe if we 
planted in April or May. 

11602. Is it too wet to plant in February o«' March ? Yea ; it would be next to impossible to touch it. 
As ne;>J' as one can get, I dare say that the m iddle of March would be af parly as you could plant. 
There have been individual instances of planting in February, and an excellent crop oil 40 acres was 
obtained from a crop planted in that month. But those iui-o very rare instances. 
11(503. Did you plant by contract in October? No ; wiiges. 

1 100-i. What did it e»st you to plant it per acre ? I have not made it up yet. Do you mean to include 
the whole operation of cutting, planting, carting, drilling, and everything else ? 

11605 All except the drilling? In trderto utilise what litUe forces! had, I did not cover hy hand at 
all. Not a single hand touched my plant?. I had a little apparatus, and I poured the plants through a 
funnel. There « as no adjustiug them, and 1 just let them take their chance I just made the best use 
of the limited labour I had, so that the cost of the labour I had would not be a fair average of what the 
cost would be. Without my books it would be hard to make it up 

] HJtG. Do you use the cane-planting machine to any ext< nt in this district? It was introduced many 
years ago by Mr. Brooks, as a Buudaberg appliance, but it was not effective. There was no reason why it 
should not have been, but it was said to be no use, and it passed out of use. 

11607. By Mr. Paget : You devised a more simple machine ? I would not call it a machine ; it is an 
apparatus. 

11608. But by that operation you are allowing Nature tu hike her eliauce with the eyes? Yes. 

110*9 It was stated in evidence this morning that the farmers in this district donotprovide good housing 
accommodation for their employees? I think that is very wrong. lu moat instances that I know of, the 
housing accommodation provided for the men is bet ler than the fanners have for themselves. The 
accommodation I have provided for my men during the luet six or seven months is infinitely better than 
my own. Last year, and previously, white men were cutting by contract, and the farmers gave the men 
the best accommodation they could. Of course, it was nofc of the best, and was not of such a character 
as to induce men to work in the ii dustry : but each farmer would have to be at immense expense if lie 
hid to provide accommodation for Ins caueeutters ; but, with our system of groups, that can be got over 
by sharing the expense among all the fanners in the group. That is what we intend to do. if possible 
1LG10. A witness this morning suggested that four or dve farmers might have one building from which 
the gang could work? A scheme of that sort has been discussed, and would have been arranged for if 
the company had not taken over the cutting. Mr. Hortoii has the most superlative accommodation 
provided for his men. I have nev er seen better accommodation anywhere 

11611. 1 suppose you know thnt the provisions of the .Shearers and Sugar Workers' A ccommodation Act 
apply to the employers of more than nine men ? Yes. 

11612. But, even when they do not employ nine men, the farmers will take reasonable care that their 
men are properly housed ? T am absolutely sure of that. Alt the men I know are extremely solicitous 
about the welfare of their employees. There is a certain bond of sympathy between us all. ' What can 
we expect from our men unless we give them reasonable accommodation ? 

11613. A witness said this morniug that the accommodation wax very bad? I can contradict that, 
emphatically. Ninety jer cent, of the farmers itre only making n living. They arf living reasonably 
well, but they have not a penny of surplus ca*h to provide imj extra accommodation for themselves, let 
aloDe for their men. In regard to trashing, I know of one instance, with which I was personally 
connected, in which four men took a contract to trash 70 acn s at £l an acre. They did 10 acres and threw 
up the contract. They said they could not make more t ban 15s. a week and found at it. lu another 
instance, three men undertook to trash for a farmer at Muudoo. They were supplied with rations, and 
they consumed £9 wirth of ration?, acid the whole area tt ashed wan only -1< acres. Those facts are hardly 
arguments in favour of there being a genuine and reliable supply of labour. The great curse hitherto has 
been the public-n«iise. There has been too much drink everywhere. 

lUiH'. V\'e have beeu told that intemperance has mt hcc:n "a curse here? I most emphatically assert 
that intern perauce is_ the greatest cause of apprehension and the greatest dilhculty that we hare to 
contend with, and it is the cause of the non-performance of a great deal of work. It is impossible, I 
think, to devise a wheine to relieve the men. They uiiist have some relaxation. Thev have no club to' go 
to, and they have really nothing to fall back upon but the public- house. It is a terrible temptation, and I 
dare say, it I were in the same position. I might succumb too. 

11615. At a place like Goondi could uot the farmers and the employees start a school of arts? They 
have a good school of arts at Goondi for the employees. 

1115] 6. It is too far away for ihe employees on the farms ? Yes; and I do not know whether thev could 
have access to it. 

11617. Is it only for the employees of the Colonial tfustar Refining Company ? Yes. We have a school 
of arts in town, but the men want some relaxation. They must have something to give a little lillip to 
existence and to take their minds from their work and their hard ]ivin«. 

lUiLS. By the Chairman : Is there anything else you would like To touch upon? I would like to 
emphasis© the position that we are pretty well sure to he in unless the botuitv is continued. 
J 1(519. You think the coutiuuauce of the bounty is absolutely essential ? Yes. If it is not continued, 
we cannot possibly make the inoQey that we get forour cane go anywhere uear meeting the calls upon us 
for iab»ur. v 
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(Geraldton.) 

THURSDAY, 17 MAY, 1906. 
Present : 

Mb. R. A. RANKING, P.M. {Chairman) \ 

Mr. C. B. NIELStN, M L.. 



Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 



Chart.es Wtmjam: McGowan, Licensed Victualler and President of the Johnstone River Darradgee 
Central Sugar Mill Association, further examined; 

11620. By the Chairman: You wish to give further evidence before the Commission ? Yes; f would C. W. 
like to give some further evidence with reference to settling people on ihe land. With reference to the McGowan. 
Darradgee Centra] Mill lauds, I bav» on hand application from a group of farmers' sons from the Echuea r~*~*-~~\ 
district oE Victoria for ttlurty 10-aere caneciUtera' blocks. These young men are desirous of engaging m 1? May, 1906. 
the industry, and, having a certain amonnt of cash, they prefer* to gain the necessary experience as workers 

before investing straight out on their own accounb. 

11621. They prefer to acquire the necessary knowledge of eanegrowing before they launch out into their 
•wn farms ? Yes. 

11622. They would be willing to come- up and work and acquire experience ? Yes ; they wsuld. I have 
further applications from the- Tweed River, Richmond River, Lismore, and otuer agricultural centres of 
northern New South "Wales. 

11623. By Mr. Paget : Why are y»u unable to comply with their wishes? Because the Government of 
the day have not so far acceded to our request for a mill to be established at Darradgee That is the 
only reason. 

11621:. By the Cliairman : How many applications are there ? These are applications from Victoria and 
New South Wales. 

1162.3. Did you say you bad 400 applications altogether? Yes; these thirty are included in the 400 1 
mentioned yesterday. 

11626. flow many came from the Tweed? •ne of these applicants represents a group of ten. The price 
f»r laud came up yesterday. The -jrerage price of the land in the Darradgee Central Mill group— that 
is, for the very pick of tiie blocks for sale in small areas — has been fixed at <£(> 10s. 

11627. By Mr. Paget : Those lands are not carrying crops of cane? No. 

11628. Is the land cleared ? About 1,500 acres are cleared. 

11629. And it is fetching £(> 10s. an acre? Yes. 

11630. My the Chairman: You could actually sell it at that price-! ? That is the selling price of the 
owners. 

116H1. That woidilbe the value if there was a mill there V Yes. On tho other siie of the river is a 
block of 61 acre* on the Goondi Bstatts, which, was recently sold to a working farmer at £25 per acre — 
plus £1.3 per acre for the portion under plant caue — and £9 per acre for the part under ratuons. The 
average price, of caue-beanng land on the Goondi Estate, as stated try a witness yesterday, is not the true 
average. It is the minimum price uf t\ block of land admittedly one of the poorest on the estate, as 
evideiced by the tact that this block has been repeate dly thrown back on the hands of the Colonial Sugar 
Jtrfi ning Company duriug the past three years, and has been so treated recently by a Sellheim resident 
who had agreed to purchase, but found the land not up to value. The price uf diis particular block is £9 
per acre — plus £4 per acre for ratoon crop. To my certain knowledge the average price of cane-bearing 
land on the Gooudi Estate is nearer £15 per acre — plus heavy charges of from £4 to £8 per acre for the 
ratooi crop, and a proportionately heavy charge for plant crop. 1 am speaking as au auctioneer and land 
agent, whose busiucss it is to be acquainted with the price of auy land sold in the district. Tbe lowest 
price for scrub land on the Gooudi Esstateat the present day is£7 per acre, and culled land atthat; thiB by 
nay of showing the fair average price put on the central mill lauds by the selliog owuers. 
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Tu»mas T«w.vson, Cane Farmer, examii 

11632. By the Chairman: What are you ? \ caue farmer. 

11633. What is the area of your farm? 13« acres of caue. I cut about 100 acres a year on an 
11GH4. Are you registered for the bonus ? Yes. 

11635. For the whole 100 acres ? Yes. 

11636. How bug have you been registered? I have just registered this year, when I 
opportunity. 

11637. Previously you cut with cob ured labour? les. 

11638. Are you employing an y men at the present time? Yes. 
116:30. What wages are you giving ? £1 a week and found. 

11640. Have you any difficulty in supplying your needs on those terms ? Not just at present. 

11641. Have vou hail any previous experience in the employment of white labour? 
have in contracting for road making, bridge building, and building generally. 

11642. What was your experience of the labour you employed for road mak'ui) 
right in that respect. 



got the 



Not in cane, hut I 
I found the labour all 
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T. Towtisoq. H643. You got decent, respectable men ? Yes. 

, — ~-*^~-\ 11644. Have you had much trouble with regard to intemperance? That is the biggest curse here. There 
18 May, 1906. are good roe a, and they are put down as loafers, but they are not. They are the working bullocks of the 
country, but it is the • rink that cooks them. 

1 1 li Ai5. I presume you are a ratepayer ? Yes. I have been on the river for twenty-bye years. I have 
been fanning for five pars. 

11G1G. Have any fresh public-house licenses been granted during the last two or three years i Ihe East 
In<Jiam Hotel is the last that was licensed, and it was built six or Beven years. 

11047. By Mr. Paget : Plow do you propose to get your cane harvested this year? I am going to give 
men 30s. a \<eek and found. 

11(518. Do you think you will have anv trouble in getting sufficient men to harvest your crop at those 
wages? f shall only be employing fiVe or eis men, and I think I shall be safe. I d« not know how 
other people will get on. 

I145i9. By the Chairman: "Do you cook for the men ? Yes. 

1 1 1350. li ow do you house theui ? My men are in a grass house with a boarded floor, and tbey tucker in 
my kitchen. 

11 851. The food is the same as you eat yourself ? Yes. 

11(552. By Mr. Paget: Do you receive any complaints about the rations? I have never received any 
complaints. 

11(>.>3. By the Chairman: When you employ men on contracts, you do not cook f»r them? Wo, We 
generally give them 8s. a d:iy, and chey find themselves, 

11U5 k You are aware that as a rule farm labourers prefer to have their food cooked for them ? Yes. I 
think they would rather w«rk for les3 money and have their food cooked, provided it was well cooked and 
nicely served. A man working all day does not like to come home at night and have to cook for himself. 
In fact half the men starve themselves rather than do it. 

1 1055. By Mr. Paget: On farms the practice is to provide cooked food for the employees, but in the 
case of big contracts they have to attend to their own cooking? Yes ; the contractor has to see to it. 
1 1U5G. As a rule he employs a cook ? Yes. 

11G57. .\ud where it is a share-and-share-alike contract, the cook takes his share? Yes; he is counted 
as one of the cutters. 

111J58, By the Chairman: You consider that giving men their focd well cooked and comfortably served 
is one of the main factors in making them contented ? I am sure of it. 

11050. ByMr.Pmgct: Is there anything you would specially like to say to the Commission ? Yes. We 
are getting 5s, a ton bonus this year, and the eanecutters would like all of it for the cutting. 
11G60. It in granted for the extra. cost of the crop over and above the cost of production by coloured 
labour? Yes. 

11(501. By the Chairman : What proportion of the bonus do you think should go to the farmer for the 
cost of cultivation? I have never figured it out; but it should not all go to the men. 
11062. Is there anything else you wish to refer to? I think that labour can begot, but it wants bringing 
here. There are any amount of really good and suitable men in the South. Six men came here the 
other day, and from their looks tbey should turn out " tip-toppers." 

] 1G0H. Did they come here themselves ? They were brought from Brisbane by Mr E. G\ Johnson. He 
advertised for thirty men, and 300 wanted to come up. 

11G61-. Do you kcow what wages they are setting? They are to get £ 1 a weeli and found for ordinary 
cultivation work, and 30s. a week and found for cutting and loading. Those are about the ruling rates 
here. 

1 1005. Will most of the cuttiug be done by day labour this year ? I think so. Those men informed ine 
that the biggest part of the men in the South are afraid to come to the North because they say we do not 
want white labour ; but we do wa':t white labour, although there are a few farmers who are married to the 
blackfellows and want to stick to them. 

11GGG. Are the farmers prepared to give white labour a fair trial ? I am sure of it. When the white 
labourers are brought here from the South it will be found that there are auy amount of them, and 
instead of the farmers miming after the contractors, as at present, it will he found that the contractors 
will run after the farmers for work next yc-ar. The men who have come here say that it ha* opened their 
eyes, and they would not believe the conditions that existed here. Down South everytbiug is againt the 
men coming up here. Thsy say that when they mentioned about coming to Queensland they were 
told : " They will fetch you up there, employ you two or throe weeks, and then sack you You will then 
bo on your beam ends, and you am not get away, and you will founder in the country." The men 
uho art! corning up now will be an object lesson to the nien m the South I would like to say that I am 
in favour of close settlement for the men who come up. They should be given 10 or 20 acres 
of land, according to the character of the land, and be allowed 1o settle on it. 

1 1(5(57. By Mr. Paget: A system of workers' homesteads? Yes. That would be a great opportunity to 
settle in the conn try. 1 J 

11GG8. By the Chairman: Will men avail themselves <il' such offers as that? I am sure of it. These 
men 1 apeuk of told me personally that they wish to stop in the district. 
I KSOy Are they married men ? Some are married, and some are not. 

11070. Are you married? Yes. 

11071. Have you any family ? Yes. 

1 1 072. What sort of health have your wife and family got? We all have fair health, taking it all round. 
We have a disease here which we have to coutend with. It is called the earth-eating disease, but 1 
can not think of the medical name for it. I am going in to the hospital to be treated for it. 

11071, That is a thing they will get over by medical treatment, but what about the general health of the 
district? As to general health, I consider the Herbert Kiver district is one of the healthiest places in 
the North. 1 
1107.5. By Mr. Nielson: Do you belong t,J tho Farmers' .\ssoL-iatiou ? Yes. 
1 1070. D,> you represent them lo.day ? 1 belong to the Farmers' League. 
1 1(577. Were you sent as a representative? Mr. Canny \\\u sen! ;»« tl> e representative. 
] 1G78. You say you favour close settlement ? I do. 
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^ ,7 |J'p^r° W U kn0 - VV °\ lail f thnt is ,^ ai!;ible f * »«* a purpose iu this district > The cane land on T. Townson. 

,\l II f'^'VT* ';l ,eil ^ d yt- » re thousands of acres of land, better than uhat is now , ^ 

under cultivation, to be put under cultivation. lg Ma igo g 

ll«SO. Is it privately owned land or Crown lands? Both. Some of our best land up here, and no 
distance away, has >1ilJ to be opened up. 

gfol Oo you think that the district has a bad name, and Cat is why white men do not come here? 
£$82. D.j you not think that the men who come here will alter that to some extent ? I am sure ther 

SLo l W< ' g , °, la , b , ou . r that is now comil,ff h wil1 be !l S° od thinjr for the district. 

11CH4. Ion B ,y the men should be brought here- Who d) you think should bring them for vou? If 

the ine-n about te t the men down South how things are W-rt, they would come themselves. 

L16M. lou think it only wants advertising? I do 

Wtu.i \m Canny, President of tbe Herbert River farmers' League, examined: 
UGS'o. By the Chmirman : How many farmers are there in vour league? About 140. w „ 

mm. HaHitbm. long iuexi^nce? It was in existence ,„nnv veura before it f.rmed itself into a W " C ~ * 
leoguo. J here are live tanners' associations, consisting f iVinrn»' BCutt.-re.] »ll ovh- the p'ace, and all ^rrT^> 
the associations from Halifax, Mack n side, Victoria, Stone River, and Pairr'onl formed themselves into a 1H MaJ ' 1906 ' 
league. \V e appointed an executive, to consist of delegates from each association. 

1WSS7. Your league has had a meeting in v iew of this Cotnmisaion, and you hare been nppointed to attend 
here ? 1 en. 

11688. Are you a fanner ? Yes. 

11<>S9. What is the area o f your farm ? I an going to harvest 170 acres of cane this year. 
11690 Do vou harvest with black or w hite labour ? Black lalxn ir. 
11(391. Are you registered uow ? No. 

11692. You feel perfectly safe as regards labour this year ? Yes. 

11G|^3. Have you indentured kanakas in your employ ? Yes; under agreement. 

1169*. That is the reason why you have not registered? Not altogether. T( was one of the causes. 
I he principal causo was that [ was frightened we would not obtain enough white labour to do the 
harvesting. 

1&095. What has been your experience in past years about the floating labour that comes through the 
district r 1 I have been here for twenty-four years, and my experience is that the labour required is 
always obtainable. The principal labour required outside skilled labour in the mills has been that of 
ploughmen. Nearly the whole of the field work has been done by kanakas. 
ll(i!)t>. You could always get plenty of ploughmen? Yes. 
11697. You see the labour that is about tho district ? Yes. 

11G98. Is there much idle labour about? No. With the exception oF the labour that has come up 
within the last few weeks, we have bad no idle labour here atall, 

110!)!). Mr. Johnson v\a,s spoken of as having introduced six labourers here lately ; do you kn»w anyone 
else that has gone South for labourers ? No. I may mention that I had a letter from Mount Morgan 
about a week or ten days ago from a party of eight men, saying that they were told to write hi me, 
asking if I could give thorn employment at my farm, and I repliei saying 1 regretted I could not do 
so as I had labour for the season. As the Colonial Hugar Refining Company are going to help the 
fant.ers to harvest their cane this year and engage gangs of white men, I sent the letter ti> Mr. Forrest, 
the manager of the Victoria, mill. I received a reply from Mr. Forrest, statin;; that the company would 
deal with the matter at once. 

11700. Have you any special matter which you wish to bring under our notice ? 1 hive. I have beeu 
making inquiries about the total area under cane in the district. Of eourse, 1 have read the evidence 
given before the Commission along the coast, and I notice that the whole of the evidence seemed to be 
regarding the price of harvesting for this coining year. If there is not plenty of labour forthcoming 
for cultivation, then there will be no harvesting at all. 

11701. By Mr. Paget : You are mistaken about that being the only evidence taken, as we went into the 
whole question? That was what I read iu the papers 

1 1702. The evidence is not published fully in the papers, and I can assure you that our inquiry covers the 
whole of the labour necessary for the operatious in the canefields ? With regard to the kanakas, 99 per 
cent, of tho farmers look on the kanaka question as done and finished with, u.nd they would rather employ 
white labour ; but the great difficulty will be the white labour comiug here. If we only employ white 
labour at canecutting, where will we get the labour to do the cultivation ? 

11703. B tj Dm Chairman : What wages are you giving for ordinary fieddwork in the slack season ? I give 
£l a week and rations. 

11704 Bo you think you would have difficulty in getting men at those rates if it were known you would 
employ them ? I am "afraid there would be. 'There are a great many skilled kanakas left to do portion 
of the work. .... 

11705. By Mr. Paget: Have vou any idea as to the number of kanakas lhat are still employed in this 
district ? A great u»;my have'left. J think there were 70;) or SUO employed last year. In this part of 
the distr ict I think there are three or four farmers who are still employing them for the harvesting. 

11706. By the Chairman : Would the farmers here engage me n for a term of three or six mouths during 
the slack season ? 1 thiuk so. That is the only hope for the future. 

11707 If it were advertised in the South that work was available ou such terms, do you think men would 
eome and take the work ? I do not Know, but two or three railways may be constructed at an early dale, 
and most men would rather work at navvying. . 
117tS. But could mail) of the men who could work for you work at navvying? 1 think a man who can 
kvork on a farm cau undertake navvying. . 

11709. A man might do chipping and work of that sort, but he might not be capable ot dom« pick and 
shovel work ? Certainly. . „ , , ,. t 

11710. By Mr. Paget: What is the total area under cane in the district? I wrote to the managers ot 
Victoria, Macknade, and Ripple Creek mills asking if they would let me know the urea which supplied 
each of them with cane, and the aggregate area is 14,200 acres. Working it out on the basis upon which 
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W.CaunT. I have always done my work, of 10 acres to a man for both cultivation and harvesting, that would mean a 

( a total of about 1,400 men for the district. TJnier the new conditions of farming we shall bave to go in 

18 May, 190t>.for iuteuse cultivation. Tbe number I mention is exclusive of the men employed in the mills. 

11711. Can you give us a ruugh estimate of the number of men who have hitherto been employed in the 
district? At present I am employing eighteen kanakas ami three plough men. 

11712. So that practically you are employing one white man to 00 acres of cane ? I hare bought 70 acres 
within the last few month*, so that J am employing one white man for 100 acres of cane. 

11713. 3t/ Mr. Niehon: Did vou have eighteen kanakas previously for 100 aeres of cane? No. Of 
course all' the cultivation is done just now with the exception of getting ready for the planting, but at the 
enil ol : the season there will be more work. 

11714. By Mr. Paget : Then hitherto there have been ona-fhird of the number of white men employed in 
the district who will be required in tbe future according to the figures you bave given us, so that it will 
be necessary to bring ],000 men into ihe distinct under the new conditions 'i 1 estimate th« number at 
S00 or 000 'men. 

1171{5. By the Chairman: That is in addition to the extra labour that is required for the harvesting? 
Yes. I take it that there will be 700 men required for tbe cultivation and 700 men for tbe harvesting 
when the kanakas* are all gone, 

11716 By Mr. Paget : Then you think that 1,400 men will find work here permanently ? I should think 
that work can be found for all of them, because many can be employed at, trashing, cutting firewood, and 
clearing. The work on the farms must be done more carefully and intensely than it has been done 
hitherto. 

11717. By Mr. Niehon : Some of the work looks as if it had not beeu done at all this year ? That is so. 
For the past four years sevrrid farmers have harvested their cane with white labour 

11718. By Mr. Paget: Do you think there will be any ililBculty in supplying the additional labour that 
will be required after 1st January next ? I fear there will be a difficulty . 

11719. llow do you propose to make up the deflciencv ? Action was taken by the Farmers' League some 
time ago. A petition was sent to the Prime Minister of the Commonueultb, pointing out the great 
danger and risk the sugar industry runs when the kanakas are removed, and applying to have the 
Immigration Bestriction Act amended to allow labour to be introduced fi\ m Great Britain and Europe. 

11720. By Mr. Niehon: Do you not know that it bad already been amended ? Not before our petition 
went in. 

11721. Your petition did not go in until this year ? AYe sent one petition down immediately after the 
federal members visited the North. Some time after that Mr. Morgan, the State Premier, said, when 
somebody spoke to bim about the introduction of labour for the North, that he did not know anything 
about it, as nobody had approached him So at a meeting of the Farmers' League I moved that a petition 
be sent to him. 

11721!. By Mr. Paget: Has you league taken any steps to obtain labour in the South r Yes. "We heard 
that hisi year the Colonial Sugar lieliuing Compa ny harvested 50,000 tons of cane in the Childer* district, 
and the league immediately wrotci to the general manager, through the manager here, asking the company 
1o assist the farmers here in the same way. At lirst we got a reply that the company could not do it, but 
latterly a satisfactory reply was sent t« S;iy that they were prepared to introduce labour, and action if> now 
being taken. 

11723. fly the Chairman: Have yon any experience of Italian labour? Yes. Thereare some Italian 
farmers and labourers here, and they are really b'rst-ehiss men 

11724. fit/ Mr. Pa/i?t •. Have you ever come across nay Finns? There area few here. I believe they 
are the most marvellous labourers in the district. But before any labour is introduced from the Continent 
1 think a trial should be given to labour from the British Isles 

1172.-3. 1 presume thrit, in approaching the Federal Pr.me Ministerand the -State Premier, your association 
had n o idea of introducing labour at wages that were lower than current rates ? No; of course always 
allowing diat newchums are not as capable of doing the work as men who are seasoned. So far as"! 
know, there is no intention «f introducing cheap labour. We w.uit reliable Labour, and are prepared to 
give good wages and rations. 

Ralph Goiiscuall Johssos, Commission Agent ami Caue Farmer and Contractor, examined : 
R G. 1172(3. By the Chairman : What are you ? 1 am a commission agent, but I am also engaged in 
Johnson, agricultural pursuits. 
f v - — N H727. Are you eancgrowing? I am preparing tins land for cane. I have not got ready for cutting this 
18 May, l;tu6. year. ° 

1172$. Have you registered for the bonus? Not yet, but I am doing so in the course of a few months 
before planting. 

11729. You are going to employ white labour ? Yes. 

11/30. How long have you lived up here ? I have known this district intimately since 1894. 

11731. You nee la'irly conversant wilh the conditions under whieli white labour has been cot 9 Yes I 
had anoihpr fiinn lust year which I sold with the cultivation on it. 

11732. Did you cultivate with white labour ? Partly white and partly aboriginal labour 

11733. Was the white labour satisfactory ? Ych. 
1 173 t. What number did you employ ? From three to live white men. 
117.15. You had no difficulty in getting useful men ? No difficulty whatever. 

11730. With regard to intemperance, do you have much trouble with intemperate men 9 Not with the 
men I had; but that is the serious trouble with the men in this part of the country " Thar exists 
amongst a certain percentage of the men, and they give labour generally a bad name. I bat is the class 
that causes all the trouble. 

13787. By Mr. Paget : Owing to their unreliability ? Yen They work a few days or a few weeks and 
do not turn up acam. 

Th^iVfc ^. Q *™= you found any about here? 

Se£ or vvn^a ' *W ]iei] lh ' ou Z h the men Uniting when they get their 

™ M ?^ a9 t\ What ab ° Ut t i 18Se 300 me , n who a PP liei1 t0 y° u? That is a miltter 1 ten some 
interest in. l have taken a contract tor cutting from 6,000 to 7,000 tons of cane. 
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11.740. By the Chairman : With white labour ? Yes. r G 

11711. What arrangements are yoi. making to gePwhite labour toYut u ? I secured a few reliable J ° h ™"- 

men in the diatr.ct whom 1 happened to know, and, having been to Brisbane, and having a brother there, ' 

I wrote to him a sking him to secure fit teen reliable men for me. He advertised for men in Brisbane, W May, 1906. 
and be received 300 applications. ' 
TJ742 And out of tl.nt number how many did he select ? Twenty. I got five for anther farmer, and 
then I got five rnore tor a third fanner. 

11T18. Row many did you keep for yourself ? I got litW for myself an 1 ten for tit* other two farmers. 
11/ 14. lour brother had no trouble in getting those men Y None whatever 

11745. How long have they been with you?" Six came up la.st Monday, and I have just this minute 
received a telegram stating that the others « ill be here at the end of next week. 
U74G, Do the men you have got shape well ? They are apparently most relinhle men 
11717. fliey are farm labourers ? Yes ; ami a very" hisjh class ot men 

1174S. By Mr Pyrt : Were those men residents of Brisbane? Xo ■ hV.y came from the agricultural 
districts round l?nsb;ma Some had previous experience in canccuttin-. ' An agency in Brisbane has 
notified me that il thei'e are any more ca.necuttcrs required here tliey c*u procure them' in Brisbane 

11749. By the Chairman: The.vhave no doubtabouf the supply c>P"infiiV No 

11750. What arrangements did you make about paying the fares up here? Tht-y paid their own fares, 
though I wa* prepared lo pay tdtir fares for them. 

11751. In some eases Ihe farmers would pay the fares of the men they brought up here ? Yes. 

11/52. Would they expect the men lo repay them out of their wages"? Yea ; I think they wouid expect 
them to repay their fares o\\>- of their wanes. They would probably engage the meu for six mouths. I 
have engaged mine for seven months. I forgot to mention that I w<is asked by the :dtoue xiiver Farmei-s' 
Association to appear here and give evidenced 

11753. By Mr. Paget: Will you tell us at what wages you engaged those men ? When I wrote I saii I 
would give them 30s. a w*ek and found for seven months for cancelling, and J would find them some 
casual labour in the meantime. 

11754. My the Chairman: Ihoy agreed fo accept that? They all signed agreements for seven mouths 
before they left Hi'Ubaiie. Two of them are married men, and they af&ed mo what were their prospects 
of settling in the district. 

11755. What answer were you able to make them ? I (old them I thought they would have no difficulty 
iu obtaining fawns for themselves after being here for a season or so 

11756. By Mr, Paget : Are there not a number of selections on the Seymour Kiver nhieh could be 
takeu up ? No ; tlnre is no good laud there. You probably refer io the Stone River, but all the good 
land th^re is taken up, 

11757. There is some good land on one of the rivers? There was some laud taken up for close settlement 
years ago. Th<re was a large area tiken up thirty years ago and it is now owned by the Lanercost Sugar 
Cuinpaiiy. Some of il; is the finest land in the district. 

11758. By the Cluiirtuan: What i« it being used for? Nothing at presenl Tt is lying idle. It has 
been offered to the C^ueeiislnnd Government at lO.s. an acre. It includes some of the tinost land we have 
in the distr ict. 

11759. What place is it near ? It is wit hin a mile oF the present .Stone River tramway, and abraneh line 
from there would upen np a very large area of country. 

117(i». By Mr. Nidson: How many acres are there ? Yon could open up 5,0*0 or (i,000 aiires of good 
land there. 

11761. By Mr. Payet: J suppose these people originally paid £1 an aere lor it? I dare say they did 
thirty yenrs ago. It requires a tramway into the eountiy to open it up 

11762. My the Chairman: What distance is it, in view of settling men on it? There is cane growing 
within a few hundred yards of it. which is supplied to the Victoria mill, and if it were purchased by the 
Government, it could be cut up into the areas required by these men. They could have a few acres of 
laud for themselves and form the canecutting gangs in the crushing season. 

11763. Is there any other subject on which you would like to address us ? I would like to see the 
Commission record thnt it is the wish of ihe fanners of ibis district that the bonus should be continued. 
H7G4. The farmers cannot get on and employ white labour without the bonus ? I do not think so. Thai 
is a very big help. As regards labour, I am quite with the previous witness as to getting labour from 
the British Isles, if possible, otherwise I recommend the Finns. That is the best class of labour I know 
in the district outside our own peop le 

11765. By Mr. Paget : Have you a nrexperience of the working of a labour bureau ? Iu Brisbane ? 

11766. No ; here in Ingham ■ is the're not a labour bureau here ? 1 never heard of it. There is no 
branch here to my knowledge. When Mr. Kidston was here he promised to arrange with the late police 
magistrate that if anyone "required labour, and let hun know, he would assist them, but beyond that 
nsthing transpired. 

11767. The suggestion is that the establishment of a bureau for the registration of both employees and 
employers would be a good thing? It would be a splendid thing. 

David Gekesuill Scotx, Cane Farmer, examined : 

11768. By tfie Chairman. : What is the area of your farm ? The whole farm is 360 acres, jy a Scott _ 

11769. How mueh hav<; vou under cane ? I have 13#£ acres under cane at present. / ^-^_a^- n 

11770. Is it registered ? Yes ; I registered it this year. 18 Mav,iy06. 

11771. Are you employing white labour at present? Yes ; two men. 

11772. What are you pavmg them? Equivalent to 25s. a week. 

W773. What do vou mean by equivalent? I am paying them 22s. 6d. a week and found, and if they 
atop till Christinas I will give them a bouus of half-a-crown a week. That is what I pay the 
ploughman. 

11774 And what do you pay the other man ? I pay him 22s. Cd. a week, but he is not a ploughman. 
He does ordinary farm work. 

11775. You have their food cooked for them ? Yes. 
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D. G. Scott. 1 1 776 What is jour view of the future as regards white labour? Well, T have had to alter my opinion 
f~ N very considerably lately "tnview of what has happened in Brisbane, where to all accounts many men are 
18 May, 1906. offering, ily experience up till the present has been that there hag not been enough labour here. 

We have had numbers come here, but they are the wrong tort. When I say they are the wrong sort, I 
mean that they are men who as soon as they get their moneV want to go out and drink it, and of course 
thitt lei't us without men while they were on that racket. There are good men unquestionably, but not a 
preat many of ihem come up here. 

I 1 777. By Mr. Nielson : There has uot been much inducement, has there ? I think so. 

II77S. For men to come to the sugar districts ? Yes; in a limited number of cases. While we were 
employing black labour there was not that inducement. 

1177!). By the. Chairman: Did the employment of black labour act as a deterrent? If a man came 
here w hile black labour was being employed* ani lie could not get a job, he would look rouud and say, "I 
have come to the conclusion thut this is no plaee for me." We always wanted white men as ploughmen 
and men to look after our horse?. Probably there was not muck inducement for them to come, but after 
Mr. Johnson's experiment there is evidently no limit to what we can get now. 
1.1 780. Yon never felt sanguine ? I do to some extent after late events. 

1 1781. By Mr. Nielson: I suppose you know that the Mossman Mill Company have engaged about 150 
men in the Smith ? Quite s«. At this time of the year the weather \n all that could be desire! In fact, 
there is no finer climate than that of North Queensland for the next three months ; but it is in the torrid 
weather that the men we iutroduce will suffer from the heat, and only men of the best stamina can stand 
it. I have seen white men cutting iuring the last year or two. Some have gone right through the 
season, but lin y were men with good constitutions, and men who lived temperately, during the torrid 
weather the h, at is very debilitating, ami men who drink suffer from it. 

1 1782. By the Chairman: How long have you lived here? Siuce 1885. 

11783. Have you done any hard work? I have been working hard all the time. 

II 78k And still you are alive ? Yes I joined the Colonial Sugar Refining Company in 1871, and I was 
with them until 1903 I occupied the position of third engineer at Victoria mill, and carried on a farm, 
thinking that my boys would work it, which they did not do. 

1 1 7i>o. Have you d«ne any field work? I have heen doing it for the last three years, and I have worked 
■just as hard as anv man working for me. 

11 786 By J/ r. Paget : You think that at present you have nothing to fear with respect to the supply of 
white lalioui ? No. 

11787. Have you any fear ab«utihe future ? Of course, next year there will be considerably morenwn 
ncedcrl than are needed at present, and I an inclined to tin nk there will be a shortage of lakour. A great 
proportion of tbe cane in the North will be cut this yea;' with kanaka labour; and next year it will all 
have to be cut with white labour— or, at any rate, a great proportion of it will. There may be some 
Cluncse and other coloured aliens cutting, but there will b» no Pacific Islanders. 
I I 78S. How do you propose t« supply the deficiency? I agree with Mr Canny in regard to that. 
1178!). Do you agree generally with his views ? Yes. [ am secretary of the Herbert River Farmer?' 
A ksoc' atioti, of which he is the pre sident. 

11700 By tiie Chairman: In the eveut of the labour supply of tho Commonwealth proving inadequate, 
would you favour immigration? Yes. 

117i)l rVoni what source would y.m obtain the neee>sary labour? I would prefer people of our owu 
nationality, and, failing them, Italians or Finns should be obtained. 

I [ 7i¥.i. Is there anj thing else you would hke to addre.-ts us up in ? I think it is necessary that the bounty 
should be continued Up to the present the fanner* get nothing out of the bounty. I shall bi» paying 
Is .'-id. more than the bounty this year to cut my cane at my present contract rates. 

1 1 703. What is your contract rate ? A white man has contracted to cut and haul it out for 6s. 3d. a ton. 

II 79t. What is the weight of thr- crop? I anticipate about 2,000 tms from three fields, one of which 
will average from 40 to 45 tons per acre, another about 35 tons, and the third about 20 tons to the acre. 
11 79-j. By Mr. Paget : The average is about 30 tons to the acre ? Yes. 

Antont Ai-zoi.rx, Cane Farmer, examined : 
A. Anzolin. 1 17f)6. By the Chairman: You are a cane farmer? Yes. 
f — — N 11797. And you are an Italian? Yes. 

18 May, lyOS. N7!)8. )Sy Mr. Paget ■ From what part of Italy do you come ? From Venice. 

I 1790. lly the Chairman: How long have you been in Qucc-uslanr) ? Fourteen ye;irs. 
1 18U0, How long have you beeh engaged in farming here ? Eight year*. 

1 1 101 . What is the area of yo ur farm ? 81 acres. 

I I 802. How mui h is under cane ? About 60 acres. 

1 1803. Is it registered for the bonus? Yes; I was the first registered grower on the river. 
1 IKtrt. What is your experience of white labour? The white labourer is one of the best labourers we 
have m Queensland. We emi do better with white labourers than with black 



U805 You are not confining your*elf to men of your own race when you s.ay that? No- I sp»ak of 
while hiboui- in general ' 
' '80li. I hive you any dlfilculty in getting suitable men ? None whatever. 

men' 7 ' D ° J ° U *" proportiori of ' inte '»P^te men amongst them? They are all good reliable 

II 80S. What are the projects with regard to white labour next year ? If the farmers were to treat the 
white men be.ter than they do, we would get plenty of white men in the district, but they are not treated 
as white men. J 
11809 Do you .peak with regard to their food or their housing ? The farmers do not give them proper 
tucker I have seen plenty of them provided with food cooked by au aboriginal gin, aud that is not fair 
t» white men. 

L1810. You think that men should be provided with good food, properly cooked and served, andthafcthey 
should br comfortably housed ? Yes. 

treated ^ W ° Uld g ° a W * J t0 make them co,lteilted ? The ^ S et dis gusted with the way they are 
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l^iJlJ^f^'^ ° f lab ° ur 3 bec T O mi «g/carce i„ lhe Commonwealth, would it be possible to obtain A. Amolin. 

w ,n 1? h niTy l i\f Spends upon the help that is e iveu in regard to their fa™. ^ s 

We could get them easily enough; but I would prefer to try to get men of so me other nationality before i8Ma*MW. 
going to my country I came here as an immigrant fourteen years ago, au<i I can give you a «ood account 
of the immigrants who were brought here by Mr. Fraire. S account 

11813. The men of your nationality are iuured to heat ? ' Tes ; they are all farmers 

and would Jettle !lotn y0Ur PC ° Pl6 ^ * ^ ^ iuducempnts ? T ' ,ie y would come here 

IL8I5. You have already told me privately that one essential condition is that they should be shipped 
from Naples or Genoa? Yes, instead of having to go to Loudon. 
1181(5. r l hey have not the means to g« to London? No. 

11817. By Mr. Paget : VL'He they the means to pay their own passages here ? Not all 

H8L8. Some have? Yes Some are coming out now on their own account, and are paying their own 

passages. Italians come to Sydney by nearly every boat, aud pay their owu passages. 

11819. By the Chairman : Do many of them come to Queensland ? Some of them do, but more ^o to 

Western Australia. & 

11930. They are men who would desire to settle on the laud ? Certainly. They would all like to settle 

on the lai-d ll they could get any kiud of terms. 

1182]. By Mr. Niehon : Do you think that suficient inducements are being offered at present for a 
large number of European workers to come to Queensland ? No. Thcrearc quite euough in the country 
bow if they were only well treated. 

flfe'22. Do you think that the average fanner is as well off now under the new system of cane cultivation 
as he was uuder the old system ? He is better off now. 

1182:1 Had you a uy experience of growing cane wdth black labour before you registered ? Yes. 

Ils24. And you consider you are better off now than when you employed coloured Labour? Yes; a lou<* 

wav better off. 

llSi'5. By Mr. Paget : That is with the bonus? Yes. 

11826. By Mr. Niehon: T>o you think that it is necessary for the wellbeiug of the industry that the 
bonus should be continued? Yes. If the industry is uot nursed for another few year?, it'eanuot be 
carried on. 

11827. By Mr. Pa get -. Without the protection of the bonus, could you pay white men the wages you 
are now paying ? Not unless we get better terms f rorj the Colonial tiugar Refining Company. 

11828. By Mr. Niehon: But with tliesame ninney you are now getting for your cane ? No. 

11829. By Mr. Paget : 'We have to presume that the price of sugar will ivmain the same? VYe cannot 
do it unless the bonus is continued. 

John Johnson, Cane Farmer, examined : 

11830. By the Chairman : What countryman are you? An Englishman. J. Jthnaon. 

11831. How long have you been up here. Sixteen yrars. f— -^v-*-^ 

11832. What is the area, of your farm ? I have just sold my farm. It was 220 acres. 18 May,l£>«6. 

11833. Do you iutend to oontiuue farming? I have another farm. 
11834 . What is the area of that? 100 acres. 

11835. You are prepared for planting ? I am planting now. 
118 36. Arc you registered? Yes. 

11837. By Mr. Paget : You registered this year for the first time? I registered 30 acres of the farm 
that I sold last year, and I will get the rebate on that this year. 

11838. By the Chairman: Have you any difficulty in getting what white labour you waut? I can get 
what la.bour I want just at the present time. 

11839. What do you think of the future when the kanakas are goue? I do uot think there is euough 
labour iu the district just now. 

11810. By Mr. Niehon : I should hope not, as they would be all starving ? They would. 
11841. By the Chairman : Are you sanguine that men will come to the distrirt when they know there is 
room for labour ? Some of our friends tell us that they can get "whips" of labour; but I do not know 
whether they can or not. I have uot inquired to see if there is pleuty of labour dowu below. 
11842 You will depeud on the Colonial Sugar Refining Compauy to provide you with eaneeutting gangs ? 
I have no caue to cut, but a good many are depending on the Colonial Sugar Refining Company to 
supply gangs to cut the eane. Mr. R. S. Johnson had a contract for cutting my cane. 

11843. What has been your experieuce of the class of men here— Do you get fairly decent men? Most 
of the men knocking about here are pretty good men. 

11844. By Mr. Paget: Is the quality of lahtur improving ? I cannot say it is improving. 
118i5. Are there fewer wasters than there used to he ? I think they are the same class of men as they 
always were, but I do not know if there are any wasters. 

11846. Amongst a large number of men you have a certain propirtitn who will not work? There are a 
few who will not work, but they are very few. 

11817. By Mr. Nielsin : They would no"t amouut to more than 2 per cent. ? No ; there are not many. 
11H48. By the Chairman: Have you any special subject ou which you would like to speak? I do not 
think we can «row caue and employ white labour without a b«nus. 

11849. In your opiuion, the bouus must be coutinued ? Yes ; it must, if we are to pay the same wages 
to white labour. 

James Frederick SELBr,Cane Farmer, examined : 



11850. 
twenty -one ye 



By the Chairman : What experieuce have you had in this district? I have been in the district j F g elby . 
inquiJ -one years. , — ^k^-^ 
11 Sol. Have you beeu farming all the time ? No. M 19t -, 6> 

11852. How long have you been fariniug? Nsine years. 

11853. What is the area of your farm ? The cane area is only 120 acres. 

11854. la it registered ? Yes ; it was registered at the commeucement of the Act in 1902. 

11855. You have been registered ever since ? Yes. 
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J. F.Jielby. 11856. What has been ynur experience of white labour during the past three or four years ? I have a 

N statement hero covering four years. I will read it ami you can ask me questions ou it afterwards. It 

18Ma 7 ,190G. embodies the four years T have been working. I may sinks that on the Sugar Bounties Act coming into 
force in February, 1902, I registered the whole of my farm for white labour, and have continued under 
many diflteulties to grow with white labour up to the present. In the first two years a large number of 
men came to the Herbert owing to the drought compelling the Western men to come to the coast. Ton 
will understand that in th.t year over 800 or H)0 passed through here during the season, so we had 
pleuty of men of a sort to pick f.rr.m. Of all the fanners on this side of the Tidorian mill J was the 
onlv one who was growing with white labour, so T practically had the pick of the whole gang. The first 
year we started with white labour f*ur of us let the rutting of our cane ant on contract, We required 
a gang of thirty men, and it took fully 200 men to puss through Ihe book* to supply that gang of thirly 
men. Those men were all new to the work, the v wore stringers to agriculture an.} you could not expect 
it to be otherwise. At one time during the. season we found it necessary to increase the gang to f.uly 
iron. To show the unreliability of men": Tliey hart t > pas through the town when g»ing frim one farm 
to the other, and onl of those forty men only fifteen sh.oved up at work the next morning. Out of the 
remaining twenty-six, thirteen were Jotked tip one May and twelve the next. #ne of their mates, who 
had a hu!m:od tract, 'bailed nut the others, mid before' night ho was locked up himself. That wan the 
game throughout the season. These are facts, because I experienced them. Owing to the presence of a 
large number of men in the district we were able to not others, and iu that way we were able 1o get 
through. The second year I cut my own cane with a small gang of eight men. Out of that number 
only three went right through the sv nson. 

11857. By Mr. Paget: "Were they wages or contract men: Wages men. I cut the cane and drew it 
out on slides. 1 paid the men 7s a day and they found themselves. I had to engage twenty-nine men 
altogether to keep up the average of eight, 

11858. Only three weat right through? Yes; three men went right through. The third year there were 
less men available in the district. A gang took a contract for the cutting, and kept together fairly 
well, but they wre often delayed through a number going on the drunk That was the game all 
through. Last year, the fouith year, there wire very few men about, far less than ever there were in 
previous years, and I let a contract for harvesting to a local man. That gaug went through the season 
without much trouble. One or two of them went on the driuk occasionally, kut ou t he w hole they kept 
together fairly well As regards the harvesting, that is only one. branch of the business. We know the 
cane has to be grown first, but i fancy from the rc| >orts we gel from the -South thai the people down 
there think that the only thing we have to do is the harvesting, and that it dots not require any labour to 
cultivate it at all. 

1] H59, By Mr. Nielson : Home of the districts wv have passed through to-day iinpiv ss me with the fact 
that; there is not much cultivation done? I find it very diflicull to get men to do the ordinary work on a 
farm such ;is hoeing and •ther things. I have had many men refuse to undertake the routine work. 
They any "(ilive it to the kanaka. U'e do not mind doing the harvesting." 

llSuO. By the Chairman: From what you say, the <j utility of labour is distinctly improving as time goes 
on? It is improving Coming to the unroliahility of men, 1 may say that last season 7 offered £1 per 
a<jp to weed and chip 45 acres of erne on which there was very little grass at the time. two parties 
offered For tin?: work, One party, With a man who said he had fifteen years' experience amongst cane at 
the head of it, •ffered to do the work for £50, and I accepted hi offer, with the understanding that it 
would be finished in a month. In a fortnight that contractor threw up the job, and left his mates in the 
lurch. Instead of the work being done iu a month it took them three months, resulting in but slight 
remuneration to he men, and a heavy loss to myself uwiiuj to the work beinsj delayed. They had to pick 
up other men, and at the eout'act price it left them little more than tucker; aui it meant alo_s to me, 
as during the extra time it took the era^s wa:> growing. That made it \v >rse for them and w«rse for me. 
T le cane lias !o be cleaned at a certain time, ,iud if it is not done then it iV a losis to the farmer. 
118(51. By Mr. Paget : It has to be cleaned at u. certain time? Ves The work ha* to be done when it 
is needed, ami unless _v»u can get the men to go through it at the proper time it is a loss to the farmer. 
118(12. By Mr. NieUon: TJo you think jou will get m.iuy men u;> here who might do a fair day's w«rk, 
who had no idea what it was worth from previous experience ? This man who took this job last year had 
fif tEen years' experience. 

llSC'l. What was he paying the men ? I gave him £1 an acre for the work, but he took it from me at 
£50 for 45 acres. 

1 1801. What did he pay ? They were all share and share alike, and this man had fifteen years' experience 
amongst cane. That was his own price, and lie knew wlut it wits worth. 

11805. By the Chairman: If the quality of labour is improving, are you liopefid as to the future as 
regards white labour ? I think so, 

11866, And as regards next year, how will you fare when Die kanaka has gone? We shall requite more 
men in the district. There are many other similar instances to which 1 think I could refer, but I think 
what I have told you is quite sufficient to show the d illic id I ies we labour under, and demonstrate the 
unreliability of the white labour that up to the present has been available. For my own part, I see man? 
difficulties ahead for the farmers in the cane districts until suitable men come in 

118G7. By Mr. Paget: You do not care from whence they come? No. We would like our own 
nationalities best if we can get them. The only good rchidile" men are those who are determined to stick 
to the work aud give up the drink. The diiuk traffic is the worst factor agamst the successful warrving 
out of the work hi the canetields It is comnioidr reported that cane-gtowe.-s put all the obstacles they 
can in the way of white labour to discredit it, and also that the Colonial Sugar Refining Company put 
obstacles in the waiy of ft lute fanners to prevent the carrying out of contracts". That, I sny distinc'tlv, is 
not true. ^ 1 have gone »ut uf my way to help the white labour, and \ know the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company have given every assistance, to lvdp the white gangs. 

11868. By Mr. NieUon i You Jo not think the company assist Ll.cm very much in finding work in the 
on season ? L am speaking of mv own farm. 
11860. 'They do not prevent you employing wdiite men ? JYo. 

1 1870. That i B about a* fir as they have assisted you ? They have done all they can to assist me, because 
I have been getting white labour from the start. 
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T1871. By Mr. Pogtt : It is not true that the Colonial Sugar Re6ning Company have refused financial J.T.SMbj. 

« r,1i * a " ce V; ,8Tm f " ho ar ^rP'^'VS Ial >™' ? Not at all. Thev have treated me well in every r^^S 

to enable me to carry on with tvlnlc labour * * [ 8 M 190b ? 

11*72. By Mr. Niehon: Nave the Colonial Sugar helming Company d,»ne anything themselves to 
^enrage he employment ot ubiten.ru m the district? This year thev l iave . ' The" manager of the 
T-ctona mill told me that it any of my men desired to remain m the district I might send them to him, 
and lie lias ottered to find them work at woodcutting this year 

11*73. r>o the company employ any white men at woodcutting ? There are a enumerable number 
gonisr up the river. It J renumber nghlly, fifteen men came up last week from Townsville There 
are two gangs ot while iiitu employed. The company hive been more considerate with me in 
*nnection with r.n.v white gangs Ihan they ever v>W when I employed bluck labour. We are 
supposed to send in a ctrlam quantity .f cane every day to the mill. With the four white gangs I 
have had working for me I ho company have allowed me to send iu almost any quantity. The year 1 mis 
cutting with the w r jraog wc sent in anything: from live f fifteen trucks a day, and the company sent 
me all the, trucks \ wanted. H- I had beet, employing black labour, I should liave had to keep up to 
my complement ol eiine every day. 1 have heard labour organisers and the men themselves saying that 
one white man can do as much uork as two kanakas, and sometimes yon will hear it said that he can run 
rings rtuntl four kanakas. Tluu inny do so in connection with other work, but not in the cauefields. My 
four years' experience of white labour leads me to say flint the beat white man can do more work hi the 
canefiplds than a kanaka, on the average. 

11S71 By Mr. Paget : You think the same number of vrhite men will have to be employed as there are 
kanakas, who will havo to go out of the industry? Yes. With regard to white men working in a 
tr,>p'ieal climate, 1 had while men from the Clarence or the Tweed working for me — men with twenty 
years' experience of the Northern Rivers— ami one of the best of those men could not stand the heat, 
I have seen him fall down iu the paddock with the heat. Several other men J had at the same time had 
to give up occasionally owing to the heat 

11S75. During which months? The end of October, November, and December. 
11876. That ia at the end of the cutting season ? Yes. 

HL877. By the Chairman: The men occasionally dropped out and had a spell ? Yes, and came back 
again. Last season, ivhen the hot weather came round , my men went out to work at daylight and came 
in at 9 o'clock. Then they went out again in the afternoon, because they said it was too hot for white 
mem to work in the middle of the day. 

11S7S. They mlapttil themselves to the peculiarities of the climate ? Yes. I am not speaking in any 
spirit of disparagement nf white men, because I am determined to go on with them, but I am just 
pointing out the. effect of the climate upon them. So long as they gob the cane cut in a certain time, 
tlity could pliuue themselves nbout wlia* part of the day they worked. Iu the future a smaller number 
of white men may be rrq uireil, owing to tlie farmers employing more labour-saving implements. 
ll«7!). During the past, have not a certain number id' kanakas always boon going through a probationary 
period? T'lie tirst-yenr L ' boys' 1 have, of course. 

11S8#. Then you will not want one white man to represent everyone of Ihotn ? The white men have to 
learn tho work, too, and some #£ the in take a lot oF teaching, I think you can take it that we shall 
re<pihe one whiie man for one kanaka, unless we can get nn n from ihe South who have been canecutting 
all their I ives, 

11881. How long will it falsa men to loam to cut cane? I have seeu men who could not learn it in a 
season, whilst others can I earn n iu a week. With refi-renee to the difference in tiie price of white and 
black labour, we require the bonus to enable u< to carry on with white labour. The average cost per day 
•f the work of the fiirai with kuraka labour was 2s. 6d., and wilh white labour at It ast 5s a day aud found. 
In the work of harvesting, cam: can be delivered on the mainline at from 2-. to :3s per ton, while the 
cost with white men is from 5s. to 7s. tkl. a ton, and in some eisos oven more For every £l paid for 
coloured labour about £2 2s. 6d has to be paid for white labour. Those figures show the necessity for 
the continuance «f the bonus of 6s a ton, or a very high protective tariff. 

11R>2. By Mr. Paget : It will be 7s. Gel. next year? Yes ; but I am taking the .average. Without the 
bonus, the industry must come down if c.airied on solely with white labour. 

118 3. I presume you are aware that the increased bonus next year carries with it an iucreased excise 
of £T per ton, wliiob will lower the price of your cane by £1 per ton of sugar? Yes; it will lower the 
price of cane by 2s. 6d a ton, so that our bonus will really be the Mine as it is uow. I prefer white 
men if they will do i he work, and if the country is prepared to pay the price to enable u* to carry on with 
white labour. In regard to tin; int mperate habits of the men, [ think the Federal Parliament should 
pass a law prohibiting the, sale of intoxicating liquors iu the sugar districts. 

11*84. Are you a member of a temperance association ? J am a total abstainer, but it is not for that 
reason 1 make the suggestion. No matter how go oil the men may b; that you bring inlo the district, 
thev arc liable to take to drink, because ennecutting is a very thirsty jo 1 .. Those who bring men here 
should insist upon gelling temperate men, otherwise th y will not get t h rough the work. Drink has been 
the failing of a large number of men in the past. Some say it is only Ihe wasters who drink, but ytu 
will find, when travelling through Australia, that a ht of wasters are men who do not want to work, aud 
that some «f the very best workers are ino.t intemperate. 

11SS5. Are you satisfied with the price for cutting cane ? 1 think so— 35s. a week and found. 

ttm. The contract prices varv -according to the weight of the crops ? During my time they have varied 

from is. to 6s. 6d a tun, accordiug to the weight of the crop, the cane to be delivered on the mam line. 

Cfarles Tjiest, Secretary of the Herbert Eiver Sugar Workers' Union, examined : 
11 387. 3,/ the Chairman : What are vou ? Secretary of the Herbert hirer Sugar Workers' Union. C . Trent. 

11*88. What is the number of members in your union ? 126 at the present time. f — N 

11889 Are they all tinam-ia] members of the union ? Yes. 18 Maj-,1906. 

11890. On "what subject do you wish to give evil erne? Well, I was adce.l to represent the Sugar 
Workers' Union. The objoets of the union are contained in .a few words. 

11801.. By Mr. Nielson: It is the same, as the Cairns Union ? Yes ; with this difference: that we are in 
favour oi establishing a free labour bureau in conneciitn with our union. 
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Trent, 1 1 (#9 By Mr. Paget : Not a Government bureau? It would be advisable to have a Government labour 
^-^-^ bureau, but it would be just as well for us to have a free one where we could obtain employment. 
[ a j, 1903. 1 1S93. Is there anything really that stands in the way of your union forming a bureau for the registration 
of labour and registration of employers? Nothing at all. 

11 :-«9 1 You desire to do that if possible ? Yes. We have had no applications for men at all. 
1 1S95. My the Chairman: None at all ? One farmer sent in for two men on one occasion and they were 
supplied the nest morning. Men oome and ask me day after day it there is anything for them to do, but 

I t-a-ntot find them work at the present time. 

llH%. By Mr. Paget : Has your union had any conference with the Farmers' Association as to the rates 
of pay or rales of contract work for the coming season ? Some short time back we requested the 
Farmers' League to grant a couf crence to decide on the rate of wages for the district. They wrote back 
refmiiuf; to grunt the conference as the minimum wage did not apply to this year's crop. 
1185)7. 1 he minimum wage ? The standard rate ; and they refused to agree to a conference. 
1 1.898. \V hat was the staartari wage ? We proposed a minimum wage for the district in o ur letter. 

I I 899. By the Chairman : What did you propose it should be ? "We were going to decide that at the 
conference. 

11900. By Mr. Paget: You did not submit, a minimum wage? No. The farmers submitted a waste 
through the papers, aud did not consult anyone else. It was then that we wrote asking for the 
conference, and they refused to grant it. . 

11901. % the Chairman: What wage did they suggest through the papers? If I recollect rightly, it 
was <-€l a ueek and found up to 25 s. a week aud found. 

11002. By Mr. Paget: Were tbev the off-season wages— that \«, the ordinary cultivation wages? This 
was the wage they proposed for the whole season. 1 took it that they were the wages for the coming 
crushing season. 

1190:1 .Not for canecutting? No; for the agricultural work other than canecutting. 
UflO*. By the Chairman: You did not understand that to include ploughmen? Yes; the 25s. a week 
woul t be for the pkmghinen. 

11905. By Mr. Paget : What was the wage fixed for youths? Youths were quoted at from 12s. to 15s 
a week. I have not a cony of the paper with in.-! now, but I read it through, and- as near as I can 
recollect, those were the figures which I have given you. 

llf)0(i. By the Chmirman: Were the harvesting wages given by the farmers ? That I cannot say. I 
read it rh'rouEjli, aut I did not make a note of it. I atlieve, though, it wns 30s. a week for harvesting. 
11007. What wages do jour union propose to suggest to the farmers ? We propose to suggest that the 
wages during the slick season should be 27s. 6d. a week and found, no wet days stopped, or Gs. 8d. a day 
and find themselves. 

1 1 908, By Mr. Paget : What number of hours a week ? Forty-eight hours a week — that is, eight 

hours a day. 

11901). By the Cfaiirman: Does yaur union know of any agricultural country im the world where 
agricultural labourers only work f arty- eight haurs a week ? I only work forty-eight haurs a week for a 
farmer myself. 

11910. How long have you been working those hours? Two months. 

11911. By Mr. Paget: What wa>.'es do you get? 22s. Cd. a week for planting. 
1191!!. By the Cliairman: For working forty-eight hours a week ? Yes. 

1 1913. By Mr. Paget : What are the wages during the crushing season ? 30s. a week and found, or Ts. 
a da y and lind themselves. 

11911. By the Chairman : For forty-eight hours a week ? Yes ; forty-eight hours a week. 
11915. Any suggestion about overtime ? Xo. 

11910. Do you know of any country in the world where in harvesting operations they only work the 
same hours as in any other part of the year ? I cannot say that T do. 

11917. Well? There is a scale which we proposed to offer to the farmers for canecutting by contract. 
! have it here. 

1 1918. You might let us have it ? For a 15-ton crop or over, 5s. per ton. 

11919. By Mr. Paget : Trashed or uutrashed ? The prices I quote are for trashed cane. 

1 1920. What do you propose to do for loading— Do you put it on the tram trucks ? Yes. 

1 1921. Yoti take the tram trucks into the field ? Yes. 

11922 And you put them back on the main line? Yes, For a 12 to 15 ton crop, the price we suggest 
is Os. 0d. tier ton ; for a 10 to 12 ton crop, 0s. per ton ; for a crop of 8 to 10 tons, lis. Od. per ton ; for 
crops under 8 tons, Ss. per ton. .For uutrashed eano, the price will be 6d. extra per ton. 
1 192ik Does your union suggest any contract price for trashing cane? No ; tebey do not. 
11921. Or ;vt per acre? No. They do not suggest any prii-e for trashing cane at all. 
11925. It has been suggested to this Commission, in other places, that perhaps a system of references 
i night be of service in the sugar industry; what do vou think about that ? I am afraid it would not 
woik. 

1 1920. Kae your union dismissed itas a matter of policy ? No. That was just mv own private opiniou I 
wan giving you. The union has nat discussed the questiou at all. 
11927. You think it would not work? No, it would not. 

1192s. Would you miu,l saying why? The Shearer*' Union have a system of references, but refereuces 
aie not produced once in a dozen times in applying for work. 

1 19J9. Are you aware of that from your own k'uOwledge ? Yes ; I know that is a fact. 
11930. Well, now, it has also been suggested, in order to 6x these men who are walking the country iu 
hames of their ow n, that some system of workers' homes might be instituted — do you approve of that 
system ? I do. 

11981. Would your union approve of it ? They have not discussed it. 

lli«2. Do you not think the matter worthy of your st-rious consideration? I do. I think the 
establishment of homes such as that would keep a lot of men iu the district who would otherwise go 
away. 

.And give them an interest in the district ? Yes. 
ll'Mi. What area do yuu think would be suitable for a fairly good man to make a home there and bale 
hia labour available in the sugar season ? I would suggest 15 acres. 
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11935. And at what distance do you think these homesteads could be from the sugar districts in your C. Trent. 

own district? Well, one mtness, Mr. Johnson, said tbere was some of the Lauereont land That is r~^' \ 

7 miles from here. 18 May 19pR 

11936. Can you say how many men are unemployed in (he district ? T cannot 

ft 037. 1 here are so few? No ; there are a good few. Whenever I come into to«n four or five men 
generally ask me f.r work ; but L c*n n ot get them work, because the farmers do not apply to us for men. 
If they did, we could recommend nvn 1 1 J 

11038. But there is not a large number of unemployed ? Xo. 

113351. And those who are out of employment at present you expect will be placed as soon as the crushing 
season commences Yes. 6 
1104'). I suppose this is not a district through which larj?e numbers of unemployed pas.? There is a 
faiily large number who come up this way from Towu-ville. Sometime thev go round by Kangaroo 
Hills and up to Geraldton At other times they are ou their way from the North to IWusville 
119 11. Wewere told the other da.y by ;i witness at Geraldton that 6.000 men pass through that place 
during the ott season— »o you think that there is that nnmbcr of men m this district ? I do not think 
those figures are correct. 

11942. Have you been living in the district for many years r I have only been here for the last fourteen 
months. 

1191.1 Have you any experience of the labour supply in other parts of the State? Ouly with regard to 

the shearing districts in the West. 

11941. Bid you come from the West? Yes. 

11015. Where were you working in the West ? Around Blackall, Barcaldine. and Alice Downs. 
13916. Do you think that, with the improved conditions in the West, there will be a very large surplusage 
of labour there nest year to come down to the sugar districts in search of work ? I do not see that many 
have come down from the West. 

11917. Large cumbers came iu 1002 and 1903, during the drought? There is always plenty surplus 
labour in the West, and I think that, if the conditions were improved here in regard to accommodation 
and food, men would e<me from the West and would remain here. 

11948. Provided that the Western woiker could make as much money in the cauelields iw he can out 

West, you think he would remain here rather than return to the Wesst ? 1 think he would. 

11049. By the Chmirman : How many years did you live in the West ? I was there for ten months. 

11930. You did not liv e there long enough to get the hunger f#r the West that Western men get ? That 

is quite true ; but, with the improved conditions, I think men could be induced to come here and to 

remain. 

11031 . By Mr. Nidaon : Do you think that the e>tahlislunent of Government Labour Hureaus in the 
various populous centres would be an assistance to the workers? It would be of great assistance. 
litio2. It is only in the absence of such a bureau that you propose to run one in connection with the 
uniou ? Yes. 

11953. Do you correspond with other Sugar Workers' Unions in Queensland ? Yes. 

11954. Do you interchange statistics as to the work that is available and the men who are available? Yes. 
ltegular reports are interchanged with the different branches as far Sonth as Maekay, We have not 
exchanged any reports with Bundaberg yet. 

119.35. We hive heard a great di-al as to the intemperance of the white workers? I was at Victoria mil] 
as timekeeper, and out of 13.3 white men engaged iu the mill there were only three who were dismissed 
through flrmk throughout the season. 

11956. By Mr. Paget: Can you tell us how many lost time through intemperance? There were very 
few. 1 had to see whether the men were at work or not, nnd 1 had no trouble in raiding them at their 
woik every day. 

11957. Can you say how mauy men passed through the books? About 340. 1 think 10 percent, of the 
men who started finished the season. 

119.38. Why did the others leave ? The large majority of them left on account of the number of hturs 
they had to work and the food supplied to them. 

119.3!). By the Chairman: What were the hours ? Day j"bs were from 6 a.m. to 5.30 p m., w ith half 
an hour for breakfast in some cases, and in others no time at all. They had to get their breakfast before 
they started in the moruinj*. 

11960. Was there any "crib" at 1 1 o'clock ? No. 

11961. What time did they have, for dinner ? Centrifugal men got three-quarters of an hour, and the 
other men an hour. There was no intermission trom dinner time till knockiug-off time. 

11902. What about the food ? Well, the food was not (it for a man to work ou. They cannot woik on 
the food supplied to them. 

11963. By Mr. Fmget : You are saying this from your own knowledge? Yes. 1 worked for them and 
lived in the barm ks with the men. 

il&m. By the Chairmmn: At the Victoria mill? Yes. 
1196.3. Was there a cook mpplied ? Yes. 

11966. What was the accommodation like ? The accommodation was very poor. 

1 19(57. Are you speaking of last year ? 1 went there for work nnd I was put — if I remember rightly — in 
a room of nbout 27 feet by 12 feet. In thnt room ihere were eight of us. 

11 968. Were the bunks in tiers, or what ? There were two tit-i'a there. Along the wall was a small 
space for walking through. 

11969. By Mr. Paget: Stretch, rs, 1 suppose? Yes. 

11970. By the Chmirman: You have not been there I at! Iv ? No. 

11971. There has beon an Act pis*cd since that regulates 'all that? Yes. 

11972. By Mr. Paget: I may say T am astonished \o hear you give this evidence about the accommodation 
and food at Victoria mill, because I had the opportunity given me of seeing the whole of the Llambledon 
mill quarters last Saturday moruing, and f know the men there are excellently housed, and they seem to 
be very well fed ? That may be so. 

|!9f3. It is the same company as own the Victoria mill, and this accommodation was put up before any 
Act was passed ? There is no doubt thero is a difference between the two places, and differeut scales of 
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[Tent. ra tions are supplied to the mem I have known men come from Hambledon, and they said they were fed 

it, 1906. 1 1 97 TVlierc is excellent bathroom and latrine accommodation, most excellently planned, and it has been 
there for years ? The same ap -lies to Mack.iade. Last year they |>ut m new accommodation. Bef.ro 
that the accomm, dation was disgraceful. The Victoria mill has started to put up new accommodauon 
since the Act has come into force. 

11975. By Mr. Niehon: Is there anything in the rules of your union io ennhle you to expel any member? 
Yes. Any member we do not desire as a member, we have a role whiJi enables us to refuse to admit Inm. 

11976. But can vou expel him once he gota in ? Yes \Yew<,rk to some extent on the same lmea as 
the Cairns constitution at present. Ln considering the hours of labour 1 omitted to mention that hoys, 
fifteen to seventeen years of ago, are working on the locomotives for 10». a neek for fifteen to seventeen 
hours a day 

11977. By the Chairman: "What are they— cleaners ? No ; Jokers. 

1 1 978. By Mr. Paqet : Are thev lad learners ? You cannot term them lad learners. 

11979. .lust the same as in tlie'Kailway Department ? No ; I do not think they are. 



G>e«roe Watson, Shearer and Labourer, examined : 
G-Wateoo. 11980.% the Chairman: What are you ? 1 generally follow shearing, but have not done any since the 
f~ ■*^\-»— ^ drought 

18 MaT, VJ06. 1 1981. Are you doing labouriug work at present? Yes. 

1 1982. Are you in employment? Not just ;it present. ] have just finished cutting a certain amount of 
wood for the Victoria Ooinpanv. 

1 19KH. By Mr. Paftt : You are not one of the uemployed ? No, I can generally get something to do. 
ll&ii. By the Chairman: 9u what subject do you wish to be heard? I want to give you a little 
of our experience. I went ti.rough the canecutnug season la*t year, and I have a contract to cut some- 
thing like 2,0 '0 or 3,UOO tons of cane tins vear. 

119S:3. i »n what subject do vou^dsh to address us ? We started here last year with eleven men, and we 
cut 2,300 tons odd of eanc. 

1198(5. By Mr. Paget : Was it a gang working on the aharc-and-sliare-alike principle? Not exactly last 
year. I whs foreman of that gans>, and -mother man had the contract, and, of course, we were sweated 
for something like 6d. pe r ton, and £)d. in some cases. It took us from the 1st of Juue till the 23rd of 
December, and during that time we were six weeks trashing. The trashing was done first. Now, I want 
to show >ou, gentlemen, that there were nut many unreliable men m our gang. There were only 
three fresh men put on, mid they were put on as emergency men ubile others vreie sii-k ; or rather, 
two lia'l to go to the hospital for a certain time, and one of them— the cook — was discharged for 
intern peraiice. We had a clause in our agreement that, if a man could not do h?s work through driuk, he 
would ho fined 10s f»r the first i.ffence, £1 for tin; second offence, and for the third offence be would be 
discharged. 

11987 Did the fines go to the hospital P As it happened, we had no fines t» send anywhere. There 
was nothing coming to the cook that we discharged Wo nevei' got his line at all. We lost it altogethi 
because he ran into the books too far 

1198K. Might I ask where the;;t! men came I rum? Some from Townsville, some from the S»uth — I ca 
from the South myself — and there is one living here locally. 

119K9. 1 hey did not come from the West? They were all new men. Seven out of the eleven nevei 
cut <ane in their lives before I think you will get evidence to-morrow to show you that we gave 
satisfaction right ihrough. I do not think there \< >ueh a great deal in learning ho^v to cut sugar-cane 
So long as a man is willing to work it will not take him long to tiud out how to cut sugar-cane. 
11990 By the Choirm<m What is your i,ext point ? One of the mtnesses just now said tlwt the white 
men could not stand the heat here. 

11991. What do you s iy ? I say ihey can stand it. I was one of those men \diom the witness 
referring to When it got extremely hot just before Christnws, we used to get up at 4'3o a in. and Ua< 
on trucks before breakfast. That is the principal part of the work and the heaviest part. When wf 
finished that we came home to breakfast, and thi-n went back into the field and worked till 10 a m. W* 
then knocked off and had a spell till 2 p.m. W<- then went back again and worked as long as we coidc 
see. In that; wa.v we overcame the difficulty. If a man can keep out of the heat he has a right to do s 
We put up the quantity of trucks we were supposed to put up. 

11992 Hi/ Mr. Paget: As the summer got on, and you found the work was getting laborious owing 
the excessive heat, you worked early and late and not during the very hottest portion of the day ? Yes 
and we kept otit of the heat as much as possible. 

1 1993. By Mr. Nidson: They do that in every hotcountry in the world— knock off iu the middle of th 
day ? Yes. We had some very bad en.ue- to cut last yeir. The wnges are something similar to the RcaU 
of wages you have just taken for cutting and loading. 

11994. By Mr. Pnf/ct -. Do you generally agree with what Mr. Trent said respecting the rates of wage 
that you think should he paid ? Yes ; I fully agree with that. 

11995. By Mr. Nielson: Do vou think that 'sufficient men will be got to go through the harvest at 30s. 
week and found r 1 Yes 

11990. Y»u think that ia sufficient inducement for men to come up here? I h ;ve had application 
myself from men in the South to come up here. I would not semi for them because 1 could not tel 
them the rate of wages they would get when they came here. 

11997. By the Chairman: When you say South,' do you mean Queensland ? I mean south of Brisbane 

Around Toowoomha and the Darling Downs and that district. 

1I99H. By Mr. Paget: And the Northern Rivers of Xe\> South Wales? No. 

11999. By the Chairman : You have had applioatious from men on the Darling Downs :' Yes. 1 would 
have taken more cane if I had known they would come, hut 1 did not know in time 

12000. B)i Mr. Paiet: Have you engaged men on weekly wages for the i-ontract you have taken for this 
year? No; we all share alike. 

1200U By the Chmrman: Do you know what the Colonial Sugar Helming Company are ofEeritlg their 
gangs for cutting cane? No. I know there are five or aii gangs, and we had uo difficulty in 
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filling them up. When I came here fourteen months ago, in the slack reason, I got a job at once at »• Wat»o n . 

ckppmg at 30b. a week and find myself. Very often the net season commences just after Christmas « N 

and for my first week s «ork I took 7s. 6d. The next week I got in two days, and out of the eight or, MMar.lSOR 
,ime weeks 1 was there the best week s wages ] got were 25s. The farmers stop all wet days, and in 
many instances they tell the men they cannot afford to keep them, and the? have to travel on. Well, if 
they want reliable meu, they must find some employment for them during the slack season 

12002. By Mr. Nuteon: Are you a member of the Sugar Workers' Union ? I am not, though I am in 
sympathy with them. 1 am a member of two unions 

12003. By Mr. Paget : If it should be wet for three weeks on end, how would you manae e then ? I 
would not expect to get puid I have never done much day work. f think the sugar industry will have 
tobe worked by unions on the same pnnctjde as the slurring. I never went about the country looking 
fur shearing. 1 always sent my £1, aoi if it was a shed I was not known at, 1 forwarded by references 
wit h my £1. If 1 am accepted, they let me know. If not, tijey return both n ,y £1 and my references, 
and say they are full-handed. 

120#L By the Chairman: Tou think the sugar industry should be carried on on the same principle? 
Certainly, Then a man down at Brisbane, or on the other side of Brisbane, knows the rate of wages and 
where to go 

12005. That would necessitate a system of references ? Certainly. 
L200G. Tou do not raise any objection to that ? No. 
1200". Do rouseabouts get references ? Yes. 

12008. By Mr. N ielton: How long were you shearing ? About twenty years. 

120U9. How does shearing compare with canecutting ? I would sooner be amongst the wool so far as 
money is concerned. 

12010. But so far a* hard work is concerned, which is the harder ? I think, if anything, the sugar is the 
worse because you are out in the sun ; but I never felt exhausted at the canecutting. 

12011. By the Chairman: Did you ever do any tank-sinking? Yes. That \n very warm work getting 
on. towards Christmas when you get down 12 feet or 14 feet and will beat the sugarcane so far as work is 
concerned, 

12012. By Mr. Paget : What price is being given for eordwood cutting by contract ? I get os. a cord at 
the stump. 

12013. Is it forest or scrub wood ? Forest wood. 

James Frederick Selby, further examined: 

12014. By the Chairman: On whatsubjeet do you wish tobe further beard ? With regard to the wages J. F. Selbv- 
and also about the Western men. I have been in the habit of paying 5s. and Os. a day, the men finding ^ 
themselves, or £l a week mid rations. In oonnectiou with tho statement of the last witness aboutig -May, 190« 
jjaymi-nt for wet weather, from 10 th February until the end of April this year I was not able to do any work 

at all on inj farm. It would not be fair to expect me to pay a man wages for three months when there 
was no work for him to do. 

12U15. By Mr. Niehon : You would not keep him during that time ? I could not. The labour people 
reckon we should kec;p men in the district for the whole of the ofE season. 

12016. I think they oxpect to be put off in the wet season ? On some farms on the high light lands men 
can be employed all the year round. 

12017. By the Chairman : Do you charge your men for food if they are idle for two or three days ? I 
am in the habit of paying them so much a week and they find themselves. 

12#18. Iu that case you allow nothing for wet ilaj's ? No. 

12#19. What part of a day has to be wet before you call it a wet day ? If it is absolutely pouring, and 
the men cannot get out. 

12020. If they work for half or a quarter of a day do you pay them ? If they go out for an hour they 
are paid for half a day. With regard to Western men, in my first year's experience 300 or 400 
Western men applied to me for work. The majority of them s lid that they were driven to the coast 
through the drought, and they wanted to go back as soou as there w as work in the West. With regard 
to the price, the company are offering this year to pay for canecutting from 3s. (id. to 5s. 6d. per ton, 
with 10 per cent, added, for men remaining to the end of the season, for crops of 10 tons and upwards. 

12021. By Mr. Nielaon: That is contract work? Yes. 

12022. Is that for trashed cane ? No. They trash as they go along. At Childers, for cane of 10 tons 
and upwards, they get 2s. 3d. to 4s. a ton. 

12023. Canecutting at Childei-s is much easier than here because the fields are twice as clean there ? I 
inn uot aware of the character of the work— I am only comparing the prices. 



(Ingham.) 

SATURDAY, 19 MAT, 1900 
Present : 

Mr. E. A. RANKING-, P.M. {Chairman) \ Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mn. C. F. NIELSON, M.L.A. 
KnsEsr AVir.FRED Crow, Eauaka Storekeeper and Labour Agent, examined : 

12024. By the Chairman: You reside in Halifax ? Yes. E.W. C 

12025. You are also an agent for labour vessels ? Y<-s. »^a_ 
1-026. You come a great deal in contact with kanakas ? I do nothing else. I am amongst them every in Mav, 
Hny. It is my business. 

12027. By Mr. Nielton: How many years hare you been connected with the islanders? About fifteen 
Years off and on. 1 have be»u five years in this district. 
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E.W.Crow. 12028. Are there many unemployed kanakas in this district now? I should put the number at from 

10 .\I,.v~1Wi« 12029. They are unemployed ? Yes ; and from what I can see tliere is no possible chance of their being 
employed. . 
12u3fl' By Mr. Paget : Why is there no possible i-haifce ? Because the land has been registered for white 
labour. Fully twn.thirds of this district is registered for the bonus, and it is therefore impossible for the 
kanakas to gn a job. , , , 

12081 By Mr. Niehon : Do the " boys" in general understand that they are liable to be deported after 
the 8 1st December? Yea ; they understand that 

12032. Have some of them been u rem]) luyed for any time? Some bare been unemployed for fire or 

six months. 

12033. What is the reason that they have not gone I ome? They have lost all Iheir money and there is 
no one to pay iheir passage-money. Then there is the irregularity in the running of the loats. The 
boats never give any advice as to when they are coming 

12034. By Mr. Paget : There was a boat at Lucinda Point just lately ? Yes; it was chartered by the 
Colonial Suear ReiiniuK Company. 

J2«35. By Mr. Niehon: Did she go away full ? No. We iid not know until the last moment that she 
wanted any "boys"; and, as the number wanted was not sufficient to delay the boat, she went away 
short. 

1203(5. How many was she short? Ten. 

12037. Are there many " boys" here who are agreeable to go home if facilities are provided lor them io 
do so? Yes. So far as I kuow, it is not a matter of deportation at all. It is a matter of will you let 
them go? 

12#J8. Are there many " boys*' destitute ? Yes; there are several that have no money. That is, they 
have no ready mouey. They might have some money in the bank, but they do not like drawing that until 
they are going; home. They will never toucli that money if they can help it. 

12039. Are th\ re .i number of "boys" ready to go? Yes ; but they are unable to get away. They sigu 
on for six or twelve months, and if there is not a ship ready when they finish their work they have to 
sign on again. Thf-n they lose heart and do suit wish to go at all. The system is a cruel one, and 
altogether unfair to the " boys." 

12010. By Mr. Paget: In what respect? 1 will give you an instance of what happened not long 
a»o. On the UJth February last there were a lot of. New Hebrides " boys" who had just come to 
Halifax. There were sixty of them, because I lined them up and counted them. They a*ked me if lhere 
was a boat rea i\ to take them back to the islands, and I said I did not know of any boat at that time. I 
asked tlunn if they had been to ?he inspector here, and they said that they had, but he could nott« II them. I 
suggested ihat lln-y should wire, and this is a copy of the wire they sent : " Sixty New Hebrides 'boys' 
here want to go horn* No more money for food When earliest will there be a ship to take us Reply 
p iid Dnro;irra." 

1:20)2. By the Chairman : What "was the reply ? The reply to that telegram came back as follows: — 
" lie your wire Better communicate with the inspector fireman." 1 thought he was sending souie 
instructions to the inspector, and perhaps some information, but no information came at all. So far as 
I could make out. the inspector here ref errcil them back to me, and thought J might know something; 
but I did not. That is just a fair sample of what goes on, and what has been going on here for years. 

12043. Who is the inspector here? Mr. Banbury or Mr. Troy ; but it is not their fault. I cannot get 
the information, ahhough I am willing to pay for it. 

12044. What was the ultimate fate of those " bnys "? There are six of them str-mded in Maryborough. 
Ten of them started to so down. Two lost their tickets in Townsville, and had to come back here again. 
The other eight got to Alaryborough, but the ship sailed without them. 

12045. What became of tho rest? There were four or five agreement "boys" who had their passages 
paid for them, but others had not the money, and the employers would not pay for them. That is the 
reason that so mnnv are stranded. 

12046. My Mr. Niehon : Did some go home ? I think four got home. 

12017 By the Chairman: What became of the rest of the sixty? A great number re-engaged, but a 
lot of them hung i( bout here and did not know when there was a ship. Some of them are unemployed at 
the present moment. 

12048. By Mr. Paget • You said some of the islanders could not go home because the employers would 
riot pay their passage money ? Ves. 

1201.). Were they three-year agreement islauders or re-engagement islanders ? I refer to the 
re.eugageme nt ones, although the employers refused to pay the passages of the agreemeut " bovs" until 
pressure was brought to bear to make them pay. 

12J52 By whom? By the Polynesian Department. They threatened to take action against the 
employers who refused to pay. 

12053. By Mr. Niehon ; Did you send tlmt wire yourself to the Pacific lslauders' Office in Brisbane ? 
Yes ; and 1 received the- answer from Mr. Brenan. 

12034. By Mr. htrjft : 1 would like this matter of the passage money settled up, because it is a verv 
serious charge to make ngainst a number of employers— You say the employers refused to pav the 
p.-isease* of the i p-cn«a<.:ement " boys" ? Yes. 

.1205-5 That is the ejects passage down the coast to the port of shipment? Yes; the " boys" hai to 
pay that themselve . 

120.5G. Do you know if the employer is responsible for this exlru passage money? I cannot say 
anything about that 1 am not a solictor or barrister, and I cannot answer that. That is a disputed 
matter at present AM I know is that they have not dune so. 
] 2057. Perl aps thry may not be liable? I cannot say anything about that. 

1-058. That is what I wish you to clenr up, as statements have been made which we must clear up if 
P'is>]hle r I cannot do that, because there is a case being tried at Maekay at the present time. It se.ms 
that the banisters and solicitors engaged in the i-uBe cannot arrive at a conclusion, and I do not see how 
J can 

1205a You said you were agent for labour vessels? Yes; for return islanders and re-tngagemen 
" boys ' generally for the plantations. 1 have done it for years up till last year. 
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12060. You are not anting as agent for any vessels on the berth? There is none on the berth. E.W.Crow. 

12061. But in the traded Yes. ^ 

12062. Could you not have communicated with the vessels? They were all at sea. We cannot get 19 May, 100G. 
mlormation about these vessels at all. It is not the fault of the officials here It is Mr. Brenau who 

should supply them with that information. These " boys" want to know when there is a vessel, but 
they cannot find out, and they have to re-enpage or else they become stranded. 

1306:*. By the Chairman ■ If the information they got showed tlmt they must maintain themselves uutil 
the vessel started thoy would not have re-cngaged? They would not. 

12064. By Mr.Niehon: It has been suggested that it some of the labour vessels started at the Northern 
ports to take return "boys." many of the "boys" now employed in the iN'orlh would return home? 
Yes 1 hat has been the fault all along ; the " boys " never can get home. If the boats would only come 
up the coast, it would not matter whether they started from the North or the South. 
1200-1 But they do come up here? They have only done it within the last vear or two. The head office 
la Hnsbane should uouW the local officers or agents generally three weeks or a mouth before the 
departure of the ship, »o that the "boys" could arrange their agreements accordingly. That has not 
been done, and ;l l«t of " boys " have lost heart and hav« stopped on Many of the " boys " do not want 
to go home at all because of that. 

1*2060. They will not go homo unless they have money to take with them ? No ; though one "boy" who 
went by the " Lady Norman" had only enough money to pay the extra passage money, and be took 
absolutely nothing with him. 

120S7. Have you ever been down in the islands ? No. 

120GS. Are there many ■'• boys " here who have their boxes fillc-d ready to go? Some have, but not many. 
Some have had their boxes filled for three or four years, but they have not been able to get home. They 
have either been under agreement or they have lost their money in the meantime and cannot pay 
the extra passage uioDey. 

12*69. You are aware that after the end of this year a large number of " boys" are liable to be sent home 
— Have you anything to suggest to facilitate their deportation? I would suggest that the three vessels 
now engaged in the trade should take as many home as they cm between now and the end of the year, 
and then let the Government charter four or five steamers, to cariy .300 or 600 each. The three vessels 
now in the trade can carry 450 among them, and that would enable you to ship 2,50* the first week in 
February. The Government agents could greatly facilitate the work of deportation by arranging, as far 
as possible, for a vessel to take " boys " to one or two island:? only. Then they would be able to get back 
in four weeks to take away the remainder. In that way they might all be deported in two months, 
because there will not be more than 6,000 to deport, if that number. 

12070. You know the "boys" are scattered over a large tract of country in Queensland— How would 
you collect them for shipment ? When the Federal Act comes into force any man who harbours an 
islander will be liable to a peualtv of £50. 

12071. By Mr. Paget : That is the penalty for employing biin ? F«r harbouring him. 

12072. Do you say that the word " harbouring" is used in the Act? I may be wrong. At (ill events, if 
a farmer keeps " boys " he should have to pay the extra pa-sage money, and the Government might all»w 
him a fair ration rate to maintain the " boys " until they are doported. 

12073. Instead of keeping them iu camps? That would be better than keeping them in camp!?. There 
are " boys" working illegally on the Tully and Murray Elvers iu the banana gardens, and in the Atherton 
Scrub, and a good many other places. 

12071. By Mr. Nielson: Do you think the present departmental staff would be sufficient to carry out 
your suggestions ? No. Tbey are uot thoroughly in sympathy with the work. 

12075. By the. Chairman: Of course that is only an opinion? It is not an opinion; I have learned it 
from experience. 1 have been threatened by a Government •ffieial with being locked up when I was only 
doing my duty to the ship. 

1207(5. By Mr. Pagtt : Will you look at section 9 of the Federal Act [handing Act to witness] ? I see 
1 was wrong; it does not say anything about harbouring. 

12077. By Mr. Nielson: Employers might not be willing to maintain the "boys," or it might not be 
convenient for tliem to board a lot of " boys "? I do not eee uhy they should not do it. They have the 
accommodation, and if they are allowed a fair ration rate, it could noL be inctnvenieut, aud a short Act 
of Parliament could be passed to get over the difficulty. 

12078. By the Chairman: That would mean fresh legislation ? Yes ; on that point. 
12070. Are most of the "boys" anxious to go hornp ? The majority of them are. I see that 
Mr. Caulfcild staled in Bondaberg that, if the Tanna "boys" were deported apainst their will, they 
would most likely kill all the white men on their island. My experience of Tanna "boys" is that they 
are the most homesick of all the " boys." They artmore clamorous to go home than any of the others. 
120S0. Ilavo any of the " boys " displayed a dread of going homo ? IN'o ; they simply laugh at the idea ; 
but there are a tew Malayta " boys " who, I have been told by other " boys," date not go home, as they 
are criminals in their own island ;" but there are »nly a few of such cases. 

120*11. If you sent 5t or 000 islanders down at once, do you not think there would be danger of a 
shortage of food ? Not in the least . Since 1 kave seen that statement made before the Commission I 
have nsked all the " boys" I have come in contact with, and they simply laugh at the idea. They Bay 
there is pleuty of food on the ishmds. 

120S2. By Mr. Paget : Do the islanders y.ru have spokeu to represent both the Solomon aud the New 
Hebrides groups ? Yes. When the statement was first made iu the Press it had special reference to 
the New Hebrides, and particularly with reference to Tanna. 

12083 By the Chairman: The evidence we have had on the subject has applied more particularly to the 
Solomons, aud especially to Malayta ? I am talking of what appeared in the Pre?s before that. 1 believe 
it originated from self-interested parties 

120S4. Who do you think is likely to Lave originated it? I would not say. , 
1208.5. I am not referring to individuals ; but what class would be interested m stopping the boys 
from going back to their islands ? There might be someone iu teres ted in extending the time tor 
deportation. . 
12086. By Mr. Paget : Whom do you think, them to be? I will ot say any more ou that point. 
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B. W. Crow. 12087. They might be the shipowners, you know, who might be desirous of extending the passages over a 
^"^^-^^N long time ? I do not know. 

19 Maj,l'.>06. 12088. By the Chairman : Is there anything else yon would liko to say ? I am not a planter, but I know 
something about cane planting- Three years avo there were >even ships—and there ha ve been as many 
as nine ships— engaged in the island trade. Roughly speaking, the ehips and stores would be worth 
£5,000; they have had sixteen men »n each s hip engaged aB agents in procuring labour, and about thirty 
sub-agents in Queensland. When the v wanted to secure black labour they had all those men and a large 
amount of capital engaged in getting it ; but, so far, I have not received a single application tor a white 
man since I camo here, although I am a labour agent J may be wrong, but [ think that very little 
endeavour has been made to secure white labour, although tho.y knew they were likely to be short. 
1 2089. By Mr. Paget : Do you refer to this district ? I mean nny district. 

L2090. By the Chairman: Recently they have been sending men down to New South Wales to get gangs 
of caneeuttors for their harvesting — Bid you not know that ? They might have done so. 

12091. 1 can tell you that they have done so ? A fen may have done that, but what they have done is 
nothing in comparison with what they have done in the past to secure black labour. 

12092. From your knowledge of the labour market, you tluuk there is enough white labour in Australia 
to supply the place of the kanakas ? Yes ; I do think so 

120S);i You do not think immigration will be necessary to supply the shortage? I do not know I 
Relieve in immigration, hut I do not think it will he really necessary for two or three years. If Australia 
goes in for a protective policy, and establishes manufactures, of course we shall want immigration, but 
under present conditions we do not want immigration fcr two or thre< j years. 

12094. You mean that a thorough attempt should be made lo get the labour in Australia before you go 
outside for it ? Yes. I believe if they make as great an endeavour to secure white labour as they did to 
secure black labour they will get it, and I believe with less money involved. 

12005. By Mr. Paget : Have you considered the matter of ti-ying to induce the white labourers to stay 
in the sugar districts when they do come here, in the way of settling ou small workers' homesteads H 
Yes, 1 believe it would be a good idea ; but po far as I know, thev have made no endeavour at all to keep 
people in this district. 

12096. But I am speaking of the idea of settling men on theae small homesteads ? I believe it would be 
a good idea. There is one other matter 1 woul! like to refer to. I do not think there should be any 
extension of time given for the employment of islanders, or that the time should be extended for 
deporting them, because it will only give the employers an opportunity to give lower wages. 

12097. By the CliMwman: How would you propose to .leal with the "boy.s" supposiug you had a lot of 
them collected at the various ports? Well, there are o'OO in this district, and you might get them away in 
one ship. 

12098. But in the districts where there are 1,200, what would you do with the 60* who were left ? Leave 
them on the farms where they are at present. They should be* allowed a ration allowance, but the Farmers 
should not be allowed to employ them, as that would lead to lower wages being paid to the white man. 

12099. Would you suggest any way of dealing with the " boys" who have spent all their money, and have 
nothing to take home with them — Would you be in favour of allowing " boys" like that to earn a lit lie 
money to enable them to buy a box to take home ? No; I would not be in favour of any exten>iun oi : 
tune at all. 

12100. Do you not think they would be very unwelcome at their islands withoul any boxes at all? That 
is their own fault, and I would not allow the legislation to interfere with them. 



William Harvey, Contractor, examined : 

W. Harvej. 12101. By the Chairman: On what subject do you want to give evidence ? As regards the employment 

*^-*"-\, of white labour. 
19 Mar,l906. 12102. What is the class of labour you employ at the present time? White labour. 
12103 At what occupation ? Cutting firewood. 

12104. What wages do you pay ? 1 pay the woodcutters 5s. per cord, and the draymen 7s. and 8s. per 
day. 

12105. Do you know what sort of wages a man can make at 5a. per cord ? If they are auy sort of men 
at, all they can make 7s. 6d. a day. 

12 LOG. By Mr. Paget : Do the men keep themselves at those wages ? Yes. 

12107. By the Chairman : Have you any difficulty in getting sufficient men at o». per cord ? it is very 
hard to get competent men. I have always had a, difficulty. 

12108. Can you get men to stick at the work at 5s. a cord ? Some of them. 

12109. ^ And you can get sul'licient drivers and draymen ar. the wages vou offer? No. S» mB of them 
work for' a few days and then they find that the work in too bird and tlioy leave it. 

12110. Do yoti think there is a scarcity of tint class of Inborn- here ? there is a scarcity of good 
men. There* are any amount of men knocking about, but tht-y will not work. Ten men are sufficient for 
my work, but 1 had thirty-six pass through my hand* altogether, and eventually two men carried it out. 

12 1 1 1 . By Mr. Paget : What quantity of wood did you cut ? ] ,000cords. 
12L12. You do not employ any coloured labour ? No. 

1211.3 .This is the first year that the Colonial gugar Refining Company have had all their wood cut by 
white labour? Eac-tly. ' J 

1211*. It is nn attempt to keep the white labour in the district? There should be plenty of men in 
high™, tut they will not work. I have had to get eleven men from Townsville to finish my work 
and I doubt very much now whether 1 shall finish i\ [ n time. 

121 15. By the Chmrman : Can you suggest any remedy for that difficulty ? No 
1211(5. Do you house your men ? They house themselves. 

12117 Do they have tents ? Ye Sj I have a grass humpy, and about nine or ten men camp there. Some 
have tents, and «o me have not, and those who have not got tents stop in the huinpv. 
12 1 > 8. Do they cook their own food? Yes. 

12LI«). By Mr. Paget : Do they provide a cook for themselves ? No; each man cooks for himsedf. 
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12120 By the Chairman : When a man works aU day, and has to «ook for himself when he sets home W. IWev. 
at night, it .8 not very attractive work ? I have done it for twenty-six years 

no! very 5e° ^ ^ ^ ^ they geUing m ° r<> P* rtic ^™ nowadays ? I admit it is i9iE£i90& 

1212 2 Can you suggest any remedy for the difficulty caused by the shortage in the number of men? I 
consider that so far us eanegr.wm? is concerned, unless the kanakas are retained, we shall not have 
ifficu-nt white labour to cultivate and eut the cane, and I am afraid that one-half of it will be left in 
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m**. juu uut ,nuiK mat is rather too much to expect? I know one farmer whe 
ton tor cutting and loading cane and laying the lines, for a 25 to 30 ton crop 

12125. How many hundred men da you think ought to be applying for that job ? T consider there ought 
to be a good manv, but there arc none. 5 
12120. Tour idea is that 100 men should apply for every job? Not at all ; but I consider that is a very 
iair price to otter. I know 1 could males good money at that. 

12127. How many acres ? There are three farms, and the crops are estimated at 4 000 tons 

12128. \V hat iMuleavurhas your friend made to get labour to cut it ? WheuT was making arrangements 
with the ' ..loiual Siiirar Refining Company, he wished to get it cut by day labour. If he does not -et 
while Labour be wu have to get coloured labour to do it, as there are plenty of Chinamen and other 
coloured labourers here. 

12129. That would probably suit him better? I do not know. 

12180. By Mr. Paget : »o you think 5s. a ton for cutting such a crop is a price at which you can make 
fair wages ? I do. 

12131. What wa £es could they make ? I have men working for me who average 3 tons a day. The 
Italians at Maeknade will average 3 tons a day, and any contractor who can make 9s. or 10s. a dav doe* 
very well, as that is a. fair wage. I consider when a man takes a contract he is entitled tohave that wage, 
as he works hard and he works long hours. 

12132. By Mr. Niehon: I suppose this particular case you refer to is pretty well an index to the 
conditions existing right throughout Queensland? There are other farmers who' give a similar price. 

12133. Can you meution anyone who is able to get any labour? I only know one farmer and I am 
informed that be got his cane cut for 4s. per ton untrashed, for cutting and loading and putting on the 
truck, and the farmer lent his horse. 

12134. By the Chairman : Is all the firewood cut by white labour ? This year it is, but it is the first year 
that it has been so 

12135. Assuming that the intention is to let them do the work in future, do you not think it will have the 
effect of bringing good axemen here when they know there is a certainty of getting that clans of work ? 1 
got some good axemeu and they refused to go into the cane gangs. 

12136. I was referring to axemen to supply your wants and not the cane gangs ? Yes ; you will get 
some good axemen to come here. 

Fhank Fraser, Cane Farmer and Contractor, examined : 

12137. By the Chairman : What are you? I am a cane farmer and other things. 

12138. How many acres have you got under cane ]ust now? About 130 acres. - 
12139 Is it registered ? Yes. 1S 

12140. Was it registered recently ? I have three small farms, one of which has been registered ever 
since the Act was passed. 

12141. Have you had any difficulty in getting Ihe white labour you required ? One year I had some 
difficulty. 

12142. Last year, for instance? No. It is a small farm very near to Ingham, and I have had no 
difficulty ; but I am in a better position than most of the farmers, because I have men employed at other 
work, and very often I put them on. 

12143. Is there sufficient labour in the district for the present year? There should be a sufficiency of 
men, but, unfortunately, a lot of them liave not been accustomed to the work. Wheu they start they 
want an extraordinary price, and the work is new to them, with the consequence that the employer expects 
more out of the men than they are able to do. 

12144. But will there be enough men, such as they art', for this year's requirements ? I do not think so. 
1'2145. You expect that the difficulty will be increased in t he future when the ka.nakas are gone ? I do 
not see what is to prevent a deficiency unless we have immigration. Of course, eventually the men who 
are here will become more accustomed to the work. 

12146. By Mr. Paget : And others will be attracted from elsewhere ? Yen. 
12147- Provided inducements can be given ? Yes. 

12148. Do you appear lo d-iv as the representative of any association? Yes. I appear as a 
representative of the Victoria Farmers' Association. 

12149. By the Chairman: I believe the Colonial Sugar Refining Company are caking steps to get white 
gangs for this year's cutting ? Yes ; but a good many of the farmers have already made arrangements 
for cut-ting with white labour. 

12150. You think this year is fairly safe ? It is safe on paper eo far. 

12151. What is the reason for men being unreliable ? Because the work is strange to most of tbem. 
12152' We have been told that men can get into the work in ten days or a fortnight if they want to ? 
It is all uonseuse. They can cut cane, but the question is whether they can do it fast enough to satisfy 
the employer. , _, , . 
12153. By 3fr. Paqet -. Or to make it profitable to those who have a contract ? There are three classes 
of men in a gang of fifteen or twenty men— men who are willing and able to ait cane, men who are able 
but not willing, and men who waut to get a fesv shillings to go to the " pub." The consequence is that 
the good men are worked to death in order to eut so many tons a day, and they are very often the first 
to throw up the job iu disgust. 

1215-4. By the Chairman : The men have it in their own hands by ta king only good men into the gangs i 
That is not so easily done, although it may come about iu time. 
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F. Fra«eT. 12155. Ae the men get to know each other they will form reliable gangs ? Yes ; they will pick their 
t~~ — x-*— s ow n mate*. r . . , . , 

19 3I»j, 190«. 12 156. A re you getting a better class of men than you got three or four years ago f I think the labourer 

is al'out the saine. The reason why so many men do not stick to the work is because tt is new to them, 

and it goes hard with them for a time. 

12L57. By Mr. Payet: That difficulty would cure itself if they would only stick to it ? But, if a man 
wants lus. or 12s. a ton and he is only earning 5s., his employer naturally wants more work than the man 
is able to do, and he wants to shunt hiin. 

12158. By the Chairman: What part of Europe do you think immigrants should be brought from ? I 
should say from Great Britain, if possible ; and I consider they should be under agreement before they 
leave there. One great cause of there being so inauy unemployed in the Commonwealth is the bad 
svstem of immigration — dumping down immigrants in the different centres. They should be engaged in 
the old country and have a place to go to, the, same as a kanaka had when he came to the country, or the 
same as cattle that may be brought into the country. 

l2b>9. Do you think wiat employers generally would be willing to engage men in Eugland through the 
Agout-Gem^al ? I think so. 

121(50. Without seeing them, just as they had to take their chance with kanakas? Yes; they 
p;issed the doctor and got some sort of certificate that they were all right. I would lake them, for one. 
121(51. Immigrants have to pass a doctor before they can leave the oh! country now ? Yes. 
12162. Is there anything else you would like to mention? I heard a witness say that 5s. a cord was 
sufficient pay for woodcutting. I do not think it is sufficient for white men. 

12 103. I lave you done that sort of work ? Yes ; a lot more than the witness who gave that evidence. 

12104. What do you consider a fair wa»e ? 1 do not think it should be less than 6s. 

12165. 'They pay a better price than that in the southern part of Queensland? They pay a better price 
anywhere, and it is worth more here. 

121G6. Is that one reason why they do not get a better class of men at it? Certainly. 

12167. By Mr. Paget : That 'is for the class of timber ? Yes. 

12168. Have you made arrangements for cutting this year's crop ? Yes. 

12109. You ;ire not depending on the gau^s being formed by the company ? Xo ; I made all my 
arra»gemente some months ago. Suggestions have been made to the Commission at various places with 
reference to what should be done with the men in the slack season. It has been suggested that they 
should be given small hoLHngs. I thiuk that is a very good idea, ;md I do not see anything to prevent it 
being done. The married men could be picked out and put on holdings, ;uid I consider the Government 
would be cafe enough in fiuding them sufficient money to make a start. 

12170. Under a system somewhat similar to that prevailing under the Special Agricultural Selections Act ? 
Yes. 1 do not inea.n that they should bo settled in co-opera'ive settlements, but putting families " ou 
their own." The State would be perfectly saFe in advancing them rations an 1 implements on loan, with 
someone to see that they were getting on all right. The umney would be returned, the people would 
become permanent settlers, and everyone who settled would be one more out of the rauks of tho 
unemployed. 

Leonahj Hauswell, Cane Fanner, examined : 
L. Hartn-ell. 12171. By the Chairman: What are you ? J am a cane farmer — Hartwell and Sons. 
^■"■^- A -"""^ 12172 1 Low long have you been in this district ? About fifteen months. 
19 May, 1906. 12173. Where did you come from? Townsville. 

12174. "Were you farming before? Yes, for about thirty. two years in Victoria, New South Wales, 
,-md Queensland. 

12175. Have you any cane growing this year? About LOO acres. 

12176. Is it registered for the bonus ? Yes. 

12177. You have some sons? Yes, five. 

12178 Do you have to employ any other labour? Yes. 

12179. What is your experience with regard to the quality of that labour? I have had no difficulty, and I 
have sufficient labour now engaged. I think it will be forthcoming in abundance if we only treat the men 
in a proper manner. 

12180. By Mr. Paget: Do you propose to cut your cane with wages men or by contract? By wages 
men. 

12181. By the Chairman: What do you mean by treating the men in a proper manner ? Sometimes it is 
hot here. If men gft up as soon as they can see an! work in the morning and in the evening in order to 
escape working in the middle of the day, I am satisfied so long as they ill the number of trucks that I 
want them to fill each day. If they are done by 1 o'clock they can do what they like afterwards. That 
has been my principle for a good many years. Sometimes in the morning the men cannot eat very mui.>h, 
and they have not always £ot the choicest things to eat, so, for the last fifteen years, 1 have given them a 
bit of lunch and a cup of tea about L0 o'clock. T make it a rule to give four meals a day. T have 
had no dilfieulty in the last thirty-three years in (aiding labour. I think, at the present moment, that we 
are not in any way slack in labour whatever. I believe, from what 1 can hear from a friend of mine, that 
when applications were called for thirty jobs in Brisbane §00 applied for them. Then there is a class of 
men— they are not worth calling men -who work for a fortnight and, if >ougive them their money, you 
will not »ee them again for ten days. And that is just at the time you want them. We do not require 
m P n like that. We require men who, when they sign on for six months, will carry out their contract. 1 
huve had a ureat deal of experience in that matter in connection with steepor contracts, as we h;ive a 
sawmill here also. I have b^en workingfor fifteen years for the Government. 1 ought to know a little 
bit about these things. I have been at work for a month sometimes, and then I pay my men right up 
and, out of fifty men, I may get five to turn up to work in the morning. 

12182. By Mr. Pnqet: For what reason? Because thoy like the public-house better than their work 
121 Ki. They are intemperate ? Yes. We wont a different class of men up here, because if we stop the 
trucks from ruuumg we are responsible. We must ki>ep the trucks tunuinji. 

1218-1.. If the ti ucks stop running ih P mill suffers ? Yt>s. We must have something definite. 
1 2 1 85. You have something definite in your own sous? Yes. We shall never be stuck while '*e have 
gnt five of ua ready to work. I can turu out nine men altogether, as the rest are as good as sous. They 
are not like me. J 
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B*«- t, re be "« ? t 1 not think that you will Bud another Vttl e group ],ke it in Australia. 

I I' V ^ have o.ie group hke it? I do not think vou can find an instance w 

a father sixty years of age has his five sons with him still. " m M y „ r 

1218S. By the Chairman-. How many do you engage in a year, on an average, •{ tha men who are * * ""' 
' wM t. i's. apart from intemperance, as good men are often intemperate ? J do not keep those sort .f 
men at till. 1 

12189. -Are there many such men a a people tell us that there are a great many knocking about the country 
,bo are wasters J It » just ,k e dealing with a fL c k of sheep If 1 were picking a flock of sheep I 
would put out the black ones and keep only the white one., and I treat men i a the name way I miUt 
say that in picking men 1 let them work for a fortnight or so, to aeoxvhat they can do, and if 'they do not 
suit me 1 just siiy, L1 \ mi had better go. J 

12190. Do .you find many cases like that ? No • because I have had more sense thnii to engage them. 
ISJini. By Mr. Paget , Have you planted an increased area this year? We are plautiug ()• acres more 
thin year. ° 
12102. By the Chairman : Do you think there is likely to be a shortage of labour in the district after the 
kanakas go ? No. 

12L93. Whero do you think the men will come from ? From Sydney and Melbourne. 
121 .94 Do you think they can work here in a climate like this ? Most decidedly. 

12195. By Mr Paget : Axe you here as the representative of any formers' association ? Yea ; the Stone 
River Farmers Association. 

Daniel Pearson, Cane Farmer, examined : 
12191'. By the Chairman : What is the area •£ your farm? I have 2.50 acres altogether I 
12197. How much under cane? This year I have ab.mt 100 acres. . 
1219S. Is it registered fr-r the bonus ? No; only 50 acres. {g 
12199. By Mr. Paget : Were those 50 acres registered prior to the? current year ? About half of it was. 
12200 By the Chairman : As regards white labour, what has been your fortune in that respect r So far 
as white lahour is concerne d, I have not had much experieuee in using it to cut cane, but 1 have had irtt- 
class ploughmen in *iy employ for many years. 

122(U. What about ordinary fit-Id work ?' I think it is possible that white' nieu may be obtained to do it. 
122ti2. Have you been able to get good men ? Y~es, so far. 

12203. You think the character of the worfc is such that it cau be performed by white labour in this 
climate ? Yes ; for a certain part of the year, but not for ihe uhole year. 1 think that towards the end 
of the season, niter the month of October, it is beyond white men's work. 1 think that very lew of them 
care to stick to it longer than October. 

12204. By Mr. Pagrt : From October until when ? Till the commencement of May. 
12205- You think the w«rk is suitable for white meu from May till October ? Yes, for harvesting 
purposes ; but the other work can be done by white men all the year round. 

L22#0 By (he Chairman : ("hipping, and t hat sort of work ? Yes, that can be done at any time ; but, 
the harvesting of e^'ie is a different matter. 

12207. You think there are two or three months in the year wheu the white men cannot work ? It will 
be discovered so. That is, of course, wheu the harvesting runs into the end of November or December. 
12^0^ You think there is likely to be a shortage of labour here next year in consequence of ihe kanakas 
being removed? I think that next year it will be felt most acutely, but this year, owing to the kanakas 
being here, it will not be so bad. 

12209. By -tUr. Paget : Do you appear here as the representative of any association ? Yes ; I am 
representing the Herbert River Farmers' League. 

12210. Your league ha* not considered the matter of trying to obtain labour from other parts of the 
State ? Not so far. 

12211. You made certain representations to the Federal Prime Mioister? Yes. 

12212. If nothing can be done in the direction you desire, do you not think it desirable for you as a body 
to try and do something towai-ds supplying yourselves with the extra labour that will be necessary after 
this vear? I think that is the position the league will take up. 

12213. You are not going lo let things slide ? We cannot afford to do it; our all is in it. I have been 
here for twenty-three yeairs, and have beeu canegrowing for fourteen years. I have suuk a great deal of 
money in it, a nd I hope to see the best labour available. If it is possible to work with white labour, I 
Bhall be delighted; but things are being rushed on too quickly. In my opinion, it is absolutely impossible 
to run it on white labour for the next year or two. It is nr>t only a question of cutting and harvesting 
the cane, but its proper cultivation is a big consideration With such poor farming ; as I have seen in the 
district lately, they stand no possible hope of getting crops, anil it will cost £5 or £6 an acre to keep the 
kind clean. Provided there is sufficient labour to carry out tho cane harvest iug, where are the crops 
coming from for next year? There is uo labour available for the cultivation of the growing crop*. 
12211. During the time this crop ia being harvested ? Yes. Crops are be ins; planted such as I have 
never seeu before in my experience on the Herbert Eiver. Som« of the farmers are simply throwing in 
the plants hy white labour. _, 
12215. By the Chairman: You cannot expect favourable results from that kind of cultivation ? lou 
cannot It means failure next year. Of course, the man who has not registered eutirely with white 
labour has something to fall back upon this year. He is getting his work done by kanakas; but a great 
number of those who have registered with white labour are neglecting to cultivate on account of the cost. 
1221G By Mr. Paget : Cultivation will be neglected to the fanners' loss? Absolutely. 
1221" By the Chairman : Do you think that if three or four years were allowed m which to get rid of 
the kanakas the trouble would be got over ? Undoubtedly, with the introduction of a class of white men 
who are capable of doing the work. A great number of the men now offenug in the .Northern districts 
are absolutely unreliable. They will uot stop more than two or three weeks. 

1221S If a start had been made in 1902 to provide against the departure of the kanakas, the ditnculty 
mr^ht have been ove-come by this time ? I think it might have been overcome to a great extent 
12219 By Mr Nidson : And if you get another tlwee or four years, there "ill be persons in the same 
noaition as they are in to-day ? L do not think so. Lo Jcing at the question from the point of view of 
the kanakas, to deport those who have been here from twelve to tweuty-five years is absolutely condemning 
them to death. 
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D. Pearson. 12220. By the Chairman : You think that " boys" who have been here a bug time should be allowed to 
remain? Yes. Those who have been in this country for twelve years and upwards should be allowed to 
19 May, 1906- re-engage, and practically do what a white man can do. 

12221. By Mr. Nielton : Give them exemption tickets? Yes. I do not object to sending back those 
who have been here for less than twelve years, because thev would bo recognised in their homes. 

12222. If a "boy" who had been here twenty years wanted to go home, we should keep him here ro save 
his life ? You would be sending him home to his death, hecause he would not live there three months. 

12223. But if he wishes to go? If he wishes to go home, send him by all moans. They will tell you 
very quickly if they wish to go home. 

12221. Jiy the Cltavrman : Do you know any thing about the islands ? No. I have two "boys" here 
to-day. One has been in the country for upwards of twenty-live years, and the other has been 
here since 1881. 

12225. You think it is «|uite possible to get white labour if you have time? I threw 100 acres out of 
cultivation last year. That is my way of looking at it for the next yfar or two unless there is more white 
labour of a better class. I am not condemning all of them, but many of the men who are floating around 
are very little use to anyone. With a better class of farming stock from the old country and Europe, 1' 
think it is possible to carry on with white labour. 

1222t). B>/ Mr. Paget i Are you prepared to give the new system a thorough trial, and without bias 
against white labour? I am. I was tbo first man in the district to pnt meu under agreement for cuiting 
and harvesliug cane. I am finding slides and horses, and paying them 7s. a ton, to ensure getting my 
crops off. I have 50 acres registered for white labour, an* I expect to cut about 1,20# tons. 

12227. By the Ohiirman : la that to put it on the tramway ? Yes That is to trash, strip, cut, and load. 

12228. Is it far to the tramway? In no case is it h.ilf a mile, and it is done on slides. It is a big price, 
but it is an experiment. I think I have a fairly good representative gang, ani [ want to give it a fair 
trial. 

12229. By Mr. Paget : ~Bo you think you will be able to carry on at the wages being paid to white men 
without the continuance of the present bonns? No ; there will not be any sugar grown in North 
Queensland without it. Many of the "boys" are very steady and saving. One "boy" in my 
employment came here in 1895, and he has over ;£70 to his credit in the Government Savings Bank. 
That shows what it is possible to do. I havealways paid the white men I hava employed in the past £60 
a year for wet and dry weather, although we sometimes lose nearly three or four months in the wet 
season. 

12280. By the Chairman: Jo you pay that only to ploughmen? Yes. 

12231 By Mr. Paget: Yon try to find them such work as you can in the wet weather? Yes, so long 
as they can get out ; but they do not lose a day. 

12232. Are there Many islanders settled on land in this district ? I think there are very few. 

12233. Are there any on the surrounding rivers? I think there are a few on the Tully and the Murray 
Rivers. 

12234 Are they mostly married men? There are very few married men amongst them. Tkere are one 
or two farming on their own account on Hippie Creek. 

Rcteben Noitirs, Firewood Contractor and Cane Farmer, examined: 
R. Nome. 12235. Bi/ the Chairman : Have you a firewood contract on jU:»t now? Yes, for 2,000 cords. 
12236. What are you getting ? 8s. 6d. yx=r cord. 
19 May 1906 1-237. How arc you cutting your firewood ? By white men. 

12238. What are you paying them ? Some by contract at 5s. 3d. per cord and some 25s. a week and 
found. 

12239. Where do you have to deliver ? At the main line. 

12240. Have you any trouble in getting men to take it at 5s. 3d. per cord? Yes, I have trouble in 
getting men. 

122 41. Have you any trouble in getting men at 25s. per week ? Yce. 

122'12. What is the average distance you have to haul from the stump? 2»- miles. 

12243. You are growing cane as well? Yes. 

12244. What irea have you ? I have 20 acres under cultivation. 

12245. Is it registered? Yes 

122it». By Mr. Paget : Have you cut any cane hitherto? Yes, for two seasons. 

12247. How did you harvest your cane ? With white labour. 

12248. Were you registcied (hiri ng the two years ? Yes. 

12249. ly wages or contract ? Wages; 30s. a week and found. 

12250. How did you manage to get your crop off? On slides. 

12251. Did you find the men suitable? We have a couple of men that we have had for the last three or 
four years. 

S5" w? y ° a lUa ' ea f"?£J 0U ? N "; I a 'n n«t increasing it T am finishing with it this year. 

12253. Why are \ou finishing ? My mate 1 8 taking it ou himself 

12254. You are selliug out? Yes. * 

12255 Whut is it you would like to say? There is one thing that I would like to say, and that is that 
we cannot get reliable labour tor harvesting or for woodcutting. We have some good meu and some 
bad. ° 

12256. That is so in every walk in life ? Yes. 

12257. By Mr. Nielson: You even get them amongst the parsone! 
cutting cane and firewood, and they make handy men. 

12258. Bi) Mr. Paget : You propose to carry on your busiuess of woodcutting? Yes 

122o». How do voupropose to do it, as you say there is not sufficient good'labour ? Either introduce 
it U migrants or pick out the good labour and keep them hf-re until more of their sort are in the district to 
carry on the labour. 

]%tm »• ' « Ch "t' ma l l : J I<Mr T 11 y ° U iDd " Ce tbcm t0 8t °P ? Find them ™ rk to keep them here. 
12201. By Mr. Paget: But where you have an industry which gives employment to an additional 
number ot men during six months in the ysar, how are you going to find work for all of them in 
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the off season ? \Ve would take over work f sucb a description, such as cutting firewood or grubbin. R- Norrk 

or putting mo e land under cultivation ° s ^ _, . m 

12-62. Tou think more work can be found for them? There is sufficient work to keep men in the ii> May, 1906. 
district. v 

12263. Have you been following up contracts for many years ? Yea ; for four years in this district. 

12264. Do you thank it would he t» the men's interests if they had homes to go to instead of wandering 
about the country . Yes, The biggest population of working men at the present time are those walking 
about the country. They only come to work for two or three days and then off they go. 

12260. Then you would favour a system of small homesteads for men who desire to work in tlie canefields 
when their labour is necessary or tailed for ? Yes. 

12266. By tlte Chairman : Anything m ore ? I have triea both black and white labour and I find there is 
trouble on both sides. You get good and bad together. If you are picking a number of white men you 
imglit get one out of every twenty that is any good. 

12267. Bj/ Mr. Paget : That is a small proportion? Yon wsuU find it so it you worked with then. 

12268. Perhaps 1 have had more experience with men tkan you ? That is quite likely. 

FiiEDEitrcK deny Hea.hd, Cane Tanner, residing at Halifax, examined : 

12270. By th,e Chairman ; What is the area of vour farm ? I have 160 acres of cultivation. F. J". Heard. 

12271. Do you appear as the representative of the Halifax Planters' Club? I do. ^^^^ 

12272. Is your cane registered for the bonus ? Half of it is. U MaT) 190G 

12273. Have you made any arrangement for cutting your cane next season ? I have. I propose to get it 
cut by white men on wages. 

12274. By JXr. Paget : Has your cauc been registered for very long? It lias been registered since the 
1st of January of this year. 

12275. You bave not had your eane cut by white labour hitherto ? I had 10 acres cut by white labour 
three years ago. 

12276. By the Chairman: What wages are you going to offer? 30s. a week and 5s. a week bonus. I 
shall have the cutting and loading done by means of slides and derricks, and loaded on to portable trams. 

12277. Have you got vour men engaged ? T bave. 

12278. Local men? Yes. 

12279. Has your club taken any steps towards the introduction of labour for the future? Not so far, 
because we have always had the kanaka to fall back on. They have only registered small areas. 

12280. You have done nothing as yet to meet the difficulty that will occur after the 31»t of December ? 
Not so far. 

12281. By Mr. Paget : Do you propose to discuss this question and see what can be done ? Certainly. 
We shall have to do that for our own interests. The man I have has three of the picked men of the river, 
the well-known Hood's gang, and I think it would be hard to find three men to equal them. 

12282. By the Chairman : You have no fear for the immediate future? Not this year. 

12283. Can you suggest any means by which labour can be introduced into this district next year ? 1 
think the Immigration Act should be amended to allow suitable agricultural labour to come iu. 

12284. By Mr. Nielsoa: What prevents that now? They have to pay their passage now. 

12285. By the Chairman: You mean free immigratiou, then ? YeB ; there should be free immigration. I 
do not mean to say there is such a shortage at present, because there are good and had of all classes, both 
in t he whites and the blacks. I have had men, plenty of them, who would work for a week or a fortnight, or 
perhaps a monrh, and then they would have some little grievance between myself and them. They 
would then get their cheques and clear out. A kanaka ganger lias also pointed out kanakas to me who are 
" wasters " so that there are good and bad of both sorts. When the kanakas go I think we Bhall find a 
big shortage in the labour for the next three or four years. From all accounts white men are prejudiced 
against coming to the North as it has sucb a bad name. 

122S6. How has it got a bad name? The heat and the climate generally, especially in November, 
December, and January. 

12287. Do you think that the presence in the North of kanaka labour lias had anything to do with 
debarring men from coming here, as they will not %vork alongside kanakas ? There is something in that. 

12288. And when the kanaka has gone he may view it more favourably ? I must admit that the white 
man has had no inducement to stop here iu the slack season After the harvest is over there is little or 
no work to do, but the general opinion is that there is a prejudice against coming to the North because of 
the climate. 

12289. ff they get a better idea of the climate, and know what it is, they will not be so averse to coming 
here ? If they come here, and give it a trial, they will be more inclined to stay. 

12290. How many years have you lived here ? Eighteen or nineteen years 

12291. You must know something about the climate by this time? YeB. 

12292. By Mr. Paget: In order to carry on vour industry successfully during the hot months, might it 
not be advisable to alter the hours of working for the white men, if they will agree to it? Yes ; if the 

lSiT Bytke Cfairman : That is tbe difficulty ? Yes, that is the difficulty. I think there will be a 
little difficulty in the nex -t three or four vears to get suitable men. If y ou go up town and pick a man he 
may stop a week or fortnight, and then he will draw hi< cheque and off he goes. On the other hand, a 
man You are at first frightened to employ will turn out the best man you could pick up anywhere. 
122S4. There is something of a lottery in it? It is a lottery unless you know your men. 1 know the 
men I have got to harvest my cane this season. 

12^95 By Mr Paget • Do you make use of the Government Labour Bureau here ? 1 cannot Bay 1 do. 
1^296 Do you not think it would be advisable for you to make more use of it ? I do not thiik so. 
12297.' They have not used it at all in the past ? Yes ; from what I Have read, the farmers in tins district 
have made use of it- ., , , . . v A ., ,. , 

12'>98 If the Government Labonr Bureau in centres like this were converted into a live institution, do 
you think it would be a benefit to both employers and employees ? It would certainly benefit them, but 
it depends on what hibour is sent by it. , 
12299. By Mr. Niclton : You have to risk the men you get from the islands, too f Yea. 
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T. J. Heard. 1230*. By Mr. Paget : If the bureau were made full use of, are not the employees likely to avail 
— N themselves of its assistance in order to approach the employers ? If the ka aakas are going to be 
K>MaT.19«6. deported, we shall have to fall back upon it, because we have to supply the mill with a certain number of 
trucks of cane per day. A mob of kanakas cannot get " on the booze," but white men can do as they 
please. All you look forward to is whether they will turn up in the morning. 

12301. The islanders caunot get "on the booze," because the law prohibits anyone supplying them with 
liquor? Yes. 

12302. They get liquor for all that ? But they cannot walk into a hotel and demand drink. 

Archer William Carr, Cane Parmer and Storekeeper, examined : 
A. W. Cair 12303. By the Chairman : What are you ? A cane farmer and storekeeper, residing at •akleigh, 2 miles 
^— from Halifax, near Maeknade mill. 

19 May, 1906. 12 3 04. On what subject do you wish to lie heard ? »n the subject of wh ite labour. Although I am not 
a member of the Sugar Workers' Union, I have been asked by them to give evidence. I have employed 
white labour since Auguvt, 1902, in cultivating and harvesting all the cane that I have grown. 
12305. What is the average area of the cane you have grown during those years ? About 70 acres. 
12306 Have you had any difficulty in getting good men ? Sometimes. There are good and bad ; but 
you can easily tell. 

12307. What proportion are good, and what proportion are bad ? "We do not employ the bad. You can 
easily tell a man's appearance. 

12308. How many men would you have to pick over to get a good man ? You might only employ one 
out of a dozen applicants for work. 

1230 1. Tou do u-)t mean that the other eleven are no good, but that you take the one who pleased your 
eye the best? A farmer can generally tell the right sort of man. We do not want firemen from steamers, 
and so on. 

12310. When yousaythat some are not suitable, you mean that they are not agricultural labourers? 
The other sort would only stop long enough to get money to have a " booze " and get on one of the boats. 

12311. Do yiLii expect any difficulty in getting labour after the kanaka is gone ? I have my own family 
to assist me, and will have no difficulty. Others may have difficulty. As far as this season "is concerned, 
there appears to be no immediate prospect of an? serious difficulty in getting the crop off. 

123 !2. By Mr. Paget: After this year? We will speak about this year first. After this year no doubt 
more suitable labour will be uecessary to be introduced into this part of Australia. 

12313. Where do you think they can be introduced from? For this season's crop the Colonial Sugar 
Hefinicg Company offer to introduce gangs from the southern rivers for all who have not already provided 
for hai vesting their crop. There is no doubt that a suitable class* of labour will gradually drift to the 
Northern districts when the men know that there is employment for the greater part of the year. They 
will gradually get a better class of labour here suitable for cultivation and the harvesting of cane, provided 
thr-y can get employment for the slack season as well as the harvesting season. 

12314. *o you think there is sufficient labour in the States to meet ,the deficiency after the end of this 
year ? It is doubtful whether there is. 

12315. The industry must be carried »d, s« wherewouldyouproposeto make up that deficiency ? When 
it was found there was a deficiency, by inti»dncing labourers from the agricultural countries in Europe. 

12316. B y the, Chairman : Would it not be rather late in the day to begin introducing that labour when 
the shortage was actually apparent ? It was said that the mills would all be closed by this time as there 
would not be enough white labour to cope with it. That was the song at the time, but it has proved to 
be quite the contrary. There has beeu any amouit of labour. Where it has come from we do not know, 
but there are many men here when there is employment. It is ample time enough — and I say this 
thoughtfully and confideutly— to introduce labour from other countries when it has been proved that 
there is not a sufficient supply of suitable labour in the country to do it. 

12517. My Mr. Piget: Yon think, then, that there is no danger of any of the cane crops being left uncut 
through ;any shortage of labour this year? I do not exactly say that. I say that this year's harvest is 
provided for. 

12.318. And after this year? After this year, if it is found that there is not sufficient labour in the 
country, it would then be time enough to iutroduce from other countries what men we were short of in 
Australia. There is a large advent of inen, both of farmers and labourers, from the southern States at 
the present time. AVhelher they will be able to cope with next year's crop it is impossible for anyone at 
present to say. 

12319. By the Chairman : Is there anything else you would like to speak about ? Yes, the financial 
aspect, and also the sugar bounty— that is, the cultivation from a financial aspect, comparing black labour 
with white. I quote my own case — and others who have employed white labour speak in the same way. 
With the assistance of the bonus the farmers have been able to employ white labour, and grow as much 
cane, and be as well off at the end of the seiwou as they were with the coloured lubour. 
12:320. By Mr. Paget : I presume you are of opinion that in order to allow the farmers to be in the same 
position the continuance of the bounty is necessary? Yes. That is a detail iu connection with the 
expense of producing the crop. 

12321. And a big detail when you are getting 5s. a ton ? Yes; I regard the rebate as a big detail. 
With regard to the trashing, it should rest with the farmers to trash or otherwise. It. will not be a 
compulsory clause in the agreement that the cane must be trashed, otherwise Is. per ton will be deducted 
from the farmer's proceeds. 

12322. You think that is a clear gain to the farmer ? Yes. White men do not like the job of trashing. 
With regard to the late-cut cane it would be much more profitable to trash it ou the knife, and it will 
smooth away one difficulty in connection with the employment of white labour m harresting. With 
reference to the rebate, my opinion is that it is necessary to have a further extension. 

12323 My the Chairman: There must be a continuance of the bonus? Yes, further than is already 
provided for. 

12324. For all 1 ime,you mean? No; for afurthcrperiod of years, lint I do not care to say for how many years. 

12325. Bu Mr. Paget : T-i there anything else y.ui would like to speak about? Well, the system of small 
gang* works far better with white labour than large gangs. I had a contract for a large portion of the 
rebate cane on the south side of the river last year, anil my experience was that laege gangs are unwieldy. 
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Edward Charts Braes, Cane Farmer, examined : 
12327. Bj, the Chairman : You appear as a representative of the Halifax Planters' Club? Yes E. C. Bigg*. 

1232S. inn are a cane former ? Yes. ' --^^v^— . 

12329. What is the area of your holding ? I have two farms. 'J he total area under cultivation is about 19 May, igw. 
350 acres. ' 
£330. I* any of it registered ? I registered 150 acres in January last; but I had to send down to get 
it reduced to 90 acres. I withdrew 100 acres because I could not get the necessary white labour I do 
not think it is possible to carry on with the white labour we have floating about at the present time The 
onlv means I can see ot getting an adequate supply is by immigration and the introduction of lads i* 
thfir teens, bo that they may get acclimatised to the work. 

1233 L . By Mr. Paqef : From where would you propose to introduce immigrants ? Troin European, 
countries Ken erally. 1 

12332. What wnges should be offered to lads in their teens? It would depend on their :ig*. 

12333. Say alad of sixteen years ? For 1he first year he would perhaps get from 12s. Gd. to 15s. a week 
and round. That is what t am paying lads on my farms now. 

12^34. Ciuld any number of lads that age bo ubsorbed here ? I think so. I would like to get hold of a 
dozen myself to teach them the methods of cane culture. 

12.135. L suppose you would want them under six or twelve months' agreements ? Under twelve months' 
agreements. Their wages could be raised after the first year a^ordh^ to the advance thpy made. 

12336. By Mr. Niehon: Would you use them for harvesting ? 1 Live never had any harvesting done 
by white labour. 

12337. But would you use these lads for harvesting ? Yes ; as long as wo are using slides. I do not 
know that they would be strong enough to do the cutting; but they would be very handy at loading the 
cane on to the slides. 

12338. By the Chairman; "Would the canegrowers be prepared to pay any portion of the expense of 
bringing lads here ? Yes. I sent to the bureau inTownsville, and managed to get three lads, and I paid 
their expenses np. 

12339. How did they turn out? Very well. You can teach them to do one-horse work and a little 
trashing, and eventually they cau take on ploughing and general work. They see the harvesting done 
the first year, and they know exactly how it is done. The introduction of a lot of such lads from the 
South would be a very good thing. 

12340. By Mr. Niehon. : You have it in your own hands ? One man cannot do it. We want the 
Government to give us some assistance. 

1:2341. You want the Government to do it for you ? No. We can pay our own way. 

12342. By the Chairman : Do you not think there is enough labour in Queensland without going outside? 

1 do not. In the event of there being enough for next year's harvesting, there will not be anything like 
sulicieni labour to do the cultivation work. 

1234 3. By Mr. Niehon ; Not in Australia ? I think not. 

12344. Have jou any reason for saying that. ? If 6,000 kanakas are deported, it will take (5 000 white 
men to replace them, and they must be acclimatised before they can carry on the woik. If there were 
4,000 kanakas engaged in the cutting and loading season, we would require at least 3,000 white men 
working constancy at the harvesting, and we should want about 2,000 to do the cultivation in the field. 
That is where I see the great difficulty. 

12345. Then you think it will take 3,000 white men to replace 4,000 kanakas ? Yes. I have been 
engaged in the industry for twenty-four years, and I have seen white labour tried on three different 
occasions. Messrs Neame Brothers tried it twenty-four years ago, and they tried it thirteen years ago, 
audit proved a failure both times. 

12346. By Mr. Paget: In order to grow cane successfully, you must cultivate the young sprouts during 
the crushing season? Yes; there is the cleaning of the young plant cane to attend to and the 
ratooning of the cane you cut. 

12347. By the Chairman: A young lad of sixteen might work a one-horse scuffler? Yes. 

Christian Rosendahl, Cane Farmer, examined : 
1234S. B i/ the Ch»irm«n : What are you ? A cane farmer. I appear as a member of the Halifax C. Rosendahl. 
Plaufers' Club. / — ^-^-^ 

12349. (fow long have you been here ? Pretty well all my life. 19 May,l906. 

12350. You heard Mr. Biggs give hiss evidence ? Yes. 

12351. Do you agree with or differ from him ? He has pretty well given my views on the matter. I 
have my ideas written out, if they will lie of auy use to you. 

12352. Will you read them to us? The white grower has the advantage during the crushing season as 
regards the net receipts, but during the off season the black grower has by far the cheapest labour, 
besides having them secured for next season's operations. A white gang, with portable line, will deliver 

2 tons of cane per day per man as an average for the senson iu a crop ranging from 10 to 40 tons ; but 
under the slide systein I expect the output to be increased to between 2 tons and 3 tons per day in the 
same crop of cane. If we receive a little more for our cane and the bounty, and present conditions 
continue to exist, with the introduction of the right class of immigrants, I have no fear for the future of 
the industry. But, on the other hand, if \\v have to depend on two-thirds of the present class ot labour, 
the coutinuauce of the present- drink traffic, and the possibility of strikes, all the protection in the 
world will not save the industry. Having had three vears' experience under white labour conditions, 1 
contemplate trying this season a different system of "harvesting than by straightout contract, as I have 
found a <rreat number of men prefer working for the farmer to entering mto a big gang, •ne reason 
among many givim is that the farmer knows the lay of his farm, and should be in the best position to work 
ereryihing to the best advantage. A second reason given is that the farmer ba* had the experience, and 
many a man in charge knows very little about the work. Invariably this will cause the gang to be a 
failure. The system Is to pay the men aOs. per week and found, with au additional bonus ot Is. per ton 
on every ton delivered during the season over 2 tons per day, but a reduction on anything under 2 tons 
per man per day. Everything in connection with the harvesting will be found by me, such as shd L s, 
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C. KuMadaliL horses, Ac. The men will only receive 22s. fid. per week if they knock off w#rfc •therwise than b 
>-*_a-^ eickness or through accident. The men themselves will control then-own number in this way: Supposin 
19 Mar 19U6 there is a " duffer" iu the gang, it will rest with two-thirds of the men whether they shall dismiss him 
If dismissed, he will receive 27s. Gd. or 25s. per week, if the gang has averaged 30s. during the cutting u 
to the time of the dismissal ; and 25s. or 22s. 6d if the K ang has averaged less than the HOs. per week 
But in dismissing a man, if another is required, he will have to be replaced by the men under the sain 
conditions as themselves. All accuinulatfd bonuses ko to the gang at the eud of the season. In m 
opinion the kanakas should not be forcibly ileportei, but let them leave when they wish to go and when 
opportunity arises. Tho few that will' be left shortly will not retard the progress of the "win 
Australia"" movement, but might be acceptable if the movement is not successful. 

12353. Do you agree with Mr. Biggs's idea about employing lads of sixteen years of age and upwards 
I think it is a very good idea 

12354. Do you think such lads wouli get employment here ? I think so. I would be prepared to employ 
several. 

12355. By Mr. Nielson : How long do you think lads of eighteen would stay ? That is another thmg. I 
have had street lads from Townsville and they were no use. B«ys who have been accustomed to 
agricultural work are nearly alwavs a success. 

12356. By the Chairman : Is there anythiog else? The first year I went in for white labour the 
conditions were got over with a little trouble, but anyhow tlie cane was cut. Tke second year we asked 
through the Press for ;«yone wishing to contract for cane. One of our own number took a coutract ant 
organised a gang which was a total failure through drink au,i not being used to the work. There were 
carpenters and all classes of tradesmen in the gang. When the gang broke up and we were done witl 
them we were threatened with fires and all the rest of it because we did not pay 25 per eent. which we 
had deducted from their wages. We decided to pay the men the 25 per cent, we had kept back, as we 
thought it would be to our benefit to do so because things might have gone to extremes. There were some 
really good men in the gang that broke up but they could not see their way to do two or three times more 
work than the others and draw the same money. 

12357. By Mr. Paget : It was sbare-and-share system as regards money, but not as regards work ? Tes 
Any amount of them told me to take it on myself, and they would be prepared to work for leas Wages, a 
they preferred that to the big-gang system, 

William Oesfox', Cane Farmer, examined : 
W. Ogston. 1235S. By the Chairman : What is the area of your farm ? About 135 acres. 

12359. All under cane ? No ; 80 acres under cane. 
19 May, 190u. 123(30. Is it registered ? Tes. 

12301. How long has it been registered? Siuce March, 1005. 

123(32. Now, what is your experience of white labour ? So far as I havo had white labour 1 have iac 
every satisfaction. 

12363. By Mr. Paget : Tou harvested with white labour last year ? No ; I did not. 
12361. By the Chairman : With regard to the cultivation has it gone on all right? Yes. 

12365. Do you have any difficulty in getting what labour you want ? None whatever. 

12366. Have you made arrangements for cutting ? Tes. 

123u7. What are the arrangements— day labour or coutract ? Contract. 

123(38. By the Colonial Sugar Kefining Compauy's gang ? IS' o ; a private contractor. 

12360- What price ? 4s. per ton for anything »ver 15 tons, and 4s. Gd, for crops under 15 tons. 

12370. By Mr. Paget : And the men find themselves ? The men find themselves. I find a horse to pull 
out. I find them in iirewood and water for their camp, and also with cooking utensils. 

12371. By the Ch'iinnitn : Have you any apprehension for the future after this year? Tes; I have. 
Tbat is when the trouble will come. 

12372. How do you propose to stop that trouble ? Stop selling whisky or start immigration. Either 
will do. 

12373. By Mr. Paget : That is the situation in a nutshell ? That is the main difficulty. 

12374. Do you belong to any association or union? No. 1 was asked by the Sugar Workers' Umon to 
appear here ax their representative. 

12375. By the Okniniian : Do y«u tbiuk there is enough labour iu the State if they stop selhug whisky ? 
There is enough labour if you can get them to come to die cnnefields. 

12376. Do you tin nk the wages offering now will act as a sullicient inducement to attract them from the 
southern coloniea? I do not think you would get some of them away from the towns if you offered 
them £5 a week. 

12377. By Mr. Paget : As you have been requested by the Su^ar Workers' Union to appear as a delegate 
for them to-day, did you discuss with the union a?iv question of settling writers on tke land? I have 
not discussed a system of tha t sort with anybody, but I think it would be a good thing for married men 
io have small areas of land of their owu, where they could spend their spare time in growing cabbages, or 
anything else. 

12378. Is there any such land in this district? I do not know of any laud that is available. 

Charges Lacasse, Cane Farmer, examined : 
0. Laeuze. 1.2370. By tJte Chairman : What are you ? I am a eauegrower and chairman of the Macknade Farmers' 
^^\_^— ^ Association. 

19 May, 1906. 12380. By Mr. Paget : Upon what subject do you wish to address the Commission ? On the labour 
principally; I have got 220 acres under cultivation. 
123H1. Is it registered for white labour ? Yes ; this year 

12382, It was not registered prior to this year ? No. Last year I did a good bit of planting with white 
labour. 1 really started my experience with white labour last year. 

12383. And how did you find it? 1 found that the work could be done just as well by white hibour as 
witli the kanaka, except for the price. It costs twice as much if not thrtv times as much to grow cane 
with white labour as it does with black ; but it can be grown just as well. The white man can do the 
work all right. 
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12384. By [he Chairman : You think t' e white man can do the work all right? Yes. It is not a matter G Laoaze. 

of nationality or colour. It is a matter of pouud.% shillings, and pencr. I have had a long experience r~ - ^ 

witli labour. I guided my exr.eriemre in Mauritius, where they grow sugar, and empToy different 19 Ma v, 1906. 

nationalities in the field, so I know that the kanaka is not the best labour after all. In ^ueeusland, 

however, the kanakas are sure. If the industry is highly protected, ami a svstem of white immigration 

introduced to take the place of the bhiek immigrants, thenth<> sugar industry" will go ahead as well as ever. 

We have a great deal of white labour in .Australia; but it is not the proper class of labour. If 

voluntary immig'r.iiits were introduced from Europe it would be bettor. Say a farmer wanted twenty 

men. he ought to he able to apply to some Government bureau to get those twenty men for him 

p385. By Mr. Paget: At whose expanse? All imrnigrati >n has been done 'at the expense of the 

Government. 

12386. You want free immigration ? Yes. I was told that yon could introduce immigrauts now at £5 
per head. 

12387. There is a system of nominated immigrants in existence at present which costs £-\ per head to 
bring men out, but they are supposed to be nominated by their own friends ? But under that system it 
takes such it loug time to get men out. If you want to get a man from Fiurope you have t« get his 
birth certificate out, and send it back again, and before you get the man it meaus uine or ten months. 
If you could go to the Government and sn.yyou wanted so mauy men from an agricultural country in 
Eurfpe it would save a lot of trouble, and it would d o what we wanted. The present labour we have 
got here are not agriculturists ; 75 per cent, of the men who come here are not agriculturists. They are 
only attracted by the big pric-es and the big bonus. 

123SS. By the Chairman : What w»ges do you think the indust>y can pay, or what wages can you offer 
immigrants when they come here ? It is a' matter of what we are going to get for our cane. The land 
at the preseut time is not giving the wages that we are paying. It is the siime thing as the bounties in 
Europe. That is the system we are working on now. 

12389. By Mr. Paget; ft has been put a stop to in Europe ? Yes ; and it will have to be put a stop to 
in Australia We are supposed to get 7s. Gd. bonus from Australia next year, but it is not coming from 
theland. It is coming from the pockets of the consumer. 

12390. By the Chairman : As lo:;gas the bonus lasts what wages can you pay for the ordinary labourer 
for work in the slack season ? I reckon £1 a week and found would be a fair wage for ordinary field 
labourers, and 2i5s. a week and found for canecutters. 

12:i91. Do you want to stop wet days out of that? You must. Our wet season lasts three months, so 
you t an see what it means tn keep a man in the ho ise and feed him all the time. Some men would like 
it to be always wet, then as they would be getting fed all the time and would not work at all. 

12392. If you have three months' wet season, a man only gets nine months' work iu a year? Yes ; 
kit there is no agricultural industry in the world that will give men work all through the year. 

12393. By Mr. Paget : Except milking cow s? You have to knock off milking cowe when the snow 
falls. 

12394.. Not in this country— there is uo snow here ? A man can get eight mouths' work in the year 
here, and it is a good enough inducement for men to get <. ight months' wtrk in the year. 

12395. By the Chairman : you think there is not enough floatiug labour in the southern colonies ? 
There is a lot of labour around the towns, especially Sydney and Melbourne, hut those men are uot 
agriculturists, and have never workrd any part of their lives in the field. They go in for some trade and 
are knocked off because they are no good, and they go cutting cane because they cannot get anything 
else to do. Those men are not much good to us. It is no use saying that the white man cannot do 
the work, because he ean do it better than the black man. White meu are more powerful and stronger 
than black men, who are bred on vegetables and ad sorts of fruits ; but we have not got the right class 
of men for the canefields. You cannot get the men here to change their lives at fifty years of age and 
g* from oue work to another. Get an agricultural labourer from Europe who has been working in the 
fields since he was sixteen years old aud bring him here* and 1 will put him agaiust five kanakas. The 
men we get are carpenters forry or forty-five years of age, meu who have lost their jobs at their own 
trade through drink. The wharf lumpers can do a hard day's work on the wharf right enough, but 
when iteomesto working eight monlhs in the canefields they cannot stand it. 1 will give you my experience. 
I indented tweuty white men for canecuttiug and divided them into two gangs. 1 picked out ten men 
first and asked them to sign the agreement. There is a clause iu the agreement that says, " You are 
allowed to fiuish the season if you start it. If you do not, I retain the 25 per cent of the wages." 
Thirty of them backed out because they would have to work eight m«nths. They wanted to come for a 
month or six weeks and make a cheque. It was with great difficulty that I could pick out seven men 
among the lot, although 1 am giving oue of the highest prices paid ou the Herbert River — 5s. 6d. a ton. 

12396. Witnesses have told us ths't .there is an opening for lads of from sixteeu to eighteen years of aa;e? 
Last year I had about fifteen of them, and there is only one left ; 1 got them from Townsville. They 
were brought up iu the streets, nnd none of them would settle down to work. If you gave them a horse 
to ride they were all right, but they did not, like steady work. 

12397. They are so uear Townsville that they can easily go home again ? They do not care for the work, 
acd it is no use keeping them against their will. If you had Inds from Europe, they would be happy— 
they could save money. 

12398. »o you think the canegrowers who waut labour from Europe would he Willing to pay as much 
towards the cost of introduciog that labour as they would have to pay if they nominated immigrants at 
£4 a head ? We were paying from £5 to £7 a head to get kanakas, and I would be only too glad to pay 
£b to get white men. Of course, we would hnve to get the men to work for us for two or three years. 

12399. But even for oue year? You would want two years. The first year they would be getting used 
to the work and the climate, and the second year they would be tit for full employment. 
12100. By Mr Paget : You would give them an increase in itages the second year ? > es. Men from 
Europe would have to arrive hv .luuc for the harvesting. To the end of the year would only be seven 
months, and then we should hiive the right to their labour for the whole of the next year, otherwise they 
would be uo good to us. We should have two crops from them 

12401. By the Chairman : The canegrowers would have to give them the uurient late of wages ? 
Certainly. My iuteutiou was to do this for next year if I could, but it is a matter of time. I think we 
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C. Lacaze. have between 500 and 600 kanakas employed in the district. If they are taken a.way after this year we 

/-^- A \ shall be short next vear. White men ran do the work. The ^uestiou is whether we can ray the wagps 

19 May, 1906- unless sugar is highly protected. Of course, thcro is always the contingency whether the Colonial Sugar 

Refining Company will treat the farmers fairly. We have been fairly treated so far, but we do not know 

what the new agreement is going to be. 

12-102. By Mr. Nielson: .Are you aware that you can make agreements with agricultural labourers in 
Europe at the present time— You have to satisfy the Federal Minister that you cannot obtain the 
necessary labour, and if you satisfy him as to the wages and terms of agreement, you can get a 
permit from him ? I was not aware of that. I would like to get men from Europe without agreements, 
hecause the best agreement you can have is to pay them the wages men are getting here. If we can get 
labour we can depend upon, it will pay us to give good wages. I have bind to pnss 100 men through 
my books to keep thirty for iny two farms. Men work f >r three or four weeks, and then off they go. 
12103. By Mr. Payet: Is that not because the v have been used to roaming about for years ? Their 
ambition does not go any further than the public-hou*e. They get a cheque, and off they go. There are 
two ploughmen going to leave my place, I pay them 27s. 6d. a week ; £5 10s. is coining to one, and £5 
to the other ; and I am satisfied with tliein. I am sure that they will be hack in a fortnight, but during 
the time they are away, what am I to do ? The work cannot staud still. 

William Gollogly, Cane Farmer, examined : 
W. Gollogly. 12404. By Mr. Pnyet What are you ? A cane farmer. 

r — 12405. Are you appearing as the representative of any association? I was appointed by the Sugar 
19 May, 1900. Workers' Union. 

12406. What is the area of your farm ? 70 acres. 

12407. Is the whole of it under cane ? Part of it is under cane, but I Keep it all nnder cultivation. 
12403. How much is under cane,? About 40 acres ? 

12409. Is the whole of your area registered ? Yes. 

12410. For how long a period has it been registered ? For three years. 

12411. What has been your experience of white labour during the past three years ? I have had no 
difficulty in harvesting my crop. 1 let it by contract. 

12412. At what price ? 5s. and 6s. a ton, according to the weight per acre, and find themselves. 

12413. »id lhat include trashing ? Yes. 

12414. Bid the men wi>rk on the en-operative principle? One man took the contract and found the men, 
and the gang divided the ;<poil amongst themselves. 

12415. iid the men who started the work go right through the season ? Most of them did ; I think two 
knocked off. 

12116 "Were they satisfied with their earnings? Yes. I never heard anybody growl. 

12417. How did you manage about labour for your ordinary cultivation ? My family and I pretty well 
did that ourselves. 

12418. 3o yon thiuk there will be sufficient labour this year, in view of the larger area that is now 
registered ? I think there will be sufficient for this season, but I do not know nbout nest year. So many 
kanakas will be leaving the district that there may not be enough white men. 

12119. Bo you not think you will get enough men from the South ? 1 think we can get them from 
there. 

12420. Fou do not think there is sufficient floating labour here to fill the places of the kanakas ? I do 
not think there is. 

12121. 5 low can the deficiency be made up ? Immigration from Europe would be about the best means. 
12422. At whose expense should agricultural immigrants be introduced? At the expense of the 
Govemmrnt. 

12428. Suppose it was found that there was a sufficiency of labour in this State and the other States, but 
the men had not the money to come up here, would the employers be in favour of paying the coastal 
passage money ? I should think so. 

32124. That is if the men came up under agreement? Yes; if they came up under a twelve months' or 
tuo \ ears' agreement. 

12425. »o you uot think it would assist the canegrowers generally if they offered to pay part of the 
passages from Europe ? Yes. 

1242(5. Some question has arisen respecting the pay for wet time during the cultivation ? I do uot 
employ any white men except in the crushing season. 

Tei.i.t Veli.y Mi, a Native of Malayta, examined : 
Tellr 12427. By Mr. Payet: How much you stop Tonga here ? Five years. 
Veil,? \H. 12428. What name you want to talk ? Me want t« go home, but I got no money. 
f~^f<-^~ s 12129. Why yon no got money? Money finished 'longa tucker. 
19 May, 190G. 12430. You got little money in the bank \' No. 

1243L How long you been walking about ? Me walk about fire months now. 

12432. How much wagt-s you get when your agreement finished? 13s. 

12433. iUi\v iiniL-h money vou catch 'em altogether? Me catch 'em £16 altogether. 

12434. Yon want to go Inline? No. 

12435. l)id you tell " Government" you wanted to go home ? No. Me have no money for boxes, and 
don't want to go home with nothing. Suppose you buy box for me, I «o. 

l:!430. By Mr. Nielson: How many Malayta " bi.ys" "stop here? Plenty stop here. 
l:iW7. You altogether got no money ? No got 'em money. 

12438. You siivee ship been here two or three weeks ago? Oh, yes ! 

12439, You no want to go then ? It cost £2 10s. to go that time, and me got no money. 

12140. How many " boys " stop longa Queensland who come from same " passage " a 8 you ? Plenty 
fellow come from my passage. 

12111. Suppose all you Malayta " boys" go home, plenty ki-kiy our country ? Yes; plenty tucker longa 
my country. 

12442. By Mr. Payet : Can you buy tucker in your country ? Yes ; plenty tucker in my country. 
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Sionalea, a Native of Malayta Island, examined : 
12443. J?y Mr. Paget ■. ilow long have you been here ? Thirteen years. Suonal 
1244 t - }\ bat uame - 7oU " ant t0 talk ? 1 want to know ""hen we can go home. 

12445. If you w ant to go home you can go home— Did you tell Mr. Troy you wanted to go home ? No. 19 MaT 
12416. One fellow echooner stopped here two or three weeks ago, why you not go then ? I did not have 
any money. 

12447. Tor what ? To buy 'era passage and take something home- 
1241K. Tou no got work ? No. You stop me from netting work. 

12449. By Mr. Niehon: What name "passage"? Qui. 

12450. Plenty " boy" atop lon^a Qui ? Plenty. 

12451. Suppose all "boys" ionna Qui go home one fellow ship, you think plenty "ki-ki" there? 
Any amount. 

12 452 Plenty garden stop longa Qui ? Plenty. 

12453. Bjf Mr. Pufjfit : Ton man lon»a saltwater, or man longa bush ? Man longa saltwater. 

12454. By Mr. Niehon: Plenty man bush atop longa Qui too ? Too many. 

12455. Plenty " ki-ki " stop longa bush too ? Plenty. 

12456. Suppose you go home Qui, you get plenty " ki.ki " ? Suppose I go home, 1 get sort tucker I 
like. 

12457. Suppose ship come here, plenty "boy" go home? Plenty " boy" go home. 

12458. How long you been w;ilk about? About six months. 
1245!). How much inonev you get when agreement finish ? £14. 
124GO. Tou been spend fiim altogether longa tucker ? Tes. 

12461. Money finished now ? Tea. 

12462. Do you know Fiu? Yea. 

12463. You bet'ti there? Tes. 

12461. AVhat sort of ground at Fiu ? Sandy ground. 
12165. Good ground longa garden ? Good ground. 

12466. Plenty swamp ? Plenty. 

12467. Tou know swamp ? Not much. 

12468. Plenty water longa Fiu ? Big river. 

12469. Plenty fever longa Fiu ? Little bit. 

12470. You ssivee missionary stop Fiu now ? Yes. 

12471. You know Mr. Caulfeild ? Yes, Maru. 

12472. You missionary " boy " ? Yes 

124.7:3. fit/ ihc Chairman : You belong Miss Young's mission ? Tes. 
12474. What for von no go home ? 1 got no money for passage, 

12175. By Mr. Niehon: What for you no go homewhen you got £14 ? I want to stop little bit 

12476. Suppose Mala yta " boy" go home, he get plenty " ki-ki*' ? Oh, plenty 1 No trouble about tucker 
— any amount tucker. 

12477. Suppose ship go to Lucinda, you think plenty "boy" want to go home? Plenty "boy" got work. 

12478. Walk-about " boy" go home ? He got no money now. Suppose season finish, ho want go home. 

12479. Suppose you get passage, you go ? Tes. 

12480. No box, you never mind ? No. 



Francis Alexander Rankin, Cane Farmer, examined : 

12481. Bit Mr. Paqr.t : What is the area of your holding? 385 acres. F. A. E« 

12482. How much have you under cultivation ? 120 acre?. / — — a_ 

12483. Are you registered for white labour ? No ; not an acre. 19 atay, 

12484. Then yo i cannot give us any information oq the matter of growing cane with white labour ? No ; 
not by figures. 

12485. Can you inform the Commission whether there is an v land available in this district which would 
be suitable for cutting up into small blocks and settliug working men on them ? There are some blocks 
of land. Do you want a description of them? 

12486. Ta it land that is within a reasonable distance of the mills? I do not think so; not that I 
know of. 

12487. Well, you have evidently some oliier lands in vour mind ? There are 1,000 acres on Elma Grove, 
the freehold property of Mr. J. T. Abbott. In thai 1,000 acres there are not 5 acres that are not fit for 
sug:u--growiug. It is rich soil. 

12488. Is Mr. Abbott prepared to cut it up into small blocks ? Tes ; if h« thinks be can get delivery ot 
the can*. 

12489. At a reasonable price ? Yes ; if the grower can g^t the cane to I he mil. 

121D0. The idea is to seitle men on small arras so that they can settle down and make homes for them- 
selves, and that their labour may be available during the ci ashing season, and they can work on their 
farms in the off season ? On the oilier *ide of t he {Stone River. 7 mill* from here, t here is a large block 
of count™, which has been under offer to the Government, I believe, for HX an f,cre. 
12191. There is land offering in the district at a reasonable price ? Y>s; there is plenty. 11 the 
Government want land to settle men on in small blocks, there is pi, my of it here. 

12402. One of the obiects of the Commission is to try to ascertain whether suitable labour can t>e obtained 
to take the place of the kanakas who are supposed to be removed from the industry at the end ot this year- 
Have tou any knowledge of the labour in tin* colony? 1 have a good deal of knowledge about the labour 
conditions. When I beard that tbe kanakas had to go, I thought it was a shame we should be disturbed 
after we had taken upland and made homes for our wives and families, and before they gave us a 
guarantee that they « onld prov ide ns with reliable labour. The Kanaka, is reliable enough, and if he were 
allowed to stop there would be none of this trouble. So far as the quesiion of reliable labour is concerned, 
I think every man should .peak the Iruth straight out in a case hke this. If a man .s addicted to drink 
or he likes to have a drink, he should say so. 1 know mys.lt I often leave home and say I will not take 
a drink, and I come back— well, not exactly tight, but I have broken my word. 
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F. A. Rankin. 12193. The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak ? Every man should tell the truth, and if he takes a 
^-»^>-^— N drink he should say so. . 
10 Miiv, I'.Mifl 12494. ITave y«t given the question of the deportation of the kanaka any consideration, as you know tho 
Federal legislation say* the ishnders may not work any longer m the sugar industry after tins year, and 
may be deported? 1" have not engaged any lahour lately ; but I have spoken to the "boys," and they say, 
" Me no want to go home." 

12195 You have not given much coiiMidf-ration to it? I w»uld sooner hnve white people myself. In 
the last two years we hnve had a lot of trouble with the kanakas, and [ shall be glad when they are gone. 
I do not want to keep them, and 1 do uot know auybody who does, although, if we did not stick up for 
our rights now and then, we should all be bunkrupt now We are nearly that now. I have got great 
faith in the future if wp are ;illowed to set labour. 

1.2406. Ton mean suitable agricultural labour? Yes. We find there are a lot of men going out of the 
industry, and we want to be in a position to know where to go to fill the pla es of those men. I do 
not think there would be any anxiety on the part of any of the farmers if we could do that. That is all 

«e want. 

12497. Prohabl v co-operation will help you in that respect ? I hope so. 

]?dwa nv Waller, Cane Farmer, examined : 
R. Wnller. 12498. By Mr. Paget : What is the area of your farm ? I have two farms. One is 108 acres, and the 
/"■^*- ^*~~s other 160 acres. 

19 May, 19»6. 12499. What is the area under cultivation? About 70 or f>0 acres of cane under cultivation. 

12500. Is any of it registered for white labour ? Part of it. I may say I have had thirty-five years' 
experience up here. 

1 2501. Have you any experience of cutting cane with white labour? I registered for white labour in 
1903 and 1904, and I must say I was very unlucky with white labour. It turued out to be bad. 

12."i02. Would you kindly tell us the reason for that ? They were adiicted to drink. 

12503. Were you unable to get your cane harvested owing to that reason ? That was the reason. 

12504. And you had to resort to coloured labour? No; not altogether. I engaged a gang of men but 
they broko their agreement by getting drunk nnd becoming disorganised. That was in 1903. It ended 
in their giving up the work entirely. I was then thrown on my beam ends and did not know what to do. 
This was in November. I heard of a gang of men who had just finished at Halifax and I succeeded in 
getting them to cut my cane. 

12505. How did you get on in 1904? I did worse. I engaged a g:»ng of men who did the same thing 
again. They were all drunken men or m«n addicted to drink. They broke their agreement entirely, and 
1 had to make up another gaug. They did part of it, but I lost considerably by them. 

12506. But you managed to scramble through ? Yes ; at a loss 

12507. What arrangements have you made for taking off yonr crop during the current year:' I have 
registered the same farm again, and I have engaged a gang to harvest the cane at a very high price — 
7s. lid. per ton to trash, cut, load, and draw out, and I find the horses. 

1250S. You hope that the work will be more satisfactorily carried out this year ? Yes. 

12509. AVbat about the outlook after this year? We are at a loss to know how we shall get on in 

regard to labour if the kanakas are deported. 

12;510. Are vou a member of any farmers' association? Yes; of the Macknade Farmers' Association, 
and of the Herbert River Farmers' League. 

12511. Do you represeut either of those associations to-day ? I am here as a representative of the 
Herbert River Farmers' League. The kanaka ha s been our mainstay ever since I have been on the river — 
and I am one of the oldest sugar-planters here. 

12512. Has your league taken any steps to try and secure labour for the future ? Yes ; we have sent a 
petition clown to the Federal Prime Minister. 

12513. By Mr. Niehon: You have asked somebody else to do it for you — Have you taken any steps to 
secure labour youtselves ? Yes ; by writing down to the Prime Minister 

12514 But do you not know the differeuce between asking another man to do a thing for you and trying 
to do it yourself — lias your league mado any endeavour to procure labour besides asking the Government 
to get it for you ? Not directly. 

12515. By the Chairman- Perhaps you have depended on the Colonial Sugar Kenning Company to provide 
labour for you ? The Colonial Sugar Refining Company have undertaken to engage gangs, 

12516. By Mr. Niehon: Why have you had to make a contract at 7s. l>-d. a ton when we have evidence 
that other people are getting it done as low as 4a. ? Last year the cane was not cut. It is stand.over 
cane and is very dirty, and it is more expensive to cut ou that account. 

12517. By the Chairman : Is there any other subject on which you would like to speak ? The labour 
queatiou is the principal thing. We are very 'desirous that the Government should assist us with 
immigration. 

125 18. You do not think there is sufficient labour in the State ? Up to last year we could not depend 
on it. 

12519. By Mr. Niehon: Are you of opinion that in the whole of Australia there are no reliable men to 
be got ? I do not say anything of the sort. I only say that, so far as our experience goes, we have not 
got reliable labour. 

12520. You have farmers' associations throughout the district, with a central league— Would it cost you 
very much if you all combined to find out what labour is obtainable in Australia? We have found out 
that labour is available, but we do not know thut it will suit us. The lahour down South may suit the 
South, but it may not suit the tropical xVorth. 

12521 »o you think that the men the Colonial Sugar Refining Company are bringing from the South 
will be of any use to you? 1 think so, because they are likely to be accustomed to the work. 

12522. Could not the farmers' associations combine to bring more men from the South ? It ia ve r y 
doubtful. 3 

12523. You have made no attempt to find out ? Yes ; we have. We got men up last year and the year 
before. I have telegraphed to the South for men. 

12524. With what result ? With no result at all. When I wanted a dozen, I got one man. 
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1252.5. Did you notice in the papers that the Mo-^iaa mill sent a man South to engage labour, aud that E. Waller, 
he managed to engage 130 ? I saw a statement to that effect. , — ^\-— N 
12.5 2G. What particular service do the farmers' association* render to the farmers if they merely instruct 19 ilay,19«3. 
then- secretaries to write a letter to the Federal frime Minister, asking him to do the active part of the 
work i Ibey do a lot of work iu connection with sugar agriculture. 

12527. If you are really of opinion that you have not got sullieient labour, do yon not think the m-ain 
service your associations could render would be to organise the labour for you ? It misht be some help 
to dr. ° 



John Wim-tam Walker, Manager of Iiipple Creek Plantation, examined : 
lSf528. B a the Chairman: Tou are manager of Jiipple Creek Plantation ? Yes. J.W.Walker. 
! 2529. Vou have had some years' experience here ? I have been here for some years. r — — — ^ 

12530. Up to the present time you have worked with coloured labour ? Mainly. I have had a little 19 May 190 c 
experience of white In bour, but very little. 

12531. What have you to say about the class of white labour that yon have employed ? It has been 
t»st unreliable. 

12532. Iti what direction ? Through intemperance. 

12.533. If they had only been temperate, would they have answered j our purpose 9 The men can work 
when they like ; they are fair average workers on the wh«le, but you cannot depend on them. 

12534. By Mr. Paget: Do you work Ripple Creek mill with white labour? No; mised. We have 
registered a large; area for the bonus this year 

12535. By the Chmvrman: Tou are uaitig wbite labour for it ? Yes. I have let a contract to trash, 
strip, and deliver. The cane was grown by coloured labour. 

125:i(>. What are you paying for trashing ? 6s. per ton for the cane delivered on the main line. Before 
I engaged this gaiig I tried to let contracts for trashing to many of the men who were looking for work. 
I intended to work it in smaller areas — 200 or 30»tons to two or three men— but 1 could not get them to 
take it. 5 

12537. Was that partly because they had not sufficient experience ? I think they could not trust one 
another. One man would be willing to take a small area to do by himself, but you cannot run a place by 
letting one man take 5 acres I then got a gang to take the lot. Prior to getting this gaug, 1 wanted 
twelve men to do a little weeding and trashiug. I left word at a hotel iu Ingham to send themeu out, and 
three men came out. 

12538. By Mr. Paget ■. What wages were you paying them ? 20s. a week aud found. One man only 
stopped half an hour. I met him coming back aud asked htm what was the mEitter, and he said, " I am 
not g«i tig to Jo that work for 3s. Id. a day " — it was weeding. 1 said, "Is it hard?" lie said, "No; 
there is notlnug in it. I am not going t» do it, and I won't recommend any other man to do it. It is 
only a nigger's job." He was ^uite cheerful over it. He was a young miner from the Towers. The 
other two went on weeding, and I had them for a mouth. A day or two afterwards 
nine more men came from Ingham, and I put them on at chipping. They worked for three 
days, and during diat time I said nothing to thtm. After the third day, in the morning, 
at turn out time, two of them came to me and said, ■' We want to go away, sir." I said, 
"What for?" They said, "It is too wet." That was from the dew — it was not raining. 
The cane was rather wet. They said it was too wet. I said, " I was just going to speak to you men about 
the work you have done. Have you any idea what you have done in three days ? You have done 2i 
acres. That should have been done by four men, and there ai"e twenty-seven of you here." The ganger 

then said, " I have doue more work than any two d n kanakas." I said, " You might have worked 

hard, but the amount of work you have doue is too little." Another man said, "If you areuot satisfied, 
give us our mon^y." They threw down their hoes, aud off they went. Now, that happened only last 
month. I have had no more white men since. I asked these mem if they would take a contract at 
weeding, as I did not want to put them on day work. But none of them would take the contract. I 
said, " You are frightened you will do too much on contract." Aud they said, " Yes." Now, there is 
an instance in which twenty-seven men did 2\ acres in three days— what four men ought to have done — aud 
they threw it up because there was too much dew on the cane in the niorniug. On another occasion, 
three men came. Oue worked an hour and left ; the other two worked a mouth, and then went to the 
hotel and got tight. They then cameback, and got what money was due to them, and cleared out without 
asking to be put on again. Our tenants have also had a lot of trouble with white labour, '['hey broke 
up one gang, and organised again ; and there was no end of trouble, all through drink. 

12539. By /he Chairman -. The men are right enough if they tuly keep sober ? The majority are. It is 
no use us sending down South for white labour now. If we write down aud ask an a«ent if he can supply 
us with fifty or 1*0 men ueit year, ho win say " Yes ;" but how do we know that we can get them next 
year ? We have employed coloured labour to carry on so far, aud they will be here this year, 

12540. Can you suggest any means by which th« men can be induced to keep sober, aod therefore be 
more valuable to themselves? Yes. Let the labour unions ureauji a little thrift and temperance to the 
men. But instead of doing that they teach them to drink. There is no such thing as thrift and 
intemperance, as the two will never go together. 

12541. Wliat do you think about settling men permanently on small holdings? It would be a good id ea 
if you eouid get them to settle. 

12542. Would there be any difficulty in getting tliem to settle ? Yes. If a man uauts to settle on a 
piece of around, he is going to find the means of getting there himself. 

12.513. By Mr. Paget : But suppose these men iave no means? The man nho wants to settle on the 
land is thrifty, and 'always has a little. It is a good thing to settle men on small areas, but who is going 
to find tbo money ? 

1234*. Could they not find it themselves? If they want to go on the laud, aud they ciiai find the mouey 
themselves, they will settle on the laud without asking anybody. 

19545. By the Chairman : Do you kuow auy lau d that will be suitable for them to settle ou ? There is a 
certain amount of laud available iu the district if a person wants to buy it. A man can always get laud 
if he wants it. 
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"W. "Walker. 12 5 46. Would it not be au advantage to offer this laud on lone; terms to encourage men to settle on it ? 
^-A- — \ Thi* man who comes up North does not want a small area. lie must have a large area. He wants a 
May,19*G. large siren so that he can make inoaey out of it and get 

125 16a. What can he grow except cane ? There is no olher crops he can grow here. You cannot grow 
maize or potatoes, or anything of that kind here. 

12547. But the idea is to allow the man to have a home, and give his labour to the canefielda in the 
harvesting? It is a good idea. 

12518 You think it is worth trying? Undoubtedly. But you have to establish a home for him. You 
cannot get a man to go there in his shirt, 

12519. Men lvturiiinjr from a. contract would have .1 bit of a cheque? They might have if they keep 
awaj' from the "pub," which very few of them do. 1 think there is good land to be got about the district. 
Those who have the land will be glad to sell it. But the men wlio setlle must have means. They need 
to have a house, and they want tools. Those who will settle on the laid might have sufficient to keep 
them going fur a season. 

125.50. Bi) Mr. Paget : Even that woulil be of great assistance in keeping the industry alive? Tt would. 
12501. Jiven if they turned canegrowers themselves? Yes, th'tk would be all right. The thing is to 
get sufficient men to take the place of the "boys." ft is all very well to say you can get them down South 
now, but wait until we want them. 

12*552. B 11 the Chairman: The Mossman people got them the other day, and the Mulgr3ve people also 
got them ? We do not want them now. Wait until we do want them, and, if we cannot get them, then 
we shall be in a hole. I do not say that the worker down South is a " waster." He is not a " waster" so 
far as the man is concerned, if he would only leave the drink alone. It does not want much brains to 
weed and trasb cane. The drink is the great curse here. 

12553. By Mr. Nielson: Do the mills in this district pay the men by cheque or in cash? Bipple Creek 
pays by cheque. 

12551. Do you not thiuk it would be better, in the interests of temperance, if they were paid by cash ? 
Very likely ; but if a man does not like to drink he will not drink. 

12555. Has he not to get his cheque changed at the hotel ? No ; he can get it cashed at the store or at 
the office. 

1255'5. By the Chairman: Would it be possible for you to pay the men in cash ? It would. 

12557. It would not be much more trouble to you ? If it would make the men temperate we would soon 
try it. 

12558. By Mr. Nielson: There are some, but not all, who are temperate if there is no temptation put 
in their way, and that might keep them away from the hotel? 1 quite agree « ith you. It might be 
worlh Ir ving. 

1 2o,50. //// the Chairman : If on pay-day a man could put his money in the bank, would it help to make 
him temperate ? I doubt it. If he put it away somewhere where he could not get it out it would be all 
right. It is wonderful the temptation that drink has got for these men. With regard to getting nun, 
this is a small district, and there are no casual men to call up just when you want them. If you want 
twenty im 11 in a hurry, and you cauuot get them, it may make all the difference to your crop. Your 
land may be all nice and clean to-day, but rain may come, and in a fe_w weeks' time it is covered with 

125tiO. It is our idea to settle men here ? Who is going to settle them ? 

12561. Induce them to settle themselves ? If a man wants to settle on the land, h e will do i t without 
anyone asking him. 

12.502. By Mr. Paget It is a matter that requires ereat consideration ? There are plenty of men who 
will only be too glad to settle 011 the land if you will find them the means to settle there, as they have 
nothing themselves. 

12.50*1. At the present moment the Government are settling men on the land? Yes. Mr. Boyd tried to 
get the Government to settle them in the North. There is a lot of laud up here — thousands of acres — 
which they could get cheap. 

Kobrkt MrrcwsLT, Boyd, Part Owner of Hippie Creek Plantation, examined : 

M. Boyd. 12561. By the Chairman : What is it you wish to speak nbout ? I saw in the paper that the Hou. D, P. 

henham had a scheme tor settling men on the laud on small blocks. A gentleman named Mr. Newport 
Mav, l£)0f>. Sil ^ 'here was no Government lani available in the North ou which to make these settlements. 1 went 
and saw Mr. Denhani, and told him that there was a block of land here, which was selected in 1972, with 
2\ mile* of river frontige, and it was now in the nwket f ur sal e. The price the owner asked was less 
than the Government received for it, with 4 per cent, added. There is an adjoining block of laud 
continuing 700 <\ld Ucres. for which he paid £2 per acre, and on which he spent £:J : 000 in improvements. 
I put the whole lot under offer to Mr. Denham for £l,'i00. The other block of 1,010 acres, with 2\ 
mil'** Of frontage to the Herbert River, is right in the settled district. I just borrowed this map from 
tlu> dtipiirtinent to show \ou where these blocks ;ire. [H/iOws nhtp to Commissioners.] That land was 
offered to Mr. Denham for less than 30s. an acre. 1 also saw the Chief Secretary about it, but he said 
hp would have nothing lo do wii h it. 

1250.5. By Mr. Paget Was that lately? Last month. They cannot say that there is no land available 
up Ik re 

12-'>i 6 By the Chairman: Do you consider it would be to the interests of the large growers to have 
iabonreis permanently -ettled in the district? Certainly. 

12507. Would it not answer the purpose if the large growers offered facilities themselves to men to get 
land on extended term< ? 1 quite agree with you 

12.508. Why is it not done ? There is one drawback to that. After Mr. Denham refused to purchase 
the pro|>erty I spoke of, 1 bought it myself. I urn cutting up the land now in UO-acre blocks, aud am 
prepared lo sell it. The pick of the land, with a river frontage, I am cutting up into areas ranging from 
1 1) to 17 acres 

12jI>0. Yonr object is to get people to grow cane for your mill ? Yes ; and get people to come and work 
in the mill for ub. 
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12570. But men with such areas would just be canegrowrrs, and would have no time to give to you 9 R. M. Bovd. 

Ihey can bate smaller areas. The difficulty is that if men buy land from the Government, they can r ^->-\ 

obtam advances from the Agricultural lank, but, if they buy from me, ihey cannot borrow one ptnny'19 Maj.1906. 
land? A g rlcullural B a»k, and who ia going to find the money to settle 100, or even fifty, people on the 

12571. If you let a man have the land on easy terms, extending over a long period, surely his o w n wages 
would enable him to settle down upon it ? But am I to build his house, fence the land, find him rations 
for twelve months, mod a horse ind teain ? 

12572. I am not talking of the small farmers, but of the agricultural labourer with a little garden plot ? 
I am talking of the labourer too. ]f you cut the land up into 5 ac,e blocks— that is a smaller area than 
Mr. Denham suggested— lie suggested blocks of from 2 ) to 40 acres 

12o73. Of course a man will not live therefor ever-He can get a start there, aud in three or four years 
he <p sell out and take a larger urea— People who are interested in getting labourers should assist such 
a scheme? I q»\te agree with you, but where is the tenant? If you w.uit lurid for settlement, the 
whole »f Hippie Creek is available. The department can got ''whips" of land for settlement in areas 
either large or small. 

Uouer MtciiAUr. Ta»v, Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders, examined : 

12574. By the Chairman : You are Assistant Inspector of Pacific Islanders? Ves. R.M.Troy. 

12575. What is the g"neral feeling among the islanders about returning home ? There are not many <■ * \ 

who wish to go home. We have had two boats leaving Lucinda within the last month, and none but W May, 1906. 
those who went wished to go. 

12570. This morning Mr. Ciow referred to an incident which happened on ]3ih February last — He 
said that about sixty New Hebrides '• boys" came to Halifax and asked if there was a boat ; he wired to 
Mr. Brenan, who referred him to you, and the " boys" came to you about a boat, but got no satisfaction — 
Do you remember the incident ? No. 

12577 By Mr. Nielson: Do you remember any " boys" coming to you for information about a ship 
leaving aud you were not in a position to give iuformatun ? Very often " boys" come to ask for 
information. Some hate come in to-day and I cannot till them anvthiug, because all three boats are 
away, and I do not know when they will be back. 

12578. By the Chairman: Do they not acquaint you with the dates when the boats are leaving? Not 
always. 

12579. By Mr. Payet Not if the shipowner expects to fill bis boat at Maryborough or Bundaberg? I 
presume that- is so. 

125S0. By the 9hairw.an; If you do get information, it is only at the last moment, when they want a 
few to fill up the boat, and then it is too late to get the " boys" together? Yes. I am perfectly certain 
there were never as many as sixty "boys" came to ask about a boat. There may have been live or six, or 
up to ten. 

12581. Can you throw any light at all on Mf. Crow's story ? No. The " Sydney Helle" has just gone 
out to the two group-, and we have not heard about am "boys" being stranded in Maryborough. 

12582. Do you think it would be better if an occasional boat came to load in the North first, and went 
dosvn South from here ? They would get more " boys" from the North. Very often, wheu we tell " boys" 
that a boat is going from Maryborough, they do not seem to care whether they go or not, but if they ste 
a boat at Lucinda they are very anxious to go. The sight of the boat seems to make them keen on going 
home. I think it is a mistake always to commence loading up in the South. Of course, two out of the 
last three boats that went out loaded at Lucinda. 

12583. They only come to Lucinda when they know beforehand that they can get a full shipload from the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company's plantation? Not always, but when they have a good idea that they 
will get a full shipload they come North. They do not like leaving from the North. The captains t*ll me 
that the winds do not suit tlum so well as whtu they leave Bundaberg or Maryborough. I think that the 
boats should he more under the control of the department, and should be made to go anywhere the 
department wish. At present they go just wherever it pleases their owners to send them. 
12581. Tou think that once they accept a charter they should be under the direction uf the department? 
Yes. 

12585. Can you make any other suggestions with regard to the deportation of the islanders ? So far as 
getting them away is concerned, the only thing is to put on boats that can carry moie. 
1258b'. Do you th'iuk it advisable to land large numbers of them on the islands in a short space of lime? 
1 do not know anything about the islands ; but, so far as getting them away is concerned, the only solution 
is to put on more schooners or steamers to carry more islanders. 



(Ayr.) 

TUESDAY, 22 MAT, 1906. 
Presest : 

Mb. R. A. RANKING, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mb. €. F. NTELStN, Jl.L.A. 

Michael Kfij.t, Storekeeper and Labourer, examined : 
12587. By the Chairman : Do you appear in any repre entative capacity ? No. M. Kelly. 

12558. How long have you resided here? About one year and ten months. ^ — ^v^— ^ 

12559. On what subject do you wish to be heaid? With regard to white labour. 22 May, 1906. 
12590. Can you tell us if there are any unemployed here now ? Yes ; I saw a few men lately 

looking for employment, but they were not successful in getting it. 
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M. Kelly. 12591. The word " few " is rather vague— can you give us the approximate number ? I think I could 
S~^ K -'~~-\ count up ten at the present time. 

22 May, 1906. 12592. Do you know what is the rate of wages ruling for farm work? £t and 22s. GJ. a week and 
found. On the plantations they get 30s. and 32s. Gd. a week and find themselves, but the wages are 
generally 30s. 

12593. By Air. Paget : Tou are not appearing here on behalf of the Sugar W orkers' L nion ? No. 

12594. Do you think there will be a sufficient supply of white labour riuring the nest seasou to do the 
necessary work on the registered areas ? I think there will be no difficulty whatever in supplying the 
men wanted. 

12595. "Why do you think so, if there are only ten nun unemplo yed at the present time ? 1 am 
informed that there are 15# men at Charters Towers awaiting engagement for the cane crushing season 
here. 

1259G. They are hanging on, waiting for the crushing to start ? Tes. If they are offered a suitable wage 
they will come. 

12597. AVhat do you think will be a suitable wage ? 30s. to 35s. a week and found. 

12598. For harvesting? Tes. 

12599. Do you think those 15* men will be sufficient to supply the wants of what are termed the white 
cancgrowers ? I believe there is surplus labour in the different districts. From what I read in the 
papers, the farmers at the Mossmau and M ulgrave have eient down South am! engaged men at a cheaper 
rate of wages, and there are good men in the district nailing for employment. 

12G00. By the Chairman: 9oes it say in the papers that they engaged men at a cheaper rate of wages ? 
Tea. 

12G01. This is the first time we have heard tha,t ? It appeared in print. 

12002. By Mr. Paget: Are the men who are waiting at Charters Towers for employment mineis ? Some 
are miners who are willing to come into the cane districts. It is not a very skilful man who is required 
to do canecutting. Of course, experienced men will make the most headway, but I knew a whole gang 
last year and there was only one bond fide canecutter in the whole gang, and they made a great success 
of it. 

12603. In this district ? Tes ; at Mr. M. Noack's, one of the leading farmers in the district. 
12G04. Are you in the way of knowing a great deal about the labour that comes into the district ? I see 
the men. 

12G#5. Do you come into contact with the men who come into the district ? Tes. 
12G0G. They come to you in the wayof business ? Tes. 

12607. Do you think from your observations that there is likely to be sufficient, labour at the end of this 
year to lake the place of the 6,000 kauakas who are supposed to be not able to work in the industry? 
I have every confidence that they can get white labour in i uflicietit numbers to take the place of coloured 
labour provided there is more encouragement offered to the men. 

126#S. In what way? A better wage. The difficulty in the past was that the terms did not suit the 
men. 

12609. Bytfte Chairman: Will theterms you state satisfy the men? Tes ; 30s. a week and over will 
satisfy Iheni. They will not take less thau 30s. a week for c;inecutting. 

12610. Aud £l a week for field labour? I think they are asking 25s. a week for that. I consider that 
25s. a week and keep is quite satisfactory for field labour. 

12G11. Do you know the Mossman and Mulgrave districts ? I have been through them. 
12012. Are you aware that the men up there are satisfied with £1 a week and found for field work in 
the slack season ? I did not know that. 

12613. You say the men here want 25s. a week aud found? I know £1 a week and found is the usual 
thing, because there are plenty of men to do the work, but men are asking 25s. a week and found. 
12GLL, By Mr. Paget: Have you any idea as to the sources this extra labour will be drawn from? The 
meu from the mining towns will come in. They come in every year. Last year Mr. Noacks's gang 
consisted of men from the mining camps from Charters Towers and the wolfram camps up North. 
12G15. The prospecting camps ? Yes. Those men would come again. There is uo doubt about that. 
12G1G. For the crushing season ? Tes. 

12017. And they would go back to the mining camps in the off season ? Tes. 

12018. By Mr. Nidson: How many white men were working as canecutters here last year? I could 
not give you the number. 
12619. Roughly, I mean ? 150, I suppose, 

12020. How many men, as a rule, we re in a gang ? The average would be a'iiout ten men in each gang. 

12021. 9o the men work on wages as a rule or on contract ? Iu most places they work on contract. 

12022. What was the average price paid ? Some contracts differed. I think 3s. Od. per ton for cuttiug 
and loading would be the average. 
12G23. TJntrashed cane ? Tes, untrashed cane. 

12624. AVhat tonnage per acre would that be? 25 or 30 tons to the acre. 

12C525. In lighter crops do you know how the prices rise ? No. 1 do not know much about the lighter 
crops. 

12020. What were the men getting who were working for wages ? 30s. a week and tfieir keep. 
12G27. Do you know how many hours a week they worked ? They worked from 6 to G, with one ami 
a-half or two hours out of that for meals. The supply of trucks was so arranged that sometimes they 
knocked off earlier. 

12628. The hours were not regular ? No. 

12629. Last year, while the harvesting was on, were there any men out of work ? There seemed to be 
always men looking around for work. 

12630. Were there many of them ? Not many. 

12631. liy Mr. Paget : Where you have largo numbers or.' men employed in any district, you will always 
find a few ou t of employment ? That is true. 

12632. By the Chairman: How many years' experience have you had in Queeusland? I am an 
Australian native. 

12633. You have been here nearly two years ? Yes ; I have been in the North for about four years. 
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Chabi.es Howes, Labourer, examined : 

12634. By the Chairman: "What are you? A labourer. 

12635. Are you a.t present tn employment ? Yes. / 

12636. How long have you been in this part of the country ? Nearly eleven years on the Burdekin. 2 

12637. During that time have you been engaged chiefly in the canofielde ? Tea 

12638. At all sorts of work ? Yes. 

1263». "What are the wages paid to white men in the slack season for ordinary cultivation ? About £1 
a week ; odd ones get 2;5s. a week. 

12640. By Mr. Paget : Ploughmen the same? Yes. 

12641. BytheCJurirman: I suppose it is the ploughmen who get the 25s. a week? Some of them ; 
but there are more working for £1 a week than for 25s. 

12642. "What do canecutters get ? Those who are working on wages get about 5s. a day and rations. 

12643. Have you any experience of canecutting contracts ? Yes. 

12641. How do prices range for them? I have got 4s. 8d, a ton for the last two seasons, delivering the 
cane on to the Pioneer mill trnckB. 

12645. By Mr. Paget : Is it untrashed cane ? Yes. 

12646. By the Chairman : For what weight of crop do you get 4k. Bd. a ton ? For all weights. Some 
were over 50 tons to the acre. 

12647. "What is the lowest? The lowest was 18 tons. The average was between 25 and 30 tons to the 
acre. 

12648. Were you in charge of the gangs ? Yes ; it was a share-and-share alike gang. 

12649. Have you any objection to telling us what you made at those prices ? The year before la.st we 
made about £ 1 a month clear of tucker ; last year we made about £8 a month. The frost came and it 
lightened the cane a lot. 

12650. What hours did you work ? Between eight and nine hours a day. We would go out at 6 o'clock, 
have half an hour for "smoke ho!" before dinner, and another half hour in the afternoon, with about 
an hour and a-half for dinner. We used to go heme when we had finished — sometimes we would be 
finished by 5 o'clock. 

12651. There was nothing excessive in the hours ? No. 

12652. Do you intend to take any contracts this year? Yes. 

12R53. Have you made definite arrangements ? It is not quite fixed up yet. 

12651. Had you any difficulty in gettiug mon to complete your gangs ? Last year J had a little difficulty 
because we wanted an extra big gaug to get the frosted cane off? 

12655. What was the strength of your gang as a general rale? Wc started with eight, but I had as 
many as thirty to get the frosted cane off. 

12656. To keep up the gang, h.id you any arrangement by which a man stood out of the gaug if he did 
not suit, or did not do a fair day's work ? I never had any trouble with th« men. Of course, we had an 
agreement amongst ourselves. 

12657. Supposing a man was often drunk ? He was fined 10s. for the iirst offence, and for a second 
offence he was discharged. 

12658. Wha t about his earnings up to the date of his discharge ? He was paid whatever he had earned. 

12659. Did you have any iustances of men who, although sober, did not do a fair thine;? No. 
12G60. You recruited your gang from the men who came looking for work ? Yes. 

12661. You have had considerable experience, I suppose, of the fl oating labour in the district ? Yes. 

12662. What is your opinion of it ? There are a lot of men walking about, looking for work who are 
praying that they may not get it. A lot of them want beer instead of work. 

12663. That is a condition of things that obtains all over the State, is it not ? I think it is ; but this is 
about the worst place I have struck. 

12664. By Mr. Nielson : Have you been contracting in other districts ? Yes ; I have been on the 
Herbert and Johnstone Hirers. 

12665. By the Cliairman : Did you not have as much trouble with the men there ? I was not contracting 
there. 

12666. Although there are so many unsatisfactory individuals, you can generally get the labour you 
want? I have had no trouble whatever. 

12067. What is the cause of the men being unsatisfactory— Is it that they a.re physically unfit because 
of intemperance, or because of idleness ? No ; it is beer they want and not work. 

12668. Then intemperance is the main evil ? Yes. 

12669. Are there many public-houses in close proximity to the mill? The nearest is at Brandon, and it 
is 2 miles from the Pioneer mill. 

12670. By Mr. Paget : And quite a number of miles from Kalaniia ? Yes. 

1267 J. By the Chairman: Then, when you get a man at work on Monday, he is pretty safe for that 
week ? Yes. 

12672. The trouble is that Ihey go away to the public-house on the Suuday? Yes. 

12673. Are the men generally comfortable and satisfied on the plantations ? I have not heard much 
about that. I do not travel about much. I attend to my own little affairs, and leave other people to do 
the same. . _ .. 
12G7 k Is there anything that you can suggest to make the work more attractive to good men from the 
South? You hear so many different rumours. 1 was told the other night by a man that they were 
dissatisfied at Kalamia about their rations. . 

12675. You h\ ve i v> means of forming an opinion as to whether that statement is of any value t ^So. I 
have not beeu there for Tears. 

12676. By Mr. Nielson : Have you done any canecutting on the Herbert and Johnstone Kivers r 1 J did 
not do any on the Johnstone, but I was on the Herbert for wages for a bit. n 
12(177. Do you think there will be sufficient men in tie distnbt for this season ? Any amount. 1 could 
get fifty men from the Towers next week if I wanted them. 

12678. Do you think there will be sufficient white men available after this year to carry on the sugar 
industry ? I think ao. 
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C. Howe*. 12G79. By Mr. Paget -. Meo who will stick to their work ? Tea ; there are men coming to me every day 
looking for a job. 

22 Mny,i90G. 126S0. By the Cliairman: But are they men who impress you favourably ? There are some good-looking 
men amoug ihern. #f course, they are perfect strangers to me. 
12G81. They looked all right ? Yea. 

12082. So there are pleoty of men about now — Have you any experience about the unemployed men 

from Charters Towers ? Tes ; I had two or three last year. 

12G83. Were they good men ? Tes. 

12GS4. By Mr. Paget - Were they miners ? Yes. 

120N5. Do you think if mining got on a boom during the crushing season that those men would prefer to 
atop in the canefields or go back to their old occupation of mining ? I had one with me last year, and 
he preferred the canefields to working in the mine. 

12GSG. By tlie Chairman : Was he an underground man — an 8a. a day man? He got Its. a day. 
12G87. The hammer and drill men get 10s. a clay? Yes ; but the truckers only get 8s. a day. 
12G88. This man said he would rather work here than in the mines for the same money? Tes. 

12689, Do you think there will be any diEculty about labour in the future ? I do not think so. 

12690. Is there anything you can suggest which would tend to make the work more attractive here ? No. 
120iU. By Mr. Paget: It has bpen suggested that a system of references might be a good thing for 
bnth employees and employers ; what do you think of that ? I do not think much of it. 

12G92. By the Chairman: You do not approve of references? No. If a man's appearance will not get 
him a job, then a reference will not get him one. 

12G9:3. By Mr. Paget: His appearance will not do it sometimes ? Then he should starve. I never had 
any difficulty in getting a job, and I have travelled about North Queensland for nineteen years. 
12601. What do you think of seme scheme for settling these men who are walking about on small 
homesteads of their own ? I think it would be a good idea. 

12G95. The ulea is that they could settle on these homesteads, and their labour would be ava ilable in the 
canefields when required ? It would be a splendid idea. A scheme like that would be the means of 
keepiug labour in the district. 

12696. Do you know of any land in this district that might be made available for sueh a purpose as 
workers' homesteads? There is a lot of land about here. 

12G97. Crown lands? There is a piece on the other side of the river, at the crossing. There are over 
100 square miles in it. 

12698. I< it fairly good land ? Yes. 

12699. How far is it away ? About 4 miles to the crossing. 

12700. Are you settled down yourself ? No. 

12701. Whi.it urea would you suggest for men to settle down on ? I think if a man had GO acres of good 
land he could make a home on it. 

12702. You think that a single man under such conditions might marry a nd settle down ? He might. 
127*3. By the Chairman •. Some of the estates here are being subdivided of late, and cut up into small 
farms ? Yes ; the Pioneer Estate is cutting up land into farms. 

12701. Is that la»d going off ? Yes ; it is going off pretty rapidly. 

George Mackeesie, Cane Farmer, examined : 
G. Maefcersie. 12705. By the Chairman : How long have you been here ? I have been a little over twenty-three years 
^~»^a— — N in this district. 

22 May, 1906. 1270G. During that time how have you been occupied ? At station work, and for the last seven or eight 
years I have been a cane fnrmer. 

12707. 11 ave yon a farm of your own ? It is between my father, my brother, and myself. 

12708. Do you employ any white men ? One only. You know there are three of us who work. 

12709. You do not know much about the white labour? I have had a little experience. 

12710. Are there many unemployed at the present time? I do not think thrre are a great many. 

1271 1. Would you not expect to see a few about just before the crushing season ? 1 have been in contact 
with most of the farmers, and I have not seen many. I am necrefcary of the Farmers* Association. 

12712. By Mr, Paget : Do you appear as the representative of the association ? No ; I am not their 
representative. 

12713. By the Chairman: You say you come in contact with the farmers ; from what you have heard 
them say about the lloaiing labour, what opinion do you form on the subject ? Some are f atrly well 
satisfied, but others are not so well satislied. 

12714. Did you hear any comments from them as to the probabilities in the future when the kanaka is 
removed altogether? Some seem to doubt the Probability of getting a sufficient supply, but others 
think there will be plenty of labour available for this season, at all events. 

12715. There is no dispute about that ? No. 

1271G. What is your opinion on the matter ? I think that, so far as this district is concerned, there 
will be no trouble whatever about labour, as we are so close to Townsvitle and Charters Towers. 
12717. By Mr. Paget : And this district lends itself so easily to cultivation ? Yes. 

1271S. You can use every improved implement on the fields here? Yes I have had communications 
from the unemployed iu Charters Towers in the last fe^v weeks, and there seems to be a number of men 
there waiting for the crushing to start. 

12719. By the Chairman: And they are willing to come over? Yea ; if arrangements can be made. 

12720. What would those arrangements be? So far as I van understand, thev are prepared to take 
contract work or the current rate of wages. 

12721. Has any action been taken by the employers in this locality to sign on men from Charters 
lowers . J I Ihirik so. It m only last week that we received this communication. 

12722. When do you commence crushing here? Some haw from the middle to the end of June 

12723. Do you know anything about the labour at Charters Towers personally ? I do not know anything 
about it personally, but I know the majority of their occupations. 1 u the list of twenty-four canecutters 
there are clerks and all sorts of occupations given. 

12724. By Mr. Paget ; They sent their occupations ? Yes. 
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12725. By the Chairman : How many applied ? There are somewhere about 200 on the list. Ck Mackersio. 

12/ 2b. Who is taking it. in hand ? Mr. Niven ^-^a^-^ 
12727 By Mr. Paget : Are you aware if they a r e young Fellows growing up? Their ages ran»e from 22 M„y, 1906. 
seventeen years to lifty, but a great number of them are. yonn K people. 
IS' ^ H'f C, ' airma ";,Jou perfectly safe for this year ? We are safe for this year. 

VtVf * ^ ' at lH the area of T °" r farm ? 1 have 60 a<;res uu,lfer cultivation. 

12730. Are yon registered for the bonus ? I h;»ve been registered right from the first, that is from 1902. 
Ihe business is in my father's name, but we are all interested in it. 

12731. The three of you practically do the whole work? Yes; with the exception of a hired man 
occasionally. We liftte had one hired man for nine «r ten months. 

12732. How do you harvest your crops ? By contract. 

1273*. What rates have you paid ? Last year and the year before I had a rather light crop, and I paid 
4s. a ton for cutting and loading on to drays. 

12731. By Mr. Niehon: What did the cr»p go to the acre ? Last year it went 12 tons. It was a dry 
year ; the year before the crop was a little better. 

12735. By Mr. Paaet : Did you have any trouble ? No. 1 had a local man always, and he carried out 
the contract with his own family. 

12736 B<! the Chairman : ] jid he express himself as being satisfied ? fie was perfectly satisfied. I am 
sure of that, because he made money out of it. 

12737. Off a 12-ton crop ? Yes. It was his own family who cut it. 

12738. You heard the questions that were put to Mr Howes regarding the question of small areas 
for settling men on the land and retaining (heir labour for the district— What do you think of that? 
Well, 1 think it would bo a very good thing if the land were available clce enough to where the sugar 
is grown. Mr. Howes says thereia a lot or land available at the crossing 1 in ilea from here. I am 
intimately acquainted with that country, ami you cannot get on to the part that is open for selection 
in less than [0 miles from here, and you have to cross the Burdekin to do it. 

12739. Do you think that 10 miles is too far ? Yes. 

12710. By Mr. Paget : Do you think 10 miles is too far for a man to ride home on Saturday night ? 
Yes. 

12741. By Mr Niehon: The men at Charters Towers do not think this is too far to come to work ? It 
is too far to go home. If men made homes here and lived in them it would not be too far away ; but it 
is a bit too far to have to go backwards and forwards 10 miles every week. We have one or two reserves 
here that might be opened to selectiou. 

12742. By the Cliairman: Are they not wanted? They are rather large camping reserve?. I do not 
think they will be wanted. 

12743. Are not camping reserves always wanted in this part of the country? Not many stock travel 
here. 

12744. By Mr. Niehon: The more settlers you get in the district, the more the reserves will be needed? 
Yes. Those are the only Crown lands anywhere near at hand. Of course I am not alluding to the town 
reserve at all. These are outside. 

12745. By Mr. Paget: Have your association discussed the questiou of the future labour supply? 
They have not gone into it yet, as they have been fully supplied up to the present; but there is more 
white labour required this year than previously owing to the increased number of registration. 

12746. After this year more white labour than ever will be required? Yes. 

127 17. Do you not think it advisable that the association should discuss the question ? I think so. 
12748. By the Chairman: It should not be hard to substitute white labour for tbe 310 kanakas now 
employed in the district '? No. 

12748. By Mr. Paget : la there a large number of Asiatics engaged in the sugar industry here? There 
are not a great many. 

Titomas Conneli,, Missionary, Queensland Kanaka Mission, examined: 
12750. By fht Chairman : Whiit are you ? A missionary. T. Com 

127.51. How long have you been engaged in the work ? 1 have been three years in the North. ^— ^_a_ 
12752. By Mr. Niehon: \V hat mission are you connected with ? The Queensland Kanaka Mission. 23 May,: 
127.53. That is Miss Young's mission? Yes. 

12754. By the Chairman -. Do you know all the " boys" in this district? I know most of them. 

12755. Do any of them wish to return home if they can get a drip r Not at present. But two months 
ago, when the " Sydney Belle" and the " ivanhoe" were at Maryborough, a number of " boys" wanted to 
go home, and they could not, because the "Ivanhoe" would not come North, and they did not like to 
expend mo n ey in going down the coast. They were waiting for their masters to send them home. 
12750. By Mr. Nielson : How many wanted to go home at that time? They were mostly neuchum "boys," 
going to Bundoberg. There were only about twelve over-lime " boys" going down. I think thirty-eight 
went by one boat and sixteen by the other. 

12757. Then they did go ? Yes, they all went. 

12758. Were there s»oie who wanted to go who did not get away ? Nunc at that time. 
12750. Bv the Chairman : I thought you said that they wanted to go, and could not get away ? They 
were waiting for a ship for about two months. Thef w<>re going backwards and forwards, and when they 
were in town thev had to pay for their meals, and spent a considerable amount of money. I heard one 
" bov" »ay that he had spent all bis money on food. 

127(50 By Mr Niehon: Why did they not go back to the plantations they had left to be kept? They 
complained to me that they did not get suffieieut food when they were walking about. 

12701 But why did they not go back to the plantations— they were bound to keep them i When a 
"boy"' is coming into town he does not want to go back to the plantation for dinner, so he stops in town 
at his own expense. ~ 

12702 Who paid their passages to Maryborough eventually ? The 1 loneer Company. ^ 

12703 They did not have to pay themselves ? No ; they were mostly newchum " boys. ' 
12704' Did any •' boys" who were not newchums go to Maryborough ? No ; they went to the Herbert 
River. They were waiting to go to Bundaberg by the " Sydney Belle." She did not go, so they went to 
Lucinda Point. 
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T. Connell, 12765. Who paid their passages there? I understand the overtime " boys" paid their own passage 
f — ^-a——^ money. 

22 May, 19»6. 1276G. How many ? There were eleven or twelve. 

12767. The others were all sent down bv their former employers ? Yes ; by the Kalamia Estate. 
127(58. What group of islands do the inajority of the " boys" belong to? The majoiity of them are 
Malavta '"boys." 

12709. Are they all prepared to go home cheerfully at the end of the year? Some of them are not. 
They want to go at the end of the year. There is one " boy" fromTanna, who is married to a South S<»a 
Island woman from Santo, and they have a family of five. * He works on Mr. Campbell's estate, and he 
told me on Sunday that he did not want to go home. 

12770. Do the " boys" who are not married show any disposiliou to remain in Queeuslan cl ? No. The 
Malavta "hoys" in particular want to go home if there is a ship ready. I understand that most of the 
newchum "boys' " agreements finish in September and October. 

12771. How many would there be of them ? A great rmosber. Most of thern are on Pioneer and 
Kalamia plantations. A number of them say they will remain until they must go. We are trying to 
get them awny whhout any disturbance, as there is talk sometimes of a little kit of disturbance among 
them. 

12772. Do they understand they have to go? They understand that perfectly ; but there is a little 
dissatisfaction among them, 

12773. By the Chairman : Are there many missionary " boys" ? I dare say there are about 230 in the 
district. 

12774-. Are there many out of work? 1 do not think there are more than thirty, counting men and 
women. 

12775. Are any of them destitute ? Some of them have no money, but they have the happy knack of 
living with others. 

1277(5. Tlnir countrymen support them i" Tes : but that is not always going to continue. The 
newchum " boys" only receive £6 per annum, and they will not be able to support the increasing number 
of " boys" out of vork. 

12777 . Have you heard any " boys " say that they do not want to go home because they have no money 
for "trade " ? That has been the trouble ever since the " boys " started taking home boxes. 

12778. By Mr. Paget: They have spent their money on other things, and, when their time is up, they 
have not sullicient money to buy boxes ? The money they receive is not enough to pay for the food they 
get here, let alone to buy boxes. 

12770. liytlie Chairman: Do such boys " go home without boxesi ? They must, because they have no 
money. A number of married men who went home last time had no boxes. They intended to buy 
their boj;es in Townsville, but it was a holiday when they got there. 

12780. Hut they had the money ? Tes ; but they had to buy what they wanted on the ship, which would 
mean considerably more money. 

12781. But are there many " boys" who have no money to buy boxes ? It has often happened that a 
newchum, who is receiving only £(5 a year, has not sufficient by the time he pays for his clothes and 
other things. 

12782. By Mr. Paget : He is provided with clothes by his employer under his agreement ? Tes. 

12783. By lite Chairman : Have you heard Malayta '■ boya" talking about the chances of their being 
short of food when they go home ? They will be, became they do not cultivate in Malayta to any great 
extent. 

1278 i. B u Mr. Paget : They do not care anything about the future? No. Still I believe that now they 
are going home they are commencing to cultivate in the islands. 

Alexander Frasek, Sergeant of Police and Inspector of Pacific Islanders, examined: 

A. Frascr. 12785. By the Chairman : You have prepared for us a list of kanakas employed in this district ? Yes. 
^ [Bet urn produced.'] 

22 May, 1906. 1278G. 1 cannot help complimenting you, sergeant, on the way you have prepared the return, and for 
having it ready for us ou our arrival here, as that has not always been our previous experience ? I have 
given full particulars of their islands and "passages" and present employers. 

127S7. From your long experience as a polioo officer, seeing that there will be 340 "boys" out of 
employment in this district whom it will be unlawful to employ at the eud of the year, do you think 
there is likely to beany trouble with them V JF tluwaro allowed to walk about without having any 
employment, they will get into trouble, as that is the time a " boy" gels into mischief. 

12788. Have you given the subject of deportation any consideration at all ? There will be no difficulty 
in 1his district as 140 of the agreements will expire in September and October — seventy in each month. 
If there are any vessels available they L - a n be got aw;iy home, ami there will be hardly any left at the 
end ot the year. 

12789. You think if vessels are put on the berth to take them away there will be very few left ? Yes. 

127J)0. And those few will be easily handled ? The " boys" am umler the impression that they have to 
go, and they do not make any bone s about it ; and thos.> who are married to aborigines would like to take 
their w ives with them. 

12791. They will not be allowed to ? I believe not. 

12792. The authorities overthere will not allow thegina to land? If it is not possible to get all thekauakas 
out by the end of the year, some arrangements should he made to keep them employed. 

12793. You think the surplus kanakas who are left should be employed? Yes. 

12794. By Mr. Pagrt : In the event of the law nut being altered so as to allow them to be re-employed, 
would you suggest that they be drafted into a camp and kept there ? You would want a large staff of 

?oliee, or a small regiment of stohliers, to keep them together then. 
2795. In a district like this ? It depeuds on the number that is left, J t would he difficult to deal with 
them, a<» many of the "boys" belong to different islands, and there is a bitter racial feeling between 
them, especially between the Tanna and Malay la "boys." 

127DG. By Mr. Nielson : Do you come iuto contract with the " boys " personally ? Yes. 
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12797. Do you think you would have any difficulty in persuading the ncwchum " boys"— there are200 A. Fnu>er. 

of them sofaT as lean see— to go home ? I am quite certain that every one, without exception, will go » 

on board the next day. 1 ' " 2* May, IMS. 

12798. Do you think it would be to the interests of the "boys" if, instead of their going South, a ship 
called at Townsville ? Tt does not matter to the newchums, as the emplover has to pay their full 
passage. 

J2S00. Would it facilitate their departure if they went straight away from Townsville? It mfcht 
12*01. When the "boys" get away from the influence of the person that they look upon as the 
« (Tovernment —that ix, the Polynesian Inspector— there are other influences at work to keep them 
here so long as then- money lasts? It would be much better for the ship** to come here in that case. 

12802. By Mr. Paget : What about the unemployed— Do you see many of them walking about? There 
aTe a f iw. Nearly all the unemployed come to me for rations ; but there are less this year than there have 
been in any year since I have been here, 

12803. ByMr.Nidmn : Less rations applied for? Yen. There are very few applications this year. 
Last year there were a great number, and the Tear before there were more still. In tin months of 
April, May, and June last year there were :t tremendous lot of applications for rations, but this year 
there bav« been very few. 

12804. By Mr. Paget : How do the class of men coming here now compare with the men who came here 
years ago— Are they more temperate ? A good many of them are not a very desirable class. 

t28#5. I suppose there a re some decent men amongst them ? Yes. 

12806. Do you have much trouble iu the crushing seasou ? A good deal of drinking goes on, but we do 
not have much trouble. These men go in on Saturday night and get drunk. They perhaps take home 
some bottles of drink on Suuday, and hang about. Then perhaps they will start drinking on Monday, 
and keep it up for a week or two, until all their money is spent 

12807. By Mr. NieUon: Has there been any appreciable increase in the number of convictions for 
drunkenness ? I cannot say that there has been. 

(xUStave Geouge Ramm, Saddler, Auctioneer, and Commission Agent, examined : 
12808- By the Chairman : W hat are you ? A saddler. I am also an auctioneer and commission agent. G. G. Ksmm. 
12809. By Mr. Payet: Tou appear as a representative of the Farmers' Association ? Yes. ^-^w^—-^ 
12*10. By tJw Chairman : What is the view of the farmers with reference to the likelihood of there being 22 May, 190U. 
plenty of labour for the coming season ? They seem to be afraid that there will be very little good labour 
available. 

128 11. Do they anticipate a shortage this year? Not here. 

12812. Do they anticipato a shortage next year? They do in another year or two when the kauakas are 
gtne. 

12813. Do yon think it will be difficult to fill the places of the 3 t0 kanakas who are here now ? In my 
opinion, it will not. The white labour has been a great benefit to me. Whether it will continue or not 
I do not know. The farmers have been fully supplied up (• the present. 

12814. We hear there art plenty of men available in Charters Towers for this scasou? That is right. 
1281-5. Probably they will be available nest year, too ? That is a question. 

12816. By Mr. Nielson: It was a question last year whether there would be sufficient this season? 
Yes. 

12617. How many years have you been here ? Only about twenty-two years. 

12818. Are there not more white men corning to the district every year as the years go by? It is only 
within the last twelve months that the number has been increasing. 

12819. Do they come in large numbers ? Iu sufficient numbers to supply the labour required in the 
district, 

12820. Before that there was no opening for white labour ? No. 

12b21. As soon as there was an opening for white labour, men came h*'re in search of it ? Yes. 

12822. Do you not Ihink that will be the case in the future? I would not like to say. 

12823. Is it not reasonable to suppose that, as the opportunity for employment offers, men will come 
looking for it ? Yes. 

12821. Do you think the wa?;es and conditions generally are a sufficient inducement to bring white men 
from other eentrea ? I think so. They all seem fairly well satisfied with the wages up to now. 
Last year the canecutters told me they made from £2 10s. to £3 a week clear of all expenses. That 
ought to be good enough for anything. 

1282.5. Bn Mr, Paget : Por what period does the canecutting 1 ast? Four or five mouths. 

12826. By Mr. Nielson: 11 the labour requirements of the district are made known in populous centres 
iu the South, is there likely to be any trouble about men coming ? The trouble is to get them to Ica.v* 
tho cities find to get I he proper clans of men. 

12827. "What class do yri 1.1 refer lor 1 A class of men who will work and not loaf about the streets 
drinking. Employers are afraid that men will como iuto town and not go hack to work on the Monday 
morning. 

12828. By the Chairman: Do you not, think it would be a good thing if the men were paid only once a 
month ? I think it would be a good thing if they were not paid until the con traet uas over. 

12829. Just the storekeepers ? Just pay the storekeepers for the month and keep the rest of their money 
hack until the contract was fii n'shed. 

12830. You know nothing about the kanakas? No; I do not know much about them, as I never bad any 
dealings with them. 

Chaui.es Gbay, Cane Farmer, examined : 

12831. By the Chairman : What is the area of your farm? I have 150 acres of caue land. C. Gray. 
1U832. Are you registered ? I had 30 acres registered last year. /—"-^-^N 

12833. Are you employing auy kanakas? Yes ; five. . 22 May, 1906- 

12834. Did you cut your cane with black labour last year ? I cut it with mixed labour, both black and 
white. _ ^ 
1283-5. Have you any fear of a shortage of labour after the kanakas go away from here ? i or the 
present year we shall be all right. 
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C. Gray. 12836. How about next vear, when .140 kanakas gr\ away from here, will that make a material difference 
/-"■^ v — ""^s I think it will make a slight difference. 

22 May, 19«G. 12837. Have you any doubt but that 340 good men will come into the district to replace the men w h 
are goinsr away? I think we shall be able to replace the men who are going away all right. 

12838. What is your experience of white labour; have you employed much white labour since you ha? 
been here ? In 1903 I registered some cane for white labour, but I did not find it a success. 

12839. How is that? I think the gang of men I had were inexperienced in the first place. 
12S40. We re they sober? Yes. 

12841. What did it cost you per acre to eut your cane ? It cost Ss.perton to cut and load it. 
12S42. What was the weight of the crop ? The crop averaged 25 tons to the acre. 
12813. And you think it ought to be cut for less than that ? Yes. 
1281-4. You say the men were inexperienced ? Yes. 

12815. The men are getting more experienced at that work every year ? Yes. 

12846. And there is less trouble every year to get the men you want? Yes. In 1904 I was so disgusted 
with the way the crop was taken off in 1903 that I did not register again. I took it off with coloured 
labour, and I had other g^ngs. I had the cutting done with black labour and the loading done with 
white labour, and they seemed to go very well that way. 

12847. What did you do in 1905 ? I did the same. 

12818. Next year you thiuk you will be sible to do the cutting and loading with white men only? 
think so. 

12SU9. By Mr. Paget: Do you attend as a representative of any farmers' association? Yes. I am t 
member of the farmers' association here, and I am their representative. 

12850. By the Chairman : Is there anything more you want to say ? I want to make a suggestion about 
the deportation of kanakas. 

12i5l. What about them ? Well, I think that the kanaka has been the means of establishing the su<iar 
industry. I think that the "boys" who ha^e been here for about six years will be glad to go home; but 
those who have been here for, say, twenty years have practically made Queensland their home, and they 
should be allowed to stay here. 

12852. They have lost touch wi th the islands? Yes. 

128.53. You think they should be allowed to stay ? Yes. I think it will reflect very mueh on th< 
Ft deral Government if they bundle these " boys" out of the country indiscriminately. Another thing 
I would suggest is that if the white gangs expelled from amongst their number those who get drunk and 
nealiTt their work it would be better for both the employer and the employee. 

128.54. By Mr. Paget : That is a matter for mutual arrangement among the men who form the gang! 
Yes. If they made it a rule to expel a man who dirl not turn up on the Monday through driuk, and wl« 
neglected his woi k, it wotdd be much better. 

1285,5. Bi/ /he Chairman -. Some ganys fine for the first offence and expel for the second — Do you think 
that would be a fail' thing ? Yes ; that would be a fair thing. 

12S5(i. By Mr. Paget : We had a witness who said that was done ? It has never been done to i 
knowledge. It might be ione in some gangs. 

Cum Cum, Native of Malayta, examined : 
Cum Cum. 12857. By the Chairman You came here in 1887 ? Yes. 
^^j^^ 12858 You married ? Yes. 

22 May, 1906. 1 -859. What name island your wife come from ? Burra Burra. 

12800. Any children? One pickauinny. 

12801. You want to go back to your island? Yes. 

12802. You think your countrymen kill your wife ? No. Missionary longa my country. 
12863. Yon missionary " boy" ? Yes. 

128(54. By Mr. Fielson: What name your " passage ? " Qui. 

1286.5. By Ifie Chairman : You think you take your wife longa Qui, very good ? Yes. 

12866. By Mr. Nielsan: What you want to talk here to-day ? I say you want to send 'em " boy" home 
altogether you send him free and not ask him to pay his passage. 

12867. You work now? Yes; I work for a Chinaman. 
12>68. Have you an agreement? Yes. 

12809. Suppose ship come to Townsville, he very good ? Yes. If I finish my time I go home. 
12570. When do you finish? Close up Christmas. 

Tabrie, a Native of Aoba, examined : 

Tawie. 12871. By the Chairman ■ You came here on the 4th April, 1891 ? Yes. 

( 12872. You married ? Yes. 

22 May, 1906. 12873. You work now? No. 

12874. You walk abnut ? Yes. 

12875. By Mr. Nielson : You want to go home ? Yes. 

12876. Missus too? Yes. 

12S77. When agreement finish ? Four months ago. 

12878. What for you no go home last time ship come? One ship come to Bundaberg, but I no like 

12879. Suppose ship come to Lucinia Point you go? I want to know about the passage to go home. 
The master paid £5 before, a"d I want to know about it this time. 

1288*. You no like pay passage ? No. Suppose I have to pay passage, I no go. If Government like 
to turn us out, then no more black labour in Queensland. 

12881. B j/ Mr. I'aget: You think that if the Government turn " boys " out they should pay passage ? 
les If they don't pay my passage, I no go home. When I was in Bundaberg eighteen years ago tu e y 
tried to turn us out ; but now this Government say we have to go aud not have any " boy " in 
Queensland. J J 

12882. By the Chairman : You got pickaninny ? No. 

12883. You missionary " boy " ? Yes. 
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Talleb, Pacific Islander, examined : 
12881. By the Chairman ; What ialand do you belong to ? Santo. Taller. 

12885. By Mr. Niehon: You want to go home ? Yea. f — ^v^--^ 

12886. By the Chairman: Are Vou married ? Yes. 22 May, 1906. 

12887. By Mr. Niehon: Santo'woman? Yes. 

12888. You working now ? Yea ; me work longa Mr. Payard. 
128S9. When your agreement finish? Cloae up Christmas.. 

12390. You mint to go home then ? Yes. Suppose achooner come to Townsville, me go home 

12891. You missionary "boy"? Yea. 

12892. By Mr. Paget: You got some ground and grow cane? Yea; but my ground got no water, so I 
can't stop. 

12893. Mow much ground you got? Seven acrea. 

12894. Where ia your ground ? Ground belong Mr. Payard. 

Ally Keexa, Pacific Islander, examined : 

12895. By Mr. Paget: What island do you belong to? Santo. AllvKeeDa. 
12^96. You come to Queensland ia the " Empresa," in 1893? Yea. ^-*Lv_^^. 
12597. By Mr. Niehon : You married ? Yes— native of Queensland. 22mIy^906 
12808. You want to go home ? Yea ; suppoae you let wife aud pickanniny go too. 

12899. Suppose you go longa Santo you all right? Yes. 

12900. By the Chairman : How many pickaninny? Two. 

12901. Suppose they no let your wife go, you want to stop in Queensland ? Yea. Suppose she go, I go. 
121)02. Suppose she atop, you want to atop too ? Yes. 

12903. By Mr. Niehou : Suppose Government longa Sanio aay your Mary can't go there, you want to 
stop here ? No; I want to go home. 

12904. By Mr. Paget : But suppose big Government longa Santo aay you no tike Mary longa Santo, 
you want to atop with your Mary and pickaninny longa Queensland ? No ; I want to go home. Me 
take pickaninny and mother too. 

Jemima, Half Caste Aboriginal Native of Queensland, and Wife of Ally Keena, examined : 

12905. By the Chairman ; Are you married to Ally Keena? Yes. Jemima. 
129#6. Are you a native of the Burdekin district ? Yes. 

12907. By Mr. Niehon: Your husband says you want to go to Santo with him ? Yes, I want to go too. 22 May, 1906. 
I can't leave him. 1 must go with him. 

12H0S. When did he tell you first that he wanted to go home? Not very long ago. 

12909. How long havn you been married ? Five years. 

12910. If he wanta to go hoine and you want to go too, you tell hi in to make application to Sergeant 
Fraser, and he will write to the Government and find out if the Government in Santo will let you 
go there ? Plenty more nativea go to the islanda. 

12911. Do you know aome that have gone? Yes. 

Tarbiji Dooj,ey, Pacific Islander, examined : 

12912. By the Chairman : What island you belong to ? Aoba,. T""^ 

12913. By Mr. Paget : You been stop here twelve years ? Yes. Dooley. 

12914. You married? Yes— girl longa Queensland. 

12915. You married longa church ? No ; Mr. Praser marry me. 22 Jfa y» 1906 - 

12916. Your wifs'a name ia Topsy? Yea; she half-caste aboriginal. 

12917. By Mr. Niehon: You wa nt to go home ? Yea. Suppoae Government not pay paasage, I stop 
here. 

12918. Miaaus here ? Yea. If she not go, I atop litre. 

12919. Miasua want to go to Aoba ? Tea. She say, auppoae Government make me go, ahe go ; suppose 
Government not let her go, me atop here. 

12920. Suppoae you want to go home and misaus want to go too, you aak Mr. Fraser write letter to 
Government ? Thank you. 

Fkbbu»ie, Pacific Islander, examined : 

12921. My the Chairman : What ialand you belong to ? Tanna. Fermgie. 

12922. How long have you been in Queensland ? Since 1832. r^^^^s 

12923. You married ? Yes. I marry Aoba woman. 22 Ma/.iOOS. 
12921. Any pickaninny? Yea ; three boys and three girls. 

12925. Suppose you take wife longa Tanna, man Tanna kill her ? No ; can't kill her. 

12926. You want to go lioini? ? Yes, I go home. 

12927. By Mr. Niehon : Missua want to go Tanna too ? Yea. 
12028. By the chairman : Pickaninny too ? Yes. 

12929. You missionary "boy"? Yea. 

129:30. By Mr. Niehon : You know pienty missionary stop longa Tanna ? Yea. 

12931. By the Chairman: Your agreement tiniahed ? Finish in Becember. 

12932. By Mr. Nielson : Suppose woman longa you go longa Tanua, man Tanna crosa longa her ? No. 

12933. Not cross longa you ? No. 

12934. You think missionary look after you ? Yea. 
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(Ayr.) 

WEDNESDAY, 23 MAY, 190G. 

Present : 

Mr. It. A. BANKING, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.Li. 

Mr. C. F. NIELSON, M.L.A. 
George Campbell, Cane Fanner, examiDed : 
G. Campbell. 12935. By the Chairman : What is the area of yonr farm? I have got 228 acres under cane. 
^*^v- — ^ 12930. Aro you registered for the bonus? No. 

23Maj,19«tt. 129:37. Ton are employing coloured labour ? ] have got both black and white labour at present. 

12938. What substitute do you propose to find for the karmltu after the end of this year ? Well, that is 
more than I can say at the preseut time, for it is an ulter impossibility for me to go on with white 
labour at the present time. 

12939. Will you give us your evidence straight out, as you know what you intend to tell us? I have 
had considerable experience with white men. The first season I registered for the bonus I had consider- 
able trouble in getting the crop off. 

12940. By Mr. Niehon : How many acres did you register? Between 80 and 90 acres the first year. 

12941. By (he Chairman : You had a difficulty in getting the crop off? Yes. The labour was not 
satisfactory. 

12942. In what way? Nearly every day they would come in and get drunk, and they would be locked 
up. They would put me to all sorts of annoyances. We used to be short hauded at every pay, aud we 
could not depend on them at all. 

12943. How often do you pay ? Monthly. As soon .as I got the crop off I went back to black labour 
again. 

1'2944. And you have continued with black labour ever since? Yes, with the exception of last year when 
I let a contract to white men for loading. 

12945. At what terms ? At the usual teims, Is a ton for putting on the trucks. I laid the tram line 
for them, and they only had to load it up. The consequence was that when I was in the middle of the 
work they struck work The company sent out a number of trucks to the different farmers, and they 
sent me forty trucks. I told the men they would have to go ahead and load more cane than they were 
doing. That was on Saturday evening, and on Monday morning they came to me and said they would 
not work for me any longer unless I gave them a bigger BCrew. I would not raise the pay, and I paid 
the lot off. There were ten of them altogether. I had to go on loading with Chinese until I got another 
gang of white men. This second gang of white men pulled through the season, but they were not at all 
satisfactory. They never got up t» the proper amount that we kad to do per day. They kept 
overdrawing their accounts all the time, and at the last pay I hey had nothing to draw. I gave the 
contractor some money to pay his men, and it cost me £40 more than the contract was worth. He had 
nothing coming to him on the last pay as he had drawn it all previously. That cost me £40 altogether 
at the rate of 4d. per ton. 

1294G. Was Is. a ton the ruliug rate? Yes ; for coloured labour. 

120 17. But not for white labour ? We w?re not registered. For unregistered cane the farmers get it 
done for Is. a ton. Even some who are registered get it done for that. It is according to the quality 
of the men you get. One farmer with a white gang gave, them the same money, and they averaged 9s 
and 10s. a day out of it. 

12918. By Mr. Niehon: A good deal depends on the crop? Mine was a very he.ivy crop, aud went iU 
tons to the acre. 

12049. How far did they have to carry the cane ? Six drills 5 feet (i inches apart. 

1 2950. By Mr. Paget : That is the ordinary distance ? Yes. 

12951. By the Chairman: The other farmers suece<ded in getting their caue loaded at that price with 
white labour ? Yes. Mine was a mixed gang of miners They used to pick up two stieks at a time 
instead of faking an armful. They did not like the job, and th(->y were not williug workers at all. 

12952. Was there a scarcity of labour last year? Tea ; after this gang gave up the contract it took me 
a week or ten days to get men to fill their places as they came along. 

12053. You got them in a week ? Yes; I picked them as they came to me. Only for that I would have 
been short-handed. 

12954i. Have you formed any opinion as to what the labour supply is likely to be this year ? I believe it 
will be very scarce this yeur, because there is a great deal of cane registered, and four times the number 
of men will be required this year than were wanted Inst year. 

1 2955. You arc aware that 150 men arc ready to come ovtr from Charter* Towers as soon as their 
preaence ia required ? I have heard of it ; but they are not the right ehs.y. They are uot agriculturists. 
We want farmers for this job. They do not like this work at all, and when they start they get 
discontented, and give it up. The right class of men are very scarce. They do not ?ee m to want work. 
They want the money to go and have a. drink. That is my experience of them. 

1295G. Your complaint regarding the white labour u cbi«% on account of their intemperate habits, and 
not that they are " wasters" ? In ;t great many vMi* it )« this intemperate business that upsets them ; 
but a great number of the men we get here are not used to agricultural work at all. TheT are stockmen. 
It ia quite a different thing to work in a canefield to what it is driving horses. Then, a<*a*iu, the work in 
the mines is as hard as the work in the canefield?, as in the mines they work shorter hours. 
12957. By Mr. Paget -. Were the gang working on the co-operative principle ? They were at the start ; 
but I gave the second contract to one mail, and he paid the men 2;5s. a week and found and 5s. a week 
bonus if they went through the season. He fed them well and gave them every chance, but they did not 
work hard enough to make it pay. Instead of loading 8 or 9 tons a day they would do 4 or 5 tons 
and sometimes not that. The cane was a good heavy crop and they had every advautage. 
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129y8 The men who were working for other farmers were earning 9s. and ICM. a day:it the same rates? Yes. G. -Campbell. 

Mr. Charles Gray told me that his white gang made between 9*. and 10s. a day, and they were getting 

exactly the same price. I never gave more for loading than Is. a ton, and in 18S<5, with Japanese labour, 23 May, 1906. 

I g..t i«iv crop cut and loaded for lid. a ton. Those Japanese were making about 7s. 2d. a day at 

kahujin. and T gave them a contract to cut and load my crop at lid. a ton, and they averaged about27 s . 

a week each. 

12959. By the Chairman: What would you have to pay white labour now for that work ? It wonld cost 
about ;?s. fid. .1 ton. Last year I had twelve Chinamen cutting at 2<;s. n week, and I loaded w'th white 
men. I had the kanakas working on the tramlines. If I ha v e to let it to white men, I do not expect to 
get it done for less than 3s. Uri a ton ; but it is questionable whether we shall have enough labour to go 
through the season. 

12960. What about next year ? I rle not intend to plant any more after this year unless something is 
done to give us a guarantee that we can get labour at a reasonable rate. Sugar-growing will not pay 
extra big wages; and t h«y are going to pull down the price of cane on us by 2s. Gd. a ton on account of 
the extra excise put on the isugar this year. 

129(31. By Mr. Nielson : W\U you be any worse off than you are this year ? I believe we shall get 14s. a 
tou this year, and, according lo all accounts, the company is going to cut u9 down 2s. Gd. a ton next vear. 
12962. But you will get so much raoto bonus? The buunty is nothing in comparison with cheap 
coloured labour. I would rather have cheap labour than a bounty of Hs. or 9s. a ton, because you want 
labour that you cau depend upon. If you are busy and all your men strike or go away and get drunk, 
you are left at a standstill ; and that has been my experience ever siuce I have had anything to do with 
white labour. 

12901-$. I suppose you intend to carry on with Chinamen then';' This year I intend to let a contract for 
cutting to Chinamen, and I shall try to load with my kanakas. After this year I have not the least idea 
how we are going to get ou. I am planting about 80 acres this year, but I do not intend to plant any 
m»re until I see how things are going to turn out. It will be an utter impossibility to make su*ar- 
growiuj* pay if we have to pny white mea 30s. a week for weeding, aud trashing, and that sort of thing. 
129G4. I3ut hns that been suggested by auybody ? The idea of the union *at the present time is that they 
will not work for less than 30s in the busy season and 2.5s. in the off season. 

12965. Is it not a fact that you are only paying £1 a week in this district? I nm paying from £1 to 
22s. 6d. a week for ploughmen. 

12966. That is as cheap as you would get the work done anywhere in Queensland ? You will get it done 
ou the Downs for from 15s" to 18s. a week, according to my experience. 

12967. By the Chairman : How long ago was that ? A good while ago. 
129GS. Thirty years ago ? Not quite. 

L2969. Well, thirty years ago you could not get a ploughman for 15s. a week ? It was some time in the 
seventies. 

12970. By Mr. Niehon: They have never paid less than £1 a week in the Bundabcrg district duriig the 
last twenty years ? 1 consider £1 a week and found is a fair wage for an ordinary working man. 

12971. By ihe Chairman : We had evidence from a good style ol' working man yesterday that he 
considered £1 a week and found all the year round was good pay ? 1 would want to put on about 
fifteen men all the year round ; and it would cost me nearly 10s. a week to feed them, and that would 
amount to a considerable sum by the end of the year. 

12972. So would your crop? It is just a question whether the crop would repay the expenditure, 
because there is a lot of expense in connection with irrigation and other tli'iugs that they have uot to go 
in for in other places. 

12973. By Mr. Nielson: Does not irrigation pay? It just about balances itself. It costs me about 
£10 a week to irrigate. 

12974. By Mr. Bagel : It is an insurance agaiust total loss ? Yes. 

121)75. By the Chairman : If it costs you £10 a week for irrigation, you get much more f»r your cane? 
Yes. 

12976. Then it makes a certainty of your crop ? Yes; but an irrigation plant is costly and it is costly 
to run it. I had to pay two Chinamen 20s. a week each last year to look afler the water going through 
my pump. 

12977. By Mr. Nielson : Still you say it pays ? It costs me about £100 a month to run my little place. 
If I had to pay much more, the cane would not pay for it, and T cannot run the farm at a loss. 

12978. How many tous of cane did you cut last year ? 2,494 tons off about 150 acres. 

12979. By Mr. Paget : That was about 16 tons to the aere ? Yes. 80 tons of plant cane averaged 
over 40 ions to the acre, hut I had ratoons that were not irrigated, and they only went a few tons to the 
acr<;. 

12980 By the Chairman : The irrigated cane gave vou a good profit over and above the cost of irrigation Y 
Yes ■ it pays to irrigate- You may get a little money out of it, but it costs a terrible lot of money. To 
begin with,' it costs over £l,000 to put in an irrigation plant 

12981. By Mr. Nielstn: How many acres will that irrigate i In a real dry season it will do no more 
than 150 acres. „ 
12882 Btf Mr P«9ei: Water in very easily procurable here? I am pumping out ot a permanent 
lagoon There is plenty of water, but it is verv difficult to get it on to all the land as it lS broken. If 
something' is uot done in the way of letting us get reliable labour wo cannot carry ou. 
l'USH Bit the Chairman - Are y-u a member of the Earners Association.- 1 les 

IL'984 fs^theassocLuou taking steps to advertise the «auts of the district m the South? 1 am not 

12985° Do you not think it is the place of such ao association to take action of that description? Host 
decidedly it ought to be done. If we could get men from the South they would be preferable to men 
fiom the North Tliev are a bet er class of men altogether. ... 
12980 1 Do yo know that for the last Couple of mouths there have been streams ot men going up 
North^igUl on <ork up there? Ye,. Mr. 1-l.rrieoQ, who contracted |« take oft my cue las year, 
went up to the Mossinan to trash, and I see that he has been taking out warrants for the arrest of some 
of the men since they went up. 
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G. Campbell 12987. By Mr. Nielson: Did you erer hear of a warrant being taken out for the arrest of a kanaka? 
, — — N Verv seldom. During thirty years' experience of kanakas I have never had any trouble with them. 
23 May, 1906. 12988. Did you never hear of a" boy" being fined for absconding from his hired service? Very 
seldom. We can depend upon them. 

12989. By the Chairman : Tou have had bad seasons here ? Yes. 

12990. Tou never let a bad season beat you ? Not exactly ; but T have seen a period of eight or nine 
months without a shower of rain to do any good. 

12991. Then you started irrigation to enable you to cope with droughts? If it had not been for that we 
would have had no cane. 

12992 Tou have to devise something now to provide yourselves with suitable labour ? •tber districts 
like the Mossman and the Johnstone River do not require to irrigate, so they can afford to give a better 
price for lahotir. This is one of the dryest belts in Queensland and we have to irrigate. That costs us 
a lot of money mid reduce* the returns from the cane. 

12903. By Mr. Nielson: What is the average annual rainfall here ? It is not regular. I have seen it 
rain as much as 90 inches in three months, but that has not happened since 1896. 

12994.. What do you think it costs you per acre to irrigate? It is according to the season. If we have 
a dry season we have to irrigate three or four times, but if we have a fairly good season, then a 
couple of irrigations will do. I would have to go into figures to show what it costs. 

12H05. Tou cannot say what it costs to put 1 inch on per acre ? No ; because the land, as a rule, is a 
bit broken in plnces, and it gets far too much. In some places it gets from 3 inches to 6 inches. If you 
had nice; level counir.7 you could regulate it nicely, but it breaks away when the country is broken. 

12996. What did it cost you last year to irrigate 8 acres ? I gave it three waterings. I was pumping 
altogether three mouths. I had six men on, getting 26?. a week, besides the engine-driver and the men 
chopping find carting wood for the engine. It would take me some time to make it up before I could 
give you the correct amount. 

12997. I am a bit interested iu this sort of thing, and I would be glad if you could give me an idea of 
the cost ? They would average 6 to 8 acres a day, and give it a good soaking. 

12998 By the Chairman : Is there anything else you uish to Bay ? I am in doubt about getting my 
crop off this year. It is a question whether I shall be able to procure enough Chinamen. 1 am not 
registered. After this year I do not think I shall plant again, unless there is something definite about 
the supply of labour. It is no good if I have to spend money and see the cane lie on the ground. 
12999. As regards labour, that is a matteryour association have in their own hands, and if they send down 
South they can get plenty of labour? The labour will be scarce, and there will be strikes every week 
here. I have had a long experience in the cane business — thirty years of it— and it is generally 
that way. 

William PatarJ), Cane Farmer, examined: 

W.Payard. 13000. By the Chairman: What is the area of you/ holding? I,t00 acres freehold and 1,000 acres 
^— N leasehold. 

23 May, 1906. 13001. How much have you under cane? 400 acres. 

13(i02. Are you registered? Yes : this year for the first time. 

13003. Will this be your first expeiienc-e of white labour for ordinary field work ? Tes. 

1300 J. Have you employed any additional labourers since you registered ? I have always had twelve men 

employed as engine-drivers, and that sort of thin, 2 

1300-3. But for ordinary chipping? Yes ; 1 have a gang on now. 

13006. What do you pay ? £1 a week and fouud in the off season. 

131)07 Can you always get men at that figure ? I have had no trouble so far. 

13UU8. What has been y«ur experience with the men you have got? I always have good men, and they 
give me satistaction. 

13009. Do you cook for them ? Tes. One cook does the lot. They h.ive the same tucker as I have 
myself. 

1:4010. Has not that got a lot to do with the fact that you are able to get and keep men ? Tes ; I treat 
them well. They say that a man has got to die before they can get a job on my place, as those who get 
there stop so long. That is self-praise, but that is what they say about me. 

13011. Do you think there will be any trouble this year in getting labour? Yes. I may mention thatl 
am vice-president of the association here, 

13012. By Mr. Paget: You represent the farmers' associat iou here ? No; lam vice-president, but I 
appeal on my own behalf. When we were offered the chance to register in January last, I registered 
like a number of others. I went to Townsville and put an ailvertisemsut in the paper for men. I met 
sixty odd mmi in answer to the adveriisenient one night in Towusville. Most of them bad been down 
here and they were satisfied that the Burdekin was the best place to work at canecuttiug. I have had 
letters from the Tweed and Richmond liivers for cauecutters. 1 thought there would be a scarcity, but 
it seems there is going to be a good supply. I let my contract to n local mau and be has got local 
men to do the work, so I pass all the letters on to others who want men. 

130L3. W hat price have you let your contract at? is, 9d. per ton, to cut, load, and put it on the 
company's trucks. 

13011 . You provide horse and drays ? Yes. They put 2s to 3 tons on a truck. The tram line runs 
n«ht through my paddock, and I lend them the dray to take the cane up on to the loading banks, so 
loading is an easy matter. At the same there is a vast difference in the cost of growing cane with black 
and white labour. I am giving 4s. 9d. per ton now. For fifteen years my average cost price to cut and 
load was Is. 3d. per ton. 

1301D. Bif the Chairman : A difference of 3s. 6.1.? Yes. It is a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. It is no use the farmers talking about giving 25s. a week all the year round, because it is not 
in it. 

13016. By Mr. P n <jet: Not with the bounty? There is a difference of 8s. 6d. per ton iu the cutting 
\ythout the bounty. We get 4s. Kd. bonus now, but the difference between the cost of growing with 
black and white is 8s. per ton. We are supposed to get 6s. next year. 
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13017. It will be 7s. next year? I dope so. Tou hear a lot of talk about the farmers being bet er off W. r a yard. 
now owing to federation, a* federation has brought about the difference in the price of eane That is all f 

a lot ot Ummyrot. It is not federation that makes it better. It is the rise in the price of cane We 23 ir»v,1206 

™, e . ? T"V Q ?"rl™? f ° r " Ur cane ' and now we are 8 ettin ? 15a - P er ton wit "out registration. 

13018. By Mr. Paget : The last witness said 14s. ? We also get Is. bonus. That is where the difference 
comes in- 

13019. By the Chairman : How much cane will you get this year ? Something over 5,t00 tons 
130-0. Do you irrigate i ies. 

13021. Are you satisfied with the results from irrigation? Yes : I am quite satisfied 

13022. In spite of the outlay ? Yes. 

13023. Your association have not taken any steps as an association to do anything about labour ? No 
not as yet, 

1302 1. Do you not think it is advisable they R hould do so? Yes; they should do so We had a 
gentleman here Jrwn Charters Towers, a Mr. Thompson, and ho gave us a list of unemployed, so T do not 
think there is any occasion to go South for men. He gave us the name* oE twenty .five cauecutlers and 
field hands. These will give us the number required. 

1302-1 A man need not be an agricultural labourer to load earn? Not neceesarilv if he is willine 
to work. J ' " 5 

13026. By M r. Paget : You have 100 kanakas in this placa at the present time and their places will have 
to be filled? f hat is where the trouble will emu if there is any trouble. For myself J could get forty 
practical cauecuttera Irom tli* Tweed and Clarence liners. I liave also had letters from Mowman and 
the Herbert and Johnstone Rivers making application for work here as they prefer this district to any 
other 

13027. By the Chairman : Were you able to give any information to the meu who wrote fromtho 
Clarence and Tweed Rivers? Yes; I referred them to different people. Two of the gangs weut up 
North. I reply to every letter, and tell them how things stand, and I am sorry I cannot take them. 

13028. You do not talk as if you are apprehensive of the future ? Xo ; there is no use meeting the 
devil half-way. 

13029. It is uot going to worry you ? I will not be worried. If sve do not get a fair price for cane I 
will go out of it. 

13030. Have you diminished your planting so far? We have five years to struggle ou. The dairying 
industry is a thing that will take on here. I have my eyes on some stock. If the bonus is discontinued 
the sugar industry will go down, and the dairy business will take its place. 

13031. By Mr. Paget : You are speaking without bias ? Yes. 

130:52. My the Chairman : Do you employ any coloured labour ? I have thirteen kanakas in my employ 

LOW. 

13033. By Mr. Niehon: Do you think it would be a good thing if laud could be obtained for the 

purpose of settling workers in the sugar districts ? I have some doubt, about that, because they will 

eventually become farmers on ! heir own hook, aud will want labour themselves. 

13034.. That would be a very good thing? For- them, but not for the farmer who requires them. 

13085 W«uld it not be a good thing for the country ? Certainly; but you were asking me about getting 

labour for myself. 

13036. The experience in the South is that many men who take up ordinary lb'0-aere selections have had 
to go out and work for several years until they have fulfilled their conditions ? 1 had to do it myself. 

13037. Is it not your experience that for every man who comes into a district another follows him ? That 
i* true. 

13038. The more settlers you get, the greater the population you will attract ? So far as our district is 
concerned, 1 am afraid it will be a hard matter to get suitable land to settle them on. It is no good 
putting them on land that will not support them. 

13039. Do you not think that many men who come to work here in the season wsuld be glad to settle 
down? A great number have made inquiries. 

13040. Are there anV Crown lanrls available within a reasonable distance of here! 1 Not that I am aware 
of. Part of Inker man run is being thrown open to selection, but I pity the poor wretches who get on to 
it. I hear Mr. Kenna is talking about the beautiful land, but he kuows as tittle about the land as the 
land knows about him. It is not even second-class grazing country. Out of the whole 1:30 square miles 
I do not think there are 010 acres fit for cultivation. 

13041. By Mr Paget : Mr. Howes said that there was a piece of suitable land at the Bunlekin crossin*, 
about -1 miles from here ? I think he must have been referring to the Inkermau lands. You might get 
10 or 12 acres in a little corner, but you will get no great area anywhere. 

13#12. By Mr. Niehon : Could not persous like yoursnlf who want to try the experiment of getting 
labour into the district, and who have large areas that they are not cultivating, cut up what they do not 
require into small blocks? Jf they arc iu the same fix as I am they could uot, because 1 have every acre 
under cultivation that is fit to grow cane. The rest is grazing country, and I have horses aud cattle to 
look after. 

13043 But there is any amount of land fit for cultivation that is under grass at the present time? 
There is another obstacle in the road. A lot of very good land has been bought from the Pioneer 
Conipanv by men who have taken it up to make money. Then the milling power is not there. 

13044 My obiect in asking you these questions about land is to see if it is not possible to settle the 
labour in the district during the off season ? A great deal can be done in that direction. For instance, 
we have a lot of irrigation to do, there is firewood to cut, and lots of other things. We may not be able 
to find employment for all of the men we employ during the harvesting, but we can find work tor the 
best of them, provided they do not want too much wages. There is no good paying 20s. to get 18s. back. 
13045. At the rate of wages you are paying for casual labour in the off season do you thmk the majority 
of the harvesters could be employed all the year round ? 1 do 

13040. If the eanegrowers laid themselves out they could find profitable work.'' They will hare to, 
because firewood and other tilings are required. 

13047. Profitable work thufc can be done ? Whether it is profitable or not it has got to be done, 
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Yes. I have done all m 
I have 1,000 tons of 



W. Payard. 13048. By Mr. Paget : Your kanakas are doiii* general cultivation work ? 

planting with them so far, with the exception of the cane that is registered. 
23 May, 10«6. to cut with tl em anrt 4,010 tons with while labour. 

13019. How many white men do you think it will take to supply the place of thekanakas you now have 
I think it will take equally as many. It might take one or two less. 

130.50. What do you consider is the cost of yonr islanders per week ? I am paying some 3s. a day an 
find themselves, and I am paying the majority of them 10s. a week. 'Iheir food costs 8s. a week, s 
that thev cost nearly 3a. a day. 

13051. Whit would be the average cost of the white men ? Their food costs 15s. a week, although the 
Government do not allow that, and they cost me 6s. a day. 

13052. Wo that they cost yon just about twice as much as the kanakas? Yes. 

13053. By the Chairman : Do you pay yonr men 20s. a week and found, wet and dry ? Yes. 
1:3054. You do not stop the wages for wet days ? Not unless the wet weather lasts for a week at a time. 
When it is like yesterday it is not worth while stopping it. 
13055. If it lasts for a week, what about tucker ? I feed them just the same. 



(Townsville.) 

THURSDAY., 24 MAT, 1906. 
Present : 

Mb. E. A. BANKING, P.M. (Chairman) \ 

Mu. C. F. NIELS#N, M L. A. 



Mb. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 



Geor#e Washington Young, Inspector of Pacific Islanders and Officer in charge of the Labour 
Bureau, examined : 

13056. By the Chairman : There are no iudented islanders in this district? There are a few walk- 
s :ibout8. 

i. 13057. Whose names you do not know ? I cannot tell you their names. There are none of them under 
agreement. 

13058. How does the Government Labour Bureau work — Is it in active operation ? It is. I have bad 
the pleasure of placing a considerable number of men on the plantations in various places. 
1305!). Where is jour office ? At the back of the old Custom House. 

13060. Ik there any difficulty in a stranger finding where your office is ? I think not 

13061. Is there anything to designate what your office is— anything in the way of a notice-board? There 
is painting on it, of course. 

13062. YVliat is the a.veragc number of applications you have to register, say, in a week ? Forty or 
fifty. 

1:3063. You have applications from plantation owners, and employers of labour generally ? Yes ; and 
farmers, too. 

13064. You have had a fair amount of success in placing labour ? Yes. 

13065. Can you suggest anything that would enable you to conduct the bureau with even still greater 
effect ? Yes. I waut assistance very much. There is no one but myself, and I am master and man. 
I should also like to be able to advertise my wants, but I cannot do it. 

13066. By Mr. Paget : Your wants in the shape of labour required ? Yes. 

13067. By the Chairman: That is to say, if an employer requires n particular class of labour you would 
like to advertise it ? Yes ; and get him the labour at once. If twenty men are wanted on a plantation 
at night 1 could let them know by the morning ; but, at prtseut, I have to go to my friends all over the 
place. That is all a matter of labour. 

13068. And a matter of inefficiency ? Yes ; it is a difficult matter to get the men just when you want 
them in that way. There are two or three people in town who have been very kind, and help rue all 
they can. 

13069. You have several other offices to fill which occupy your time ? I have numerous other offices to 

an. 

13070. It would be of advantage to you to have au assistant? I would like to get a boy here to 
break him in. 

13071. You would like a probationer ? I would like to get a lad I could teach, one that would stop and 
go on with the work, and not oue to keep for a few weeks and then let him go away. 

13#72. By Mr. Niehon : Are the applications for work kept in a conspicuous place where everybody can 
see them ? I keep them in my books. 

13073. Would it not be of assistance to men if you posted them up ? There is no doubt it would. 

13074. Would it not be of assistance also to the elicient working of your bureau to have periodical 
interchanges of statistics wi'th other bureaus ? I find 1 have got quite enough to do without any 
exchanges. 1 am at it all day long. 

13075. I mean provided you had sufficient clerical assistance? It would be a great assistance and a 
great help. I am often asked for married couples without encumbrances, but it is difficult to get them, 
and au interchange with another bureau might show me where they could be obtained. 

1:3070. By Mr. Payei ' : Do yuu issue Government relief? 1 do. 

13077. When you issue relief to a man who is a traveller, is his name entered into the same register as 
that in which you enter the names of men seeking work? It used to be, but 1 do not eucourage it now. 
I have not issued rations for two years. 

13078. H/ive you received complaints from these men that they will not apply for work because it looka 
as if they are seeking relief ? 1 never hear any complaints of that kiud, but I i ten hear complaints 
because I will not give then rations. 
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13079. By Mr. Nulson: From your experience, do you think it would be a good thing to keep the issue G. W. Young. 

01 re Met separate from the employment part, and letone official attend to the issue of relief ouly ? Perhaps N 

so; but sotar I have been able- to manage it. If it increases T will require someone to help me There 24 May, 1906. 
are not sulhcient rations issued to keep oae person constantly at work. 

13080 By Mr. Paget : There are a number of men who do "not want it to be thought that they are going 
tor reliet when they are going for employment, and, in their interests, do vou not think it would be better 
to keep the two departments separate ? It would be an excellent thing. The issue of relief to travellers 
ro a ,»,« l ly ™ u ? ed ' aud , that is the rfa * on that the thin g has b«>n comparatively stopped. 

13081. By the Chairman = Most of the relit* you issue is to residents in the town ? Tb women and 
children. 1 do not encourage men at all. I put them out in the country to work, and get them billets 
it 1 can. Ihe relict is then issued to the women and children until the husband can send the money 
down. 

13082. Do you issue railway passes to these men ? Yes. 

13083. What success have you had in getting the railway passes repaid? Very poor. They promise to 
repay and are willing to sign an undertaking, but not 90 per cent, of them pay for their passes. The 
issuo of railway passes has stopped now except to tld men and women from the hospital or going to 
Dunwich. b ° 
1308-1. Can you give me any idea of what number of unemployed there are in this district at present ? 
There are very few at prosent. Most of the men have gone to the Cloncurry Railway extension. A 
great number have gone to the cauefields cutting firewood in readiness for the boilers at crushing time. 

13085. By Mr. Niehon: Do you think many men have left hero in the last couple of weeks for the 
Northern districts ? I know several. 

13086. Would they be residents or men passing through? Men passing through calling for rations. 
I know one or two who are waiting for the meatworks to start here, and 1 have endeavoured to get them 
to go to the canefields instead of waiting for the meatworks. 

lUCW. By Mr. Paget : If you get applications from the Northern sugar centres for labour, have you 
any difficulty in getting steamer passes for men ? No ; they give me authority to get a ticket from the 
various shipping companies, and I give the shipping eompany the voucher. 

13085. And the employee gives an undertaking that he will refund the passage ? That is a matter 
between the employer and the man. 

13089. But does the employer givo it ? He gives us his promise. No undertaking is ever asked from 
an employer. 

13090. By Mr. Niehuu : Do you take up the position of agent for the employer in engaging men, and 
make a binding contract with them? I make no engagement whatever. The employer writeB and asks 
lor tweuty men. I get them, aud get a ticket from Earns, Philp, aud Co., and give Burns, Philp, and 
Co. the voucher. I make no agreeineut whatever. 

13091. By the Chmirman: lu that case there is a possibility of the men not suiting the employer? I 
am not responsible for that, although I do my "best in getting the best men 1 can. 

13092. By Mr. Niehon : Do you think it advisable for •Ulcers in cliiirgo of labour bureaus to act as 
agents for employers of labour the same as the private registry ottices ? No • I hardly think that. 
Thero are plenty of private registry oiices in the town, and they are paid for it. 

13093. By Mr. Paget : Are you aware that the bureau officers do it in Brisbane ? I am not aware of it. 

13094. I understand such a system is carried out in Brisbane ? To sign agreements? 

13095. No ; to act as agents ? I act as a go-between, but not as an agent. 

13096. By the Chairman : Have any instances occurred where the men have not turned out to be 
competent men ? Not one. All the men I secured turned out very well and gave every satisfaction. I 
may say that I have issued rations to men and found they go outside the town and eat them and come 
back again. I recommended that the rations be knocked off, and 1 was told to act as I pleased in the 
matter. 

13097. By Mr. Paget : You give relief to destitute cases ? Yes , but J am careful, as I do not believe 
in the Government beiugrobbed. It is about time that the railway pass system was also stopped. 



James Anderson, Manager of the Federal Co-operative Newspaper Company, examined : 

13098. By t he Chairman : What are you ? Manager of tho Federal Co-operative Newspaper Company. ;j. Anderson. 

13099. On what subject do you wish to be heard ? In reference to men in the sugar fields. We havr f — ~^_^ N 
supplied numbers of gangs' to farmers and millowners in the >'orth, and the men have all turned out 24May,1906. 
satisfactorily. Men who were never employed in sugar-farming before— practically men thrown out ot 

work in offices and that sort of thing— remained there, and many of them have taken their wives and 
families up, Every time we have had an application for men, we have been able to supply them. There 
has always been a surplusage in Townsvillc of labour for the North. 

13100. What is the state of the labour market just at present ? There is a large number of unemployed 
in Townsville to-day . . 
1310L. By Mr. Paget : TIow many are there? I suppose you could get fifty men if you required them. 
13102. By the Chairman : Would they be reliable workers ? Yes. 

1310.3. Are the men in the habit of registering their names at the Government Labour Bureau ? I have 
sent men there, and in every case when Mr. Young ba 8 been able to give them work he has done so. 

13104. Then the Labour Bureau is working well, so far as your experience goes? Yes. 

13105. Have you sent any men to Mr. Young lately ? Yes. 

13106. I ask you because Mr. Young is not aware of there being any unemployed about just now t 1 
have sent men to him this week. The meatworks started last week, and there were numbers ot meu 
turned away from there. . 

13117. You are aware that preparations are being made for the cane harvesting, which will commence m 
about a month ? Yea. ,. . 

13108 Would it not be well for the men who are unemployed to make their way towards the district 
where they are likely to fiud employment ? Most of the men are not in a position to pay their way. 
13109. Some of them might walk? Yes; but they have wives aud lannhcs hero, and they do not care 
about going up there to look for work, 
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J. Anderson . 13110. By Mr. Paget : You are speaking of local residents? Yes. There is a large number of men 
f^* — /V -^~a working on the wharves whose earnings only averse from 15s. to £1 a week ; and, if they got constant 
24 May, 1906. employment in the sugar districts, thev would shift Iheir wives and families up. 

1311 1. By the Chairman : Yv ould they do such field work as chipping ? Yes. 

13 112. What wages would they expect? I think most of them would be pleased to get 30s. a week and 
rations. I have a letter from a man who worked in the sugar fields last year, and he has gone up again 
to work. As he could not be preseat himself, he asked me to hand in a letter to the Commission. [Letter 
landed in to the Chairman?) 

13113. By Mr. Nielson: Is there a branch of the Sugar Workers' Union in Townsvillc? No. 

13114. Is there any industrial uuion here? No. 

13115. Is your paper in correspondence with the various Sugar Workers' Unions ? Yes; and we learn 
that in every place there is a surplusage »f labour 

13116. By the Chairman.: Do you know that the men at Ayr are pprtVctly satisfied with 20s. a week 
And found in the slack season for field work such as you describe ? Tes. 

13117. You suggested 3(K a week just now? I say the men are entitled to that. 

131.18. By Mr. Paget : "What do the men consider they arc entitled to for cutting and loading in the 
crushing season ? They consider they are worth 8s. a rlay and find themselves. 
131 in. How many hours? Nine hours a day. 

13120. By the Chairman : Niue hours inclusive of " smokeshos !" or nine hours' solid work ? " Stnoke- 
hos !■" of twenty minutes to come out of the nine hours. That does not include meal hours. 



(Townsville.) 

FBI DAT, 25 MAT, 1006. 

Present : 

Mr. E. A . RANKING, P.M. (Clmirman) | Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. F.NIELSON, M.L.A. 
Right Rev. (ijjorgk H«r9Fall Frojdsitam, Anglican Hishop of North Queensland, examined : 
Right Rev. 13121. Iiy the. Chairman: I think it would be better it you gave your evidence in your own way ? I 
G 11, wish to gi\e evidence particularly with reference- to clauses 1 and 2 of the terms of lhe Commission. I 
FrodsLam. ,j n0 ^ e0 nsider that I am qualified to express an opinion on the industrial side of the question, although 

/■ ,v — — n I would like to say sornellnng about its bearing on child labour. If you will allow me, I should like to 

25 May, 1906. speak, first of nil, on the condition of the Queensland kanakas, and, secondly, upon the subject, of 
denortiitioit. I speak more particularly with reference to the members of the Anglican Church. My 
dioefse reaches trim below Mack ay iu the South to just this side of Port Douglas in the North, therefore 
it includes lhe majority of the kauakas at present working in Queensland. I am not quite sure 
how itiiiny there are at the present moment ; but I think there are about 500 or 1,000 who are members 
of the Anglican Church. Tlu se are mostly found anions? those who hare been for some time resident in 
Queensland. I have a school at Mackay, the Stlwyu Mission, and large missions at Iugham ou the 
Herbert River, aud also ou the Johnstone River. There are classes for South Sea Islanders in every 
part of the diocese. I do not think you will ask mo to dwell at any length upon the question of 
the good character of the kanakas. Certainly when they become Christians they are really most 
excellently behaved citizens. I feel tbat that is a subject upon which all should pretty well agree. They 
appear to have a genius tor religion, and not merely of a missionary type, but also of a moral type, and 
they take very great interest in their schools and in their church. At the same time it is only fair 
to say ihat 1 have noticed signs of deterioration in the kanakas, and they appear to have become 
more difficult to manage. This, 1 think, is largely due to the growing system of walking about looking 
fur work, and in some eases is due to the absence of school teaching. I may mention here as a matter 
that will come within the scope of the Commission, that the efforts of the Education Department of 
Queensland in excluding all kauaka children from the Halifax State School because there was a case of 
lepro.sv there a couple of years a»o is said to be having a had effect upon the children, and they are 
becoming more unmanageable. It is a hardship on the chiluien themselves, but I nm thinking of the 
community, I am inclined to think that with regard to these Christian children bom in Queensland, if 
they do not happen to be deported, it will be likely to have a bad effect upon the community. The 
question is at present before the Minister, and has been before him for some time. The majority of the 
kanakas are, as you know, unmarried. The married ones, almost without exception, are Christians. I 
have tried to lind out for myself what are the proportion of married people who have been married to 
women different to their own nationality, but I have not been able to get it. 

13122. Jiii iMr. Paget •. We are getting all those particulars in each district we visit? I was spenking 
nv>re particularly w ith regard to ihc .\ uglicans. 1 have some information here which I shall he pleiwed to 
lay before you, if you \vish to have it, with reference to the Anglican Mission "hoys*' at Geraldton, and 
I have tried to find out something about Bowen, Proserpine, and Mackay. [Document lender ed.~\ 
l:i1.i;3 liy the. Chairman : This will be very useful to us fur reference? The ouly point I wish to make 
upon the subject is that the majority of the married people arc Christians, and a "considerable number of 
them are Anglican Christians. 1 have been trying for the last three years to find out what the kanaka 
himself thought about the deportatiou question. I expected to be able to find out what the kanaka 
feit upon the subject, but it is by no means an easy matter to get to the bottom of the question. 1 have 
personally come to the conclusion that you cau make a kanaka say almost anything you like if you put 
sufficient pressure on liiiu. 

113 121. Thai is ho with the aborigines? Yes; but not to so great au extent. I believe that the 
kanaka ia much easier to get at than the aborigine, as 1 have had experience in both, and they 
are very liable to change. For instance, they seem almost incapable of foreseeiug nnd making 
provision for any eveut in the future. They do uot seeui to be able to weigh reasous. For 
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instance, what might appear to you to be perfectly trivial to a fcanaka would appear to be a weighty 
reason ; and what might seem a weighty reason to you itt regarded as just the opposite by the kanaka. 
In the Mine way I have noticed that he is not capable of breaking anv real danger In fact, in almost 
every particular Ihe.v are rather like children in the matter. We have got to think for them a great deal, < 
and act tor them, and we must not make the mistake of attaching very much importance to an expression 21 
ot opinion trom them. The first question we want to know is whether the kanakas want to leave, and 
my conclusion is that the majority of South Sea Islanders in Queensland undoubtedly do with to return 
to them islands. A year ago I would have said "all " wished to return, bnt now a proportion of those 
who have been for some tune in the State wish to remain, at any rate for a time. At the 
instigation of two or three prominent men in the Commonwealth Parliament, I made inquiries 
trom my clergy and missionaries as to what the kanaka really felt with regard to his own deportation 
and tins, perhaps, Is a type of the rest. One clergyraau writes tn me as follows: — 
1 have tried to get the names of the' boys' who wish to remain here after 1007, and I have been 
interviewing all the ' boys' that I could myself. So far, however, I have not been able to ascertain the 
names »f any wishiujr, to mnahi. I quite expected to find that some, having settled homes and families, 
would desire to remain and continue the cultivation of their little farms (leases), and I was rather 
astonished on interviewing a number of these hut week to learn that they had all mn.de up their 
minds to return to their islands. The principal reason for this seems to be the absence of a white 
teacher iu their midst." That is rather an extraordinary thing. Now, I am inclined to think that 
a proportion who wisjh to remain now think that no forcible deportatiou will be made. 
According to reports that 1 have received from my clergy and other agents, I learn that about hnlf the 
married people in the Maekay district elect to remain for a few years. I am speakingonly of Anglicans. 
About 1,5 per cent, in the Geraldtou district said that they would rather remain if all the other " boys" 
remained, but all added that thev would prefer to go home with the majority rather than remain with the 
minority. The " boys" on the Herbert Hiver rather like the idea of being sent back to their islands, and 
the chief difficulty is one of passage. I give that for what it is worth. ] next tried to find out whether 
the '■ boys" anticipated any danger themselves in the deportation. I found it was only in a few certain cases 
that they anticipated any danger. At Ingham and Halifax they seem to have no fe;ir of being murdered, 
although they say, " of course they might !" That is again the childish point of view in their miud. 
At Mac hay they only appear to be doubtful in the ease of married people, but they add—" I have been 
too long in Australia ; my relations are dead, and I have forgotten my people." Others say, "There is 
uo school in my village, or on my hdand, and my people are wild yet." At Geraldton, 1 am officially 
informed, none of the "boys" anticipate trouble when they land at their own homes; but they admit 
there are islands where " boys," especially those who hav e transgressed tribal custom;*, might meet with 
a distinctly hostile reception. I think that the Melauesiana are at the present time suffering considerable 
hardship through luck of employment. The reason is that they are frittering away their savings 
either in idleness or in attempting to talcs up land which thsy are not fully qualified to cultivate. Tliis 
is not only a subject upon which reports are made to ine, but it is alsotho basis of a great many letters 
which J am eonst,xnlly receiving from kanakas. They are groat correspondents, and they always speak of 
me and write to me n.s their father. I now wish to read an extract from an official report fromMackay : 
" They (that is the kanakas) do not know how to work systematically, and the result is that they do 
not plant sulicient cane to pay expenses. The majority will forfeit llieir leuse and sacrifice everything 
that belongs! to them. Some luivc alread y been sent off their leasehold." That is a definite statement, 
and it is ajuite within the power of ihe Commission to find out whether it is true or not. 
.W125. By Mr. Nielson: I sh«uld like to do so if you will give me a reference to the source »f your 
information ? The report was made to me by Mr. Sage, of the Schvyn Mission, on 15th March, 1000, 
Of course, I am putting it forward a* a privileged report. 

13l">6. My reason for wanting the information is that 1 am not at all satisfied that the majority of 
kanakas have had a fair deal in connection with the leases they have taken, or that they have been 
sufficiently protected ? I think that is most admirable. There is another point 1 would like to bring 
forward as germane to that. I suppose I am more conversant wilh the kanakas' point of view than 
almost anyone in Queensland. There are some who have been deprived of the employment they have 
been in for many years other than employment on the sugar plantations. I want to give two instances 
of this. 

13127. Tou must understand that the " boys" who are exempted under the old Queeuslaud Act are also 
exempted under the Commonwealth Act? That is if ihey have a certificate of exemption; but a very 
large number never wri.t through the formality of obtaining a certificate. It was very largely a matter of 
form ; and 1 do not think Ihat was thoroughly understood by the Commonwealth Government. 
131;>R. By the Chairman : You think they ought to be put on the same footing as the "boys" who went 
through the formality of getting exemption tickets? I do. 

13129. By Mr. Pagr.t : An islander is not entitled to a certificate unless he has been in Queensland nboiit 



fate if he had been five years in thi: 
nauity, 1 consider twenty-seven 3 ears v. 



' boys" 



have 



iiily.siivcii yc;ars Y That strikes me as being a hardship. 
13130. Under the Act of lS8i a " boy " was entitled to a cert 
uounti-y r 1 Well, as we are now considering the question of hi 

18131. V jjy Mr. Nidson: It is a question which deserves consideration -There are ' . 
certifie d and l hero are number* of others who might have had certificates il they had applied for them 
-Wto the humanitarian aspect of the case iu regard to other « hoys," each case it.u.t be regarded on 
its own merits? If mv memory serves me, I was asked by Mr. Watson, the Leader of the letter* 
Labour Fart}-, during the course of a conversation, to be sure and get definite information and not deal 
in generalities. , . „ „. , , , , , 

13132. By the Chairman : We are preparing a return showing nil boys who have been here tor ten 
years and upwards? May I give you these particular cases ? 

l:im Certainly » They are the cases of two "boys" both of whom have personally approached me. 
One is Kobert Swallow,' ot MalaYta, who arrived in 18H4 Iir eleven years he was with Mr. Hugh 
Milman.at Southport, and for two years with Mr.. Hirst, of Jtiversleigh. Ihe other boy is Harry 
Tokon from Aiiibryin He arrived in 18S2, and for ten years was 111 the service ot Captain lownley 



and Mrs Hirst. On 3rd August of last year, Mrs. Hirst wrote to me as iuhu»*:— iUB^.-i,™ 
Department inform mo that if I keep a kanaka any lou-cr, a fine, ot perhaps *oO, may be imposed, and 



follows :— " The 1 mmigration 
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KigM Re T . that the " boys " must not Bleep here nor be given any food." I promptly sent that letter down to 
G - H - Lord Northcote. I got a letter- from Harry Tokon, which 1 should like to leave in your possession. He 
Frodsham, ^ then living Qut h the bush _ j know botll of th(>se » DoV8 " personally. They are earnest-minded 
— > Christians, who are interested in their work, quiet, and sober, and they regard with dread the idea of 
May, 1906. • back to a non .Christian island. This is the letter :— 

29 September, 1905. 

•ear Sir, — Just write to you also to let you know that I been try everywhere in bush 
to get work, so I been very sick, so I go back to town, so they won't let me go back to Mrs. 
Hirst, so I won't go back the Island, I don't like go back. Dear sir, will you please kindly 
try to do some things for me. 

HARBY TOKON. 

13134. Where is that boy now ? He cannot get work, and he is walking about. He may be dead for 
all I know. I do not know what has become of him. I heard the other " boy " had been out trying 
to get work somewhere on the sugar plantations in New South Wales, but on that I am by no means 
clear, I have not had any communication upon the subject since that date. 

13135. lly Mr. Paget : Neither of these islanders was entitled to an exemption ticket ? No; but they 
are eases of real hardship. 

13136. By the Chairman : Have you asked any of the "boys" how they will be likely to fare as 
regards the food supply when they get back to their islands ? Yes. They do not seem to anticipate 
very much difficulty. That, again, is a childish way of looking at the question. I have asked them 
particularly with regard to Fiu. One " boy " stated about three weeks ago that there is plenty of food 
there ; that things grow very quickly ; and that there is no fear of famine. I have not heard any of 
the kanakas express fears with regard to the food supply, but I do not think they are competent witnesses 
on the subject. If the Malayta people are making no provision for the future, they are not the type of 
people to understand whether there is likely to be a shortage of food or not. 

13137. Have you any communication upon the subject from your agents at Fiu? Yes. 

13138. By Mr. Nielson : Y«u aaid that you have noticed signs of deterioration in the kanakas, and you 
put it down to their being out of work, and the absence of teachers ? To the absence of schools. When 
the kanakas were on the plantations, there was almost invariably a school provided for them, which was 
subsidised in many cases by the Government of Queensland. Those schools were the centre of the 
whole interest of the kanakas on the plantations, and, when they went all over the place, they got away 
from the good influence of Ihe school. They ure only children. 

13139. One clergyman who gave evidence said that a lot of the Christian "boys" were going astray 
through evil outside influences? I think that is quite I rue. 'The people we are trying to keep them 
away from most are the Chinese. One of my great endeavours has been to institute places where they 
can go when they go into Mackay, for instance, so that they shall not be obliged t» sleep m the Chinese 
quuiHcr. We make it a rule that the Christian " boys" are not to have anything to do with the heathen 
Chinese, because they generally get the " boys " into the habit of drinking, opium smoking, or playirg 
fan-tun, I am not saying that this is true of all the Chinese, but am speaking merely of the low type of 
Chinese. 

13140. By the Chairman: You have heard of these places in Chinatown in Mackay and Cairns ? Yes ; 
I know them. I think they are a great source of evil to others besides kanakas. 

13141. By Mr. Nieteon: I lave you discovered that the kanakas regard the question of deportation in a 
spirit of resignation and that they are perfectly indifferent about it? 1 think that, if the Government 
were sending them out to certain death, they would go without a word of complaint. 

13142. By the Chairmen: That would not necessarily mean that they did not realise the danger ? I do 
not think that they foresee danger. The fact is that " big fellow Government " is a power second only 
to the Almighty in the mind of the kanaka. 

1314:3. By Mr. Nielson: But some of the "boys" are absolutely afraid to go home, because they are 
practically fugitive offenders from their own country ; they have cleared out because they have broken 
some of their tribal laws, and are afraid of punishment — What would you suggest in their case ? If 
they are Christians I should be inclined to deport thetn to some mission station if they are willing to go, 
or to some " school village," as they are called. It is not necessary that all iu the "school villages" 
should be Christians. Those who are not Christians, and who wish to live there, are protected from the 
incursions or the bushmen. 1 am speaking now of the island of Malayla. I know nothing personally 
abo t the islands, but I am vice-president of the Melftneaian Mission, and for many years I have been in 
close communication with the islands. The Comity of Missi-ms agreement made by Bishop Selwyu iu 
1853, divided the South Seas into certain groups, which were the spheres of the various missions, and 
until the last two years this arrangement has been faithfully adhered to, and has been a source of great 
strength to the islands The islands under the sphere of the Anglican Mclauesian Mission are the 
Solomon Islands, Banks Islands, Santa Cru/., and neighbouring islands. Speaking generally of the 
Anglican sphere, the peoploon the islands desiro tho kanakas to be repatriated. The bishop writes to 
me and uaya tr >e Melanesiau Mission would be unpopular if it hindered the repatriation of the Queensland 
"boys." Speaking generally, the Bishop of Melanesia thinks that the danger to the " boys" returning 
bas been somewhat overestimated. He wrote to me on 30th March, 1906, as follows: — "In 
almost every island in our diocese they wil l be in no danger whatever. Iu IVutecost. Maewo, and 
Aoba (New Hebrides) one could not anticipate an] thing happening to them on landing, as these three 
islands are strongly under the mission's influence. The eight, islands in the Banks group are entirely 
Christian, and consequently safe. The Torres Islanders are vc-ry quiet. But few Santa Cruzians are 
auay in Queensland ; and these, on their return, will rcceiu- nothing but a welcome. They will be in no 
danger whatever. As regards the Sofoinous, the follow nig districts are perfectly sate Gala, TJlawa, 
Buguto (Ysabel), Ugi, the north-east sido of S.iu Christoval, the south-e^t end of Malayta, Savo, and 
the "hole of Guadalcanar, if the boys are rcrurued to their own proper places." 

13144. By Mr. Paget ; That is what the Government agent on board the schooner for, and I may 
say that it has boon strictly carried out in the past ? Ves. " In fact, the only plai-es in which they mav 
be in some danger will be in non.school villages in Malayta, the south-west side of San Christovaf, anil 
such places in Guadalcanar as the ' returns' are stranger's to. 1 have already stated in my letter to the 
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P a P e " H ; at in Malayta danger will be almost eliminated, I believe, if the < returns' are taken to one of Right E* 
the twenty yjllagea where there are schools, or to Fin, where the people will welcome those who are „ »- H 
Christians. r r FrodBham 

Kit 1 !. l8 H hat let J tC . r fr ° U1 Bi9l ! 0p WihoQ? Tes - Xow , the proposal which I have submitted to the * 

Premier with regard to an agr.cultural college at Fin, was framed with the object of providing for the 25 May ' 
humane deportation of those Christian kanakas who, for one reason or another, cannot be safely sent to 
their native islands.. It is not proposed thatany should go to the colony who are not Christian or who are 
unwilling to throw m their lot with the Anglican Mission. Fin is on the west coast of Malayta There 
is a Christ.an school in the place with a white clergyman, the Kev. A. J. Hopkins, in charge. There are 
also a considerable number of Christians, many of whom are returned labourers from FHi The people 
are prepared I i welcome (he Queensland labourers, but a large influx of people will necessitate some 
considerable preparation in an :sland where those people not under Christian influence arc notably 
improvident. lhat was brought before you by witnesses in IWaberg. It is proposed that a smail 
pa.r y 8 iallproceed.it once from Mackay to plant yams and corn, and that the main body of colonists 
shall follow later. May is the best innnlh of the year for the advance p.arty to arrive at Piu, and the 
cyclon e season must specially be avoided. I suggested to the Queensland Government the advisability 
ot assisting in the formation of the colony, but subsequently withdrew my request for rontons which I 
Buppose .you will not ask mo to mention. The Melaneainn Mission will be content if the colonists are 
landed at T iu tree of chai ge. The question of danger v, aa raised by Miss Young in Bundaberg. 
13145. By Mr Niehon: And by Mr. Ussher? Tes; but Hanger is practically non-existent in school 
villages, the Bishop of Melanesia would not make that statement unless he was thoroughly convinced 
on the subject. A receut cablegram from Norfolk Islaud informed me that Fin is now open to 
colonisation, and the people are waiting for the Queensland " returns." That is for the advance 
party, 

13145a. By Mr. Paget : They have left Mackay? No; because the Government have hung us up until 
yon send in your report. 

1314G. I understood Mr. Sage was leaving Mackay with some islanders a fortnight after we were there? 
He writes to me saying that the people are getting despondont. 

13147. By Mr. flielson ■, Getting impatient? Tes ; and changing their attitude again. They are only 
children. 

13148. With regard to tho settlers in Fiu, are they so few in number that thc-y are unable to make 
preparation ? They are now raakiug preparations, but they need other hands to make still further 
preparations, and they need seed yams aud seed coru, and so forth. 
1314!). By the Chairman : " 



: How loug after they planted will it be before they have a food supply ? 
The Bishop thinks six or ei^ht months will be sufficient. 

13150. Do the Melanesian Bfis^ion propose that the " boys" be landed there free ot expense? Yes. 

13151. They do nol; ask for further support ? No. They Jo not ask the Government to take any 
responsibility whatever iu the matter. The Sydney and Melbourne papers in commenting on my scheme 
seemed to think that it would make the Government responsible. All it makes the Government 
respoisibh* f or is to treat the kanakas as reasonable beings to this extent — that they will be allowed to 
say to which islaud they wish to go. 

13152. Tou are willing to receive any islanders ? They are to be Christians. 

13158. Tou make that proviso ? Tes ; we make that proviso at Fin, aud we wish them to be ready to 
throw in their lot with the Anglican Church. 

13154. They are two very important provisos ? Tes ; and we are trying to work out what is a practical 
scheme. I am very shy about being dragged into any unseemly dispute between conflicting Christiau 
missions on a question on which I am anxious to help the tanakas all 1 can. 

13155. By Mr. Nielson : Have you made auy inquiries as to how many islanders you anticipate will go 
to Fiu ? They were quite prepared to send an advance party of twenty-five men in the beginning of 
March last, accompanied by Mr. Sage, and the majority of the members of the Selwyn Mission, which 
numbers 300, would have followed after. 

1315(5. By Mr. Paget : Jn what way is it proposed to make the settlement at Fiu self-supporting — I 
speak in the interests of the islanders who do not belong to that place, and who may desire to go there ? 
The Melanesiau idea of self-support is simply a question of food, and we have taken itfor granted that, if 
we can provide them with sufficient food when they arrive, they will not be in any danger of famine, as 
they will cultivate sufficient ground to prsvide tlemselves with su lie-ion t food in the future. 
13157. It is not what you might term an industrial settlement? No ; it is nothing more than a native 
settlement acting under Christian iuSuenee. It is no more an industrial settlement than any other 
mission school on the islands 

131 5S. By the Chairman : But it is to lie confined to Christians? Tes. Tou must remember that it is 
only with regard to Christians that any danger is likely to arise, because they have been a long time in 
Queensland, and because they very frequently in^iry gids from other sef elements and other islands. 
1315!). My Mr. Paget: We have ample evidence as to that ? There is no danger in deporting kanakas 
who c»me under the three-year system, provided they are landed at their own places, but the danger 
arises in connection wil h those uho have remained for a lengthy period iu Queensland. 

13160. By the Chairman: They lose touch with their islands ? Tes. The question of the site of Fin 
has alfio been raised. In answer to one of your questions at Bundaberg, a witness informed the Commission 
that Fiu is a swamp aud a sort ot plac« that he would not like to live in. J ouly wish t* say that 
this was the case until recently, but now the settlement is removed to a healthier site. The soil in 
the neighbourhood of Fiu is good, and food easily grown. My information from the island upon this 
subject has been confirmed by Christion kanakas in Queensland. One at Ingham, wbo was not willing 
himself to go to Fin, has said that fc food grow thore plenty quick," and there is little dauger of famine. 

13161. By Mr. Paget : Then the witness who said it was a swamp when he saw it was correct ? He was 
partly correct, but it has been moved to a healthit-r site and the school church is being rebuilt. 

1:<H>2. By the Chairman : The information was correct so far as it went? Tes. The scheme appeals 
most'in the neighbourhood of Mackay, but probably boys" from other parts of Queenslaud would joiu 
the colony. The colony is not intended to be more than a practical method of dealing with a limited 
number of " returns," and may he adopted for other colonies in other islands. 
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[MISSION, QDEI 



Right Rev. 13163. By Mr. Nt'elsoji : Ton suggested, that, as soon as the islanders found out. that there was to \e no 
G - H ' forcible deportation, a number of them veered round? Yes; and said that they they did not want 
Frodsham. tQ ga 

S"^^^"^ 131.64. By the Cliairmmn : Jid they anticipate forcible deportation? Yes. 

25 May,l9»6. i;3io.j. By Mr. Paget : "Why do they not anticipate it now ? Because they have beeu assured by their 
friends and by me, upon the strength of what has appea.red over and over again iu the Southern papers, 
and from the assurances I have receivedf'rom various Ministers of the State, that they shall not bedeported 
if they would be in any danger by reason of their deportation. I do not think anyone here has ever told 
them that they will not have to go, but they have been told they will not have to go if it means 
danger or inhumanity to them. 

1:3166. By the Chmirmmn: Have they been told that they will not have to go to the place where the 
danger exists ? Yes. lut has it not also been stated that no married people will necessarily be deported 
if any hardship would be entailed thereby ? 

13167. I have nfver heard it authoritatively stated ? It has been continually stated. 
1316S. By Mr. Nielson: I daresay it isour duty to make a recommendation on that particular point? 
It will most likely change their opinion again if it is not the case. 

13169. I presume you are aware that hitherto "boys " who have been returning to the islands have been 
allowed to choose a landing place #ther than their own " passages," if there was any danger in landing 
them at their own " passages" ? Yes ; but we must look at the question as being one in which we shoujd 
not throw all the responsibility upon the kanakas. 

13170. By the. Chair mtu i : In ease any "boy" should wish, when he reaches the islands, to land at Fiu 
because he considers it unsafe to land at his own "passage," who is to decide whether or not he is a 
Christian ? I think you could trust his own word for that. They take Christianity very seriously. If 
he was a missionary "boy" he would ask to go to the mission that he was iuterested in. I do uofc 
believe any Anglican "boy" would ask to go to any other settlement than one in the Anglican 
sphere of influence. 

.13171, My Mr. Nielson: We have met "boys" who say they own land in the islands — One said he 
owned some at Fiu— So far as you'kuow, has there been any disturbance of the titles to land belonging 
to " boys " in Queensland ? I have never heard of any, and I do not believe it is at all likely. 

13172. If there had been any such interference with tities, there might be trouble when the " boys " 
returned to the islands ? I do not think there is the slightest fear of that, so far as the missionaries are 
concerned. 

13173. By Mr. Pmget : What is the area of land at Fiu that is controlled or owned by the mission ? I 
am not prepared to answer that question straight off, although I could get information upon it; but I am 
inclined to think that the title to land at Fiu, or on any of the islands, must be regarded as a title to land 
would be in India, Jurmah, or Ceylon, where the natives all have titles and are very careful about the 
transfer of those titles, 
settled in the district. 

13174. Has your n 



right. 

13175. Your mission ha 
other people? Oh, 



I think a man in the South Seas would have a squatter's right from the tribe 
quatter's right? Not from any Government; but it is a type of squatter's 



s not free-selected some thousands of acres of land at Fiu to the exclusion of 
We have been very careful in the South Seas in avoiding what has been a great 
scandal in mission work — that is the system of oveilanping. The system of the comity of missions 
worked very well until within the last two years, when this energetic mission in Queensland has 
practically been making settlements in the islands. It has always been observed by the Presbyterians 
and the Methodists. We have always been most scrupulous in observing one another's sphere of 
influence. 

13176. By the Chairmmu : You are going to cultivate a large quantity of land as the owner? There is 
no one there. Malayta has become largely depopulated of late years. It is an improvident place in 
non-Christian pairt s ; and I think they go and settle there very much like the first white people who came 
to Queensland. They find the land in front of them, and they occupy it. You will notice that I said 
distinctly " The people want Christians" — that is, the people of Fiu. I do not say Mr. Hopkins or the 
Melanesian mission want Christians, but the people want them. 

13177. Then Mr. Hopkins stays there at the invitation of the people already there? Yes ; he is a sort 
of Richelieu behind the throne. 

13178. My Mr. Nielson: Have you discovered why so many " boys" have not returned to their homes, if 
they are out of work and have nn chance of getting work ? So far as I have gathered from them, 
the chief reason for their not returning is because no boat was available. The reason why they have 
been unable to obtain work has generally been laid down— I am speaking merely as the spokesman of the 
" boys"— as due to the fact that a certain regulation has been passed making the last employer responsible 
for the balance of the passage-money home. That has made men afraid to engage " boys," lest they 
should incur an unknowu liability. There is another point that I feel it is within my province to speak 
about— the question of child lahour. For some reason or another, up to the present time there h;is 
undoubtedly been in certain districts a shortage uf white labour, and men have had to employ their own 
children in order to obtain the advautages of working under the wliite labour conditions. Some of the 
most successful farmers on a small scale have heen those who have worked with their family labour. Of 
course, a man has every right to use his children, and it is very proper that he should have a free hand 
in the matter; but there are cases where considerable care will have to be exercised by the Government 
for the protection of the children. 1 am not prepared to give individual cases that I know of, but I 
merely state the fact that there are cases where children who should be at school have been made to work 
upon sugar farms at manual labour. The 'work has interfered with their education, and also with their 
growth. 1 have in my mind one field where I saw two girls of thirteen and fourteen and a boy of twelve 
working the whole day in a temperature of something like 100 degrees in the shade. 

13179. What were they doing? As far us I remember, they were hoeing. I do not &ay it was work 
that they were incapable of doing, but I was informed that thry were irregular i u their attendance at 
school. I am most anxious not to make any alarmist statements upon the. subject, or to say that an 
ordinary fanner is not uncommonly careful about hi.s chihlreu — we know the contrary is the case — bnt 
there are cases like the one I speak of, where a man will say, " The bread aud butter of my children for 
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th« next year depend upon whether this work is done or u left undone" ■ and this stute of affairs may Kjght 
cause a v«y «nouB_injury to the stnmina of the future motln r< ami citizens of Queensland » H. 

LilSO. Zty Chairman : Do y.ui not know that it is the custom for farmers' children to do work that FrQtUW 

they are able to do— it is iioihing new? It is not tfrc fact that they have to work on the farms that I t A n 

tiike exception to, but to their being compelled to work in a temperature of 100 degrees in the shade 25 >Ia y, 1906. 
13,1*1. luu would not advocate bringing children up with the idea that they should never do anything 
but go to school * 1 da not think that stall ; but I hnow that in England there is certain legislation in 
force lor the enmpulsarv education of children. 

131 82. By Mr. Pmget: AV e have compulsory clauses in our Education Act too? They are compulsory 
clauses which are not administered. 

13183. By the Chairman : Oh, yes; wheivver we have been we have been informed that the police have 
very seldom to institute proceedings against parents for not sending their children regularly to school? 
I am only speaking of what has come under my own observation, and I conceive that there is a 
real danger to the children. I felt— as most men have felt— a great abhorrence of the child labour which 
occurred in England before the Factories Acts were passed. 

1:31 S I. We have legislation to protect the children ? I am quite well aware of that ; but 1 am pointing 
out something; to which I think special atteution should he j;iven. 

131K5. Extra caution should b<* used ? Yrs I am not hy any means er.sting lis pensions upon the 
humanity of parents. I am only saying that there are certain cases which have come to my knowledge 
where greater care should be taken. ]f there is a shortage of white labour it will tend, in my judgment, 
to make it much more difficult for the small farmer* to avoid unduly working their children. There are 
just a few things that strike nie upon the general bearing of the case. I would like to emphasise very 
strongly the necessity for taking lime in the matter of deportation. Of course, we all understand that 
the kanakas must go, and Ihey are willing to go. The only danger is one of h:uste, and even if a few 
remain, we may say, for the term of their natural lives, their number would be infinitesimal. The 
principle that has been behind the legislation on the quest ian would be maintained, and in my judgment 
almost all the kanakas would probably go of their own free will The point that I want to emphasise is 
that I think the whole danger is from undue haste. 

1318(i. You know that there are ihree months in the year when it is unsafe to send vessels down to the 
Islands ? I do. The second point I wish to mention is that steps should be taken to remove the 
disabilities upon the labourers obtaining work until the time of their deportation, and I mention this, 
not from an industrial, but simply from a humanitarian point of view. As I said before, I think the 
regulation with reference to the last employer paying the balance of thu passage money has been an 
active cause of considerable hardship among Melanestans in Queensland. The third tiling is the question 
of temporary reserves. I think the suggestion of a temporary reserve for kanakas is not only full of 
practical difficulties, but is likfdy to be a hardship to the kanaka labourers, who "ould be expected to 
clear the ground for the benefit of others without any permanent benefit to themselves. 

13187. What if they were paid ? It is a different matter altogether if they are to be paid, but I was 
thinking more particularly of other things. However, if they are to be paid it is a different matter 
altogether. 

13188. It was suggested to us by one of the "boys" at Proserpine that the kanakas should be allowed to 
settle down on some estate ? Did you ever hear of government by suggestion, Mr. Ranking ? 

13189. That is evidence we had ? I have had great experience with reserves, and the question of the 
hardship of working the reserve would be a question of the shortage of rations; but if the Government 
is prepared to be; r that expense, well and good. It would be a hardship upon the kanaka to be removed 
from Bundaberg to Proserpine eonipulsorily and left to starve. 

13190. By Mr. Paget ; I do not know anybody who auticipates any such thing as that ; it would be 
extremely unbusiness-like, at any rate? The difficulty of the reserve is that you have to regard it as a 
refuge or else as a prison ; and if you are going to have it as a prison, like Eraser Island was for the 
blacks, it will need to be policed. 

13191. By Mr. NielsQ}),: That is so ? I found from experience at Yarabah that it will need a consider- 
able strengthening in the administration to be able to control them. That is the chief reason I have for 
being against the use of a reserve. The plan that suggests itself to me, I must confess, is one of local 
option. That is for the period intervening between the present time and the lime when they are deported, 
1 think that North Queensland, taken as a whole, would probably not raise any serious objection to 
retaining the kanakas for a number of years. 

13192. By Mr. Paget: The kauakns are not to have local option, but the white people? The people I 
have spoken to on the question of retaining the kanakas think there should be local option so far as 
the district i.s concerned. So far as my experience north o f Townsville has gone, I do not think any 
serious objection would be raised to their being retained, it being understood that it was only for a 
time, and that, as soon as the opportunity comes when they can be safely deported, they will be deported. 
That is a suggestion that appeals to me. It seems to me ibat it is only incurring unuccessary expense 
and raising unnecessary dillkulties, to have a reserve made, because I know the practical difficulty of 
working reserves. 

13193. By Mr. Nielsonx Do vou think the number of vessels engaged at the present time in the trade 
should be added to? You iiave asked me a question which I do not think a bishop is capable of 
answering. 

13191. Do you think the kanakas should be sent home in larger numbers than at present? Yes, if they 
could be sent home quickly. I think a mueh larger number of kanakas would have gone long before 
this if there had been vessels at Lucinda Point to take them. They have asked for the Southern 
Cross," our Melanesian boat, to be sent for them. A letter was written from Geraldtnn to the Bishop 
of Melanesia making that request, but it was impossible to grant it . 

1319(5. By the Chairman : That shows a desire on their part to start from there it they can get away ? 
The only difficulty to my mind is the question of great haste. The question of haste, so far as the 
industrial side is concerned, I am not prepared to speak about. I speak from the point af view of the 
kanaka. I wish to emphasise one point, which I fee! sure is one which the Commission will agree with 
and that is, it is a deplorable thing if the kanaka suffers the very slightest harm by reason ot 
deportation We have a high reputation to maiutam for humanity, and the kanaka lias been a faithful 
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Right Rev. servant lo the State, and it would be a deplora ble thing if we took advanta.go of his weakness and 
G - H - susceptibility to influence and suggestion and did anything that would cause him danger or privation 
Frodsham. when ho j auds ^ ^ 

The Chairman: We all recocniaethat the honour of the State is involved. 
25 May ,1906. M r. Paget That i s so. 

The Ohairman : And that justice should be done in this matter. 
13197. By Mr. Niehon : How does the progress of mission work on the islands compare with the 
progress of mission work among the islanders in Queensland? It is very much easier and quicker in the 
"islands. The islanders do not want the people to come to Queensland. 

1319S. There are no evil influences there ? You only need to read Louis Becke's novels to know that 
there are evil influences at work everywhere. They are more amenable to Christian teaching in the 
islands than here. The people of the islands at oiie time looked with the utmost dread on the return 
of the Queensland labourers. They generally arrived with a cheap gun, a bottle of whisky, and a great 
disinclination to do any work. But that is now altogether a thing of the past. I had a letter some two 
□ r three years ago, which 1 forwarded to tho Government, which stated that the men who were returning 
from the Queensland stations were a s«urce of real strength to the mission. This fact I largely put 
down to the very widespread system adopted by the Queensland Government of subsidising school 
work, not as missionary work, but as school work done by somebody or other who has got to do it, and 
by those who run the schools on the plantations. 

131911. Uy Mr. Paget : That is so— I have had experience of that myself ? Exactly. 

13200. fry Mr. Nielson: I do not know that you need credit the Government of Queensland particularly 
for that subsidy, because it was taken out of the Polynesian fund, in which thfre is now a shortage 
owiug to that subsidy, which shortage will have to be made up to pay for the passages of the " boys" ? 
It might have been used for some other purpose. 

13201. tty Mr. Paget : It came out of our money, as a matter of fact ? Exaetly. 

13202. By Mr. JViels*n: With regard to the restrictions against the " boys" taking firearms, I think the 
inspection has been very good? That is a thing that is to' the credit of the Queensland Government. 
It is very little understood, not only in the South, but also in England and elsewhere, but in my 
judgment the Queensland Government has adopted a humanitarian course in regard to the kanakas. 

13203. By Mr. Paget : Yes ; and the Queensland Government has done so for many year? past? Tes ; 
for many years past. Eor the last ten years I have had to deal with the question of coloured races in 
Queeusland, and I cannot speak too highly of tbe general character of the Queensland Government in 
the matter. 

Thomas Smyth, Landowner, Johnstone liiver, examined: 
T. Smyth.' 13204. By the Chairman: Whatareyou ? I am a landowner on the Johnstone River. 

^^^- A —"— N 13205. By Mr. Paget : You appear here as a representative of the Chamber of Commerce ? Tes. 

25 May, 1906. 13206 By the Chairman : Will you give your evidence straight ahead ? 1 have had some experience of 
Polynesians, as 1 had some «f them employed on my lands, clearing them for the central mills, at a place 
called Darradgee, on the Johnstone River. My son occupies the place mw, and has so*ie cattle 
there. 1 go backwards and forwards there, and keep in touch with the question now before 
the Commission. I know at present that there is a good deal of unrest and disquiet in 
connection with tho growers of cane on the Johnstone River with regard to the labour question. 
Some of them have their doubts, even this year before fhe kanakas are deported, whether they will be 
able to get sufficient white labour to satisfactorily harvest Iheir crops. Under that impression, some of 
them are endeavouring to sell out, some arc selling out very well, and some are buying in expecting 
things to improve. But there is a nervous apprehension all through on this subject. The argument 
advanced by some gentlemen is : — Tf this year, when there are 6,000 Polynesians to do work, people are 
endeavouring to supplement that labour by going to Melbourne and all over the place looking for 
labourers, how will they fare nest year, when these 6,000 men are deported ? That is a question 
that is discussed daily, and they are not able to come to any deeision. I am not 
directly interested in the matter; but, from raiding ihe evidence that has been adduced from time 
to time, 1 have thought it is a misfortune that the odour of polities got in and coloured a good 
deal of the testimony. People on one side are of the opinion — and if they are not of the opinion, they 
think they have a right to say it — that a white man can do twice as much as a coloured man ; that there 
are plenty white men in the country to do the work, and that they are able and willing to do it. I 
believe the odour of politics induces men to speak in that way, as they think it is part of the policy; but 
it is likely To lead themselves and others astray. I have studied the question, and have been brought 
into close proximity with it in connection with the building of a mill at Darradgee. Discerning people 
will have very little difficulty in coming to the conclusion that the places of these 6,000 Polyuesiaus 
cannot be easily filled up by white men. We have not U.OUO unemployed white men in the 
State that I am aware of. At all events the Press reports do not show it. We 
have not 2,000 agricultural labourers out of employment in Queensland ; so that it b very 
difficult for the growers of cane to believe that the vacuum can be filled up with a class of men that 
we have not got. If we get them by paying high wages, we must starve the farmers on the Barling Downs 
and other places where they require men to harvest thtir wheat, and their harvesting and ours generally 
come on about the same time. There is agood deal of testimony also being adduced about tho number of 
men who are willing to cut cane at £l, 25s., and 30s. a vteek. To my own knowledge, men have gone up 
to the suger districts who were fairly starved into the position. There are masons, carpenters, ex-civil 
servants — men who previously had lifted nothing heavier than a pencil or a pen, and who, 
being out of employment for a longtime, have heen compelled to engage in this work; but 
I am satisfied that a crisis is coming. My own experience «n the Johnstone is that it is 
not congenial labour for white men. There is a very he.avy rainfall, and there is a proportionate 
amount of dew. Even when it is not raining, the men are wet up to their knees by heavy 
dews when going to their work, and they have to work in wet clothes until they are dried 
by the hot sun. Then dew falls again about 4 or 'y in the afternoon and they go home wet, 
and it is hard to convince men who have been accustomed to earn £S lOs. a week in a mine, or 8s. or 9s. 
a day in municipalities and other places, that it is congenial work in a canefield at £1 week and with 
rough fare under the conditions I speak of. Some men who are now working on the Herbert River have 
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written to me asking if I can find them other employ una t. One of them is a hnekhiyer and another is a T. Smyth, 
carpenter. Ihere is no question that lm*t year and this yen.' have been ideal years for forcing a number r-^" — ^ 
ot white men into the emrar industry. During my forty-one years' experience of Queensland I have 25 Mav.1906 
never seen more hardship and misery outside the sugar districts lhan this last year : and yet they cannot 
get enough white men at a tune when stagnation is rife; when there are no buildings au'd public works 
going on ; when local auth onties are unable to give employment owing to the stoppage of their 
endowment, and when there is a demand made for the last p*nny of interest and redemption. 

13207. Br/ Mr.Faget -. I think it, would be advisable not to include those remarks in vnur evidence ? 

13208. By the Chmirman : A large number of kanakas will kire to be deported, and the question is how 
their labour is to be replaced— You think that white men cannot do the work and that there are not a 
sufficient number available'^ More especially at a time like this, 

13209. Are you in favour of immigration to make up the deliciency ? 1 think the industry cannot be 
carried on without the importation of sufficient labour under such conditions as to mnke it reliable. 

13210. I suppose you would suggest that it should be ohtained from the Continent of Europe? Yea. 

13211. Irom what country? That might lie gauged by the satisfaction that different nationalities give 
in agricultural work— such as Germans, Irish, Scotch, and English; but 1 would like that they should 
be imported on such lines as would make them reliable as well as uuiiifriculK sufficient. 

13212. Y r ou think they should be agricultural labourers ? Certainly. 

13213- Have you any suggestions to mnke as to how the kanakas m.ny bo deported with humanity ? I 
have very little doubt that there will be a great deal of humanity exercised in connection with the work 
of deporiatitn ; but I certainly think that they should not all be deported at; one time. 

13214. You think t here should be no undue haste? I think there is undue husle. They are not: a 
prolific people, and in a few years, with no more being imported, they would all have died out. 

13215. That is a matter with which we have nothing to do — However, you advocate caution iu not 
deporting them too hurriedly ? Yes. 



George Henry Pritchahu, Representative of the Townsville Chnmber of Commerce, examined : 

13210. By the Chairman : lu what capacity do you appemr to-day ? I am here as a representative of T 1 - 

the Chamber of Commerce. The aspect of the matter that I wish to bring strongly before you is that ^"t ' 1 "^. 

the sugar industry is of vast importance to North Queensland, and the Chamber of Commerce regard it 

with the greatest possible iuterest A little while ago we thought so seriuusly of the matter that a very 25 May, i'J06. 

extensive conference of sugar-growers \fas held here. At dint conference there were accredited 

representatives from every sugnr centre in North Queensland, and iho. various aspects of the matter 

were thrashed out altogether apart from any political views either one way or the other. It 

was a thoroughly cosmopolitan gathering, and I think the views which were expressed and the 

statistics which were forthcoming were of very considerable value. So much so that I thought, 

in case it had not come before you, I would tender a copy of the proceedings containing 

the various speeches and the resolutions that were passed, together with the statistics 

which were submitted by practical farmers, who have embarked iheir own capilal in the industry, and 

who gave the conference the benefit of their experience. [Copy of " ll&porl of the North Queensland 

Sugar Conference" 20/h October, 1904— -tendered.] I wou'd like to Btrongly emphasise the fact that the 

sug.n.r industry is of paramount importance to North Queensland. It is the greatest agricultural industry 

we have, and it behoves us to devise some means whereby those who are interested shall not suffer any 

loss when the deportation of tho kanakas takes place. I thoroughly endorse wliat his lordship has said 

with regard to undue ha»te. That is a very big factor in dealing with the question. If you can make 

any recommendation, or if those to whom y»u have to report make any recommendation , whereby the 

risk of loss may be reduced, I ;im sure the rane farmers of North Quconslaud will receive it with a 

very considerable amount of satisfaction. 

13217. By Mr. Paget : Will the islanders ? That I do not. know. I should say a lot of them will not, 
and a lot of them will. They vary very much. 

13218. By Mr. Nielson: You know the kanakas <?annot be employed after 1st January? That ie a 
statutory difficulty which Parliament can easily get over if they think 6t. It appeals to us as business 
men as being excessively hard on men who have embarked the whole of their capital and perhaps spent 
the whole of their lives in the industry, as many of them have. done. 

13219. By the Chairman : As a business man, do you not think, with this looming in the future, that 
provision should hav e been made two or three years ago for this crisis ? Undoubtedly ; and when I made 
an address before the conference in 1904, I drew special attention to it. On page 2 of the report you 
will see that I said — 

I should like to say, by way of explaining what gave birth to the idea of holding this 
conference, that it appeared to the members of the chamber that the great amount of doubt, 
uncertainty, and unrest us to the future which was operating in the minds of those connected 
with the industry indicated clearly that the time was ripe for such a gathering as this, and 
they therefore, took steps to organise it on thorou ghly cosmopolitan lines, so that every 
shade of opinion should be represented, and the experience of growers who have worked with 
black, coloured, and white labour should be given and weighed, and practical deductions made 
therefrom. 



13220. That was in October, 1904 ? Yes- I also said on that occasion— 

If any endorsement was required of the fact that we have taken action at wha t may be 
aptly termed the precise psychological moment, we havoit in tho knowledge that the Treasurer 
of the Commonwealth Government has specially dealt with the duty, the excise and the 
boimty on sugar in his recent Budget Speech, and admitted that the continuance of the bounty 
and excise, which simultaneously expire on January 1, 1907, would hare to be taken mto grave 
consideration bv Parliament, and, speaking for himself, he said that he sympath.sed with the 
position more especially as regards Queensland, and was prepared to do whatever he could to 
assist the sugar industry and help growers to work in euch a way as to enable them to escape 
lose through the abolition of black labour. 
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1- 13221. That is the fi.uanei.al aspect — I was thinking of the labour aspect? Messrs. Draper and 
* rd - Chataway both dealt verv fully with the labour aspect iu their speeches if you will read them. You 
^""^ will gut her invaluable information from them. 

190«. 13222. By Mr. Nielson: The unfortunate part of the whole thing isthis — This conference was, no doubt, 
an excellent thing ;it the time — the dangers and difficulties ahead were pointed out, but those engaged 
in the industry took no steps to meet them, and they allowed everything to be postponed so as to come 
all in a he.Tpin January next? I only say, in replv to that, that delegates from this conference were 
appointed to take down these resolutions to the I'remier of the State, and they elaborated on them 
pretty considerably. The Premier showed a distinctly sympathetic feeling to the important position 
presented, and the growers were disposed to leave the engineering of it in the hands of the Government, 
because they felt they ccutd not approach the federal authorities in anything like so emphatic a 
way as th» State Government, aud they looked to the State Government to focus the thing and carry it 
through. The chamber wrote on several occasions reminding the State Premier of these resolutions 
having been placed in his hands, and asking him if he had any information, and how it was getting on. 
I can assure you that not for one moment did they rest on their oars. Tou will see one resolution 
was passed to the effect that the Townsville Chamber of Commerce should be the medium through 
which tins thing should be pushed forward. This is the resolution — 

Mr. Koyd then moved, and Mr. Andrews seconded — " That the Townsville Chamber of 
Commerce be authorised to conduct all correspondence and negotiations with the Federal 
authorities in giving effect to the resolutions passed at this conference." 
1322:1. By Mr. Paget : It went through the Siate Government ? Tes ; as we thought that the proper 
channel through which to approach the Fedf ral authorities. 

1322-1. By Mr. Xiehon : They did not do anything to meet the new conditions which will obtain on the 
1st of January ; they are keeping on with the black labour until the 31st December, 1906, and they 
complain that they will have the trouble all in a heap when they couid have prepared for it ? Tou refer 
to the canegrowers on the rivers. 

13225. We know of a number who are cutting and growing with black labour — They probably thought 
they would keep them as long as they could; but they must not complain laterif they get all the trouble 
in a heap, because they had an opportunity of prepariuir for it ? A lot of the people who attended this 
conference employed white labour, aud they gave the result of their experience. I do not think you can 
lay it down as a general statement that the Northern fanners did uot take steps. I have a gentleman 
here from the Mossman Mill who will reply to some of the evidence which was given at Ayr. 
1322G. We have bf en to districts where bO per cent, of the sugar-cane is still being grown by black 
labour, aud they want to use that as an argumeut to prove that white men cannot do the work? I 
assure you they cannot, in very many cases, at all events. Although we are not farmeis ourselves, we 
know a good deal about the labour conditions. I say emphatically that id many cases the men have 
genuinely endeavoured to get white labour, but in many cases the\ have been disappointed. In »ther 
instances they have succeeded. I remember well that Mr. Hood from Bundaberg had a very successful 

13227. By the Chairman : From our inquiries we learn that last year and. this year were the first 
occasions on which attempts were made to get men from the southern colonies, and they have been 
eminent ly successful? Tes, 

V,¥l\lH. By Mr. Paget: But a large number of islanders are under agreement ? That is one thing; and 
it is a contract, although the man is only a kanaka. 

U1220. By Mr. Nielson: I think the position is simply, as one witness put it, that they were not going 
to throw dirty water away until they got clean — Athough he knew that on iheSlst December he would be 
compelled to throw away this dirty water — using the uord.s in the same >ense — he never made any 
attempt to provide clean water, and now he grumbles because he is considerably perturbed about the 
question ? Then would arise this question— Where would the line of demarcation bedrawn? Wepointed 
out here in 11)04 that the doubt and unrest then existing had to be dealt with in some form. That is not 
two years ago. This conference was the first organised effort to focus the dificulty, and it was called with 
th« idea of lacing the difficulty and suggesting some remedy for it. 

13230. Jfy Mr. Paget : There were 70,u0Utons of sugar made under white labour conditions in the State 
last year ? This industry means to the State £1,5U0,000 per annum if it means anything. 

13231. By dir. Niehuit : It was £2,000,000 last year? 1 put it down at the raw sugar value. It is as 
good to us in Queensland as the wool industry in New South Wales, the dairying industry in Victoria, 
and the wheat industry in South Australia. That is why we take it so seriously in North 
Queensland. I do uot waut you to run away with the idea that a lot of people who should have taken 
action did not take action. They thought it would be to their interest to go ou with the contract " boys" 
and let the position evolve itself. A position very often alters, and humau minds have very different 
views of a single subject. My desire is t» impress you with the fact that, if North Queenslanders or any 
proportion of them, were perhaps rather slow in moving, it was because they hoped that this conference, 
at wliicli resolutions were passed and presented through the State Government to the Federal authorities, 
would lead to something definite being done. 

13232. ht) the CJiairmnn : In the direction of continuing coloured labour? Possibly; or continuing it 
on a sliding scale. With regard to the suggestion made By the Bishop as to local option, it is a very good 
suggestion to my mind, and 1 fully agree with it. I do not think I have seen that suggestion made 
before. 

13233. By Mr. Paget: North of Townsville? I do not care where it is. It seems to be a good 
suggestion. Make it north of Townsville if you like. 

1:3234. Do not say "if you like" to me? It was Bishop Frodsham's suggestion. 

132,35. B y the Chairman : Local option in a!i the sugar centres in the State? I do not think it is 
required in one more than another. 

13230'. By Mr. Nielson : Would you not let Mackay have a chance ? If the authorities adopted such a 
scheme in any part of the division, I say that the su K ar-growera of North Queensland would receive it 
with satisfaction. It is a good suggestion, to my mind. 

132:^7. You favour local option in regard to the retention of the kanaka s ? Te.s ; but vou are going to 
put tliem under State control. It would bebettertoleavetheui where they now are.and'not put them on 
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v" y ifr " J W WOrk mUch ra0re smo °tlily and with less expense. It is an idea that presents G.H. 
itnelt favourably to me on ev ery conceivable ground. It it real I v a good idea. 1 strongly commend to ^itchard. 
you the wisdom of reading the speeches at that conference because they were not men who were picked -^-*"~\ 
to suit our purptMs. Those on both sides of the question, and employing both black and white labour, 25 May, W0& 
gave their experie nee. 

13238. li,/ the Chairman : You can see that tbe question of local option would involve a referendum, 
and it doe 8 not appear to me to be workable v If the Federal Government take a firm stand and decide 
on such a course, it will bo all right. Thev will have to take charge of it somehow after the 31st of 
Becember this year. The '* boys" will be wandering about idle, and who will louk afti-r them ? 
1324). By Mr. Hielsan : (Something will have to be done? Tes. I think a strong Government could 
deal with it very simply, 

132-10. Jit/ the Chairman: Local option, seems to me to infer that there must be a referendum ? Tes. 



Arthur Pie«r«me, Carpenter, examined : 
13241. By the Chairman: On what subject d« you wish to be heard ? I n refutation of one statement A 
made yesterday. I take it that this Commission wishes to have evidence of an unbiassed nature. Owing 
to the bad state of the building trade last year I was induced to take a gang of meu from T/ownsville to Zl 
the Mossman Central Mill. A statement was made here yesterday which was not altogether true, and I 
would like to give the result of my experience. 

13212. What was your experience? The statement made yesterday was that when twenty men were 
engaged by the Mossman Central Mill Company from Towusville a similar number of men or more were 
irile on the Mossman. 1 was the initiator tf the movement by interviewing Mr. Young, of the Labour 
Bureau. Nrgotiat ions were opened up with the Mossman Central Mill Company, and this gang was 
formed. When we got. to the Mossman we found that a number of men were unemployed. They made 
it their business the first night of our advent there to interview us, and I could see from tbe start the 
cause of their not being employed They were under the influence of drink when they came to us. aud 
there is no doubt in my mind that they would have been employed by the mill company if they had been 
a sober class of men. From time to time duringthe sittings of your Commission, 1 have read statements 
mnde defamatory of the management of the company 

1321-3. By Mr. Nielson: AW the witnesses spoke in the highest terms of the company ? I have seen 
defamatory statements made from time to time. 

13241. By the Chairman: They were not made to the Commission, so that they do not coucern us — 
everything we heard was favourable to the company? T can safely say that the management treated the 
men very well. 

13245. Is there anything else you wish to say? I take it that sober men who are determined to do a 
fair day's work will find their services in request, and will get fair treatment from the Mossman Central 
Mill Company. The only thing that 1 have to say in. connection wilh the employment of white Kien in 
the sugar industry is that the housing accommodation is hardly sufficient, and that has had, to a certain 
extent, a detrimental effect by causing men to leave their employment on account of discomfort. 
VA'Iid By Mr. Nielson : You are aware that legislation was passed last session to remedy that? There 
is one defect in the Act, and that is that it only applies to places in which at least nine men are 
employed. 

13217 . "What was your occupation on the Mossman ? I was in^ charge of the gang. We were 
engaged both in planting and canecutting. 

13218. Had any of the gang previous experience of canecutting ? Some had, and some had not. 

13219. Were you satisfied with the work, and did you earn a fair wage ? We were satisfied with the 
terms. They were paying the men 25s. a week and found for field work, and 3#s. a week and found for 
canecutting. 

132-50. How long did it take you to cut cane to the satisfaction of the superintendent? 
man can learn canecutting in less than twenty-four hours. 

13251. How long did it take before you were able to do a fair day's work at it? I sho 
the second or third day a man was equal to a man who had been at it for months. 

13252. By Mr. Paget: Without feeling too tired? The question of being tirfid is not in it at all. To 
men engaged in almost any laborious work in town, canecutting is only child's play. There is nothing 
difficult or hard about it. There is one thing I would like to meution with regard to Mr. Young's 
statements about the Labour Bureau. I s;iid just now that it was through Mr, Young that the 
negotiatious were opened up which led to our being employed by the Mossman Central Mill Company. 
Carpenters, bricklayer,., and other tradesmen scarcely evtsr think of going to the Labour Bureau to 
register themselves as unemployed, so that Mr. Young's monthly returns are in no way a criterion as to 
the actual number of unemployed in Townsville. 

13253. ISy the Chairmaii: Have you any knowledge of what the state uf the labour market is at the 
present time ? In the building trade things are very dull. 

1325-1. J do not mean tradesmen and mechanics, but the ordinary labouring class? Recently a lot of 
men hare gone North to the sugar districts and other places. 

132 ')5. We were told yesterday that there are between forty and fifty unemployed here, but we cannot 
hear of them from any other source— Ho you think there are that number? 1 quite believe there are 

Jciin Hunter, Cane Farmer, examined : 
13250. By the Chairman : What are you? I come from the Clarence River, where I was farming. 
132.j7. On what subject do you wish to speak? I caine up here R evetul months ago to buy a farm, and r 
I heard this howl about labour, so I held off for the lime being. T decided then to " hump blney," to see 2£ 
what the condition of the labour market really was and what was to be feared 1 have been aix months 
at that, and I am quite satisfied, if any of these ruined men come along and offer me a farm, to take it. 
1:32/te. B// Mr. Paget: You are prepared to take it on for nothing? No; J am not. 
132.59. By Mr. Aielson : You have not discovered that the pri,;e of farms has gone down ? Nu; it has 
gone up. 1 have lo 8 t a couple of hundred pounds by not buying six months ago. 1 have been all along 
these rivers, aud you cannot hear of a farm now. 
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Hunter. 13260. By tlie Chairman : Have you done any work during the six months you have been here ? Off 
— and on T have worked. 

May, 19*6. 13261. How do you find the climate compare with that of the Clarence River? I found the Johnstone 
River climate very like that of the Big Scrub on the Richmond River before it was opened up. It was 
muggy and hot where there wa« timber : but as soon as it was opened up it was more like the Burd.ekin 
climate. As for labour, I think there is plenty. 

13262. Were there many "wasters" among the men you came in contact with when you were travelling ? 
There was not an undue proportion of " wasters." A lut of the men, especially of those who had been 
at it for a while, were very sober, steady fellows 

W263. Have you got a farm yet ? No. I am taking a fOn tract, and employing labour myself. I am in 
here buying horses. Taking it all through, the men resent tlm »\uva east upon tUein by a. large section of 
the North Queensland Press, which condemns white labour without giving it a fair trial. That is doing 
more ha rm than good. [ intended to say something about child labour, but his lordship the bishop has 
covered the ground much better than I could have d one it. 

1!J2(U. Tou agree with his lordship that there is a danger of children being employed prematurely in 
the canefields ? Yes. I would like to arid that, talcing them nil round, the farmers grasp too much 
13265. By Mr. Nielson: Bo you mean that they are too greed y ? Yes. Taken as a class, although I 
belong to them, I consider they are too grasping and sweating. They will often deny themselves little 
necessaries in order to gain a few paltry pounds. 

1320G. On the Clarence River are there many young fellows -far n- rs' sons or farm labourers — whi 
would be Attracted to Queensland by the rates of wages or contract prices now being offered for cane 
wurk ? Yes ; many of them. I have employed labour myself and I know the difference. I started 
very early a? a farmer, as I tciok up a selection on the Clarence River wheu I was just of age. I only 
sold out six months ago to come »p here, and would have speculated in a farm straight away only for 
this howl about labour. I was offered ton glowing terms t» believe they were true compared with the 
price of land down where I came from. 

13267. By the Chairman: Are you satisfied that if yon had invested at that time you could have got on 
all right? Yes; and I would have been about £200 in pocket instead of kicking about the country. 

13268. By Mr, Nielson : If the labour conditions in Queen-land were uwle known in your district, do 
you think they would attract single youug men or farm labourers ? There are a great number coming 
up now to the Johnstone River, and, if they only knew what I know, there would be far more of them 
coming. 

13260. Do you think the Queensland sugar districts are not sufficiently known on the Clarence and 
Richmond Rivers ? No. Whether they Ikive an axe to grind or not I do not know, but for some reason 
they are coiulemned down there, and there are scares about no labour and about black men — they are 
going to get the kanaka back or have th« time extended. There are really very few who will come up 
now. 

13270. By Mr. Paget : Do you not know that there lire gangs of men already engaged down there to 
come to the sugar districts of North Queensland this year ? Yes. I think the terms on which land is 
offered up here will suit them. 

13271. By the Chairman : Do you think that young men wbo wish to marry and settle in life would 
come here if they c ould get land ? Yes ; if they knew the land up here and the terms, they would come 
in droves They have no land in New South Wales like the Johnstone River, if it was opened up ; and 
the Burdekin district has a splendid climate. 



Thomas Foley, Waterside Worker, and Secretarj' of the Waterside Workers' Union, examined : 

.Foley- 13272. By the Chairman : If you would give us your evidence in your own way it would be better for 
^ us ? I want to speak more particularly about the alleged scarcity of labuur in North Queensland. I 
May,l9»6. want to say that, in my opinion, there is no necessity for the cry that white labour is scarce up here. 

I believe there are any amount of men willing ami ablo to carry on the sugar industry even after the 
kanakas are deported. In fact, I feel that at the pre.-ent time there are more men available than can be 
employed in the industry who are wanting work. I have hud some experience in this matter with regard 
to the engaging of labour for the different districts in ivorth Queensland, and I always found that 1 got 
more applications from men willing to work thau are required. 

13273. Do you make use of tho Labour Bureau here ? Not, as a means of living, but only to assist meu 
to get work. 

13274. You recommend men to go there ? Yes. 

13275. Occasionally tho bureau is the means of getting work for tho men ? Yea ; I have assisted Mr. 
Young on several occasions to get men. .Mr. Young has no means of knowing thes« men, and ho applies 
to me to give him some assistance. 1 get iiiin tho mci'ii and lie sends lliem away. Besides that, furuiers 
have written to me asking me to send them up gangs ol men, and I have itoue it without consulting 
Mr. Young at all. 

13276. llavo the men you have sent out given satisfaction ? Yen. 

13277. By Mr. Niekon: When tliene meu r*turn from the sugar districts how do they express 
themselves? They say that the ^\o?k in the canefields is the mi. st congenial they have ever tackled. 
One man 1 have known since he was a boy told me that there was no work that he tackled that he liked 
so well as eariecuttiog. He had been driving a grocer's cart, ami had done various kinds of work, but lie 
liked canecutting the best. I also had a letter from Mr. W. Xivcri, of Charters Towers, telling uie that 
he had 180 men on his unemployed list, and they uauted to he placed in the sugar districts. They 
prefer the Burilokin district, but would take any other. 

13278. By Mr. Paget: J lave you had any experience of canocuttiug yourself? No; I havo never 
worked in a canefield at all. 

13270. By Mr. Nielson: Are there many men unemployed in Townsville at the present time? There 
are a good few, although not so many as there nere a month ago. A great many have gone away to the 
various cane districts. 

13280. By Mr. Paget', How many? Several have gone in gangs. Two or three gangs have gone to 
MoBBmau. They were engaged in Townaville and they went away. After they left I received a letter 
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from tiie sccrelary of the Suj;ar Workers' Union at Mossm.an aski .g me to prevent any men from going T. Foley, 
as there were l(3t men nut of work there w dm could nut get anything to do. — s 
1328V By the Chairman: When was that ? A m«ntli ago. 25May,i9«6. 
13282 W e were mt JLossman on the Atli of Way ani there were no 100 idle men there then ? That w 
what he told me. 

13-2S3. By Mr. Paget : Was it Mr. Francis who wrote to you? Yes. 

13284. By Mr. Nielion; Do you think if the Labour Bureau were properlv organised and interchanged 
statistics regularly wilh .similar institutions in other ceutrcsit would bo of advantage to men out of work ? 
Yes. 

13285. It would facilitate men in getting work ? Yes. It would let them know where work can be got. 
I had a letter saying there was work for carpenters at Cairns. I communicated this to the men who 
were unemployed, and that was the only means they had of learning about work outside the town. 

13286. By Mr. Paget: When we were at Mos*nian Mr Francis said therewere seventy.fi ve members in 
the Sugar Workers' Union, and that there was not sufficient flon.tiug population to supply the labour 
aftfcr this season ? There are scores of men in Townsvlllc who would only bo too glad to get a constant 
job. 

13287. They can get constant jobs If they are reliable and steady men— The evidence we have had shows 
that it is intempeiauce that keeps men out «f work ? Yes ; a few of them. 



(Charters Towers.) 

SATURDAY, 26 MAY, 1906. 
Present : 

Mr. C. F. KIELSOX, M.L.A. 
Frederick MaR'itndale, Barber, carrying on husiness at Queenton, examined : 
132SS. By Mr. Nielson : You are running what is known as the Unemployed Association, at Charters F. Martindale. 
Towers ? Yes ; Mr. Niven and myself conduct an association of unemployed workers on the Towers f^*-*^- — \ 
fur (.he purpose of trying to find work for thtuii in the sugar industry. 26 May, 19*6. 

13280. Jiow many unemployed are there ou the Towers at the present time? There arc fully 6tt men 
out of employment at the present tiiue, iu addition to which there are at least 100 men who only 
work broken time. 

l;32U#. How many men have you on your books a t the present time? I produce a list containing 296 
names, showing their ages, their addresses, wlietliermarried or single, and the occupations they have been 
in the habit of following. Mauy of these have had experience in the sugar industry, botli ascanecutters, 
general labourers, and farm hauds. T!n>re arc only twenty men over iiftv years of age on I lie list, and 
there are ] 10 of twenty years and under, down to sixteen. 

13291. What is the basis on which you run your labour agency? We run it purely voluntarily, and 
make no charge whatever. 

13292. How long would it take you to get these men together ? One advertisement in the local paper 
would bring them all within twenty-four hours. There are 20* to 300 boys leaving school within the next 
two years who cannot be absorbed by the mining industry. 

13293. Have you heard any opinions expressed by the men who have already had experience in the 
sugar industry ? The men from the Tower3 who have been through a sugar season, and returned here, 
have stated generally that they prefer the open-air field work to underground work, and that it is much 
easier and healthier. 

13291.. Have the men who returned expressed themselves as being satisfied with the money earned ? 
Yes. 

13293. Have they given any opinion as to the genera! conditions under which they worked in the sugar 
industry ? Yes. I am satisfied from what I learned from these men that good tucker, well cooked, is 
one of the main features in the successful working of the sugar indusiry by white labour. 

13296. How do you do about the passuges of men who cannot afford to pay their train fares to the 
c»ast? We have no trouble with the Railway Bepartinent. When I bend a man to the Railway 
Department with a note to say he is engaged to work in the sugar industry he is supplied with a pass 
to Townsville. The coastal fare would have been previously nrrivugei for by the employer, and there is 
an arrangement by which the employer deducts the fare for the steamer, and the police in the district 
where the man works collect the amount of his railway fare. I get the railway pass in Ihe first instance 
through ihe police on the Towers. 

13297. Have you hod any trouble at all in getting railway pu«ses ? The only trouble ha.s been with tho 
Ayr Tramway people. They refuse to recognise the railway passes issued by the authorities here. 

13298. Are the men engaged through you? Yes. We get agreements sent to us for signature by the 
men. T have one now from Mr. L. C. Hcrton, of Geraldton, for eight men. The men will peruse the 
agreement and sign it, and, if they are satisfied, they are then engaged by me. I then wire their names 
to the employer and he arrauges fur the steamer passages 

Wilt. taw Nrvx-v, Secretary of the Unemployed Association, examined ; 
1:J299. B { i Mr. Nielson: You have heard the evidence given by Mr. Martindale— Do you endorse it? w. Niven. 

13:100. You have heard complaints from the sugar districts that there is a percentage of intemperate iTjIa^lStij. 
meu ? Yes. 

13301. Do you try to guard against sending iutemperatc men from here to the sugar industry ? Yes. 
The meu are practically all personally known to us, and we do not seud any men that we know are not 
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W. Riren. re li a bl e owing to their intemperate babits, and I agrc : e that such men should not be sent "from here. We 
ore making every endeavour not to do so, and I think we will succeed as we know every one personally. 
26 May, 1M6. 153302. Are there many men contemplating goins to the sugar districts to cur cane on contract? Yes. 

Gangs are now being formed from among the residents iu the different quarters of Charters Towers, and 
they are forming these to riral one another, just as each quarter of Charters Towers has a cricket club 
or football club. 

13303. Are there any men from the Towers who are trying to secure contracts in the industry for 
Towers men? Tes ; Mr. J. li. Thompson, who is now in the Ayr district was out of work. He went 
to Ayr to look for work, and volunteered to represent us the^e. He is trying to find work for gangs. 

13304. Is he a married man? Tes. 

133*5. Are the married men who are on your books anxious to settle in the sugar industry ? Yes ; 
most of tbe married men would like to be able to settle in the sugar industry if they got a chance. 

13396. Wh« paid the expenses of Mr. Thompson in going away to look for work ? Mr. Thompson went 
first at his own expense, as he thought he would ge t work in the off season. He was very short of 
money, and was notable to get work at once, although he is a good man. "W e consulted a few of the 
public men ou tbe Towers, and collected £2 5s. Gd. for Mr. Thompson's family. He has since obtained 
woi k, and hopes to get work for other men. He is working for £1 a week and tucker. 

13397. Have you seen the rates of wages which are offering in the sugar districts ? Tes; they are 
pasted iu the window of Mr. Martindale's shop. 

11:1308. Are the men satisfied wit.h those wages ? The men are quite satisfied with tbe wages offered, and 
are willing to go. 

13399. Do you think if a labour bureau properly organised were established in Queensland with a "branch 
on the Towers and other populous centres that it would be of benefit to the men ? Yes. Such a bureau, 
where up-to-date information could be obtained both by worker and employer as to the state of the 
labour market, would be to the men's benefi t. 

133.19. Do the men object to going to the present Labour Bureau? I think they do. 

13311. "Why do you think that ? The Labour Bureau is at the courthouse and the men do not like 
having to haugaboutthe courthouse, or be suspected of looking for charity. 

13312. Jto you think that the relief should be separate from the bureau ? Yea. 

13313. With regard to the railway fares, can you give any suggestions ? Yes, I think a ticket should 
be issued on credit if a man has a job to go to, and he should give an order for payment on his employer. 

13314. Can you suggest anything to better the prospects of the unemployed on the Towers ? I think a 
tropical agricultural college or farm should be established in the North, where young men could be taught 
tropical agriculture. It would be a good thing for the young men. 

13315. Have you seen the various suggestions which have been made with regard to workers' home- 
steads ? Yes ; and I think if the farmers would cut up part of their estates into blocks, say, of 5 acres 
and up;\ ards, according to the quality of the laud, where a worker could build a house for himself and 
family, it would be a good thing for the settlement of the labour problem in connection with the sugar 
industrv. 

13316. Is there a prospectof many parents desiring to let their boys go into farming districts with a view 
to allowing them to become agriculturists? Yes; I know many parents who would like their boys to 
get away from the Towers and go to the agricultural districts. Boy workers are plentiful here ; but 
I think "if boys go to farms they should be supervised a bit after working hours, so that their conduct 
might be kept at a good standard. I might say that there are a lot of old men on the Towers who 
cannot any longer get work at mining, and many of them would like to get light constant work on a 
farm, such as feeding horses, chipping, gardening, and so forth. 

13317. Is there any subject in coiuiection with the remuneration of the men on which you wish to give 
any evidence? Yes ; 1 think that in many cases the keeping back of 25 per cent, of the wages is not 
a good thing. The percentage is excessive. A man also sometimes loses his 25 per cent, through no 
fault of his own. 1 think it its excessive because the sum total of ins wages is small, and in some eases 
it is os. out of £1, which is about the average wages in the sugar district. 

13318. Are you not aware that the withholding of 25 per ceut. refers mostly to contract work, and 
rarely, if ever, to wages ? I was not aware of that;. I understood it referred to wages as well as to 
contract. 

Patutck Mkban, Sugar "Worker, examined : 

P. Melian. 18310. By Mr. Niehon : When did you last work in the industry ? I only left Ingham a week ;igo 
f ^ and I am going back again next week. 

26 May, 19IG. 13320. How long were you working ? I worked for Mr. Ogston, at Jngiiam, for eleven months. That 
was my last place. 

1:3321. In what capacity where you employed ? I worked at general farm w«rk right through. 

13322. Were you cutting cane last season ? No; I was kept at general farm work, 

13323. "What wages did you get? I got £1 a week and tucker during the whole of the eleven months. 
1332-1. Were wet days deducted ? No ; I never had any wet days stopped. 

1332.3. Were you satisfied with those wages ? Yes ; I was perfectly satisfied. Before I went to the 
sugar districts I was mining on the Towers. I was getting £2 10s. a week trueking. I can save more 
money at £l a week and tucker a t Iughara than I could out of £2 10s. a week on the Towers. I am 
perfectly satisfied to work for £1 a week and tucker on a cane farm all through, wet or dry. 

13326. Have you evoi- cut cane ? Yes; I have cut cane iu the Maekay district at 2oa. a week and 
found. I was satisfied with that. 

13327. How did the white canecutters work at Iugham List season so far as you saw ? On the whole 
they worked well. The gangs I saw were sober on the whole. i>ome of the gangs broke up, many 
because they could not agree among themselves. The good men I know prefer cutting on wages for a 
farmer to cutting for a contractor on wages. 

13328. You stated that you were returning to Ingham? Yea. I am going back again this coming week. 
There is no prospect of wor k on the Tuners, ami 1 cm get plenty of work in the high arn district. 
HJS20. Are the Charters Towers men satisfied with the wages they are getting in the Iugham district ? 
All the men I know are perfectly satisfied. 
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Arthur Dean, Clerk of Petty Sessions at Charters Towers, examined : 
J.3330. Hy Mr. Nitlson: Are you officer in charge of the Labour Bureau ? Tes. A.Dea 
13331. Have you had many applications for work? No ; I have had no applications made to me since 
March, 1905, In January. February, and March. in0.5, I had from 200 to 300 applications. 
13332 Were you able to do anything for those men? Tes ; the Police Magistrate assisted men to go 
out prospecting. 

13333. How many were thus assisted ? About eighty men. 

1.333-}. Have employers ever applied to you for men ? No ; employers never apply to the bureau for 
men, as there are alwa ys plenty of men going about askine for work. 

13335. Is the number of men out of work increasing ? Tes. During the last few years there has been 
an increasing number of men out of work. 

13330. Do you know an y thing of the Unemployed Association on the Towers? Tes; the Unemployed 
Association are dointf good work so far as 1 can see. 

13337. Can you suggest anything to make the labour bureau a live one ? The Government Labour 
Bureau has not hr>en a live one, and in order to be so it would require a;i officer's whole time in the 
larger centres to rim it. 

13338. Do you know whether there are many men on the Towers who would goto the sugar districts for 
work ? Yes ; there are many. I am sure if I advertised for fifty men to-morrow moruin^ I would have 
over 100 applications within two hour*. 

13339. Mr. Martindale informed me that there were fully 000 men unemployed on the Towers to-day ; do 
you think that is correct? I have no reason whatever to doubt it, and Mr. Martindale is in a much 
better position to know it than myself. 



(Maryborough.) 

TUESDAY, 5 JUNE, 190(5. 
Present : 

Mil R. A. BANKING, P.M. (Chairman) [ Mr. W.'L PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mti. C. F. NIELSON, M.L.A. 
Alfred Benjamin Martin, Manager of Mount Bauple Central Sugar Mill, examined : 

13310. By the Chairman : You are manager of the Mount Bauple Central Sugar Mill ? Yes. A B Mh 

13311. That u; one of the central mills which are now controlled by the Government? Tes. 

13342. How long have you been manager? (Seven years. 5 June 

13313, During that time what has been your experience with regard to the labour tluit you have 
required ? Up to two years ago the greater part of the labour employed in the district was coloured 
labour. 

13314. But in the mill ? The labour in the mill has always been white, and we hare newer had any 
difficulty in procuring men. 

13:S45. You have a knowledge of the conditions obtaining amongst the farmers in the district as regards 
labour? Yes. 

13340. Do 3'ou anticipate that the exodus of the kanaka will make any material difference to the district? 
That is governed by other conditions. 

13317. Iam not speaking of the cost, but will there be any difficulty in supplying the demand ? Owing 
to our being so near the large labour centres there «ill be no difficulty in procuriug labour, provided the 
farmers get a price which will enable them to p'tyf or it. 

13348. What wages are paid for ordinary field work ? During the last two seasons it has been done by 
contract, the prices ranging from 10s. to 1 7s. Od. an a<:re for chipping. 

13349. By Mr. Paget : And for 1 rashing ? A contract is generally let for trashing, cutting, and loading, 
aud the price covers the whole of those operations. 

13350. By the Chairman : You do not trash until you cut ? They liiuve been paying Gd. a ton extra for 
trashing. Three or four men may take a contract f or trashing, cutting, and loading t,00(> or 1,200 tons, 
and thev start trashing. By tho time the trasliing is completed the mill is ready to start, and the first 
cane has then been trashed six weeks. 

13351. Are the men who lake those contracts mostly local men? They are all local men. If Mount 
Bauple had to depend on taking men off the road it would be a sorry day for them. Men who have to 
carry a sv\ag about the country never stop anywhere. The men that Mount Bauple growers get have 
been coming back for two or three seasons. 

13352. By Mr. Paget: They are residents of Maryborough and Tiuana? i.'e^. 

13353. By the Chairman: 'What is the distance of the nearest public-house from the M«imt Bauple 
mill ? seveu miles. p 

1835-4 Then you do not have much trouble through intemperance ; JNo. 

1335.5. By Mr. Paget: Not with your mill hands, at any rate? None whatever. In fact, the police 
reckon it is the muetest district they bav e been in. 

1335G. By the Chairman: Then there need be no trouble with regard to labour? I do not expect any 
trouble, provided thev n re able to pay the money. 

133.37. You have had experience as .1 eanegrower as well as in manufacturing ? 1 es. Wc have done a 

good deal of canegrowing as uell. . 

13:158 What can you atford to pay for chipping by the week? I he rate ot wages faxed in the Mount 

Saunh> district by the Canegrowers' Association for field work in the oil season ranges trom £l a week 

and food for able' men, and from 15s. to 18s. a week and found for elderly and mfirm men 

13359 And there u no difficulty in getting men to take those rates? i>o. In the season they fixed for 

day wages from £l to 2a3. a week and found. 
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A. B. Martin. 13360. 5;/ Mr. Paget : For what class of work? For general bands, £1 to 22s. (id. a week— that is, for 
^— — \ horse-driving or work of that sort. Canecuttors get 25s. weekly wages, and their board. 
5 June, 1906. 13301. And at that rate of wage* are the farmers able to get a sufEcteuey of labour? Yes. They have 
had no trouble so far, and practically all the labour for this senson is already engaged. 

13362. At those rates ? Yes. There is also a lot of contract work coming on- The lauple Farmers' 
Association have fired those as the schedule rates they are going to pay. 

13363. For this year? Yes. 

1330 k And thev are rates the men are prepared to accept ? The men are accepting them. 
13305. By the Chairman,: In your opinion, as long as I he bounty is continued, can those wages be paid ? 
Yes. So long as the present price of cane is maintained, and the labour is available, the farmers can 
make the conditions sufficient to attract the labour, and there will be no trouble about carrying on the 
industry in the Bauple district. 

13366. By Mr. Nielson : What are you pacing for cane ? The average price paid last year was 12s. Id., 
delivered at the mill. 

133(37. By Mr. Paget: What did the farmer get? It is a schedule rate. It varies from lis. up to 
13ei. 3d. per ton, according to the distance from the mill. 

13308. Is the farmer who is at a greater distance from the mill paid a higher rate for his cane than the 
man who is next door to the mill? Yes. 

13369. He is allowed a certain sum for cartage ? Yes. The price he is paid varies from lis. to 13s. 3d. 
As the distance from the mill increases, so the price he is paid increases. 

13370. What is the net price the farmer receives fur his cane? 10s. per ton loaded on the dray or 
wagon. 

13371. Then according to the distance the farm is from the mill he is allowed a cartage rate of ao much 
per mile ? Yes. 

13372. That brings the average cost up to 12s. Id. per ton ? Yes. 

13373. Can you tell us whether the plantings this year have been increased or not ? The tendency is to 
increase the plantings all the time. 

135371. By Air. Nielson: The area under cane at your mill is increasing? Yes. 

13375. By the Chmirman: At the present time the cane crop is not up to the mill power ? We have 
not a sufficient area of land to grow enough cane to keep the mill going up to its full power. 

13376. By Mr. Paget : Are you not laying down some miles of tramway with the object of increasing 
the cane area? Yea. Seven miles of tramway of 3-fect (J-iuch gauge will be laid down immediately 
after the crushing is over to connect the Government railway line with the mill. 

13377. That will materially increase the area available for the mill ? Exactly. By the time we reach 
the Government line w« shall have opened up 1,000 acres of laud which is not available at the present 
time. 

13878. By the Chairman : What sort of land is that ? Scrub land. 

13379. Is it held privately »r by the Crown? A small portion oi it is held by the Crown, but the bulk 
of it is held privately. 

133S0. By Mr. Paget : By means of this new line you will be able to take cane from near to Narubour ? 
Yes ; we shall take cane from Cooroy and Cooran. 

13381. Will the cane sland that carriage ? Yes. It requires a certain number of thousands of tons of 
cane to make the mill pay, and we can afford to give so much more for the extra cane we shall get. On 
the whole, the sugar industry at Bauple is on the up grade, and the faraiei's certainly take more interest 
in their work than they used to do previously. 

13382. By tlx Chairman : How are you for frost up there ? We have the shelter of the mountain, and, 
on the whole, the frost has not done us any harm, 

13383. On which side of the mountain are you ? On the eastern side. 
13381. You are sheltered from the westerly uinds ? Yes. 

13385. By Mr. Paget : You fear drought more than frost? Yes. The small rainfall is our biggest 
enemy. 



(Nambour.) 

TIIU USD A jP, 7 JUNE, 1906. 
Present : 

Mr. Li. A. RANKING, P.M. (Chairman) \ Mb. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mu. C. 1<\ NIELSON, M.L.A, 
William AniREn Criisji, Cane Farmer, examined: 
W. A. Cribb. 13386. By the Chairman : You are a cane farmer ? Yes. 
^— «^a_^~^ 13387. W bat is ihts area of your farm ? 640 acres, 200 acres of which are registered for white labour. 
7 June, 1906. "1-3388. Is 2i0 acre,* your total area under cane ? Yes ; I am a white grower only. 
13389. How long have you been engaged in the occupation ? Since 19t>3. 
13390 Have \ou always employed white hibour? Always. 

13391. What wages are you paying for ordinary field work in the slack season? 5s., an J the leaders of 
gangs 5b. 03. per day. 

13392. By Mr. Paget : They find themselves ? Yes. 

13393. By the Chairman: What do you pay in the harvesting season ? 6s. and 6s. 6d. per dav. 
13394 By Mr. Paget: Those wages are only for cutting and loading? Yes. 

1339-5. I suppose you pay the same wages for field work in the crushing season as in the off season ? 
Yen. We have arranged to provide for a lower rate of wages for 1907. The district generally had a 
meeting recently and arranged a standard rate of wages. The idea was that, iis the North is now making 
a demand upon our skilled labour, and we arc easily accessible to the city for " out of works," we 
would have to use some raw, unfit material, aud we therefore propose to give Is. less for inexperienced 
men. 
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1339G. What do you pay ploughmen ? My ploughmen arc paid £5 and £5 10s. a month and found. w - A - Cribb. 
They are employed by the month. I do some boarding, for which 1 charge 10s. a week. f^^-^-^s 
i>3307. By Mr. Paget : Are the men generally satisfied with the rations you supply ? I have beard no7 June, 1906. 
coniplamts, I keep my men through their beiug e» satisfied. I eat the same food and at the same table 
with them- 

13:398. By the Chairman: Have you had any difficulty m gettingthe white labour you require? I have a 
standard of about twenty men, and I have been through 400 to pick out twenty reliable men within a 
period of three years. 

13399 What has been the cause of the unsuitability of the men you have had to reject ? I have studied 
the question pretty carefully, and my conclusion is that one-third are " drunks" pure and simple, one- 
third are physically or mentally unfit for full wages, and another small percentage do not like working 
long in one place — they a re nomadic in their instincts. I have been able to secure about tweuty-five 
men out of the whole lot. 

13400. What is the nearest hotel to your property ? Haifa mile from the nearest point, and one mile to 
our quarters. 

13401. How many hotels are there within a distance of one mile? Two. 

13402. Those are the hotels in this town? Yes. 

1:3403. Would an increase in the number of hotels react upon the quality of the labour that you 
employ ? I thiuk it would slightly affect it. On the other hand, you may argue that, if a man wants the 
stuff and it is at all accessible, he will get it. Personally, I think the presence of hotels has a very 
bad effect upon the class of labour offering. They seem to be particularly addicted to liquor. 
13401. That c lass of labour is particularly addicted to intemperance? Yes; in this district. We are so 
close to the city that men can easily tramp up here. The men who come to this district are noted for 
being inclined to drink. 

134*5. H you read the evidence that has been taken before this Commission you would see that the 
distnuce from the city has not got much to do with it ? Well, the city men can easily tramp up here. 
184du\ My Mr. Nielson: Our experience has been that the further you get away from the cities the 
worse the drought ? In this district they are io iiccessible to the city. 
13 : I07. By tlie Chairman : You are of opinion that that might be the cause of it ? Yes. 

13408. V\ r ell, the contrary is the case' — -You have no scarcity of labour here, and you have plenty to pick 
and choose from ? I have not got plenty of good men to pick and choose from T am a bit anxious 
abuut getting good, competent men this year. I had a large crushing last year, but it will be double this 
year. I have some trouble now in getting skilled men, and I shall have to work poorer men, and that 
will have a bad effect on the experienced cutters, aud keep them back. Some of the men I had last year 
have gone North, because they have been offered higher wages. Two other meu in my employ have been 
offered as high as 8s. a day to go to the extreme North in the crushing season, but they were satisfied to 
be emploved all the year round with me rather than take a temporary advance in the N»rth. 

13409. You say there are still openings in this district for a good class of labour ? The known good 
man does not go begging for work. Last season 1 was crushing up to the end of November or the beginning 
of December, when the cultivating and planting operations came on. I could not get the labour I 
wauted, aud I had to put on any labour I could get. The Bundaberg district waB beginning to draw 
upon our labour then, aud I could not gee my yearly cleaning done, as I had to wait for my cutters. 

13410. Is much of the labour you employ that of men settled in the locality? I make it a principle to 
give employment to the young settlers living around the district, and then I employ what labour I want 
from the casuals. 

13411. I suppose there are no Crown lands on which increased settlement could take place ? There are 
some Crown lands, but they are not fit for sugar-growiug. 

13412. But for homestead settlement ? They would do for dairying. 

13413. 1 mean farmers' homes, where men could settle, and yet you could employ their labour? I think 
not. They are not sufficiently accessible. 

1:J4L4. By Mr. Nielson : When you want men where do you apply for them? I have been most 
successful by telling my y«ung men to get their friends to couie. 

14415. By the Chairman : Through what channel ? When I was living in Brisbane 1 knew a number 
of old settlers, and I got them. I obtained them in Brisbane, but they are not city men. I have got 
other men from the cities — men who were navvies — but they were not suitable for our cane chipping, as 
they could only hold a hoe the one way. They used it like a pick, and you could not get them out of 
the habit. 

13416. By Mr. Paget : What area of cane did you crush last year ? 65 acres, 

13417. For what tonnage? Under 1,900 tons. 

13418. You practically had no difficulty in getting your crop off other than the disability of having to 
lose a number of men from your employment ? Yes. 

13419. You said just now that the district took into consideration the rates of wages to be paid to the 
inexperienced men ; have you any Partners' Association here ? We are in the course of formation. We 
have had one meeting, and our uext meeting is to enrol members and elect officers. 

13120. When you used the word "district" just now, did you mean to infer that the canegrowers 
of this district had met together and decided npon the rate of wages ? A public meeting was called for 
the purpose of declaring a rate of wages according to the provision whereby the Minister for Customs has 
power to question the payment of bounty on the rate of wages. 

1:3421. For the current year ? Yes. The cultivation will start in January next, so we met before the 
crushiug commenced. We took time by the forelock and arranged the rates of wages for next year. 
The producing of the cane as well as the cntting of the cane will be a factor in the Minister's decision 
regarding the bounty payable, 

13422. T take it that it is not the intention of the canegrowers in this district to reduce the rate of 
wages paid to competent men ? Not at all. The tendency will be the other way. 

13423. You mean that the apprentices as it were— although they are men they are apprentices to the work 
—were considered by the farmers not to be entitled to as good pay as th»se who knew how to do the work ? 
Yes. I have had boot operatives working in the cauefi.elds, and they are uot at all suitable. AVe bad a 

1b 
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. Cribb. large number of boot operatives here. When the tariff came in and the boot factories were dismantled 
\ in Brisbane, we had them flocking here. We areso close to the city that when anything like that happens 

c l9tS. we are the first place to call at. They will tramp uphere with their swags in numbers. We areso dose 
to the Invest city in Queensland that we have to be prepared to hare this labour offering. Tuen with 
regard to my own men, particularly in the last two months, before the crushing has started, letters have 
been sent to them from other districts — in fact, they have been besieged with letters and telegrams — 
asking them to come North. Two men working for me have been offered a higher rate to go North, but 
they r< fuse to go. It shows that I am unhappily situated, and next year I shall have to give a higher 
wage. 

13424, By Mr. iYielson: It shows you have good men, because 8s. are not the general wages in the 
North? The district I speak of is the Burdekin Delta. 1 have got good men, and I try to keep them. 
13425 By the Chairman: The rates up North are 2#s. a mek and rations in the off season, and 2.5s. 
a im.'k and ration*, in the crushing season? Well, I pny 2b's. a week and rations. I also give the 
leaders of my gangs who are engaged in chipping or field work ()J. a day extra. 

134-0. By Mr. yiehon : In the Burdekin district the rate of wages is 25s a week and found in the 
crushing season ? Our wages are 2Gs. and 29s. a week. 

13427. By the Chairman : And in the Burdekin district they pay 5s. a day ani found for cutting and 
loading ? I give ii*. a day. 

13128. Bji Mr. Niehoji: You must not think that the rates of wages up there are so high as to make 
you lose all your men ? My men tell me different, and leave me on that account. 
134 2!). By the Chairman • They are misled ? Well they go to appointments. 

13430. They may be special men? They are men who have been there before — they are proved men. 

13431. By Mr. Paget : Do you anticipate any difficulty in getting sufficient labour to carry on after the 
present year? • , .\ing to the inducement given by the Customs regulations last year, the registered areas 
in the Bundaberg district increased so largely that I could not get labour to do my planting and early 
cleaning in November and December, so that I atiticipafu difficulty this year. 

134:32. There are some 6,IM islanders who are now working in the industry, who may not be able to 
work after this year.— What about the labour conditions then? That will accentuate the difficulty very 
much. 

13&33. How do you propose to supply the deficiency? I am putting on more men than I require, and 
am paying i'30 a month more in order to have men for the coming season. I am doing dead work to 
keep th# men round me, because I anticipate great difficulty. 
13434. And what about next year? I am going to carry them through. 

1H435. You hope to be able to provide yourself with sufficient labour by doing that? Tes ; and I am 
prepared to furl my sails and not increase my area. It has been my principle, an leases full into my 
honds, to take them up and cultivate the land myself. 1 had a little touch of trouble over labour last 
y«ar, and everything seems to indicate that I shall have trouble this year through having to put up with 
very inf erior men from the city ; and, if so, I shall liavo to curtail my operations. 

171436. By the Chairman : Have yon any reliable information as to the condition of the labour market 
in New South Wales or Victoria ? I employed three Victorians iast year, and I have one now. 
13437. Have you got Hny information from them as to whether there is any surplus labour in their 
Stale? 1 a«ked them to look out for gooi young fellows down there for me, but so far neither of thr-rn 
has been able to get any at the wages. They think that is partly due to the fact that there is a bad 
impression doun tin re that Queensland is very hot, and men do not care to come. The men I had were 
such spLndid fellows that I wished to get more of the same stamp ; but it is the busy season with them 
when it is the busy season with us. 

13439. From that, you are of opinion that there is no great snrplusuge of labour in the southern States? 
I do not know about New South Wales — I have never tested it; but I have been in touch with Victoria, 
and my impression is that we shall get no men from Victoria, because wheat and other crops have to be 
harvested during the sugar-crushing season. 

131:39 Then do you favour the idea of immigration to supply the deficiency which you imagine will exist 

in the future ? I certainly do. It seems to be our only hope. 

1:1440. By Mr. Paget: That is, immigration of agricultural labourers? Yes. 

1344 1. By the Chairman: I suppose you are aware that the supply of agricultural labourers is limited 
all oyer the world ; but the men you require need not be agricultural labourers? Canada seems to be 
making an abnormal demand for agricultural labourers, aud she seems to be getting an abnormal supply 
of that very class. 

13442. ]Jo you know that they are agricultural labourers ? I have been told by people who have been 
there th»t a large proportion of them are. 

1 3443. The men you require need not be agricultural labourers so long as they arc accustomed to uanual 
labour? If they are able-bodied, industrious, and sober turn, with a little nous, I could train them. 
13414. You do not mean that they must have been brought up on farms, hut that you do not want mere 
mechanics ? I do not want men who are mechanics and nothing elite, and who cannot gel out of a groove. 
I fiiid a large permitngr of men like that. 

134*5. You can deal with raw material? Yes; provided they have the faculty of adapting themselves 
to the conditions of the industry. 

13446. By Mr. Paget: Do you know the conditions of any of the islauders settled in the district ? I 
know a good dt'ul about them. 

13447. Can you tell us how many there are? No. 

1:1418. I presume they are leaseholders ? Yes ; I know twenty or thirty of them. 

1344!). How long have thv.y been settled on the land ? Some were settled before I came here, and have 
been here almost from the inception of the mill, five or six years ago. 
J34.}# Are they canegrowing? Yes. 

13431. A e they married? Some of them are, and some of them are not. 

1:1452. Are they married to uomcn from their own islands? No. One is married to a half-caste— 
American negro and white. Two or three are married to aboriginals. 

13453. A re any islanders entering into leases this year? Yes, Some who have gone from our property 
are taking up leases in other parts. 1 r J 
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13454 You were leaning land to islaudere ? T es . We do not lease [and now. When we bought the W- A- Cribb. 

property the mill could not get a quarter of its crushing capacity supplied, and we set to work to do all , — \ 

we could to assist it. We advertise*!, first of all, for white lessees, but only got three responses. 7 June, 19«6. 
We found >ve hid to finance them, and we had to buy them out in the eml, as they could not make a 
success of tt. When we found we could not get while lessees, as we had received a lot of applications 
from ka n akas — frieuda of those who were on the place when we bought it— we let several of them 
have land. 

1345.0. You did that in your own interests as shareholders, as well as in the interests of the mill? Yes ; 
but we were doing this before as a family. We had lent (• the extent of £2,000 or £;3,000 to farmers. 
We are not giving any fresh leases, and, as leases fall in, we are putting the land under cane ourselves. 
m.06. Ynu are continuing the cultivation ? Yes. 

13407. What were the ter ms on which the leases were given ? Is. per ton royalty. 
] 34.08. And the term of lease? Generally live years. 

131.09. You think that, us their leases expire, they lease other lands in the district ? I kDOw some of 
them are doing it, 

13460. Are they under the impression that if they lease land they will not be liable to deportation ? 
They do not know; they are quite at sea o n the matter. I have asked several uhat ihev are going to do, 
and whether it is worth their while lining land and felling scrub it" they are to be taken away ayrar 
afterwards, bc-fore they can get any return. They say they do not know ; they cannot get any reliable 
information as to when they :ire to go and what they are to do ; and they Bay that the only thing they 
can Ho is to go on in the hope that they will be able to get some return. 

13431. Do you know if 1 here is a provision in their leases by which they shall be paid compensation if 
they are deported before the expiration of their leases ? Vee. I have taken a personal interest in them. 

13462. Have you considered the question of deportation at all, either from the business point of view 
with respect to the shippiug or from the humanitarian point of view? 1 havetaken au interest in it 
from the social, economic, and humanitarian points of view. 

13463. Would you like to say anytliiug about it? 1 am afraid it would not affect the issue, otherwise I 
should like to say a jolly lot. 

134G4. By the Chairman : Can you suggest any scheme by which the islanders can be deported with as 
little hardship to them as possible? Where you have a splendid type of aboriginal woman — a real nice 
woman, superior really to a good many white women of the workiDg elass — married to a decent islander, 
and they have a nice healthy family, it would not be right to deport the husband to the Solomon 
Islands and le.ave the woman here. I certainly think such a man should be allowed to remain in 
(Queensland on humanitarian grounds. 

13465. What about islanders who have been in the State for ten, fifteen, or twenty ye;irs? I think it 
would be very hard to deport any who have been accustomed to the conditions of living here and who 
have lost touch with their relatives and associations in the islands. 

1346(1 Would you bt' in favour of sending to Ihe islands childreu who are attendiug the State schools? 
[ am not in favour of that at all. 

13467. By Mr. Payet : Do any of the children of Pacific Islanders attend the State schools in this 
district ? A good many of them do, and they iire competent and apt, ami ver y nice mannered. 

13468. By the Chairman. : Can vou offer auy sug^estionsas to the way in which the deportation should be 
carried our ? S«ni« of the New Hebrides men tell me that in their group the dillicully will uot arise, hut 1 
understand that the Solomon Islanders are improvident and that there is not a sulh'ciont supply of food 
for a hrge body of people. I would like the Commonwealth to take the responsibility of seeing that 
agents are sent in advance to make provision for a supply of food and to prepare a plan for settling the 
people when they nrrive. 

134GJ). PYom the information you have you do not think the same danger exists in the New Hebrides? 
The New Hebrides men tell me they do not think there will be the same danger if a little time is given 
and too big batches are not sent at one time. 

1*3470. Then you advocate caution and no undue haste in the work of deportation? That is so. 

13471. Is there anything else ? I do not quite gather t he exact lines of the Commission. 

13472. Oue of the objects is to see how to provide for labour when the kanakas go— you said you 
were in favour of the immigration of agricultural labourers ? Yes. 

1317;^. By Mr. Paget: Would you be prepared to pay half of the cost of introducing those labourers? 
Certainly not. My margin of cost and return is too small to take any risk. 
1347-4. By the Chairman : Did you ever employ Polynesians ? No. 

13475 You know thtit tlie people who wanted Polynesian labour had to lay out a certain amount of 
money to get it ? If I had a reliable agent at the other end, I would be prepared to pay something in 
the direction of importing labourers, provided they could be got for tho same wages, or that I got an 
extra price for my cane to pay them. 

WlLFuiD Emma.nU*:l Dksplact?, Manager of the Mureton Central Mill, esamiued : 

13477. By the Chairman : How long have you been here ? Two years. "W. E. 

13478. You had prc\ ions experience in the State ? I btive had tweiity-one years' experience altogether. Desplace. 

13479. At the same sort of work ? Yes. I have been fifteen years m Queensland, and six years in , — ^x^—- 
New South Wale*. 7 Jline - 1906 

13480. You employ white labour in the mill ? Yes. 

131-31. What has been your experience this last year of supplying yourself with the labour you require ? 
I have had uo trouble whntsoever. 

134V2. Have you had plenty of men to select from ? I have had plenty of men in the last two years. 
13483. Have you had to go through ma.uy men to get the number you required ? The first season I was 
at Nambour I had a big crowd of ineu to select from. 

134S1. And last year the conditions improved ? Yes. Niuety per cent, of the good men returned to 
me last vear. t 

13485. You have not had much trouble as regards intemperance? jSoj bemuse the first drunken man 1 
«ee I fire out of the place immediately, and I never allow him to loiter about the place. 
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w - E - 13496. You do not anticipate having anv difficulty this year or next year? No. T make a strong point 
Desplace. of QQt a n 0Wing any intemperance about the place, .and there will be no difficnlty. 
<"^- A ^"~N 13187. From your experience of white labour, what is the cause of themeu being useless ? Intemperance. 
i June, 1906. 134S8. Is that the main cause ? That ts 90 per cent, of the trouble. 

1M489. Are a large proportion of them physically unfit ? I do not think so. 

13490. You thiuk intemperance is the chief reason of the unreliability of white labour? You must take 
into consideration that ina sugar-mill the average mill hand does not require any special strength, as it is 
very light work. The hours are long, but the work ib light. 

13491. Ha ve you had any experience of white men v? orking at field work ? A little. I hav# had a farm 
of my own. 

13492. By Mr. Paget : 1 ou worked with white labour ? 1 ee, and with kanaka as well. 

13493. Not under purely white labour conditions, then? I have a farm of my own now which is carried 
on under white labour conditions. 

13494. You have no difficulty in getting labour ? No. My cutting is let by contract, and the man 
in charge of the farm is doing well. I have not been to the farm for two years, but I know that I L-an 
rely on him, and that he is doing his work well. 

V-M05. By Mr. Nielson : Was there much drunkenness here last year ? Very little. I do not think 
there was a single case before this court last season. 

1349C. By Mr. Paget : How do you pay your men, by cash or by cheque ? Cash. 

13497. Is there a branch of the savings bank here? Yes. 

134£)8. And the men can avail themselves of its services if they wish ? Yes. 

13499. By Mr. Nielson-. Do you think in cultivation and field work there will be any difficulty in 
obtaining labour? I do not anticipate very much. They are all small growers here with the exception 
of Mr. Cribb, who is the largest grower we have. 

13500. By Mr. Paget : They use family labour ? Yes ; it is mostly family labour. 

13501. There are a number of alien growers connected with the Moreton Central Mill? Yes. 

13502. Kanakas or Asiatics ? They are all kanakas. 

13503. Is the number increasing or decreasing ? They are not increasing. 

13504. By the Chairman: As regards this family labour, can you give ns any idea, whether there is any 
danger of children of too immature an age being employed in the cauefields, as it has been explained 
that a danger which, threatens the people working with family labour is that they onpUy their children 
and neglect their education — Have you seen any signs of that ? Very little. There were one or two 
cases, but they are hardly worth taking into consideration, because no matter where you go you will 
find mean people who will take advantage of young children. 

13505. You do not think it is a danger which threatens upon the adoption of white labour ? Not 
in this district. I cannot speak for the North, as all my experience has been learned between 
Bimdaberg and Nambour. I have not been further North than that. 

13506. By Mr. Nielson: It has been suggested that, iu order to keep men in the district, they should 
be settled on workers' homesteads — Have you formed any idea on that ? It is a very wrong idea ; it is 
false. 

13507. By Mr. Paget : You do not approve of it ? No, T do not approve of it. 

13508. Why? The reason is that I do not know of any industry or any farming that can be cultivated 
for six months and neglected for the next six months. 

13505). You are presuming that the workers on these homesteads will go in for farming? That is the 
understanding. 

13510. What areas had you in mind when you formed that impression? Any area from 5 !o 20 acres — 
say 5 acres. Do you expect a man to make a living on 5 acres during the off season Y 

13511. Part of the off season ? For three months of the year, when the season is slack, if a man 
attempts to put 5 acres under cultivation in that time he will make a- rank failure of the business. 

13512. Looking at it from another point of view, might it not be advisable for workers such as we have 
in our minds to have a home where they could go to and not have to pay rent — say, at Nambour, 
Bundaberg, or Mackay — upon which, at any rate, a man's wife and children could grow something which 
would help things along, and where he could have a home, instead of wandering about the countrv ? I 
do not approve of it. Even taking it from your point of view, I do not approve of men settling on 
workers' homesteads. If you could afford to give a mnu a home there, why not let him stop on the 
plantation and give him a home there ? Why should you put him away in a forest paddock ? 

13513. By the Chairman : The owners of property will not do this sort of thing ; they will not throw 
their land open for occupation ? I was just giving you my opinion about the matter. If you want to 
obtain labour for the sugar industry, you must put them on small areas of cane which will give them 
employment all the year round. 

13514 They will necessarily become employers of labour, because they will get the cane to such a stage 
that they will want tho employers to assist them ? No. If a man has 10 acres he can cultivate it with 
the assistance of one of his mates, and when crushing corner on they can work at the mill. When his 
cane requires cutting they can get off for a few days to take it off. 

l:J515. By Mr. Paget: If the crop is any good thVy will not harvest 10 acres in a few days ? Well, 
when the gang has finished cutting in the other paddocks thoy can cut the cane on the worker's 
homestead. 

1351G. You really think it would be preferable if the holdings were much smaller in area than at present ? 
I should say 10 acres of good land would be ample. A nun could cultivate 7 acres of it and keep 
3 acres as a paddock to keep a horse and cow in. From 10 to 12 acres of land, with assistance from the 
mill in the crushing season, would keep a man very nicely. 

13517. Do you care to give an opinion as to whether it "would be necessary for the present bounty on 
white-grown sugar to be continued to enable the growers to pay the present rates of wages? Certainly, 
it is necessary. 

13518. By the Chairman : Have you had anything to do with Pacific Islanders ? A little. When I 
was managing Goodwood we had a good few cultivating the land. 

13519. Have you given any thought to the question of deportation, or formulated any scheme ? No ; 1 
have been too busy with my own business. 
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Otto Gustavsos, Caue Farmer anrl a Native of Finland, examined : 

13520. By the Chairman : You are a native of Finland ? Tea. O. Ou B t&7»on. 

13521. And a cane farmer in the Nambour district? Tea. f— — \ 

13522. How long have yon been here ? About eight years. 7 June, 1906. 
1352:1 What is the area of your farm ? 36 acres. 

13524. Are you satisfied with the results of your operations ? Yes ; since the bonus, but not before. 

13525. I suppose you are registered? Yes; I have always employed white labour. 

13526. In that case I suppose you think you cannot grow cane successfully with wbite labour without 
protection in the form of a bounty ? We can grow it," but not at 10s a ton. 

13527. At the present price of cane you cannot grow it profitably unless you get a bounty ? No. 

13528. By Mr. Paget: What price are you getting at present for your cano from the Moreton mill? 
Its. a ton. 

Mr. Desplace : 10s. 6d. a ton. 
Witness: Not all of us. 
Mr. Desplace : 10s. 6d. last year. 
Witness -. Not all of us. 

13529. By the Chairman: Are there many natives of Finland in the district ? There are twelve or 
thirteen. 

13530. I suppose they are ail farming ? Yes. 

13531. Are they all doing fairly well ? Yes. 

13532. Arc they satisfied that they left Finland and came to Queensland ? They are, so far as I know. 
135M3. Are they better off than they would have been in Finland ? I think so. 

13531. I suppose you all came from the country districts of Finland ? I was only fifteen years of age 
when I left Finland. 

13535- Bid these neighbours of yours come from the country districts ? Yes ; they were mostly farmers. 

13536. T suppose they write home ? Yes. 

13537. From what they have told you, do you think others would be willing to come from Finland if 
they could get? There is one gentleman present who had a letter a fortnight ago saying that, after 
reading the letter he had written, telling how the Finns were doing here, the whole parish were willing 
to come to Queensland — rich and poor. 

13538. What is the mime of that parish ? Isajoki. There are between 6,000 and 7,000 people in the 
parish. 

13539. Would they be able to pay their own passages ? They are asking for assistance in that. If (hat 
were done, they would have some means when they landed here. 

13540. If they had their passages paid, they would bring a little money ? They all have more or less 
money. Some are pretty well to do, but most of them are only working men. 

13541. By Mr. Paget : The 6,000 you mention includes men, women, a?id children ? Yes. There are 
close on 7,000. 

13.542. Then there would probably be about L,500 men ? Yes. 

1354.3. By the Chairman: There would be no difficulty in getting natives of Finland to come to 
Queensland if the.y were helped to come ? Any amount of them would be willing to come. 

13544. By Mr. Nielson: Hnt have they not. to get permission from the Russian Government before they 
can leave the country? It is many years since I left, but I had to get permission; but I believe there 
are different laws in Finland since I left. 

13545. I do not know about Finland, but a Russian who has been in Queensland for three years tells me 
that they have to pay £30 for a permit from the Russian Government or else bolt? I do not think 
Finns have to do that. Those who are here had not to pay anything and neither had I. 

13546. By the Chairman: Do you think that the Finns you speak of would he willing to pay their own 
passages to London if they got brought out from London? I should think they would do that. #f 
course that is only a matter of a paltry £'2. 

13547. By Mr. Paget : If all those people came to Queensland, would they desire to settle down as a 
community on one block of land ? Yes. 

13.548. Have they said in what part of the country they would like to settle ? No : they have merely 
asked the question and they are waiting for an answer. 

13549. By the Chairman: Have you ever been in North Queensland? Tea. 

13550. How far North ? I have been ou the *loorafiekl sugar plantations. 

13551. Did tou work there? I was tin mining. There waa a fire, and they were short of men, and a 
few of the tin minera went down. [ did not start, but some of them did. 

13552. la that long ago ? It was before the big strike. I had just come from New Guinea at the time. 
13553! Then yon know something about North Queensland? lea ; i\ good bit. 

1:3554. Do you think these people from Finland would like to go there? I was there for years, and 
found no difficulty in working. I was working on the Cairna Railway line. 

13555 If laud were made available for them in that part of the State, would you feel justified in 
recommending them to go there? Certainly. T lived and worked there for years on the tinfields and 
goldfields, and on the plantations. I was not working in the cane, but I worked on the Johnstone River 
tramline' 1 a.lao worked about Cooktown, Herberton, and Cairns. 

13556. By Mr. Nielson : »o any of your people own farm a? I own the ouo I am on. 

13557. Are the othera leaseholdera ? Yea. 

1355S. By Mr. Paget : But the rent goes towards the purchase money ? Yes. 
13559. By Mr. Nielson: What royalty did you pay? Is. a ton. 
13.560 How many years were yon paying that ? It waa a seven years lease. 

13561 How far tare you got towards purchasing your farm ? I paid for mine eighteen months ago. 
10362. With regard to the other men, are they getting on towards doing the same ? I believe a good 
few of them can pay at any tim(». 

I856ij Owing to the conditions under whicl. the land was given to them, they are able to carry them out 
and make their land freehold ? 1 think so. _ There may be one or two with big fam.l.es who fell back m 
their payments, but all the single men are right. 
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O. GustaTson. 1356 1. On the whole they hare done fairly well ? Yes. 
S^^-*-^"^ 13565. By tlie Chairman: They like the idea of getting hold of land of their own? Yes; they like to 
7 June, 1906. have their own little freehold. 

13566. By Mr. Nielson: How many acres of cane have you had on an average amongst you, say, for 
each man ? I have had up to 21 acres, and some at present have got 30 acres. The average would be 
from 15 to 25 acres each. 

13567. Some have been able to make a living on 15 acres of cane and still put something towards the 
purchase of the farm out of it ? Yes. 

13568. By Mr. Paget: Bid these friends of yours, whilst they were getting their farms in order, go 
out and \v«rk for other people at times to earn other money ? They did a little ; but no one likes to go 
out to work if he can work for himself. For every day that you go out to work you lose two days on 

our own place. 

3569. By the Chairman : You say the men do not like to work for others if they can work on their 
own holdings ? No one cares to work for others. 

13570. But if by working for others they can earn money to pay for their homes, they would not object 
to that? No. I did that myself. Others have done it, too. But I improved my place at the same 
time, 

13571. Would it be possible to get men to come out and work for somebody for a year and then settle 
down ? I cannot say. 

13572. By Mr. Nielson : Scandinavians who immigrate do not immigrate to work for others, but to get a 
home of their own ? Yes, they like a home of their own. They come out here to do better for 
themselves. 

13573. By the Chairman : Will yona^k your friends who arepresent if there is anything they wish you to 
say on their behalf, as it would be difficult for us to examine them ? [After consultation with a number 
of other Finns who were present^ The consensus of opinion amongst the Finns settled here is that they 
could not do with a lesser area, than 50 to 6* acres. If we cultivate 1# acres now, we want another 
10 acres to follow it up in a few years' time. Ten acres is no good to a practical man. 

13574. You think a man should have at least 50 or 60 acres ? Yes ; because he must give the ground a 
spell occasionally or else manure it. A 10-acre farm is no good to anyone. 

Alexander William Thynne, Solicitor practising iu Nambour, examined ; 
A. W. 13575. By the Chairman : You are a solicitor practising in Nambour ? Yes. 
Thynne. 1357(5. Are you interested in a cane farm ? No. 
r — ^ 13577. By Mr. Paget: I believe you can give us some information with respect to the provisions of the 
7 June, i9*6- leases under which Pacific Islanders hold land in this district? Yes. 

13578. Is there any provisiou in the leases for compensation being given to them in the event of their 
being deported ? In all the leases I have had to do with there is a provision to the effect that, if deportation 
is enforced, the owner of the land will compensate the " boys" for all improvements made by them ou the 
land, and also for any standing crops. 

13579. By the Chairman: Is there any provision as to how the compensation is to bo settled ? It is to 
be a fair and reasonable compensation. 

13580. By Mr. Nielson: Is it to be settled by arbitration in case of dispute ? Probably ; but it is not 
specified in the leases. 

13581. By Mr. Paget : Is it to be settled in aecordacne with the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act? No ; it is necessary to make these leases fairly simple ; yon cannot make them too lengthy. 

13582. What rent is generally paid ? The usual royalty of Is. a tou. 

13583. No further rent ? No; some of the leases contain a reservation of Is. a year, but that is a mere 
formality. 

13581. By Mr. Nielson: Were these leases all made with the approval of the Pacific Island Department, 
or was there any reference to the department before the "boys" took the leases ? I nuderstand that it 
is because the department cautioned them of the danger of bein^ deported that it has got about 
amongst the " boys" that the leases will not prevent them bidtig deported. 

13585. When a " boy " was taking a lease, did lie, or did anyone on his behalf, refer to the department 
before the " deal " was settled ? Not to my knowledge. I have merely drawn the leases. 
l:J5SG. By the Chairman: But it is through the action of the department that the islanders have been 
apprised of ih(; posmbdity of danger ? I understand that is ao. 

13587. By Mr. Paget: Is there any further information you would like to give us with reference to this 
aspect, of the question ? I think that is all, except that there are some leases in die district that do not 
contain that condition; and I think it is a case of a swindle if there are. any such. 



(Nerang.) 

FRIDAY, 8 JUNE, 1906. 
Present : 

Mr. R. A. RANKING, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. X PAGET, M.L.A. 

Me. O. F. NIELSON, M.L.A. 
Alexander Cran, Manager of Nerang Central Sugar Mill, examined: 
A. Cran. 13588. By the Chairman : You are manager of the Nerang Central Sugar Mill ? Yes. 
— ^\_-^ 13589. And you have had many years' experience in the sugar industry ? I have had twenty-six years' 
June, experience. 

13590. How long have you been in this district? Two years. 

13591. During that time what has been your experience with regard to the quality of labour that you 
have been employing? The very best. I have had uo fault to find with it. 
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hands *° " V(H1 cMd1y USe lot ' al 0r Cil8ual labour ? Chiefly local labour. f reference is given to local A. C 

13593. Can you generally get good men amongst the casual labour ? Yea. 8 June, 

13504.. How far are you from a public-house? Four mile.*. We are equidistant from Southport and 
Nerang. r 

13595. We have been told that intemperance is the principal reason for labour being unreliable? 
lnttMuppfance is unknown here. 

13596. By Mr. Niehon : You have a surplus amount or labour in this district? Yes; there is a slight 
surplus. I could get more men if I required them. 

13597. By Mr. Paget: But there is not a threat number of men out of employment here ? No. There 
are n«t many looking for work, as it is well known that local hands get the pieference. 

13598. Are the fanners here moslly white-labour growers? They ore nil registered this year without 
exception. The last two years out of live gangs there wa,s one gang of Indians ; but there were only 
three black growers out of about thirty. 

13599. You have about thirty growers for the mill ? Yes. 

13600. By the Chairman : Then I suppose the Indians have disappeared? Disappeared absolutely. 
W601. You probably know the wages that are paid in the district? [ do not; because the growers are 
moslly small farmer*, who do all their own work. The areas grown vary from 5 to 10 acres. 

13602, AVhat is your- opinion of a system of settling labourers »n the land, so that thev may make homes 
for themselves and be able to place their labour at the disi>os;d of the farmers in the district? That is 
the aim here ; so that they may be able to work at the mill in the off season. 

13G03. What is the smallest area of Kood land that would be useful to a man under those circumstances? 
I should say <!• or 50 acres down here 

136#i. But, applying such a scheme to other parts of the State where good laud is scarce close to the 
cane farms, what would be the smallest area a man would be able to Set along with? I do not know 
that I can express an opinion on that. I only feel disposed to state facie 

13603. By Mr. Niehon: Are the areas under cane increasing in this district? They are increasing 
rapidly. 

13606. By Mr. Paget: You have no coloured cane suppliers? None whatever, but 1 may have next 
year. There is only one kanaka in the whole district, and he is a freeholder. lie has been here for 
thirty yeurs, and he is starting to grow a little cane for the mill, but it will only be 5 orG acres. 

13607. You have no islanders settled on leaseholds ? No. 

13608. By the Chairm*?i: Then the deportation of the islanders will not affect this district at all ? N"o. 
1360!). The men whom you employ have farms of their own, and theysoinetiints work for you ? I cannot 
say that They cut nrewoo'l fort he mill and do odd jobs in Southpoit. 

13610. They do not rely altogether on their own homesteads for a living? No. 

13611. Do you think it would be practicable to settle white workers on small areas and employ them 
during the harvesting season ? Yes, it would be an excellent ide.i. 

136 12. We have been told that they would waut to work on their own land when they were wanted by 
the cane farmers? They might waut to work on their own land when I wanted thorn. 

1:4613. Could not that be got over by the neighbours whose crops wanted harvesting at the same time 
forming themselves into gangs? Yes. 

13614. But supposing the men did not grow caue, would it be advisable to settle a man on 40 acres and 
have a little cultivation to help out his expenses ? That system practically obtains now. Some of the 
ineu hav e small holdings of their own on which they work during the slack season. 

13615. Then the system is sound ? Absolutely sound. I am strongly in favour of such a system. My 
early experience at Vengarie was in that direction. Moat of the farmers were G-erman* and Dines who 
took up homesteals and workel there during the slack seas jd and in the mill during ths crushing 
season. They dairied an I grew a little produce. 

13616. And if you wanted them for a week or two at any time, you could alwars get them ? Yes. 

13617. They made their interests subservient to yours, to a certain extent, for the sake of the ready 
money they got ? Yes. 

13618. By Mr. Paget : After this year the conditions will be very much in favour of such a system, 
especially as some thousands more white men will be wauted ? That is so. 

1361!*. By the Chairman : Wheu you wereat Yengarie, what sized farms hadthosemen ? Most of them 
had KiO-acre homesteads. 

1:1620. Unfortunately, we huve not large areas of Crown lands to come and go on? Quite so. 
i:J62L. And ihe areas would have to be as small as would be compatible with success? Yes. 
113622. Is there anything else you can help us with ? N«t that I know of. 



Hubjiebt James Cooper, Clerk t» the Nerang Shire Council, and a Member of the Firm of 
Cooper Brothers, examined : 
13623. By tfie Chairman: I understand you have had many years' experience in this district? My h.J. 
whole life haa been spent in it. f—*- 
l:3ti:!4. Are you a farmer now ? No, I am not farming at the present time. 1 am clerk to the ISerang 8 j Une 
Shire Coiiiu-il. 

1M25. What is the area of the farms about here? About 40 or 5U acres. They might average a bit 
more than that, but 1 do not think they have more thau 50 acres available for sugar. 

13626. I suppose your business takes vou a good deal about the district ? Not a great deal. I do not 
inspect the roads or anything of that sort, but only do the clerical work. 

13627. Are you in a position to tell us whether a large number of men come over here from Sew South 
Wales looking for work ? At the present time there is a large number. There are some selecting land 
down at Tallebudgwa. 

13628. I do not mean selectors, but men who are looking for work? There are plenty ot men walking 
the roads; but whether they are looking for work or not I could not say. They are continually campiug 
within the town area. I suppose thei-e is an average of one or two evtry d iy. 

I^(i2i). Are til ley walking this way ? They are going backwards and forwards. Some are going one 
way and s»me another, "i fancy some of them are not looking for work, but are just puttiag in time. 
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H. J. Cooper. Then aotrie men from New Sooth Wales have come here to take up land. I may say that the City Bank 
/""""^^""^ of Sydney cut up some land on Currumbin Creek. There were thirty-six holdiiugs altogether, and they 
8 June, 1906. were all sold hut two. There is no means of getting on to these holdings though if they grow cane. 

13630. How far from the railway is it ? The f urthest-off farm would be 7 or 8 miles, but some of them 

are much nearer than that. 

13G31. What areas were the v ? They were from 100 to 1G0 acres each. There were 10,000 acres cut 
up altogether, and all the farms were sold but two. 

13632. What wa^esare paid to men for chipping ? 5s. a day. 

13633. By Mr. Paget : And find themselves? I do not know about that, as I have not been fa-rming 
lately, and I cannot speak with any certainty. There are one or two men knocking about, and I know 
they would not do chipping for less than 5s. a day. The land that was cut up ou Currumbiu Creek is 
certainly good sugar land, if there were only some means of getting on to it. 

13634 By the Chairman : Is it long since it was sold ? Tliey started to sell some of it twelve months 
ago, and they have been selling it off until now. They have now disposed of the whole estate, with the 
exception of the two lots I spoke about, aud they are not very suitable. They are the worst lots iu the 
estate. 



(Beenleigh) 

TUESDAY, 12 JUNE, 1900. 
Present : 

Mr. R. A. RANKING, P.M. {Chairman) | Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Me. C. F. NTELSOX, M.L.A. 

Heinrich Philip Oppenheim, Cane Farmer, examined ? 
H. p. 13G35. By the Chairman: Where is your farm ? On the Logan River. 
Oppenheim. 13^30. H.w long have you lived in this district? About forty years— I came here in 1SG9. 
S~**-^-^~\ 13637. .Are you growing cane ? Yes. I have been growing cane all the time. 

12 June, 1906. 136:J8. How many acres have you now? I own 4 acres myself. I really gave up my farm altogether. 
1.36:30. Tou know the circumstances of the district so f ar as labour is concerned ? Fes. 
13640. Ave there plenty of men here to do the work there is to do ? We have always had plenty of 
men up till now, 

18(141. Are ihey good sort of men? Yes. You know we have a number of farmers' boys here, and 
they are the best fellows. 

1:J642. Do the farmers ever employ the men who are kuocking about looking for work — that is, the 
swagmeu ? Yes ; we have employed some of ihem. 

13643. How did they turn out? They did not stop very long. When they «;ot a few pounds they left. 
Sometimes they would come home at dinner-time and ask for their money. 
13614. Were they good men when they were working ? Some of them. 

13645. Were they sober men ? Not all of them. 

13646. Are there plenty of farmers' boys growing up in this district ? No; they are all going away to 
Bundaberg 

13647. What for ? To cut cane in the canefiekls. 

13648. They like that sort of work ? Yes. 

13610. They make good money there ? I suppose so. 

13650. Do you think any of those young men would want to go away and marry and settle down on new 
land ? They would in time. 

13651. Would they go up to the far North and grow cane up there if they could get land? Yes. There 
ara a lot of them up the North Coast line taking up land now. 

13652. There is always plenty of labour here ? I am a shareholder in the sugar mill here, and we can 
always get plenty of men here to do the work. 

136/33. By Mr. Paget : You say that the farmers occasionally employ swagmen ; what wages do you 
p:iy in this district for field work? We generally pay £1 a week for field work, and give them their 
dinner. The men have to find the rest of their meals themselves. 

13654. By the Chairman: You pay £1 a week and give one meal a day? Yes. 

13655. By Mr. Paget : What wages do you pay during the crushing season ? For the last two years we 
have paid 25s. a week during the crushing and let the meu find themselves. 

1365G. Have you any particular wages for cauecutting and loading ? No; it is about the same rate 
all through. 

A iiEXA NOEii Chan, Manager of Neraug Central Sugar Mill, further examined : 
lA.Cran. 13657. By the Chairman: Do you wish to give any further evidence? No ; but Mr. Kleinschmidt was 
S^^k^-^ unfortunately unable to be present, and he asked me to give some information to the Commission with 
12June,1906. regard to the wagea he is payiug. He pays his ordinary workmen 28s. to 30s. a week, aud they find 
themselves. His engine-drivers get 10s. a day. 

13658. By Mr. Paget : Are those wages paid for mill work ? Yes • during the crushing season. The 
sugar-boilers get from 10s. to lis. Gd. a day, and the firemen 6s. Gel. to 7s. a day. The men work ten 
hours a day and find themselves. Preference for employment is given to local men, and his employees are 
composer! of local men. 

13659. By the Chairman: A lot of the farmers' sons are growing up, and there is no room for them to 
settle down ? No. 

1.3G60. Do you think if the facilities for settlement in the far North, say in the Atherton Scrub, were 
properly brought before these young fellows, Ihey would be inclined to go up there? Yes. 
18661. Jn Mackay there are rich lands at Silent Grove— would ihe young fellows be willing to go there ? 
Yes, I know two cases iu my own district where the sons are growing up and the land" their fathers 
have is not sufficient to keep the whole lot of them. Those young fellows nre trying to break away 
and settle on the land somewhere, but they do not know where to go. 
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Alexander Roach, Pacific Islandor, examine J : 
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[Mr. Cran acted as interpreter.] 
By the Chairman : What island do you come from ? Santo. 
How long have you been in Queensland? Seventeen years. 
-Are you mnrried ? Tes. 
White woman ? Yen. 

English woman? No ; German woman born in Queensland. 

How many children? Six. children — two boys and four girls. 

Do the children go to scho»l ? Three of them go t;o school. 

By Mr. Paget : Were you married in church ? Yes ; Church of England. 

By the Chairman: Do you pay rent for the land you have got? Yes. 

What do you grow ? Nothing. 

Is it scrub land ? No ; I live right in Beenleigh. 

How do you live? I cut; firewood, 

Do you go to the plantations ? No ; not now. 

Do you want to go back home ? No. 

Do you want to stop here ? Yes. 

Have you a ticket ? Yes. 

By Mr. Nielson : Were you in Queensland bef ore you came seventeen years ago 
Then you cannot have an exemption ticket ? No. 
You got a brother? Yes. 
What is his name ? Peter Roach. 
How long has he been here ? Twenty years. 
Where does he stop now? Pimpama Island. 
Has he got a ticket ? No. 
Is he married ? Yes. 

To a white woman ? Yes; ; to a German woman. 
By the Chairman: lias he any children ? No. 
Has ho got a farm at Pimpamu Island ? Yes. 
•id he buy it, of does he only lease it? He leases it. 
How much rent does he pay ? I do not tn»w. 

By the Chairman : What does he grow ? Sugar-cane, corn, and nil that. 

Are thtire many " boys " living about here ? There are a good few. 

By Mr. Nielson: About how uiany altoget her ? I could not; tell you because they 



No. 



rhey belong to all 



Are there more than 100 in the district ? 1 have no idea. 
By Mr. Paget : Are they Solomon Ishtnders or New Hebrides " boys" ? 
islands. Some belong to Malayta and some to Tanna and other islands. 

Chahlie Sarakwa, Pacific Islander, examined : 
1269S. By Mr. Nielson : What island do you belong to? Santo. 

13699. How many years have you been in Queensland ? Sixteen years. 

13700. Where did you come to first time ? Maryborough. 

13701. What name master ? Mr. Hall, at Aurora, nt'ar Tiaro. 

13702. Are you married ? No. 

13703. Do you want to go home? No. 

13704. By the Cho.irman : You got money longa savings bank ? Little bit. 

13705. You got n, house herer Yes. 

13706. How much did you pay for it ? £50. 

13707. By Mr. Nielson: Who'se name lotga paper for your house— your name ? No; Mr. Hyde's. 

13708. By the Chairman : What do you work at ? I no work. 

13709. By Mr. Nielson: You grow something and sell it ? Yes. 

Charlie CoLOMHr, Pacific Islander, examined : 

13710. By Mr. Nielson: What island do you belong to? Api. 

13711. How long have you been in Queensland ? Twentv years. 

13712. Where you come first time ? South port — to Mr. Muir, at Benowa. 

13713. What name ship ? " Chauce." 

13714. You married ? No. 

13715. You got ground ? No. 

13716. Where you work ? I walk about. 

13717. You work longa agreement ? Sometimes. 

13718. You want to go home? No. 

13719. By the Chairman: You got any money in the bank ? Little bit. 

Peter Kroman, Pacific Islander, examined : 

13720. By Mr. Nidson: What island do you belong to ? Buka Buka. 

13721. How many ye:irs have you been in Queensland ? Over twenty years. 

13722. You married ? No. 

13723. You got ground P No. 



C. Colombi, 
12 June, 1906. 
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P. Kruman. 13724. Where you work ? No work. 

— >, 1372,5. You work sometimes? Sometimes I work, but I not working now. 
12June,19«6. 1372(5. Where you stop? Longa another "boy." 
13727. You want to go home ? No. 

1:3728. Do you not want to go home any more ? Sometime if I want to go home I go home. 
1372ft. Where did you land when you came to Queensland first ? Bundaberg. 
1.3730. What name ship you come? "forest King." 

13731. What name your first master? Mr. Archer. 

13732. You got little bit money longa bank ? No money. 
13738. Where yon got him ? Spend him all. 

13734 You get plenty tucker where you 6lop ? Sometimes plenty tucker. 
13735. You get him longa other " boy," and wheu you get money you pay him ? No ; every one of ua 
get rations for ourselves. 
13730. Yon got plenty tucker now ? Yes. 

Numakata, Pacific Islander, examined : 
Nuraakata. 13737. By Mr. Nielson: What island do you belong lo? Torres. 

13738. How many years you stop in Queensland? Twenty-three years. 
12 June,1906. 13739. What name ship? "Chance." 

13710. AVhat name master when you come first time ? Davey and Gooding. 
13741 You married ? No; no money to get married on. 

13742. You work now ? No. 

13743. Where you get tucker? I have friends here. 

13744. You got money longa bank? Yes. 

13745. Suppose ship come, you want to go home ? If you don't like me stop, I have to go home ; if you 
don't want me to go away, I stop. 

137 40. Suppose ship stop Queensland and Government ask you if you like to go home, what you say ? 
I say I like to go home. 

John Moj.it, Pacific Islander, examined 
J. Molu. 13747. liy Mr. Nielson : What island you belong to ? Api. 
^a.^— ^ 13748. How long you been in Queensland ? Twenty-three years. 
12 June,1906. 13740, "What ship ? " Meg Merrilees." 

13730* Where were you first employed? At AVitty's. 
13751. Are you married ? No. 
1.3752. Where do you work ? I no work. 
13753. How long you no work ? Two years no work. 
137.5 1. VV hero you get 'em tucker ? 1 buy it. 
13755 Von got some money yet? Yes, little bit. 
137:">f>. By Mr. Paget : Have you got a house ? Yes ; I rent house. 

13757. You grow something and sell 'em ? Yes. 

13758. You no want to go home ? No. 



Henri- Primrose, Sergeant of Police stationed at Beenleigh, examined : 
H. Primrose. 1 1375!). By Mr. Paget : Can you give the Commission any evidence with regard to the men passing 
^-v>^^ through this township? Tts ; I am officer in charge of the ijieue of relief here. 

12 Jure, 1906. l ;i 700. .Are you in charge of the Labour Bureau, too? I will not say that. I was recently advised 
that I was in charge of the Labour Hureau, but I was doubtful about it until we had a little 
correspondence the oiher day. At any rate, I have been issuing rations on behalf of the department 
since July, l!)0k In that month sixteen men passed through the books as having received ratious. 

13701. By Mr. Nielson: Give us the total for the last twelve months? In June, 1905, rations were 
issuej to 12 men; in July, to 25 ; .August, 22 ; September, 20 ; October, 7 ; November, 17; December, 
10; January (1906), 22 ; February, 15; March, 25; April, 18; May, 22; making a total for the last 
twelve mo»ths of 254 men. Most of the men who are knocking about looking for work are men who, 
when they get it, will not keep it. 

13702. By Mr. Paget: h'or what reason? I do not know. In several instances I have taken the 
trouble myself to ndu 8 or 9 miles for men. On one occasion I got situations for some men after riding 
that distance for there, and, although I told them what place to goto, they never went near it. Last 
crushing sfudon f got four men in the bush, mid I got them work at Krebs's Bosevale mill. Those men 
were en^age.l to cany cane from where it was carted to the rollers. It cameon to raiu.aud the proprietor 
of the mill told them to go and bag the sug.a'. They r,ifust»d to do that, saying that thev agreed to carry 
sugar-cane and ihey would not do any other work. 

1370:}. Th« employer <lil not want to knock them off owing t o the rain, but found them something else 
to do in the mill ? Yes ; but they refused to d>> it. They summoned him under the Masters and 
Servants i\ct for wages, 'and his mill was stopped for two days while he brought meuhereto prove his 
ease. 

13761. Generally upcaking, thecla.es of labour that comes through this district is not such as would 
proreof very great value ? No. 1 have taken great notice of the labour here, and that is my opinion 
with regard to the majority ; but, of course, there are exceptions. 

1;3705. By Mr. Nielson: Isthereany scarcity of labour in this district ? I do not know of any. 

137G0. 11 ow long have you been here ? I have been here for five years? I have interested myself in 

the working men and tried to do all I possibly could to try to get situations for tbem. 

13707. By Mr. Paget : You are officer in charge of the Labour Bureau ? No. 1 issue the relief, and 

the two departments are under distinct beads. 

1: ?? 68, r ls tn(T ? a bra "^' of tlie bureau in Beenleigh ? Yes ; but the clerk of petty sessions is in charge 
of it. The police magistrate acts aa clerk of petty sessions here. 1 refused to act as olficer in charge 
of the Labour Bureau the other day without bem^ advised by my department whether I was in charge of 
that department or not. It is still undecided whether 1 am acting for the Labour Bureau or not. 
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(Brisbane II.) 

WEDNESDAY, 13 JUNE, 1006. 
Present : 

Mr. R. A. RANKING, P.M. (Chairman) | Mr. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. P. NIELSQN, M.L.A. 
Edwajid William Knox, General Manager of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, examined: 

13769. By the Chairman: What is your official position in the Colonial Sugar Refilling Com|)any? I E.W.K 
am the general manager f the company. I have a statement prepared, as I thought that would be the v 
ea^'est way «t giving my evidence. 13 June 

13770. Than]; you— Will you just read it ? 

Employment of White and Coloured Lahour at the Company's Australian Mills. 

Since 1880 I have been manager of the Colonial Su*ar Refining Company ; heFore that date I was 
tor ten years in charge of the company's mills in New Sou th Wales. 

J have never been in tropical Queensland, though frequently in the tropica elsewhere, but 
the whole of the work iu e.innectien with the opening of the Northern plantations, the erection aod 
running of the mills, and the receut sales of the cultivation laud to farmers have been done since my 
appointment as manager. Moreover, all questions relating to the pay or well-being of the men 
employed at any of our factories have always been dealt with by myself iudividually, the responsibility 
for a u y changes being in the first instance on me. 

I From ihe opening of the New South Wales mills in 1870, European labour only has been 
employed by us in that State both in the mill and in the cutting of the cane, a work which has, from the 
fl st, been almost entirely in our hands. The farmers who grew the cane realised that this course was 
the he.<t, and the work has been carried out practically without friction between any of the three parties 
concerned, almost the only change of importance made in the thirty-six yea rs in the working- of the men 
being the reduction in the number in each gang. 

Cane has^ never been grown by us on the Clarence, and to n very" small extent only on the 
Richmond and Tweed ; but all the land we «wned on these rivers 1ms now been s«ld. 

In Queensland other conditions have prevailed hitherto, hut the tendency is towards the adoption 
of .a system similar to that in New South Wales. We have six mills — Childers, near Buudabertj; •, 
Homebush, at Mackay ; Victoria, on the Herbert ; Macknade, on the Herbert ; Goondi, on t he 
Johnstoue ; Hamblt'don, at Cairns ; all except the first being in the tropics. 

At Childers, since it was opened, we have employed only Europeans in the mill, and until 1901. the 
cutting ol* the cane was always done by the individual growers, [n that year we undertook the control 
of gangs for maty of the farmers who had qualified for the bonus, and the result has been so satisfactory 
to the growers that a larger area is this season to be taken off in this way. New South Wales conditions 
of employment have been adhered to as far as possible, but the schedules of prices vary considerably, as 
the Southern cane lias to be loaded into punts, while the other is conveyed on tramways. 

At ihe Mackay mill we have also for very many years — if not even from the opening of the 
factory — practically worked the place with European labour, but at the more Northern mills the staff has 
been n mixed one. The principal posts have always been tilled by white:*, and certain departments h ive 
generally been fully manned by them, but Japanese, Chinese, Malays, and Hindoos, have at the 
same time been employed. Of late years kanakas have, of course, been excluded by law. 

Fo • the various mill staffs the same rates of wages are maintained as nearly as possible in the 
various departments, and the managers cannot make any changes in regard thereto, or engage anyone at 
less than the standard scale, without reference to Sydney. 

So far no cutting has been done by us at any of the mills in the tropics, but arrangements are 
now being made to undertake this work on behalf of the fanners who are working their farms with 
white labour. The si'alc of payment will be somewhat higher than in New South Wales, on account of 
tbe greater heat and the cost of the passages to the North. 

Hitherto it has been our practice to keep a certain number of kanakas at all the mills in the 
tropics who could be used in taking off the crops, but the agreementsof the last of these men expire iu a 
few months, and the farmers will then be thrown on their own resources. 

The extent to which we have depended on coloured labour of late in the manufacture may be 
gathered from the fact that at our Australian mills (in New South Wales and Queensland) we pair 1 in 
11)05 £8#,yt0 for European labour — wages and rations — and the cost of the coloured labour was £12,201, 
such sums including the maintenance charges, but not the salaries of the staff!. 

These figures go to show that inside the mills we may expect, without serious difficulty even as far 
north aB Cairns, to carry on the work throughout the season with white labour, and there has never been 
in my mind any doubt on this point, though, for the stations where the work is very hot or very heavy, 
and the conditions iu these respects cannot be much improved, I would prefer to see coloured men employed. 
1 am convinced, however, that white labourers must be largely migratory and go South, or at any rate to 
the tableland, between the end of the season and Ap 'il, aud that the settlement of men and women of 
British descent under conditions that should prevail in tropical life will be impossible on the Northern 
coast, where the earnings of the head of the family are mainly those obtainable during the crushing 
season. 

This now generally extends over six months — from June to Christinas. When cane is bought by 
Bweetnes*, the growers object to early cutting, so approval could not be exacted for a proposal to start 
in May instead of June, and on the other hand the heat in November and December and the effect this 
will have on the cutting gani;a will be urged as a reason for stopping work long before Christmas. The 
canu i«i at its best m October and November, and in December i« better than in Juue and July, and 
shortening the season renders necessary a larger margin of profit for the manufacturers, whose plaut is 
idle for a longer time, so any change in the conditions heretofera existiug will operate to the disadvautage 
of the growers. 
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E.W.Knox. ^ g f. Q the prospects of the growers in regard to the cultivation and cutting of the cane with white 

A — labour, I would prefer not to make any statement. Their interest in the business is — so far as the 
13June, 190.6. irrecoverable loss is concerned, if it be destroyed — probably equal to ours; and, as we can work 
the mills with white men if necessary, I feel that the right to speak about the cultivation is with them, 
and not with myself. 

I should, however, state that, since the abolition of coloured labour was decided on, we have not 
been willing to increase the amount of capital invested in the factories in the North of Queensland, 
though we have, in the same lime, added considerably to the producing capacity of those in Fiji, 

So far as I ain aware, New South Wales and Spain are the onlv countries where sugar-cane has 
been grown for any length of time without coloured labour, and in no place inside the tropics has an 
experiment in this direction even been seriously made, except in the Sandwich Islands, where a number 
of Europeans have at various times been introduced, the results being, as stated by the Governor in his 
report for 1904, in the following terms : — 

So far as the Europeans and Americans arc concerned, it has, with one exception, been 
found that they were unfitted for tropical Mi work ; they could not and would not perform 
it, and never for long laboured as field hands. The one exception noted is that of the 
Portuguese from Madeira: and the Azores, who showed themselves capable of performing good 
field work. These people show no disposition now to come to the islauds. Of the 
Portuguese who originally came to Hawaii as assisted immigrants, those who did not go to 
the mainland have so prospered that they do not engage to any large extent as plantation 
labourers. 

13771. By Mr. Nielson: Tour company purchase cane on the analysis basis. Yes. 
1.3772. Does the same standard of analysis obtain throughout Queensland ? Yes. 

13773. Your comp.my have been selling land on terms to fanners f»r some years ? Yes. 

13774. Can you giv eus information as to the average prices of land in the variiusdistricts of Queensland ? 
I can give you information as to the areas we have sold, but I do not think I have any information as to 
the average price that has been realised for the land we have sold. We have sold altogether 39,000 acres, 
and we have 1,500 acres under lease at the present time. 

13775. Is that land leased with the right of purchase ? No. The area that we have sold comprises 
almost the whole of our cultivated land. We have, in addition, considerable sireas of land on our hands*, 
but it is nearly all land that is not available for cultivation. 

1 3776. By Mr. Paget: Can you say whether the whole of the hinds that have been sold to the farmers 
have been paid for? 15,000 acres Lave been paid for in full, aud 24,000 acres in part 
13777. By Mr. Niehon : I understand that the majority of your purchasing agreements mature next 
year? Most of the balances are due at the end of this year, and we have sold a very considerable area 
w ithin the last two years which will not be paid for for some time yet. At Childers the purchase of a 
very sinndl portion has yet been completed. 

1377R. Can you state generally whether the price of land, say at Geraldtoii; Cairns, and other Northern 
districls, has gone up vvitm'n the last two or three years ? L could not say. We made nearly all our 
contracts for sale before the imposition «f the federal tariff. 

13779. We were told at G-eraldton that some land m the Goondi Estate w.-w sold for as much as £23 per 
acre, with £12 per acre additional as the value of the ratoons then on the. land? One farm consisting of 
very good land was sold on those terms at Alligator Point. 

13780. Can you tell me the average price at which land has been acquired at Goondi, without taking into 
consideration the value of the ratoons? I should say about £7 an acre. So far as my memory serves 
me, our original prices were about £7 an acre. They ran from £3 to £15 an acre, cleared and uncleared. 
The land that was sold for £23 an acre was a part of our land around the mill in a very favourable position- 
It is rich alluvial land. We had about nine farms containing about 100 acres — all good land. We put 
those nine farms up for sale last year, and they wenl from £9 to £23 an acre; and the first farm that 
was sold was the one which brought £23 an acre. 

13781. By the Chairman : "What was the area of the £2:-} farm ? Seventy aeros of cane laud 

13782. By Mr. Nielson: In the Cairns district — at Muigrave — I understand the price of your land has 
been from £8 to £16 per acre ? It is Hambledon you mean. The highest is nothing near £16 

13783. I was speaking of cleared land ? I would not be prepared to say anything far certain from 
memory, but I think the price would be more like £8 per acre. 

13784. We were told that in the Ingham district the value of land has gone up recently; can you tell us 
to what extent? Tt has not gone up in the case of our land. I cannot speak about the Innd of 
outsiders. We are selling our laud for the saiue price as we were seven or eight years ago. If anything, 
] should say it is now somewhat cheaper. 

13785. By Mr. Pmget: Your company sold a considerable area of land at Homebush, near Maokay? 
Yes. 

13786. Can you give us any information as to the price you got for that land ? So far as I remember, 
it was £5 an acre for land under the plough. 

I37if7. After it had been cleared ? Yes. 

13788. Would you have a,ny objection to suv what price your company g.ave for that land ? I think we 
gave £3 or £4 an acre f ot it in the bush — in the rough. 

13789. Was notaportion of thatestatebought by your company for £l0per acre iu the bush? I do not 
remember, as it was twenty-four years ago. 

13790. When selling these blocks of land to the farmers, is it your company's practice to make the 
farmer advances for the purpose of growing his crop? Yes. 

13791. Those advances, I presume, are repaid out of the crop? YeB. 

13792. As the v arious crops come in ? Yes. 

13793. Is any reduction made from the money due to the farmers For the payment of their land year by 
year? Yes; so much peT ton. 

13794. That is how the lands are paid for — out of the crop? Yes. 

13795. You say in your statement that so far no cutting has been done by the coaipany at any of the 
mills in the tropics — Has it not been the company's practice hitherto at the Homebush mill, in the Mackay 
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district, to get gangs tor the fanner*, although they werj not actually engiged ntthe mill ? We hare not E.W. Knox, 
had an.y gangs under our supervision. Wc have not worked them as we hare worked the ganga in New r — ' 
bouth Wales and at Childers. 

18796. The company have been assietiug to get the gangs together for the farmers ? We have practieally 

1-^7 Tri 8aD T 8 f -°? the ,ast &eve ° ° r eigbt ycars - They hilve been re cruitetl and organised bv ns. 
1^/97. \That 1 wished to find out was if the gfiTigsho,d unt been engaged hy your company?" hey may 
have bieu engaged by our officers, but they were not in the service of the company. 
L379S. They were engaged by \our officers so as to expedite the work for die Fanners? Yes. 
1 :, '99. By Mr Nielmn : I observed recently in the Press where your company had advertised for men in 
Sydney, and I saw where a very large surplus of men had applied— Can you tell us really what took 
place? The first day I tliink there were between 700 and 1,000 men preseut, but they thinned off 
afterwards. At any rnte we had no particular difficulty iu engaging 200 or so. 

13800. Can you give me your idea as to the class of men who applied For work? They were fair men, but 
not as go«d as the average New South Wales panecuttmg men. 

13801. You refer to the Northern rivers caneeiitting men ? Yes. 

13802. Were they city men, or bushmen, or agricultural labourers, or what ? L cannot say. 

13803. By Mr. Patjtt : Tins was in response to an advertisement in the Sydney Press ? Yes. We also 
engaged some here, but the number wh« applied here were very limited We engaged thirty in Brisbane, 
and some 200 or more in Sydney. 

1.3804. Do you conclude from the number who applied in Sydney that there are a large number of men 
available for remunerative employment ? I think there are alwfivs men available for remunerative 
employment. 

138(i5. What class of men ? Caueeutting work is looked on in New South Wales as being well-paid-for 
work, aud therefore men came round to sec if they could get it. Theeutters in New South Wales make 
very good wages, but they are very goo! men. 

1380G. By the Chairman : You hare never found it necessary to go to Victoria for labour ? No. 
13807. By Mr. Puget : I suppose it doe* not necessarily follow that all these men who applied to you 
were out of work, but that they simply applied because they saw a chance of getting better wages? 1 
caunot say if they were out of work or not ; but, even so, 1,000 men out of work in -a city with a 
population of 500,000 is not a large number. There is always a large floating popnlation in Sydney 
of men re d,y to spend their money and to take an engagement anywhere, but this is the first time 
for nrobaMy twenty-five years that we have ever engaged any number of men in Syduey for service at 
any ot our nulls. The men always find their own way to the New South Wales and Queensland mills 
without mir having to seek them either here or in Sydnev. 

1380S By the Chairman : Do you pay the passages of these uipii up to the Northern mills? We pay 
them The cost is pretty considerable, and a man who is Uoking for an engagement, as a rule, has not 
£4 or £5 in his pocket. 

13809. Do they refund the money to you out of their wages? No. 

13810. You are gettiug n rebate of 25 per cent, in the fares from the shippiug companies ? There is a 
rebate, but 1 do not know what it is 

13811. In the North, iu the cast: of the cutting gangs which yourcompauy organised, the passage money 
is said to be deducted at the rate of so much per ton from the payments to each farmer ? No ; we arc 
paying the passages up. 

13812. Ye.-i ; for the mill hands ? Por years we have r.ot engaged auy milUhauds anywhere except at the 
mill. 

13813. We got it iu evidence that 2d, a ton was deducted from the price of cane on account of the 
passage irionoy of the canecutters whe were seat up by the Colonial Sugar Kenning Company for the 
farmers? Our arrangement with the farmers is that they pay the cost of cutting, and in that cost is 
included thy eost of the passages up ; but the men get their passages paid. 

13814. But they are charged to the farmers ? Yes. Under the agreement the farmer has to deliver 
the cane. 

18815. Tim simply facilitate his carrying out his agreementby putting the labour on the gronud? Yes. 

13816. By Mr. Nielsen: You s<ay in your statement that you can work the mills iu the North with white 
labour if necessary ? Yes 

13817. Do you feel disposed to give us any opiniou as to the cultivation work in the North ? I have 
doubts as to whether 1 ought to. You have had plenty of opportunities of getting information from the 
farmers. 

13818. I would like if you would explain the basis of the agreement which your company has put before 
the farmers to supersede the agreement which expires at the end of this year ? What do you mean by 
the basis ? 

13819. You are offering a bonus, in addition to the analysis basis of pa.yment? The only bonus we 
offered was that we said that, if the farmers wished, the agreement could begin iu 1900 instead of in 1907, 
aud we would pay for 1906 an amount equivalent to the bonus that will be giveu by the Federal 
Moverutneiit in 1907, 

13820. That would represent a deferred payment on the value of the cane? No; there is no deferred 
payment about it. Practically, what we said was : "If you like to make your agreement run from 190(3 
instead of from 1907, we will see that you get the same price for your caue in 1906 as you will in 1907 
under the altered Excise regulations." 

lhh'21. What wa» the object of increasiug the price for this year, when you had au agreement already 
in cxieteuce ? There was uo object except to give the farmers better terms thau they have now. 
1IJS22. There must surely have been some object in view when you have an agreeu.ent in existence till 
the end of this yeai — You say you are not altering your basis of pay tneut, and yet you offer to pay an 
men ased price for this year, on condition of obtaining ;an extension of the agreement as it were ? ^ I 
i.ever said that we were not altering our basis ol paymeut. As a matter of fact, we propose to give the 
farmers Is. 4d. per ton from 1907 more than the} get under the existing agreement. 

13S23. 1 have heard doubts expressed in the North as to the ability of certain growers to employ white 
labour on account of the cost, the complaint being th.it they do not get a sufficiently good price from the 
company for their caue ; aud a. comparison was drawn in the Cairns district hetweeu the priees given for 
cane by the llambledou mill and the Mulgrave Ceutrai Mill— I do not want to take theilulgrave mill as 
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standard hy any means; but I want to point out that the Mnlgrave mi]] paid an average of 20s. 5d. 
. per ton for estne last year, whereas the Hambledon mi]], just alongside, paid an average of 13s. 7d. a 
June, 1906. tf.n, and I am informed that the average density of the erne was 8 better at Hambledon than nt the 
Mulgrave mill — How do you account for the difference in t he prices paid by the two adjoining mills? 
The Mulgrave mill was able to par a much higher price than they could before, because they received 
for the sugar that they made last year a much hisher price than the average price on which our original 
offer was based. During the currency of the Federal tariff there have been two very bad years, so far 
as t he sugar market is concerned — 1901 and 1M2— and two good years — 1904- and 1905. AVhen we 
made the offpr to the farmers in 1901 it was regarded throughout Queensland as a very reasonable and 
fair offer. We took the risk of the market. We conceded two bad years, so the profit from the two 
good years belongs to us oud not to thft farmers. 

WS2 1. 1 am not arguing as to whom it belongs tn — I only want to know how the difference in the prices 
paid by the two mills is accounted for ? The difference is accounted for by the fact that the Mulgrave 
mill Cot more for their sugar and were able to pay more for their cane. 

1382,1. Then, if the Colonial Sugar Hcfiniug Company had not had a contract, they would necessarily have 
paid a higher price also ? If the market price of sugar was going to remain f «r years at what it was in 
190)5, of course we could pay more for the cane; but nobody who knows anything about the market 
expects that it will. 

1382G. By Mr. Paget : According to the price of sugar in 1901, the pricPi your eompany paid fur cane 
wus relatively higher than it should have been ? It was relatively high in 1901 and 1902, and relatively 
low in 1901 and '1905. 

13827. Beenuse you entered into a contract, for a series of years ? Yes ; and because nobody foresaw in 
l!)0l the extraordinarily high level prices would reach in 1904and 1905, in consequence of the drought in 
Europe ruining the beet crop. 

13#2,S. By Mr. Xie7s*n : Is the new agreement you are asking farmers in the North to sign based on the 
same scale of prices as the existing agreement? N« ; we are offering Is. 4d. a ton more, and, in addition 
to that, we are offeiiug them the ri^ht to have the scale fluctuating with the price of sugar, if they so 
desire. 

13829. By Mr. Paget : I presume that in making this offer to the f aimers your company have taken into 
consideration the tact that there will be £1 a ton more excise to pay on sugar after this year ? Yes. 
138.30. Did you not reduce the price of cane on that account ? Yes, but we did not reduce it by the 
amount of the additional excise. That is how we come to be paying more. 

13K31. The company are prepared to pay Is. 4d. a ton more than they should really pay under the increased 
exeiise, and the farmers will be paid the increased bounty which is payable after this year under the new 
Bounty Act ? Yes. 

13s;32. By Mr. N iehan : Then, with this extra excise duty of £1 a ton there will be a corresponding 
decrease jii the priee of cane ? Yes. 

13833. Amounting to 2s. Gd. a ton ? It is 2s. 2d at Childers, and 2s. Gd. in the North. 
13831 . Then you are really deducting 2s. 6d. a ton, less Is. td. ? Yes. 

13835. By Mr. Paget : The white grower practically gets the 2s. Gd. a ton back in the shape of bounty ? 
Yes. We rained the price of cane by 3s. a ton on the average in 1901. 

138HU. By Mr. Nithun : At your mills are the men paid by cheque or in cish ? They are paid in cash, 
unless tliey specially ask for a cheque, and then there is no dillieulty about gttting one. 
13837. By the Chairman : Would you be in favour of the Government Savings Bank authorities sending 
a receiving officer to your various mills on pay-day to receive such moneys as the men may then and there 
be willing to bank ? We have no objection to that. 

1383K. Does it occur to you that it would tend to encourage habits of thrift if the men could put their 
mcney out of the way of templation at once ? That would be a desirable thing to do. 
13839 Are your mills within a reasonable distance of savings hanks ? I am not sure about that. I thick 
Ilomcbush is the furthest away. 

13810. By Mr. Paget : Homebush is 15 miles away? Yes. 

1:18 11. By the Chairman: Do you think that scheme would be practicable ? Yes, if the Government 
like to do it. 

13S42. By Mr. Nidson : Your company would have no objection to giving the officer his meals while be 
was there ? X o, of course not. 

13843. Bt; t/m Chairman : The idea is to encourage the men to put the money away while they are in the 
humour, mid then there is a certain amount of trouble for them to draw it from the savings bank ; you 
cateh my idea ? Yes. 

13811. Hy Mr. Paget : Your company has a system, has it not, by which its employees aie guaranteed 
again st accidents ? We have two— the Benefit .Society for all wuge-earuers to subscribe to, and the 
Provident I' unci, which is for the permanent wage-earners and the staff. 

13845. "Would yon have any objection to giving the Commission llie particulars of these schemes? 
Under Ihe Benefit Society each wage-en rnrr pays 3d. a week and the company contributes a similar 
amount. Ju return for that the Society makes a pa \ ment during the sickuess of any member, and also a 
payment on the death of any member. The Provident Fund provides f«r insurance and bonuses. 
138JG. That is 1o the staff officers ? Yes. A poll was taken lately in conuection with the Workers' 
Compensation Act reeenlly introduced here, and 413 of our men voted in favour of our scheme as 
contrasted with the benefits given under the Workers' Compensation Act. Twelve only voted i n favour 
of the Act. 

13847. Will you not be able to continue your scheme under one of the provisions of the A.ct ? We have 
made provision to contract out of the Act. It was for that purpose that the poll was taken. We have 
sent in the application, but we have not heard the result of it. 

13848. One of the provisions of the Act gives you the right to apply for permission to contract out of the 
Act? Yes. We have similarly contracted out of the Acts in South Australia and New Zealand— the 
onlv other States where a similar Act is iu force. 

13849. That is in connection with the men employed in your refineries ? Yes. 

13850. By Mr. Nie/son: You state that since federation you have not been willing to increase the 
amount of capital invested in your factories in the North of Queensland ? Yes. 
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18851. Might I ask you if your company is prepared to di.^ose of its factories in North Queensland, E. TV. Knox, 
as a result ot federation and the legislation you refer to ? The company has never sold any factory yet, ^-^^ — v 
and I do n.t think it is tr.-iug to begin now. ' * 13 June, 1906. 

IWa'i. My Sir. P*get : Can you give us, approximately, the area of cane that is crushed by your factories 
in Queensland ? We have 35,000 acres under contract. 

13853. Of that arM,, how much is crushed by the Childrrs mill ? Nearly 7,000 acres. 
13851. That would leave 28,000 acres in the tropics ? Yes. 

13855. Tou mention in your statement that you have undertaken in the last year or two the cutting of 
cane for a number of farmers at the Childers mill ; would your company in future be inelined to extend 
that system to the tropics ? I am quite sure, if the cane is to be cut by white labour in the tropic*, that 
it will be tuit better by us than by the individual fanners. 

13s56. The company will not object to engage men, and work them if the farmers so desire? To a large 
extent the farmers' interests and ours are the same. Tho farmer wants to get off his crop under tbe 
bent conditions, and we want to get the crop off under the best conditions and in the most regular way. 
13S57. I ask this because your company ha3 had a great number of years' experience in h mdlinz gancs 
of white labour ? We can handle the gangs satisfactorily, but they will not be so easily handled in the 
North as they are in the South. 

1385R. By Mr. Niehun: For what reasou ? Different climates and different men. We have had two 
generations of men on llie Clarence. 

13859. By Mr. Paget: Do your officers on the Northern rivers of New South Wales anticipate any 
shortage in the labour supply during the current year owing to the numbers of men who arc leaving there 
to harvest in North Queensland ? So far as we have ascertained only a limited number have left° there. 
We rannot be sure, because some may have gone up of their own accord, but we have not heard of many 
having left. A large proportion of the men we employ in New South Wales return season after scascn, 
and they would have, advised us if they had beeu going away 

13860. By Mr. Niehun : Looking at the industry generally and the labour conditions, do you think the 
continuance of the bonus is iudispensable to the industry r If you are goiug to work the industry with 
white lahour the country has got to pay for it. That is as clear as daylight. 

13r>Gl. You think the bonus is indispensable for the survival of the industry ? Yes. 

13802. By Mr. Paget: The bonus per ton of sugar offered after the end of this year will be equal to tha 
protection that the New South Wales sugar-growers enjoyed before federation — namely, £3 per ton ? 
J he protection in New South Wales was £5 per ton. 

13863. But it was afterwards reduced to £3? The tariff introduced in 1800 was £,> per ton on sugar 
and it was reduced to £3. 

13804. The tariff introduced by Mr. Iteid in New South Wales in 180(5 said that the proteetionon sugar 
should automatically decrease by £1 a year, but when it reached £H per ton they altered the tariff ? 
Yes ; they did not reduce the protection any further. 

13805 So the bounty now offered for iiext year is equal to the protection which the New South Wales 
growers enjoyed ? Well, there is £3 protection in the Commonwealth in addition to the bounty. 
13860. I only say that the additional protection that the white-labour grower in Queensland will 
profit by after this year is the same as the white-labour grower of New South Wales practically had 
under the old conditions? Yes. 

l:iS07. By the, Chairman : Do your Northern officers report any improvement in the class of labour that 
has been attracted to the North in the last twelve months or two years — We heard that the class of 
labour that went up there at one time was very inferior indeed— Have you received reports that a better 
class has beeu seeking wi rk up there ? I have heard a great many complaints about the class of men up 
there, but I have not heard any statement that it had improved. 

13868. Have you as many complaints now as formerly ? I think that in regard to las' season the quality of 
men was regarded as much about the same as the quality of the men employed in preceding seasons. Of 
course we have not yet engaged the men for this season. The matter.* brought out in the reports received 
are relative to the number of meu passing through the cutting gangs in the course of the season. 

13869. To maintain the gangs at their full strength ? In New South Wales the men who begin the season 
generally ini-di it. Very few leave the gaugs iu New South Wales, but in Queenslaud the changes are 
very great. 1 have a report here comparing the returns received from our mills now cutting by white 
labour, aud 1 am quite ready to put that at the disposal of the Commission. It gives a good deal of 
infortnatiou and may be of service. 

1:3870. It will be very useful to us I am sure? It was not prepared for publication, but I have no 
objection to its publication if you think fit. It «is really prepared for the information of the 
managers at our mills. [Document tendered. Vide Appendix XIA' '.] 

13871. There is one paragraph in this document that sii-ikcs me— Vou say " The greatest increases in 
this respect were at Macknado and Hambledon; while at Victoria (where all were local residents) and 
llomebush, there was a substantial reduction, which seems to indicate that the men at these two centres 
were more reliable." The deduction would be that it is advantageous to get men settled on the land 
and give them an interest in it if you wish to get a more reliable class of labour; would you draiv tdat 
deduction from it ? Yes ; if the men can make a reasonable lit ing in the district. 

13S72. By Mr. Niehim: At Ingham a witness was asked with reference to the number of men who went 
through your Victoria mill books, anrt he ascribed a lot of the trouble to inferior accommodation, insufficient 
time for meals, and inferior food— He said that 11 Out of M5 whit to men engaged in the mill there wero 
only three who were dismissed for drink during the season"; he iurthor sui.t that very few lost time 
through intemperance ; that about 310 went through the books, a nd 10 per cent, o f those who started 
finished the season— Wben li« was asked why the others left, he said, "Ihe large majority ot them left on 
accouut of the number of hours they had to work and the food supplied to them ; and then the evideuce 
went on — " \\ hat were the hours ? Day jobs were from a.m. to .V.'SO p.m., with half au hour for 
breakfast in some cases, and in others io timo at all" ? What, no breakfast ? _ 

13873. I think he referred to liremen who had to eat their breakfast at their job i ihat is always the 
rule with firemen. 

13874. He went on to say : — 

They had to get their breakfast before they started in the morning. 
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E.f7. Knox. \\' fis there any " crib" at 1 1 o'clock ? No. 

What time did they have for dinner? Centrifugal men got three-quarters of an h our, 
L3Junc, lDOe. and the other men an hour. There was no intermission from dinner tine till knocking -«ff 

time. 

"What about the food ? Well, the food was not fit for a man to work on. They cannot 
work on the food supplied to them. 

By Mr. Paget: You are saying this from your own knowledge? Yes; I worked for 
them and lived in the barracks with the men. 

By the Chairman : At the Victoria mill ? Yes ; at the Victoria mill. 

Was there a cook supplied ? Yes 

What was the accommodation like ? The accommodation was very poor. 

Are you speaking of last year? I went there for work, and I was put — if I remember 
rightly — in a room of about 27 feet by 12 feet. In that room tliere were eight of us. 

Were the kunks in tiers, or what ? There were two tiers there. Along the wall was a 
small spnee for walking through. 
Then he said that the Victoria: mill had now started to put up new accommodation since the Shearers' and 
Sugar" Workers' Accommodation Act came into force? So far as I remember, there are no new barracks 
being buiit at Victoria. There is additional accommodation for additional workmen. If the statement 
had reference to the quality of the food supplied, it is a barefaced falsehood, because we have never 
supplied any food at any of our mills except the very best we could get Of course, the cook may not be 
all that he might be, but that is one of the chances a man has to take If there were two tiers of bunks in a 
room 27 feet by 12 feet, with only a narrow passage between, it would hold sixteen meu instead of eight, 
so lhat there is a slight discrepancy there; there would be eight bunks on each si<Je. I do not believe 
there ever were two tiers of bunks, because the men do not sleep in bunks — they sleep on stretchers. 
I:i875. This evideuee was given as a reason why men did not work right through the season ? He may 
have bad his reasons, but it is perfectly well known throughout Queensland and New South Wales that 
the men are well looked after at our mills. There may be individual cases of grievance — we cannot help 
that : but, so far as the food and the wages are concerned, I am sure there is no reason for complaint. 
Our system in the barracks has always been not to put more than four men in a room 13 feet by 12 feet 
That would be four stretchers in a room, and no ceiling ; so that there is no lack of ventilation. Of 
course, at Victoria there may have been a room without a central partition, and so there may have been 
eight men in a room, instead of two roams with four men in each. 

13h76 By the Chairman : You are sure there areno bunks in tkrs? I have never heard of any. As a 
nrittcr of fact, the men sleep on stretchers. 

13877. By Mr. Paget: In view of some of lhe e\ideuce that was given, I took the opportunity of visiting 
Hambledon. I told Dr. Reed that I desired to see the quarters, aud also the food that the men were 
being supplied with. He gave me an open order to all the officers on the plantation, instructing them to 
allow me to see everything that I desireci. I visited not only the men's dining-room and the kitchen, but 
I also saw the men having their dinner, and the food seemed to be as good as anyone could desire. I 
visited the sleeping quarters, where there was provision made for only two men in a room ; s»me of the 
rooms were exceedingly nice, the men having put up photographs, pictures, and so on. I visited the 
latrines aud the bathroom accommodation, and to luy mind everything was as comfortable as it was 
possible to be. Nona of it was new accommodation, but had been there for years ? 1 can quite 
understand that. 

13878. I visited the plantation to satisfy myself with regard to the provision made for the men, although 
I was already fully acquainted with the operations of tire Colonial Suear Refining Company and their 
treatment ol their employees— it is uot the first time I have been on their plantations ; kut I thought 
it right that I should go and look for myself? I may say, in addition, that the only request we have had 
made to us under tfce Shearers' aud Sugar Workers' Accommodation Act was for some alterations to the 
quarters in which the coloured men slept. They were, in our opinion, vt-ry undesirable alterations; but 
there has not been, to ray knowledge, the least objection taken with regard to the quarters occupied by 
European labourers. 

13879. Do your company give men references or discharges when they leave ? If they ask for them. 

1 3880. But you have no system by which men get discharges at the end of the season ? No. 

13881. By the Chairman: *o you approve of sui.-h a system as that which is in force in the pastoral 
industry? We have never had any need of it; there are always plenty of men wauting to come to us. We 
give the preference to men who have been with us before. 

13882. If two strangers came looking for work, and one had a reference while the other had not, would 
it not be of assistance to you? We would give the preference to the man with the reference, unless the 
other had been in employment longer somewhere else. 

13883. By Mr. Paget: It might be a benefit to a futuro employer if a man had a discbarge from your 
company ? Yes ; but we prefer to treat men entirely as free agents. If any of them think a reference 
will be an advantage to them, they get it. 

J«iin M«ody Costin, Clerk in the Office of the Chief Protector of Aboriginals, examined : 
J. M. (Vtb. 13884. By the Chairmmn: What are you? I am here in Dr. Roth's nbaence. He has resigned his 

appointment and left ^ueenslaud, and at present 1 am in charge of aboriginal matters. Before^he went 
13 June, 1900. awa 7 lie B P okc t# me ab,ut E ivi »S evidence before the Commission, and I have prepared a few tilings for 

him. Ashe had to leave before the Commission sat again in Brisbane, he instructed me to make a 

statement to you. 

13885- Dirl lieapprove ofthe statement you ,iro about to make ? It was uot completed before he left, so 
that he was not (juite aware of all that I have got. It is in relation to the marriage of Pacific Islanders 
to aboriginal natives of Queensland. Under the Aboriginals Protection .Vet, when a female aboriginal 
wishes to marry any other person than an aboriginal, the permission of the Chief Protector has to be 
obtained. I would like to quote a short extract from Dr. Itoth'a report for 1901, when this Act was 
passed — 

Correspondence has passed between the Home Secretary, the Registrar-General and 
myself relative to the marriage of native women (to others than aboriginals) upon which the 
amending Protection Bill of 1J101 intends to place restrictions. It was extremely probable 
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that most, if not all, of these marriages were contracted to defeat the provisions of the J- M - Costia. 
Aboriginals Protection Act of 1897. Cases occurred where men of bad character, upon being 
■warned against harbouring or employing native Percales, deliberately went and married them, l3June,19»6. 
and so defied the protectors. 1 consider it a grave breach of the moral law that if an 
aboriginal woman is already married according to the recognised native rites and customs she 
shuuli bo allowed to tuarry a»y other pereou under British law — alien or European — without 
proper and full inquiry being made as to the possibility of any wrong being inilicted on her 
tribal husband. The following official repoit (dated 23-8-01) 'describes a condition of things 
on the Mossman, which, in my opinion, is directly due to the eelebrittion of such marriages by 
apparently well-meaning clergy, etc., without full inquiries being previously made :— " There 
are nine aboriginal women, at present living in this district with either kanakas or Chinamen, 
but most of tiem hold a marriage certificate, as they went through a form of marriage with 
the kanakas, in the English and Methodist Churches, somewhere about last January. All 
these gins go about working from place to place and earn their owu living, Although 
married to one kanaka, they serve as prostitutes for many others." The evil is done, and°I 
cannot remedy it. Personally, 1 hnve always exerted my influence iu the direction of trying 
to put a stop to these mixed marriages, but cases repeatedly occur where they may be 
considered both expedient and justifiable. Among considerations which would have great 
weight with me in granting tho permission are :— The general character and repute of both 
individuals, the number of years during which there has been cohabitation, and, where 
children have been torn, the manner in which they have been reared, eared for, and schooled. 
Under section 9, where the Chief Protector's permission has to be got, some sixty marriages have been 
celebrated between Pacific Islanders and aboriginal or half-caste women. In those cases, the custom has 
been for the Protector to make full inquiry as to the character of the men ; and latterly, on account of 
the federal legislation, the Chief Protector has made it a condition of his permission being given that the 
islander, if he is deported to his island, shall take his wife with him, and in every case within my 
knowledge the man has consented. 

13886. By Mr. Paget: But you have no knowledge as to whether the aboriginal womeD have gone home 
with their husbands ? No. 

13887. By Mr. Nielsen : We have evidence that they have ? I ha.ve not any. The Pacific Islander 
question at Thursday Island is somewhat interesting. Protector O'Urien, in a report to Dr. Eoth, 
says :— 

" There are a number of Pacific Islanders among the islands having island women as 
wives, in some cases lawfully married, in other cases married according to the local customs 
and observances, these latter marriages being generally celebrated in the island church by 
the Samoan missionary. These married men, in many cases, have numerous children, 
sometimes grandchildren, and some of them do honestly support their wives and families. 
Such men will generally be found living in galvanised iron houses, and at times living in 
comparative comfort. It has often occurred to me '.hat the summary deportation of such 
men would be attended with serious difficulties — certainly with great hardship — and, I might 
add, inhumanity. And I feel sure that no department having the full facts before them 
would forcibly deport such men." 

13888. By the Chairman : That repot t was received from the Protector of Pacific Islanders at 
Thursday Island ? Tes ; and he is Protector of Aboriginals also. The only other thing I would like to 
state with regard to the applications for permission to marry at Thursday Island is that we are 
attempting to restrict them. I refer to the applications from single Pacific Islanders. 

13889. That is until you know what will be the fate of the women after marriage ? Tes. It is a matter 
which seems to lead to a great deal of trouble. There are quarrels caused at Thursday Island owing to 

the interference of the Pacific Islanders with the native women and their attentions to them, and the 

male natives resent it. 

13890. By Mr. Nichon: Have you a list of the aboriginal women married to kanakas? I have not got 
the names here, but they total sixty in number. 

13891- At Ayr a very intelligent half-caste native woman who was married to a kanaka gave evidence, 
and she spoke English Yery well.— Her name is Jemima and she is married to a kanaka named Ally 
Keena — He wants to go home and she wants to g» with him — What course would you adopt before 
you permit that woman to go home with her husband? The Act does not allow us to let them go from 
Queensland, but as she is legally married to her husband then he is her protector. 

13892. Have you any con trol over her then ? No ; we have no controlover them after they are married. 
Her husband is her protector after marriage. 

John O'Neil Brenan, Immigration Agent and Officer in Charge of Pacific Island Labour, 
further examined : 

13893. By the Chairman: You produce a list of Pacific Islanders? I hand in (1) A list of Pacific J.O'N. 
Islanders in the Brisbane, Buderiin, and Nambrmr districts, with summary showing the number who Brenan. 
have been here for five years and under ten, 12; ten years and under fifteen, 33; fifteen years and ^— ^^-^-^ 
under twenty, 38; twenty years and over, 51 j ftlso a list showing G9l " exempt islanders." Tou will 13June, 1906. 
notice a column headed "remarks," but the notes were originally only taken in the rough for my own 
information and will not be of any service to the Commission. Pull particulars are shown iu most cases, 

but in a few it was not possible to supply them without bringing the islanders to the Brisbane Office. I 
also hand in (2) a list of the married islanders in the districts refwred to, with the number, ages, and sex 
of their children born in Queensland, and the nationality of their wives. Attached to this is a summary of 
the totals and the number of island women, and the aboriginal wives of the men. 1 hand in (3) a list of 
fifty-two islanders leasing land in the same districts with, in almost all cases, their full history and 
the" particulars of their holdings, rent, and unexpired terms. In one or two of these cases the 
leases have run out and been renewed. #ue 1ms been renewed a third time. The lessee is married to 
a white woman. I also hand in (4) a list of all islanders supposed to be in the State 
lc 
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J. O'K according to the registers of the department. As I anticipated, this is very misleading without 
Brenan. explanation. Prior to the y ear 18S4 there is no doubt that lar»e numbers of islanders were returned 
home without being marked off in the register, and the late Mr. Woodward, who took charge in that 
13June,i906. year) j find, made an estimate of the island population shortly after he came, and that principally 
formed the basis for all annual reports. That it was a goodestimafe is shown by a comparison of my figures 
for the year 1900 with those? of the census taken on the 31st March, 1901. Bringing my figures up to 
the latter date, by adding arrivals and subtracting departures and death*, the totals eland — Census 
population, 0,327 ; Pacific Island Department's figures, 9, 2M— difference, 83. Remembering that I keep 
no record of children, my figures must be approximately correct. I wanted to see how fur our figures 
were absolutely correct, so I checked them with the last census taken. 

13894. What flo you make the approximate number of islanders now? 6,000 odd. So much has been 
said respecting ihe leasing of land by islanders that I think it is as well to inform the Commission of the 
action taken by the department when fir^t it f ame under notice. I find that in 1S04 the Inspector of 
Pacific Islanders at Ingham wired to me as follows : — 

"Complaints made to me that landowners here are renting land to time-expired 

kanakas who are not ticket 'boys' for the purpose of growing corn. Consider this is -au 

evasion of the Act. Please advise." 
I wrote to the Principal Under Secretary a« follows : — 

" Cannot the Inspector prosecute the owner of the land for illegally employing the 

islanders ? lie cannot lease them the land. I attach the only papers I have bearing upon 

the case." 

I was under the impression that islanders could not lease land. My letter was referred to the Attorney- 
General (the late Hon. T. .1. Bjrnes), wh.> gave the following opinion on it. 

" There is nothing to prevent a genuine leasing of land to a time-espired 'boy.' IE it 
is merely illusive and a el«ak for employing the 'hoy' in forbiddeu agriculture, then it is 
illegal. The onus of proving the genuineness of (lie lea*e is really on the defendant. See 
See. 13, Amendment Act of 1SSI." 
1 then wrote to the Under Secretary for Justice as follows: — 

"Does the Attorney-General, in his last opinion, mean 'exempt islanders' when he uses 
the term 'time-expired boys.' His first decision, of the 23-11-91 (attached), leads me 
to think not. Tf I am wrong, it simply means this: An employer ean introduce 100 ' boys' 
to-day direct from the islands, employ them for three years, and then cut up his estate aud 
le.nse it to tliem. In the case submitted !>y the travelling inspector the 'boys' are 
time-expired but not exempt. Tou might ask Mr. Byrnes, without the loss of time in sending 
in the papers in the usual formal way, ;uid let me know." 
I received the followiug opiniou from Mr. Byrnes: — 

" There is no doubt the spirit of the Acts is entirely agaiust the course which is 
attempted to be pursued, liut as these Acts are restrictive or the liberty of trade, they must 
be construed strictly. A time-expired 'boy' cannot be employed otherwise than in tropical 
iigrieulture, hut I see nothing in the Act to present such a man genuinely taking a piece of 
land on lease and working it for his own profit. I quite saw the possibility of evasion by this 
means, but the department will have to be vigilant and prosecute in these cases, as bv section 
13 of 47 Vic, No. 12 (Act of 1884), the onus of proving that the islander working the leased 
land was not employed would be then on the defendant." 
Then in January last a paragraph appeared in the Mail)/ Mail announcing that there wa* a large increase 
in the number of " boys" leasing kind iu the Nambour district, and 1 v\ rote to the Under Secretary to 
tke Chief Secretary, drawing attention to the matter in these terms — 

" Brisbane, 31st January, 1906. 
"SiH, — I have the honour to draw your attention to the attached cutting from to-day's 
Daily Mail relative to the proposed increasing of leasing land by Pacific Islander.-* in the 
Nambour district. Assuming that there is nothing from a strictlyleg.il point to prevent the 
leasing of land to islanders, it is a matter that will require strict supervision. What land- 
owners do in most cases is to give an agreement to lease, which is not registered iu the Real 
Property Office, aud thus in no way protects the islander in case of sale of the land or the 
foreclosing by a mortgagee upon the land so leased. I would be glad of legal advice as to 
the exact position. 

" I believe it is quite legal to lease land in proper form, but do not know whether the 
uniegisterc-d lease, being really an a/reement, can be forbidden as contrary to the provisions 
of the Pacific Islanders Act. If thelatteris illegal, the course is toleralilv easy; but if not, 
a good deal of trouble, 1 fear, is ahead of us. The common practice is for the ' boy' to take 
a piece of standing scrub; he fells it, and if anything then occurs to upset the transaction the 
island* lost;s the cost of his labour, and the person taking possession gets the land improved 
for nothing. Hitherto there bas been little or no trouble, but if the business is going to 
increase unprincipled persons will come in for no other purpose than exploiting the islander." 
The opinion given by the Department of Justice on tbe point was as follows :— 

"The scope of the Pacific Island Labourers Acts does not extend bey«nd providing rules 
for iheir introduction to the State and their treatment as labourers when here ; and fain of 
opinion tb:it the officers of the Department of Immigration have no control over any 
contracts made by islanders other than contracts of service. There is nothing in these 
statute* to prohibit an islander leasing land, and though they may not lie sufficiently educated 
to appreciate the weakness of their liilc under ao agreement to le.nse ouly, still they have as 
much lE'inecly under such s.n agreement, in the shape of an fiction for damages, a« any other 
person. Of course, if the person they lease from is a man ot straw tho remedy is vulueh ss. 

" There being no duty cast on the department to look after the interests of islanders 
under such t-outracts, I do not see that any trouble ahead need be anticipated." 
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13895. By Mr. Paget : But, in spite of that, where such matters were brought nuder the notice of the 
officers of the department, they looked after the iuterests of the islanders ? Yes. 

13S96. Yourself, for instance ? It is a difficult thing to give special instructions to take what we do . 
iiot like under the wing of the department. It lias always appeared to me that to issue any special 13 June,19t6 
instructions to inspectors to go into thia leasing matter was for the department to publicly proclaim that 
it approved of the busine ss, which it never did. 

13897. But in the event of islauders in the Nambour district coming to you and asking your advice, or 
showing you copies of the agreements that tin y intended to enter into with respert to leasing land, you 
would consider it part of your duty to give them advice ? Yes. I have even gone the length of getting 
a solicitor privately to draw a lease which would be a fair thing; but, of course, people will not register 
these leases. I do not think they can very well do so— there is too much difficulty. For instance, a lot 
of these boys " are leasing land which must be under mortgage to the Nambour Central Mill. 

13898. By Mr. Niehon: Very probably the lessors have not got the deeds themselves ? Yes ; and 
therefore they cannot put the least; on the title. I have always said to the " boys," " Bou't lease land at 
all. What do you want to lease laud for?" Still they will do it. They want ft, and, even if it is a most 
one-sided agreement, if a " boy" has made up his mind to get a certain piece »f laud, he will have it, in 
spite of your warning. 

1389H. There is an impression among some of tho "boys" that if they lease a bit of laud they will not be 
deported ? There is such an impression ; but I had a legal opinion upon the point not long ago that it 
makes no difference, and they have been told that. 

1390». By Mr. Paget : Have you instructed your officers in other districts to tell the islauders this ? 
No ; I gave no instructions. At, hast, I do not remember doing so, although I may have doEe it. 
13901. By Mr. Niehon : Have you got any statistics as to the number of " boys " there are in New 
South Wales lor whose return to the islauds the Queensland Government is liable? I applied for 
permission to send a man down, but J was informed that the Chief Secretary's Department had arranged 
with the Government of New South Wales to colleet the information. 

139#2. They have no original records of the "boys," and the chaucea are that you could not trace them 
in your reeorcis ? No. 

139*3. By Mr. Paget : There is no doubt a large number of tbe.se " boys " have gone from Queensland 
to New South Wales ? I should say the majority luwe. 1 estimated the uumbi-r at :j0#, and you will 
notiee that the number given in the return fromNew South Wales, that you got, is 298. I judged by what 
I heard and from a muster I had at Cuilgen some jears ago, when I mustered about ISO. 
J390L By Mr. N ielson: In the return supplied to us the lime they have been iu Queensland is not 
shown, the year they came, or even the name of the ship they came hi or their first employer, so that 
there is nothing by which they cau be traced iu the f^ueptisland register? That is so. At Nambour 
certain evidence Mas given by a Finn named G ustnvson relative to his aud some of his! countrymen's 
career in Queensland and their present position. Mr. Grmdavson has acquired what he possesses without, 
as far as 1 know, aid from anyone. His countrymen, however, who arrived in 1900 as frc.*e immigrant?, 
some with large young families, after more or less failure to obtain work, obtained the offer to lease land 
at Image Flat from Mr. G. L. Bury, of Nambour. They asked the Government for assistance in the 
shape of food. The late Sir James Dickson granted the request as an experiment for three mouths, and 
the period was extended from time to time until in the end the cost amounted to something like £318 2a. 
Some of the people went away after getting then- first maize crop, but those remaiuiug represeut a 
good many individuals; two of them have about twenty-four children between them. 
13905. By the Chairman: Those who remained on the laud did well ? They appear to have done well, 
according to what 1 have heard. 

13!i06. By Mr. Paget : The matter of islanders with aboriginal wives has cropped up, aud at Ayr a 
half-caste aboriginal who was the wife of an islander said that a number of aboriginal women had gone 
to the South Sea Islands— Can you give us any information on the subject ? I have no recollection of 
an aboriginal wife having gone iu my time. I think 1 have heard that cue or tno went, and they were 
quoted as reasons why no more should be allowed to go. 

13907. By Mr. Nielson: Would you know of their departure iu every case? I think the inspector at 
Buudaberg challenged two. 

10908. But would your department know about their going? It wtuld be discovered when the " boys" 
were being mustered. 

13909. But where would they be officially recorded by your depai tment, seeing that they do not come 
under the Pacific Island Labourers Act ? They would appear on the passenger list. 

13910. But not, as Pacific Islanders? No ; but we would find it out. J have known half-caste children 
whose mother was dead go home with the father, 

13.911. By Mr. Paget : They are all noted on therecords? Yes; they went with the knowledge of the 
department. Tin ir mother was an aboriginal gin, and tlici father was a Tatina " boj," 1 think. We have 
slopped a fuir u umber of attempts to go. 

13912. By Mr. Ait-hart : Why? Because we consider the women would be made village prostitutes. 
They would have, no caste in the islands. The matter uas referred by me to the Home Secretary — I think 
it was Mr. Foxton — and he referred it to the .Protector of Aboriginals — Mr Meston, 1 think it was — and 
it was also referred to Mr. Eanuie iu the Buudaberg office. All (he reports uere against allowing the 
gins to go, so we would not allow the husbands to go. We said they could not take their wives, and, if 
the husbands had attempted to go, tbe Protector would have stepped in and had them arrested for child 
aud wife desertion. 

13913. By the Chairman: The Eesideut Commissioner iu the Solomons has refused to allow white 
women to laud; so that probably he would refuse to allow aboriginal women to land? Probably. 
139U Is that all you wis h to say with reference to Pacific Islanders? J douot know whether you wish 
me to give any information with respect to Italian immigration. 

1H915. I do not think we want it — If necessary, you cau give u.? some information upon the subject? 
Yes. A quvstiou was asked in the Legislative Assembly about 1,000 Italians uho were said to be 
engaged iu miniug iu Queensland, and we were instructed to make inquiries. The number bought here 
was 335. 
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J. O'N. 13916. We have made one or two inquiries to find out what class of labourers they are, and we got a 
Brenan. ver y satisfactory account of them ? Yes. At Bundabcrg they did not do very well as labourers, but in 

''~"**- A — the North they seem to have done all right. There were 153 at Ayr and 113 at Fngham, but none 

13 June, I90G. engaged in mining. I have also got a list of "exempt" islauders. 

13917. By Mr. Nielson : How many are there ? There are (591. I have some papers and circulars 
bearing on return passages, and I can leave them for your perusal. This additional return passage-money 
was always regarded from the beginning as the " boy's " liability, as he broke his contract by refusing to 
take what was offered. 

13918. By Mr. Paget : In not returning to his island after the termination of his three-year agreement? 
Tea. He was offered his return passage, and he declined to take it. 

13919. By Mr. Nielson : He was not Dound to take it, because the law allowed him to re-engage ? It 
appears to me that the "boy," having broken his contract, has no further claim. 

l;i920. The matter is under consideration, and we will get to know about it later on ? Sir S. W. 
Griffith was pretty keen on these points, aid after reading through this memorandum from Mr Okeden 
he said, " 1 do not think it is practicable for the Government to make a contract for the returning of the 
islanders." 

13921. When was that ? At the end of 1890. 

13922. By Mr. Paget : During the time the Commission has been absent from Brisbane, on three or four 
occasions the question has cropped up about the returning of the islanders, and assertions have been made 
that the islanders did not return home, but had to re-engage owing to want of information as to 
the means of getting home, and they said they could not get any information about ships— At 
Mackay Mr. Nielson asked Mr. Sag*, a witness, "Have not many ' boya' been anxious to go home 
during the last twelve months who did not go?" antl Mr. Sage replied : " Yes." Then Mr. Nielson said : 
" Do you know why they did not go?" and Mr. Sage replied: 'Bother about the ships. They could 
never get a proper understanding as towhen they were to sail. J have known ' boys' go day after day 
for weeks without getting definite information. That meant that they were spending their money, and 
they had to go back to earn more." Now do you wish to say anything to that ? 1 think yon will get 
the same information everywhere. 

13923. By Mr. Nielson: We got the same information at Cairns, Port Douglas, Greraldton, and Ingham? 
Yes. 

13924. By Mr. Paget : Then at Ingham, Mr. Crow said : " I will give you an instance of what happened 
iut long ajio. On the 13th February last there were a lot of these New Hebrides 'boys' who had just 
come io Halifax. There were sixty of theui, because f lined them up and counted them. They asked 
me if there was a boat ready to take them back to the islands, and I said I did not know of anv boat at 
that time. I asked them if they had been to the inspector here, and they said that they had, but he 
could not tell them. I suggested that they should wire, and this is a copy of the wire they sent : 1 Sixty 
New Hebrides "boys" here want to go home No m*ro mouey for food When earliest will there be a 
ship to take us Reply paid Boroarra." The reply to that telegram came back as follows :— ' He 
jour wire Better communicate with the inspector Erenan.' J thought he was sending some instructions 
to the inspector, and, perhaps, some information, but no information came at all. So far as I could 
make out, the inspector here referred tiem back lo me, and thought I might know something, but 
I did not. That is just a fair sample of what goes on, and what has been going on here for years." 
— Can you give us any information as to whether ihese statements are correct or not? I remember that 
wire. In the first place you can make statements like that an} where, because the " boys" will come to 
you every day and ask if there is a ship, and then as soon as you find out that there is a ship and you ask a 
" b»y" if he is going home he will saj, " Me don't think me go this time." It is ridiculous for anyone to 
make those statements with the view of charging the depaitment with neglecr. 

13925. By Mr. Nielson: It was not done with that view at all? The person who made that statement 
is in a position to go to the representative of the Pacific Islanders and ask him to take action. 
1392ft. He did, and the representative of the Pacific Islanders corroborated his statement, and said he 
could not get. any information himself ? That was hecause there \ras no information to be got. 
13927. The fact remains that in every district right throughout the North there have been a number of 
"boys" who have been unable to get home because the facility was not there for them to get? And 
they have been told to go home when the facility was there, ami they would not go. 

13028. The facility may have been at Brisbane, or Bundabcrg, or Maryborough, but that was no good to 
the " boy " at Port Douglas svho had only £2 or £3 ? I quite understand the difficulty. This is where 
the trouble arises : These "boys" nre brought out under contract to be sent home and there is somebody 
to provide the ship at the end of that time. The " boys " referred to had their opportunity to go home 
long ago, but they missed it. 

13929. This is what 1 want lo point out: When they have no money they have to go and sign on for, 
say, six months, and at the end of that time, if there is no ship ready, they have to sign another 
agreement, because they have no opportunity of g«ing home ? Then) is only one way to get over that, 
aud that is to provide a ileet of ships to run regularly from Qucemslaud ports, and then it is simply a 
question of who is going to pay the piper ? 

13930. From a practical point of view, is thfie anything to prevent ships from sailing Northern ports ? 
I can only tell you that the " Lady Norman" has been there several times, and she will not be allowed 
to go there any more. 

13931. By the Chairman : Why ? Her owners will not allow it, because thev were so humbugged by 
the Northern people. They g» up there believing that there are a number of " boys" ready to go, but 
when ihey get there the}- find that the "boys" cannot decide. 

13932. f By Mr. Niehon.\ We understand from your officials in the North that the vessels get as many 
" boys" as they can in the Southern ports, and they tint! they nre a few short, ami they go North and 
collect a few more " boys" m a short space of time? They have been thereaa long as three weeks at a time. 

13933. At Luciuda Point? Yes. 

1393-1. Were they vessels chartered by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company ? No. The «' Clansmau" 
I would like one of the shippers brought here to >;ive his experience. 
,„ „ 9 tl ? he ^^ne^is comlucted-Wh-ia bnul, goes Xurth, what steps are taken 
lx>ys i Ihe in formation is sent that a certaia ship is going from Lucinda Point. 



was there ''on her own. 
13035. J iv a lit to kuo 
t» seen j e 
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Jooo5" ?° W . mUch notice iB £ iven ? WeJ1 ' there cannot be very much notice given. J- O'S 

13937. At the present time there are about 100 mi employed « boys" in the Ingham district, and I have Brenai1 
every reason to believe that, all those "boys" are desirous of going home, both from your own officers and f^*^ 
other witnesses— What facility is there for them to get away from Lucinda Point, or is there any ? 13 Jttne > 1 
SSo ; not it they are agreement " boys." 

13038. Can you give me any suggestion to facilitate the return of "hoys" resident in the Forth? 
The suggestion I made to my chief was this : Directly a " boy" says he wants to go home, take him 
straight away and put him on board a ebip, and settle who is to pav the piper afterwards. 

13939. How are you going to put him on board a ship if the ship 'is not there ? We will take him to 
a place where there is a ship. 

13940. At whose expense? We shrill have to take the responsibility. With regard to that wire from 
Ingham, when T sent that reply I knew as well as I know you are sitting there who the man was who 
sen t the wire. 

13941. By Mr. Paget : Mr. Troy, your inspector at Tughatn, was also examined, and the question was put 
to him: "Tins morning Mr, Crow referred to an incident which happened on 13th February last. He said 
that about sixty New Hebrides ' boys' came to Halifax and asked if there was a boat ; he said he wired 
to Mr I'.renan, who referred him to you, and that the ' boys ' came to you about a boat, but got no 
satisfaction— Do you remember the incident?" and Mr. Troy replied No"? We never supply 
instructions or information to outsiders iu inspector's districts, because we want to keep them in touch 
with the inspector. The man who is mixed up in that wire would like to run the whole shciw if he got 
the chance. 

13942. Then Mr. Nielson asked: — "Do you remember any 'boys' coming to you for information 
about a ship leaving and ton were Dot in a position to give information ?" aod Mr. Troy replied : — 
" Very often ' boys' cone to ask for information. Some h&vo come in to-day and T cannot tell them 
anything, because all three boats are away, and I do not know when they will be back." Then he went 
on to say that he is not always informed of the dates when boats are leaving, and he said, 'T am perfectly 
certain there were never as many as sixty 'boys' came to ask about a boat. There nu,y have been five or 
six or nj) to ten." Then he said that it would be much better if an occasional boat started to load up in 
the North? I quite agree with that. I would have a boat leaving evt j ry port, but it is purely a question 
of expense. A ship leaving Bundaberg or Brisbane lies there at practically no expense except for 
feeding the " boys,' because she has her crew standing aside ready to sign on ; but directly she goes 
North for every day she is kept there she is at great expense. 

13943. By Mr. Nielson: Do you think the expense would be minimised if, instead of sending the «hips 
from Bundaberg to the various ports, you sent a small steamer to collect the "boys" and bring thein 
down to the ships ? It would be far cheaper to bring them down in the ordinary coasters. When you 
begin to think of chartering steamers you get on to very delicate ground. 

1394-4. Would it; be necessary for an officer to be in charge of the "boys" while they were coming down 
the coast ? I do not think no. 

WB4i5. Would it be advisable ? I do not think so with old-time "boys." 

13940. Are they not often interfered with by persons wanting to exploit them? We never hear any 
complaints. If newchum " boys" were being handled, it would be much better U have an officer. In 
fact, we neveT send " boys" tip the coast without someone with them. 

13947. By the Chairman : If an officer went up the coast now or next week to collect the "boys " who 
want to go home, and to pay their passages down to Bundaberg or wherever about was lying, would you 
not get a lot of " boys " away at once ? I think so. 

13948. By Mr. Nielson : It is very obvious that the "boys" have lost their regard for the department; 
they do not look upou the Government as " Mr Government," as they used to, and i n some places i n the 
North there seems to be nobody that the " boys" can look to for advice ; but we met one of your officers 
who told us that he would not have the slightest trouble iu collecting all the islanders in hw district in a 
week, and they would go home without any trouble if he told them a ship was there ? 1 think most of 
the inspectors could do that if they had a ship : but directly they try it, there are men in every place 
who at once set to work to defeat them. 

13949. I am aware of that ; but do you uot think that a great deal depends up.m the character of the 
ofHcer you put in charge of the " boys"? I suppose that is so iu every case. 

1H950. By Mr. Paget : You have no reason to question the character of the officers ? No. 

13951. By Mr. Nielson : I am referring to the influence exercised by the officers— I have known officers 
in your department whose word and whose advice "buys" would take in preference to that of any •ther 
man, but there are some, whom the " boys" have no regard for? Of course, every day the education of 
the islanders is discounting the influence of the inspectors. I see it when I go out for information. 
"Boys" who used to auswer questions straight away now want to know why yon ask. 

13952. By Mr. Paget : The reason for that is the position that will arise at the end of this year ? Not 
altogether that, but because they are being taught so much. One fellow said to me, " We altogether 
want to know before we tell yon what you ask this for." 

13953. Thai is in view of the situation that is arising at the end of ( his year ? I think so, 

13954. By the. Chairman: Is it uot the natural result of teaching people to think for themselves ? 
Yes ; at one time if n policeman showed a revolver to a " boy" he would run for his life. Now he will 
eay "You can show the revolver, but you cannot slioot." But there is another difficulty about collecting 
the'" boys." You would want to have a ship that would give vou a margin, otherwise you might have 
Fort Doiiglas sending down fifty " boys," Ingham fifty, and 30me oth<.T district *en»ling forty, whilst the 
carrving capacitv of "the vessel might only be 100 " boys." 

13955. By Mr. Nielson: But that is purely a matter of having a proper system ? So. 

13956 Is it not all the more reason why vou should have an officer going round collecting the ' boys 
instead of being dependent upou the local officers of your department ? tut an oficer going r„und 
would take some time to collect them. _ 

13957. lie would u«e your local officers and pick the "boys according to the islands they belonged to 

and according to the capacity of the ship ? -. _ _ . . , 

13958 By the Chairman ■ You would put such an officer in such a position that for the time being the 
local inspectors would he subordinate to him, and would receive their instructions from him ; but the 
difficulty I see is that in the Fort Bougias district there might be a lot of islanders who wanted to go home to 
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J. O'N. different islands, and the ship might not be able to visit those islands ? Yes. But there is another 
re an. difficulty. Tou rai^ht be ten short to-day of the number you reckoned on getting from a district, and 

/ -v suddenlv one " boy" change-? his mind and decides to go, an4 that would overcrowd you at once. 

13June,i9»6. 13959 jjy j/ r Nielson : But you would not allow him to go if you were already full, any more than you 
do now — I have seen " boys" turned away at the last minute in Buuilaberg ? That often happens from 
the very reason I am just mentioning. A vessel is five short of her full complement and she cannot 
get her full complement. Suddenly one " boy" makes up his mind to go, and that influences enough 
" bovs" to make ten more than the full complement. Of course the whole thiug is a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. It we are prepared to pay for the expense of the ship, we can get the " boys" away. 
139G0. Do you think there is likely to be any increase in the present cost of the return passage? I 
think not. 

139G1. Can you suggest anything that will lessen the cost ? The only thing that could be done would be 
to make a contract with somebody to take the lot. 

139(32. If, instead of e mploying three ships with a carrying capacity of 130 each, you employed one ship 
carrying 1<M or 500, would that lessen the cost ? I wanted to try a vessel that would carry from 400 to 
GUt. 

139(53. Would that lessen the cost? It should certainly lessen the cost. 
139G4. Do you think that a (rial of that system would be advisable ? Yes. 

1:H9(j-5. By the Clutirman : Do you thick such a scheme would be consistent with the interests of the 
islanders ? 1 think so, if it is under the supervision of the Government. 

1396G. Could a boat of such a draught go down to the islands ? Yes ; though she could not do it as 
conveniently as smaller vessels. 

139G7. She would have to lie a long distance off? 

139G8. By Mr. Paget : Are you talking of a steamer or of a sailing vessel ? Of a steamer. You must have 
a steamer. I think you could get them home for £0 a head, provided somebody guaranteed that a vessel 
leaving by a certain date would get so many islanders at so much, or else somebody else would pay for 
it. The other is merely sporting business, and this sporting business has gone on because they were 
playing it up against what they were getting at the other eud in the shape of recruits. They took 
" boys " home for £3 10s. when they were recruiting. The only mean? of taking them home is by gettiug 
vessels to leave on a certain date, so that the "boys" will know that she is going next Tuesday and not 
on Wednesday. 

1!39(>9. By Mr. Nielsen : A travelling inspector could collect them from the different districts ? Yes ; 
you could have a travelling inspector. 

Arthur Hugh Neville TJssher, Government Agent, further examined : 

H- N. 13970. By the Chairman: You gave evidence before the Commission some weeks ago ? Yes. 
13971. You have just returned from a trip to the islands in the " Lady Normau " ? Yes. 
\ 13972. What group did you go to ? Only to the Solomon Islands. 
1906. 13973 What is the date of your last information from the islands ; when did you leave there? We left 
there on the 28th of May. 

13974. Did you have any opportunity when down there of inquiring into the food supply ? No. 

13975. 1 thought you told me that the ship wanted s»me food ? Oh, yes. I thought you were referring 
to the food supply on shore. The ship wanted to purchase some food, but we could uot get any at all. 
1397G. By Mr. Paget \ Was that at only one place ? No ; at several places all round Malayta. 

13977. By the Chairman: Does the opinion you expressed on the last occasiou when you gave evidence 
as to the scarcity of food supply when the islanders are deported remain unaltered ? Yes ; I am still of 
the same opinion. 

13978. Have you been able to form any idea whether the islanders down there are mating any 
preparations for the increased numbers which will be landed there? Not that I know of. 

13979. Would it be practicable during the next six months for the Government agents to impress upon 
the chiefs or the men in charge the necessity of planting food for the supply of the islanders who are 
to be sent to the various islands? I do not think they would take any notice of what we said. In a 
number of places on Malayta they still do not believe that the 'boys" are going to be returned. 

13980. Would the Government agents have time to do that without seriously delaying the ship in her 
landing operations? We can just talk to them briefly, as we do not uant to delay the boats. We do 
not know the chiefs, except the well-known men. 1 f they think there are a few sticks of tobacco to be 
given away, they are all chiefs. 

13981. Do yon think it would be possible to take a number of "boys" for one "passage"? It would 
not pay the shipB to do it. You would not get enough to fill up one ship. 

13082 tty Mr. Nielson: Are there uot 2,000 Malayta "boys" in Queeusland ? Yes; about that 
number. 

13983. Well, would it not be possible for one vessel to take a lot of "boys" for one side of Malayta? 
You would not get 200 " boys" for one side of Malayta. 

13984. Why ? 1 do not know when their agreements expire. 

13985. But all the agreements expire on the 3lBt of December? If I knew their "passages" I would 
know which side of the island they belonged to. 

13986. But could not that be arranged in Queensland ? Yes. You could certainly fill up for Malayta. 
139S7. By the Chairman: The idea is that a vessel would not visit that island again for two months, so 
as to give them time to be absorbed in the island ? Yes. 

13988. That would guard against auything like starvation down there? Yes. We landed twenty men 
on the little island of Ulawa, on the south-eastof Malayta. 

1398». By Mr. Nielson : What is the size of that island ? About 25 miles round. 

13990. What is the population of it? I cannot say, as it is an island we do not work much. I never 
recruited there before. 

13991. Did you see many natives there ? A good few. There is a missiouary station there. 
1:3092. Did you speak to the missionary ? N o ; he was away at Norfolk Island. 

1J1993. Did ;? ou form any idea of how many natives you saw ? No ; we were only at one port of call. 
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13994. Are there several passages n the island ? A good f c w. There \vas too much sea to land them A. H.N. 
on tne ueat.(,(T s3 de, and they all we nt to the one place on the lee side. The '• boys" asked for that UsBher - 

themsehes. Of eour.se I knew they were perfectly safe at any part of the island. s 

JJo you think t lu>re would be 300 or 400 natives o:. the whole island ? I iloubt if there would 13 June, 1906. 
1399ti. Do you think there wouid be 200? I should thiuk there would. I know very little about the 
island. I have never recruited there, but have only »one to land " boys" 

13997. Do yon think that increasing the population by 10 per cent, would make much difference? I 
cannot say. I do not know the island at all. I know there uere any amount of canoes came out to the 
ship, butthey had not a thing to sell us, although, as a rule, they bringyams and bananas 
1H998. By the Chairman: Do you think that is sufficient proof that the}' had nothing to sell? I think so. 
We were trying to buy food along Malayta, and we could not. get it. 

13999. Did you get any reliable information about the wreck of ihe " Ivanlioe" when you were down 
there? Only from the black boya. Unfortunately, MV. Hopkins, the white missionary, whose station 
is close to the place where she was wrecked was at Fiu at the time of the accident, lie came in the 
night we arrived, and he had not even seen the wreck. I was about 100 yards from i lie vessel. 

14000. From what you heard did ymi get the idea that the natives were any more peaceable than they 
used to be? Not from what I heard. 

MOtl. Did you credit what you heard? You have always in allow a very wide margin for their 
reports. The Uovernment agent will be in to-morrow on the " Armnac." T do not think Captain 
Reynolds will bo clown ; he will most likely go to Maryborough to consult with his partner. 
14002. By Mr. iSiehon: According to the newspaper reports, the natives took what they could off the 
ship after the crew left her, but I know a case in Queensland where w liite men did the very same tiling 
— they seemed to think that the ship belonged to them after she ran ashore, and 1 am not surprised a.t 
them thinking the some thing in the islands? I heard that after she struck the bushmen were all 
comiug out on the reef as it was drying. They were carrying tomahawks, and Quisoolea, a fighting chief 
at TJras, advanced to meet them. He just held up his hand, and the bushmen turndd back. I do not 
credit that altogether. 

1.4003. By Mr. Paget : The report that ms telegraphed from Cooktown to the daily papers said that 200 
islanders boarded the ship and started looting her before the white men left? Of course, they did not 
tell me that. You have had the white men's repori. 1 lizard ihnt the forty-one "returns" who were on 
board at the time the "Ivanlioe" struck got their boxes up and threw them overboard. The Malayta, 
men told me that ; but very lihely the Malayta men stole the boxes and threw them overboard themselves. 

14004. By the Chairman: Did you hear of any recent outrages in -Malayta? I heard from the Rev. 
Mr. Hopkins that three " boys " were shot at Kawarria. .15 or 20 miles north of Fiu, and that two of 
them were eaten. 

14005. By Mr. Niehon : It was some of Mr. Hopkins's mission "boys" who shot three bushmen on 
that occasion, was it not ? Yes. The bushmen came Aow n and started to ifr'e first. They fired into the 
wrong house, and the man got his gun and shot three of Lhem before they could get away. 
1100(3. Then tho missionary effect wore off suddenly, and they ate their victims? Yes. 

14007. By the Chairman: Did you hear what became of the bodies? Mr. Hopkins said that they ate 
two of them. 

14008. His own mission "hoys" ate them? I suppose so. He did not say so, but they would do it. 
They are carcase butchers. If any of their men get shot, they sell them to another tribe. 

14009. On this occasion the mission "boys" ate these two men? I did not ask him, but it was the 
missionary " boys" that shot them. Mr. Hopkins spoke to me about the scheme for landing " boys" at 
Fiu, and I said, " But it is only a swamp at Fiu" ; and he said, " It was a swamp, but you could land 
them at Auki, which is about 5 miles from the mission station at Fiu." 



14010. By Mr. Paget: The mission station is being removed to that place, is it not? Mr. Hopkins was 
talking about it. He said they would get on (he high land there, and would have their gardens at Fiu. 
The missionary who was there before Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Williams, is now in North Queensland, working 
for Bishop Frodsham. 

14011. Have you arrived at any conclusitn with reference to the method by which the islanders can be 
deported from Queensland ? I have not. The ships that are now in the trade cannot do the work; it is 
impossible. 

14012. The question is, whether it would be wise to send them down in vessels that could carry 500 or 
600 ? Six hundred would be rather a big order. At the very outside, 400 or 500 might be sent. You 
might get the Malayta men awajr quickly at ihat rate 

14»13. The object is to avoid visiting the same island or the same locality too quickly again with fresh 
" boys" before'the last batch have had time to shake clown into their places ? Yes. 

140L4. By Mr. Paget : How did you find the temper of the " boys" at the various passages you visited— 
"Were there auy signs of hostility? N». I have not had any trouble at the Munis for four or five 
years. If you were sending down large numbers like that, some rule ought to be made for the ships to 
lie at a place for two or three clays. Before they leave the boat I always ask them, " You all right 
here ?" I have had them refuse to go ashore at Fiu, and I "have taken them right round to Uras, at the 
other side of the island. A ship cannot be expected to lie at a place for a da.V or two. The friends of 
the "bovs" may not be down, but it is impracticable to lie there sometimes. 

14015. If the bushmen are not down to receive their friends, what are you to do with the " boys" ? You 
must take them somewhere else. 

140 1 G You cannot lie on the weather side of the island ? No. If you do, you endanger the ship. 
11017. By Mr. Niehon: What do you do now? I have taken them round to wherever they want to go 
asbore, and then I have made a note of it in my report. 

14013. The same thiug could be done again ? It is all right when you are sending one here and another 

14019 Would they not be all the safer if they went in numbers than if they went one or two at a time ? 
I do not think they would. If the natives came down in large numbers they would have no show. They 
would be unprotected, and the bushmen get firearms, wherever they get them from. Ao one seems to 
know, but thev have thein. , . . . . ,, .„ ^ , . 

11020 By tiit Chairman : Would it not greatly increase the expense of shipping them it the ships were 
allowed to charge demurrage ? Undoubtedly. 
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14021. By Mr. Nielson : If a " boy" wants to go ashore now, he goes, and no one waits to see if he is 
all right ? Yes, we do. I never land a " boy" until he tella me he is all right. Then 1 regard my 
n responsibility as> ended. 

'•14022. What difference is there between two "boys" telling you they are all right and twenty telling 

?ou they are all right? If 200 or 30* "boys'" come down to the boat, the "returns" would be 
Tightened, and frequently they ask if the ship is going to anchor for a day or two. When I say " No," 
they say, "Then me frightened to go ashore." Then I tell them, " You go in the boat and see if your 
friends are there, and, if not, you come back to the ship"; and I tell them I will take them over to Mr. 
Woodford at Tulagi. 

14023. By the Chairman : What happens when you take them to Tulagi ? The Commissioner takes 
them. I never really had to take a " boy" to Tulagi. 

141)24. Could it possibly matter if there was one " hoy " or twenty? When tliereare large numbers fhe 
natives are on the lookout for them. There is a sort of bush telegraph at work, and a Bhip no sooner 
touches on one end of the island than it is known right up at the other end. 
14025. By Mr. Nielson : Who would be on the lookout ? Tho bushmen. 
1402(i. Their friends ? Yes ; and their enemies too. 

14027. I do not see how it could make any difference if a nuraber were landed or only one or two ? You 
would think so if you went down there. 

14028. Are twenty " boys" more likely to be interfered with than ten? That would depend on the 
number to receive them. When they know that there are numbers to be landed they would be prepared 
and would camp there. If it was a weak tribe they might, go for tliose fellows ashore. 

14029. That is a condition of things that has always obtained ashore? Ves; it has always obtained 
there. I never had anv difficulty in landing. If they do not meet friends I tell them I will take them 
to the Commissioner, but, as a matter of fact, I have never had to take one " boy " to the Commissioner. 

14030. It would not make any difference to take thirty round to the Commissioner? It would be an 
extra expense to the ship. 

14031. But it would not affect the " boys" ? I think it would. 

14032. At the present time there are three boats in the trade, and recently they left Queensland at the 
or.e time — Presuming that each of these boats had some "boys" for oue particular village, whether the 
three boats arrived there at the one time or at different timt'S it could Dot make any difference from the 
safety point of view so far as I can see ? 

14033. By Mr. Paget : Would the landing of twenty " boys" be likely to excite their cupidity to a 
greater extent than if ouly one " boy" were landed ? Their cupidity would be excited when they saw a 
lot of boxes coming. Two or thrt'e would land much safer than twenty. 

14034. 1 am sps-aking purely from the islander's point of view? Exactly. I have never seen any 
boxes broken on the beach myself, but others tell me that they hare seen it frequently. On one 
occasion 1 landed two "boys" and asked them if they were all right, and they said they were. I heard 
afterwards that their boxes were smashed, but I do not know if it is true or not. 

14035 By Mr. Nielson: Is it not possible between now and the end of the year for the Government 
agents to go down and make inquiry and get some reliable information about the state of things in the 
islands? I do uot think you can get reliable information from the natives. They do not take the 
slightest notice of what you say. If you say that there are no more "boys" to come to Queenslaud, 
they will tell you that you are a liar. I was told I was a linr two or three times on the beaches this 
time. 

14036. They nmst know that the "boys" are not coming to Queensland now? They must see it for 
themselves, but they do not believe it. 

14037. By Mr. Paget : I suppose they think the " boys" are going from other " passages," but not from 
theirs? I do not know what they think. I was down there once in 1890, and told them the i-ecruiting 
of " boys" was stopped, and four months later I was down there agaiu recruitiug, and they said, " You 
told us the trade was stopped, and here you are coming back again." This has been done once or twice. 
They suspended the Act in 1896 for a time. 

14038. By Mr. Niels*n: The " boys" are not such fools that they cannot see that the ships are going 
down and back much quicker than before? But they tell you that you are a liar, and it is not nice to be 
called a liar. 

14039. Do not the return " boys" tell them ? I do not know. Some of them are keen on coming back. 
On one occasion when I asked some " boys" if they were coming to Quceuslaud there was a rush, and I 
had to put them out of the boat. They certainly do not believe that the recruiting has beeu stopped. I 
w as talking to Mr. Woodford about the same thing. 

14040. By Mr. Paget : You do not think the sending of presents to the chiefs would induce them to 
start planting food supplies in the next sis months? No ; it would not be of the slightest use, and you 
would lose your sstuff 

14041. By the Chairman: AYould it be any good to nend fond down ? No. 

14042. By Mr. Nielson: Arc they making preparations at the mission stations ? I do not know. Mr. 
Hopkins told me that they were planting at A uki and at Piu. 



(Brisbane II.) 
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Mr. R. A. KAN KING, P.M. (Chairman)™*™* Mb. W. T. PAGET, M.L.A, 

Mr. C. P. NIELSON, M.L.A. 
William Kpes Reynolds, Captain and Part Owner of the Labour Vessel " Ivauhoe," lately wrecked in 
the Solomon Islands, further examined : 
W. R. 14013. By the Chairman : You have just returned from a trip to the Solomon Islands, on which occasion 
R«jdo1<1«. you had the misfortune to lose your vessel s Yes. 

1 1044. When you gave eviieuce bebre the Com nission in Bmulaberg you told us that you were obliged 
leJiine, 1906. to call at Gavutu first — That restriction, I believe, has siuce been removed ? Yes ; because the " Sydney 
Belle" went first to the^New Hebrides on her last trip. 
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1*045. That will facilitate your operations ? Yes. 

14046. Is it safer to take a shipluad of islanders belonging to one island alone— say to Malayta — or is 

it advisable to mix them ? I would prefer to mix Malayta ■' boys" witli " boys" from other islands in the /J" 
Solomons, having regard to the safety of the ship. 19 

14047. Have you had any recent experience as to tLe fo«d supply in the islands? No. 

14048. I understand there is some recruiting for plantations in the islands now going on? Yes, for 
cocoanut plantations belonging to Europeans in the islands ; but the planters do not seem to be able to get 
a sufficient supply. 

14049. Is it because of the wages offered that they cannot get a sufficient supply ? I think the "boys" 
do not care much about f»oing to work for them. They much prefer coming to Queensland. 

140o0. Are they influenced at all hy the idea that recruiting for Queensland will be recommenced ? I 
could not ca.) that. 

14051. By Mr. Nielson : Are not many of the " boys " on the islands now working on their own account ? 
There arm a few. 

14052. The probabilities are that the reason they do not recruit is because they are milking little plantations 
of their own, and traders go round and buy their produce? They are doing that everywhere in the 
Solomons, except on Malayta. 

14053. By the Chairman: ~9o you think that if they go to work on the plantations on the islands it will 
relieve the demands upon the food supply there ? I think it will. 

14054. By M r. Niehon: How many recruiting vessels are there at work in the Solomons? At least a 
dozen. They aro small vessels, averaging about 45 tons, and they combine trading and recruiting. 
1405.5. They make trips ivery few weeks? Yes. They do their recruiting while they are trading. They 
are not fitted up ««lely for recruiting like the Queensland boats. 

14050. By the Chairman : Aie they licensed by the Resident Commissioner to recruit? Yes. 

1 4057. By Mr. Paget ; Could you tell us approximately the number of islanders who are working on the 
various plantations in the Solomons ? No. 

11058. By Mr. Niehon : Seeing Malayta. is a large island, would it not be just as safe to mis " boys" 
from different parts of the island as to mix Malayta " boys" with those from other islands? It would 
not be quite as safe, but it would be an advantage. 

11050. fhe Malayta " boys " are not all friendly towards each other ? Ceitainly not. 

14060. If you get ihem from different parts of Malayta they are not likely to act in concert ? No ; but 
still it would be better if they were mixed with Gnadalcanar " bojs." The Malayta "boys" are the only 
ones there is likely to be any trouble wiih. 

14061. I believe you spent two days with the Resident Coamissioner of the Solomon Islands at Tulagi ? 
Yes. 

14062. I suppose you talked over malters generally, and particularly about the new Australian law 
regarding the deportation of Pacific Islanders ? Just a little. Mr. Woodford was very quiet on that 
subject. 

14063. Did be not express an opinion as to there being a danger of a shortage of food when the 
"boys" are returned to their islands? No. 

140(i4. Did lie give you to Understand that the " boys" could get plenty of work after they returned to 
the islands? Yes. He told me that, even if recruiting to Queensland wan recommenced, he would 
very soon have to put a stop to " boys" coming to this State from the Solomons, as they would be wanted 
for their own plantations. 

14065. If the islanders have to be returned in fairly large numbers — say, in a steamer — would it facilitate 
matters if you had two Government agents to land them ? Yes, and two sets of boats — one agent for 
each set of boats. 

14066 Would it also facilitate matters if the " boys" were properly sorted out for a particular group of 
islands before they lelt Queensland ? Certainly. 

14067. I understand that the present practice in connection with landing " boys" is that the vessel 
anchors when she gets to a '-passage" where islanders are to be landed r No ; we very seldom anchor. 
If we happen to get to a place at dusk and cannot land our " returns" that evening, we anchor and wait 
for the morning ; but as a rule we are underway. Otherwise we should have to anchor seven or eight 
times a dav sometimes 

14068. Are the " boys" always ready to go immediately you come opposite their " passage" ? As a rule, 
there is a delay of a quarter of an hour, while we get their boxes ready and the Government agent calls 
over their names, before they get into the boats. 

14060. Could not the " boys " get their boxes ready before you heave to ? Yes. 

14070. Would it not further facilitate matters if every 11 boy " leaving Queensland was supplied with a 
ticket or badge corresponding with his number in the oilicial register? Yes. 

14071. That would enable them to be easily identified on board ship? Yes; but they would frequently 
change their badges. In the recruiting days, when we used to number them, we had some trouble with 
them, as they exchanged numbers. 

14072. By the Chairman ; Why? I really do not know. After I put the badge round a "boy's" 
neck, he would take it off and put it round his ankle. They did not like to be ticketed. "With 500 
"boys " on the deck of a ship, it would tak e some time to getthe crowd into the boats. If you only wanted 
half a dozen it would take some time to pick them out. We sometimes fiud great difficulty in doing it 
with 150 on board, and it would be far more difficult with 500 on board. 

14073. By Mr. Nidson : Do you not think that "boys" who have been some time in Queensland would 
know what the badge meant ? They ought to. 

14074. If you supplied them with a badge or a ticket, they would take care of it ? I dare say they could 
be taught to do so. . 

14075. It could be impressed upon them that it was necessaiy to facilitate their getting home? les ; it 
would not be a bad thing. 

14076. I understand that the greatest delay in connection with the return of islanders hitherto has been 
at the Queensland end? Yes. 

11077. If facilities were given at this end to have the passenger list and the passengers ready when the 
ship returned from the islands, it would not only save time, but probably expenseas well? It would 
certainly save expense. The difficulty we have had has been hi collecting the " boys." 
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"W.R. 140/8. Is tl» : re any objection to vessels calling at the Northern ports of Queensland for "boys"? 
Keynolds. j- j. ma ]j eg \ t more expensive. 

1 1079. B t y the Chairman: How ? If I arrive at a Northern port, the Queensland G-overnment will not 
»June,i9#6. a ]]_ ow the shipping iuspector there to survey the ship, and I would have to wait until the inspector from 

Brisbane came up It' I were at Cairns, it might take fully a week to get hiui up, and I could not do 

anything until he came. 

14080. Arc there no persons there competent to survey the ship ? Te*. 

14081. Why cannot yon get her surveyed there ? The Queensland G-overnment issued a regulation 
insisting on all vessels being surveyed by the one man from Brisbane. 

14052. By Mr. Nielson : Provided that facilities existed for getting ships surveyed in the North, would 
it add to the cost of returning the islanders if you called at the Northern ports ? It would decrease the 
cost. 

14053. It would also save time? Yes. 

14084. There is no objection to any of the ports as ports to sail from? Not a bit. Cairns and Lucinda 
Point would be better places to leave with the Solomon " boys" than the South. 

14*8.1 By Mr. Paget-. There is an openin* in the Barrier Eeef there? Tes ■ it could be done much 
quicker. 

14086. By the Chairman : The principal object is not to get the islanders liack as quickly as possible, but 
to get them back as safely as possible? Tea, 

11087. Now that you are landing, and not recruiting, how do you let the hill " boys" know that some of 
their friends are going to be landed at their " passage" ? We never do that. If we attempted to do it 
we might have to wait a week, 

14088. If you ha.re to land a single hill "boy," and his friends do not know that he is there, will his 
state not be raiher a parlous one ? In a case like that we take him in the boat, and, if he recognises 
someone on shore — nearly all the bush " boys" come down to the salt water occasionally — and if he says, 
'• I'm all riglit. I s^vee this fellow. J go ashore here," I land him. 

14089. Suppose he does not recognise auyone ? We would take him aboard the ship again. 

14090 What do you do with him then ? I have nev.er bad a " toy" refuse to land like that. If one did 
we should have to take him to the Resident Commissioner's place. 

14091. When you were recruiting, it was worth your while to hang about for a few days till the bush 
" boys" came down, ns you would probably recruit some of them ■ now the object is to getaway as quickly 
as possible ? That is so. 

14092. How is a bush "boy's" safety eared for now? I have never had a "boy" refuse to land at his 
" passage," but some have expressed a wish to go ashore at Mr. Woodford's place before they got to their 
" passages." 

14-09TJ It is only comparatively recently that you have ceased to recruit, so that you have not had much 
exptrience of landing " boys" without recruiting? I have made several trips, but I have never had a 
" boy" refuse to land. 

14*94. #r land unwillingly ? Never. The " boy" would never leave the boat. 

14095. By Mr. Paget : Tou have landed "boys" at Tulagi at their own express wish ? Tes. 

140i J 6. That is within the last eighteen months ? It is more than that. It is over two years since the 

2'ecruitins was stopped. 

14097. By Mr. Nielstn: Would it make any difference to the safety of "boys" belonging to a bush tribe 
whether they were landed tiugly or in small numbers or in large numbers ? They would be safer if lauded 
in large numbers. Of course, it would be still safer if the ship waited until their friends came down to the 
" passage." 

M098. But that is impracticable ? Tou never know how long it will be before they come down. 

14099. By the Chairman: An agreement has been made to land each "boy" at his own "passage" — 
Do you not read into that agreement an implied undertaking that you will land him there safely ? Tes. 

14100. ~Bo you think it would be landing him safely to dump him down amongst a hostile tribe ? No. 
If that were clone in Malayta, perhaps the "boy" might not be killed, but he would certainly lose his 
bos. 

14101. Would be be likely to be enslaved? No ; they would either take his box or kill him. 

14102. By Mr. Nielson: Are the islanders generally aware that their friends in Queensland are returning 
home ? Tes. 

14103 Are they expecting them to come shortly ? Some of the old hands who landed on my last trip 
knew the esact time. 

14101. That is 31st »ecember next ? Tes. 

14105. Are they likely to tell their friends on the islands that their friends are coming back ? There is 
no doubt they will tell them that ; but, as we have not much communication with the " boys " living on 
the hills, I cannot say whether they know. 

14106. But, from your kuowlcdgo of the islanders you think they relate the news to one another ? Tes. 

14107. Instead of putting ou a number of sailing vessels, would it be preferable to put on steamers 
carrying 400 or 500 ? It would be preferable to put on a steamer if she could be kept going all the 
time ; but the expense would be too great if, after making a trip or two, she had to lie up for three or 
four weeks. 

14108. Provided she was subjected to no delays at the Queensland end, it would be preferable ? Tes. 

14109. I suppose there would be some dificulty, if a large number of small vessels were put into, the 
trade, in getting captains who knew the islands and the " passages " ? Tes. The three Government 
agents who are now employed are good men, and they know the " passages " very well. 

14.111k Supposing a steamer was put on and the " boys" were landed m considerable numbers, do you 
think they would be absorbed in the islands, and that they would be all right so far as their safety and 
food are concerned ? Tes, except on Malayta. 

Mill. D» you lliink many of the " boys" will be likely to recruit from Malayta after they returned from 
Queensland ? I think so. 

14112. By tlit Chairman : For the plantations on the islands ? Tes. It is mostly Malayta " boya" who 
hare recruited, although a vessel recruited ifty from Guadalcanal" just before we arrived this last time. 

14113, By Mr. Nielson : Mr. Woodford told you that shortly he would have to stop recruiting from 
Malayta ? Tes ; from the Solomons for Queensland. 
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1 } U r" That would include Malayta? Ye?. W. R 

}hl l5 i F J ? r * lna y k < woul( * you not take it that there is plenty of employment for the "boys" in ^'J 1101 ' 
me islands i I litis what he said. f~ ^- A - 
S'J }S' » y ?r C !™? man : At a price ? 1 think the " boys" get £6 a year down there. 19 Jun «' 

think so There W ° uld be pleUty ° f ei "l> lo y m ent, so that they could earn a living? I 

14118 By the Chairman : But that living would not be anything like as good as the living which they 
have been making in Queensland? Not nearly as good. 

141 I!). By Mr. Paget : They are neither paid the same rate of wages nor fed as well as in Queensland ? 

14120. Mr. Ussher gave the following evidence the other day with regard to the wreck of the " Ivanhoe" 
and the occurrences that took place in connection with the wreck :— 

Did you get any reliable information about the wreck of the "Ivanhoe" when you were 
down there ? Only from the black boys. Unfortunately, Mr. Hopkins, the white missionary, 
whose statiou is close to the place where she was wrecked, was at Fiu at the lime of the 
accident. He came in thenight we arrived, and he had not even seen the wreck. I was about 
100 yards from the vessel. 

From what you heard, did you get the idea that the natives were any more peaceable than 
they used to be ? Not from what I heard. 

•id you credit what you heard ? You have always to allow a very wide margin for their 
reports. The Government agent will be in to-morrow on the "Aramac." I do not think 
Captain Reynolds will be down; he will most likely go to Maryborough to consult with hia 
partner. 

By M r. Nielson : According to the newspaper reports, the natives took what they could 
off the ship after the crew left her, but I know a case in Queensland where white men did the 
very same thing— they seemed to think that the ship belonged to them after she ran ashore, 
and 1 am not surprised at them thinking the same thing in the islands ? I heard that after 
she strnfk the bushineu were all earning nut on the reef as it wan drying. They were carrying 
tomahawks, and Q.uisoolea, a fighting chief at Uras, advanced to meet them. He just held 
up his hand, and the bushmen turned back. 1 do not credit that altogether. 

By M r. Paget : The report that was telegraphed from Cooktown to the daily papers 
said that 200 islanders boarded the ship and started looting her before the white nit'ii left? 
Of course, they did not tell me that You have had the white men's report. I heard that the 
forty-one "returns" who were on board at the t'une the "Ivanhoe" struck got their boxes up 
and threw them overboard. The Malayta men told me that; but very likely the Malayta 
men stole the boxes and threw them overboard themselves. 
Is that so ? The " returns " themselves started to get their boxes ashore, and afterwards the Malayta 
" boys ' helped them. 

141 21. By M r. Nielson : Were the effects of the " returns " safe after they got them ashore ? I do not 
think so in the cise of all of them. Those that Quisoolea took charge of were safe, but I think quite oue 
half of them would lose their boxes. 

14122. The impression has got abroad in some quarters that, after the " Ivanhoe " was wrecked, the 
natives practically took charge of the vessel, and did as they liked, and that they took everything they 
could lay their hands on without asking any permission ? They did to a certain extent; but still, if you 
were looking at them, they would not take anything. 

14123. Did they appear to you like a band of robbers ? No. 

14124. They were tempted when you were not looking ? I was looking after the ship and the anchors at 
the time, aucl in less than twenty minutes the "returns" had their boses out of the ship, and the shore 
" boys " helped them, and I suppose anything they saw lying about the deck they passed over the side at 
the same time. 

11-125. On the whole, you have nothing to complain of in regard to the way yon were treated ? No ; 
thanks to the chief, Quisoolea, who did his best in the interests of the white men and the ship. 
14120. By M r. Paget : Theu it is not true that you had to purchase the lives of the crew by banding 
over the boxes of the "returns" to the natives who boarded the ship ? No ; that is not true. 

14127. By Mr. Nielson: Was there ever any indication given that your lives were in danger ? Had it. 
not been for the chief, they would have been in danger. 

14128. But there were no threats used ? No ; but you never knew how the scale would turn. 

14129. NaturaUy, you took no chances ? That is so. Had we taken to our arms, and assumed the 
aggressive, there is no doubt we would have been killed. 

1413*. Asa matter of fact, neither you nor the crew were armed at all while the natives were on board ? 
No j but after we got the ship cleared I armed the men in case the natives rush»A her during the night. 
141:11. But you never showed firearms while they were on board ? No. 
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APPEXDICES. 



APPENDIX I. 



BTJNDABERG »ISTRICT— COMPARATIVE LABOUR STATEMENT. 



Your. 


Kumikns. 




Total. 




Kniiiikns. 


Whites. 


Totals. 


1887 


2,569 




2.559 


1897 


2,041 


313 


2,354 


1888 


'2,57:1 


356 


2,928 


1898 


2,013 


907 


2,950 


1889 


2,352 


300 


2.652 


1899 


2.280 


641 


2,921 


1890 


2,861 


350 


3.211 


1900 


2.274 


407 


2,681 


1891 


2,759 


240 


2,999 


1901 


2,453 


392 


2.845 


1892 


2,772 


650 


3.422 




1,50* 


207 


1,715 


1893 


2,676 


525 


3.201 


191)3 


1,63* 


442 


2,075 


189V 


2,7ri6 


460 


3,226 


1901 


1,761 


2-52 


2,013 


1895 


2,612 


304 


2,91* 


1905 


1,327 


139 


1,466 




2,551 


434 


2,985 










1896 




(3,800 


7,319 


51,119 



Whites and Kanakas — General Average, 19 years 2,690 



♦Whites 385 

Kanakas 2,305 

2,690 



APPENDIX II, 

BUNDABERG WtSTRICT-AVElRAGE WAGES COMI>ILKD FROM 18 YEARS' RECORDS. 

CLEA.B1NG LAND. 

Clearing 

Firewood-cutters (or 25s. and no rations) 
Firewood-loaders . . 



Firewood -cutters 
Fencers 



Cultivation — Cave Land. 



Cane Holing 

Cane Planting 

Ploughmen 

Scarifiers 

Clippers 

Steam-plough Drivers 

Horsedrivers 

Irrigation Courses (lads) 

Harvesting Opeuatioms. 

Trarolayers 

Tramdrivers 

Canecutters (find themselves) 

CanecMtfcers (old rate, 15s. to 20s.) ., 

Caneloaders (find themselves) 

Caneloadcrs (old rate, 12s. to 15s.) 

Canecutting and Loading (1905 rate) 

Canecutting and Loading (1898 rate) 

Canecarters 



Firemen 

Engineer and Fitter 
Caneearrier Loaders 
Mill Hands (general) 
Filter Press Hands 

Battery 

Clarifiers 

Centrifugals 

Sugar-room 



Manufacturing Operations. 





£ 


s. 


d. 


per acr. 


2 








per week 





18 








18 





per cord 





4 


1 


per week 


1 








per 100 





2 










18 







1 













15 









12 







is 


15 







1 


15 










17 


6 







12 





per week 





15 





1 








per day 





6 





per week 


1 


5 





per day 





5 





per week 


1 








1 


2 










2 


6 


per week 





12 


6 


per week 


1 


5 





2 













18 







1 













18 










18 










17 


6 




1 


1 







1 
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&ENEBAL WOBKEES. 

£ d. 

Rtaeksrnuhs per week 2 

Blacksmiths' Strikers „ 18 

Bilkers" Assistants ... ... „ 10 

Brickmakers per day 5 

Carpenters „ 8 

Cooks per week 15 

Cooks' Assistants ., » 18 

Farm Labourers (per year £30 to £33) ,. 14 

Gardeners „ 10 

Grooms ... „ 13 

Handy Men „ 10 

Lads „ 8" 



Married Couples per year 



<W 

(70 

[{iugbni-kers per week 15 

Stockmen „ { ? ^ o 

Shovehnen ((3s. 9d., no rations) ,, 12 6 

Sawyers (pit) „ 10 

Wheelwrights ... per day { o 10 



iPPENDIX III. 
VOYAGES OF LABOUR "VESSELS LEAVING BUNDABERG. 
"Lady Norman." 
Left l-6-«5 ... Returned 2-7-05 

„ 18-9-05 ... .. 10-11-05 

2-12-0,5 ., 21-1-06 

8-12-04 ... „ 9-1-05 

Average, 41 days. 

"Sydney Btlle." 
Left 28-1-05 ... Returned 12-4.-05 

„ 29-10-05 .. „ 9-1-06 

„ 20-10-04 ... ;( 15-12-04 

Average, 67 days. 
" Ivunhoe." 

Left2C-L»6 ... Iteturned 19-3-06 

Average, 52 days. 



APPENDIX IV. 

MINIMUM RATE OF WAGES DECIBED ON BY GENERAL MKET1NG OF MEMBERS OF CHIL»ERS 
MILL CANEGROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 
General labourer — £1 per week with board and quarters. 
Aged labourers — Prom 10s. to 20s. per week ; board and quarters. 
Occasional labourers— 5s. per day without board. 
Youths from 14 to 18 years of age — 10s. to 18s. per week and found. 
Cane cutters— 6s. per day without beard, or 25s. per week and board. 
Horsedrivers — 2"s. per week and f ound during slack season. 
Horseirivers — 25s. per week and board during cutting season. 

Cmtrar.t. 

C.inecuttcrs — 2s. 3d. to 4s. per ton, with a bomus of 6d. per ton for going through the whole season. 



APPENDIX Y. 

STATEMENT BY MR. THOMAS »RINKWATER CHATAWAY, MAY#R •F MACKAY. 

Am mayor of Mackny and vice-president of the Mackay Chamber of Commerce, and tender evidence as 
representing those bodies. 1 n ish, fh>t of all, lo point out thai there will be eonsideruble danger to the community 
it', for any reason, a large number of islanders are allowed to remain idle. This trouble may begia almost at oace, 
as farmers will decline to employ islanders it they thereby incur an unknown liability for return passages. Thus 
J-loniebtish j>ays«ff some thirty islanders next June. Whether the Company will re-engage all «r any of these 
men for tue rest of the year is unknown. If ihey are not re-engaged, then there may he a good deal «f difficulty 
in preventing them causing mischief. This difficulty will be accentuated as the year goes on, and will he an acute 
one after the 31st December, a»d as soon as the islanders have spent their money. I suggest as a remedy that the 
Federal Government be asked to pass a one.elause Act providing that the Minister shalljissue special instructions 
regarding the prosecution of persons employing islanders. This would give him some discretion, and farmers 
would then probably be willing to find work temporarily for some of the islanders. The length of agreements 
would be fixed to meet the requirements of each case. 

Eegarding w hito labour, a well-organised bureau might do some good ; but it should include the work of 
m»ving large bodies of mm from the South to the K»rth by sea, the employers refunding the passage money after 
a man na* been at work, say, for one week. It is also advisable that the depot buildings in Macka j should be 
used for quarters for the men awaiting work, in order to prevent their hanging about and camping ; n the park, or 
loafing about public-houses and the lower quarters of the town. To the better elass of men the use of quarters 
would be a great boon, and would induce them to return season after season. Application was made by the Town 
Council to the Government for per»iissi«n for the men to camp at the depot, but the permission was refnsed. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

STATEMENT BY MR. F. HAMILTON SCOTT REGARDING THE MARKET FOR PACIFIC ISLAND 
LABOUR IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

" Jiugki," Dalby, 16th April, 1906. 
Sib.— In acknowledgment of a letter received from Mr. Brennan, inviting me to be present at the 
mission sitting in Brisbane on the 10th and 11th of April, I regret to _say, owing to being so much on the 



o say, owing I 

e t« hand too late to admit of my being present. I wired Mr. , 
information that lies 



nne lately, the letter ca _ 

It will afford lie pleasure to pive the Com) 
been resident in the New Hebrides for the past fourteen years, during which I 
labour, may qualify me to speak with a certain amount »f experience. 

A number of questions have been submitted tt mo in alphabetical order, and 
to answer them to the best of my ability. 

Question A- — The Market existing in New Hebrides for native labour? 

1 presnme this question applies to British settlers and planters only. I may state there are a good many 
setllers scattered throughout the group, most of them in a small way at present, but all employers of kanaka 
labour, and who would launeh out on a larger scale could labour be obtained more easily., 

Question B. — "What quantity of such labour can be absorbed there within the period likely to elapse before 
the whole of the Pacific Islanders can be deported from Queensland P 

This is a somewhat difficult question to answer •ffhand, but I should think a few hundreds could be 



acc»rdi ngl y. 

my power, and my having 
been an employer of black 

such order I will endeavour 



Question C— The rates «f pay in the New Hebrides? 
Prom £6 to £15. 

Question D. — Th(' nature of the agreements between planters aid Pacific Islanders? 

Such are made under the supervision of [he British Deputy Commissioner (Captain E, Bason, R.Ts.), and 
officially entered. " Labour" is engaged f«r terms varying from one to ihvee yi_-ars, at the expiration of which 
they are returned to their homes, unless wishing to sign on for a further term. 

Question E. — Possible danger to the deported islanders by reason of the hostility of native tribes ? 

1 consider there is Kood cause I* fear such hostility, especially in the case of nanves whose homes are in the 
interior or remote from missionary influence. Indeed, 1 mav say on several islands, even on the seashore, natives 
landing w«uld not be free from molestation. I can a]s« well picture a scene in the case of natives who have spent 
many years away from (heir island returning to find their claims to thtsir land, etc., "jumped" by others «r sold t« 
white men without their sanction. I can quote many cases of natives, who have been i» my employ but a few 
years, who, rather than land, have returned in the same vessel and re-engaged. 

Memories. — The diffic ulties under which British planters have laboured in the- past and are labouring still 
wilh regard to obtaining labour havebeen such as to put to the test the "grit" of many. Since the appointment 
of a British Resident, a license lo recruit can be •btained by those drilling to sign a " bond" of £50*. Previous to 
I lis n>, Britisher was allowed to recruit, aud they wete dependent on the French. But there are so few English 
planters able tm afford the expense of a vessel individually, and they are so scattered as to make it difficult to share 
such, so that any chance of obtaining labour by easy and legitimate means would, I feel sure, *? gladly availed of. 

If I can, at any time, be of assistance to the Commission, please to command me. 



Meanwhile, I r< 



The Chairman, Sugar Industry Labour Commission. 



■emain, air, 
Tonrs obediently, 

P. HAMILTON SC#TT. 



APPEN»IX VII. 

PRESENT POSITION OF PACIFIC ISLANDERS IN QUEENSLAND, AND THEIR VIEWS ON DEPORTATION. 

Mossnrau, 3rd May, 1906. 

Gentlemen,- On behalf of myself and many of my fellow-kanakas now in this country, I am desirous to 
place before you the disadvantages and uncertainty we are uow labouring under. Most of us here are now out of 
employment, who are willing to work if we only get it to do. But we find ihe farmers refuse to engage us under 
the usual agreement, informing us if they did so they wotdd be made Ii diie to pay our passage home, besides our 
wa?es after the latter end of this year. Now we have no desire to go to our islandat present, nor next year either. 
When we do want to go we want to go on our own account, and not, as we take it. as prisoners — to place us on what 
island they ple*se (the Government, we mean), wliich we look on to the danger of our lifes — and separated from 
what interest we h;ive in Queensland s.ucl those of our many dear friends we have in this country — some of us from 
our wives Hud childreu, that are mostly natives of here, and perhaps would not go with us if we wanted ihem to, 
and even if they did their lives would be in more danger than ours. Many of us have been in this country for the 
past twenty to thirty years, and feel happy and content here if we only could get work. "Wo consider if we have 
got to go it will he as prisoners, and not with our «wn freewill which would not be iu keeping with the English 
justice that that Government are notified for. over the world, toall creeds and colours «f our fellow-creatures. "We 
kd*w that many of our countrymen are true Christians. These, we lake it, are better off than those that are not. 
They feci satisfied God will prelect them aud provide for them, even no natter what the Big Government may do 
wilh them, that hrouglit tliem here so many yews ago. The undersigned wishes further to state that he considers 
he holds an interest iu a homestead of 160 acres in Bailey's Creek, left by will to me and Harry Lifu (a. eotmtryin&u, 
naturalised British subject) by one Jimmy Murray, kanaka, now dead. Also, I hold a lease for the next four 
year.s at Saltwater Creek, and has n«w a crop of sugar-cane «n it this year. 

Ms 

"WILLY x 1PI. 

Witless : G. L. Rdthebfobd, J.P. mark. 
To Members of the Big Commission. 



APPENDIX VIII. 

VIEWS OF MR. 0. GTJNDERS, TOWNSVILLE, WITH REFERENCE TO TIIE ADEQUACY OF THE SUPPLY 
OF WHITE LABOUR IN THE CRUSHING SEASON. 

Will there he sufficient labour for ihe coming sugar crashing season P I say most certainly yes, aud I base 
my assertion on the folhming fad's: — 

Lastyear there was a large surplus of labour in the two districts placed in the most unfavourable position 
» by reason of ihe \^ges paid aril the distance from the centres of population — namely, Ihe Johnstone liner and the 

Mossman. I spent some weeks in the Johnstone district in tho middle of the season, and there nas a constant 
stretim of men lookingfor work. I saw as many ris fifteen men at Goondi before 7 o'clock on a Monday morning 
wanting work, ami not one of them got a job, aud the noges were only £1 per week and indifferent tucker, and no 
work no pay. 
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On this Mossman the pay \ta9 better, but the distance, one would think, would bo again-.! any great number 
mining tl.eir Way there on spec, and yet a Rood number found their way there (hat never got a job— in fact, at the 
ume when llie company « f . n t to Townsville for twenty men, there vras more than that number camping an J tramping 
about me Mossman looking tor work. And jus-there I want to say that the men sent up eonWl very ^ell have been 
done without, as (ho »ork tliey »m put to d.>— namely . plant ins; ami gruhhingorsiuiiininc— eouhl with advantage 
have raimt oft : the pluming 1>j n-ason of the dry state of the ground, an.l I lie stumping because it could I ed..ne 
as yell and as cheap in Ihe oil mwod. And when we lake into consideration the number of mi ll find ins' their way 
to the sugar districts i it face of the evident fact I hat planters an I farmers have done their best to damn ihe white 
worker all along llie line ; tor have they not said that v; bite men e.mld not do ihe \rork ? And nhen lhat was proved 
a iie. I hey smrl. "Welt, the white man will not do work in llie siigal-eane fit Id"; and when that uas disproved, 
they had to climb •down to, "We can't pay white man's cages''; and that, too, 1 make so bald as to say, can be 
disproved also. No», when wv find a surplus of labour in spile of ull this, f, forone, mil* ;! c .mo to the conclusion 
that the labour market is greatly OTer ,, „,£,,.,[ aild> , v hile there vnts a surplus of labour at Ihe most unfavourably 
placed districts, there uas s|.,|[ a great, number of unemployed iu O'her districts, notably the town*. Townsville 
could liu\e mustered enough to li;ive run a sugar-mill ta itself. 

Now as to m litres. It is a subject. I would not have lunched, anly it has n bearing on the .sin July of hibour, 
as good wages mil always bring i.| lP ,„„„ |o cum it. I mny say 1 have 'hud a g„od deal of cxpcricice, ;md I have 
always found that, as a ndo, you get what you pay for— thai is to say, give good u:iges and gro.l conditions, and 
yoti get good work ; give poor wases and poor conditions, and yau get poor m ork. One ihing I can't underhand, 
ami Hint is. why planters ma he a. diffe retire in the wages af raiuvultiTs und other hold workers. Cauccultiug is not 
hardiT--in liicfc, it is easier llian, say, for instance, grubbing— in fact, I would take cauccutlitig in preference to 
most other lie hi work. Now il may be said ihat sugar farmers cannot pay as high wages as people in other fanning 
or industrial pursuits. Well, I think they can ; and if nnyone will lake 'ihe trouble to note the difference in the 
prosperity of, say, the lUossiuan md Daintree districts, they will, in my opinion, come to the same conclusion. 
Most of (lie J hi in tree fanners hn vebeen starved out. and those lefr have to scratch pretty constantly to make a 
living. They have as good land :ind seasons as the Mossman people ; but no sugar-nnll. ' The Mossman, on the 
other hand, is peopled by well-to-do farmers who have no need to work ihianselve*, as their faims return them a 
good income w ithout personal work. Or, take Ihe difference of core and sugar farmers: 'J he corn farmer has to 
wark his bind more than the sug ir Tarnier, as he has to prepare his land and nl.int I! ever 3' year ; not so tlte sugar 
farmer — m»st of tlietn do not spend £1 an acre after taking off ihe cane, .&ow, the return fr m a eon: farm is 
good, indeed, at til bnsluds to llie cicre ; and if a farmer gels 2s. fid. per bushel he is doing remarkably well fthat 
is £5 per acre). Now take a cane farm : it is a poor farm that will not give 10 tons to ihe acre— some give np to 
40; and, if ire put it do\tn nt £1 per ton, the cauc farmer gels a return from a poor farm twice as much as a cam 
farmer gets from ihe best farm in ihe best season. 

One thing I think worthy of consideration by planters— lhat is, establishing permanent {shall I say 
labour?) groups. It could be done in this way : By cutting up land inio, say, from 6 fcolO acre blocks, and let men 
with famih't's havo litesn block-;, on reasonable terms, to nuke homes for tk>msel.es and where tlicy could 
profitably use their labour in the off' st-ason. In this way a standing army of practical and reliable men would 
always be nt hand. I also think a responsible labenr bureau would lie a great help, as som-? district may want 
labour and olliers may have a sn rplus ; so lhat, while me n nit looking far work that 1 hoy inner get iu aue district, 

her distr icts may want men, and noae to be had. as they are somevi'hei'C else. Ono thing more. There has 
been a goodde.d of misrepresentation about the labour market, and [ram time to time we seo in llie paper* tliat 
such and such district has a labour famine. Now when men find, on going lliele, that it is tho other way about— 
that they hav e spent, perhaps, their last shilling and tramped, perhaps, hundi'i ds of miles, only ta swell the 
unemployed crowd— they arc likely to take the next labaur famine reported with 11 grain of salt. 

And, lastly, there is a large number of men that cannot be classed as unemployed. I refer to fossickers — 
fiien looking for gold and tin. A good number of I hese men vould Inn! their w ay to the sugar ilistricls for llie 
season, in order to pul a hit of a eliopie together, and come back agaiu year after year. The nriin tiling, however, 
is to j;ivo lair wages and a certainly of employment, with reasonable conditions; and T am sure there will be no 
difficulty in getting all tin: labour needed. But, if the planters vtanb to prove lhat ihere is not enough labour, they 
can prove it by treating men like kanakas ; but; it will not pay them. Ktw we have only to taki- the everlasting; 
lamentaiion in tho Press ab >ut the dearth of labourers to lind out whether the planters are really honest about it 
or not. Take, for instance:, Mr. J. D. Johnson's opinion to a Bulletin representative. He says the labour 
available uould never be able to keep the mill going, as at least 500 tons of cam- per day would be required to 
keep it going. Now, what makes Mr. Johnson so cocksure about the neuer ! And 500 tons this yiar when 
3*0 tons was all that was needed last year, aud 300 tons must have been all that was « anted last ) ear. a s there: 
were gangs on the Mossman last year wanting caneeuttmg, but the company told them they had all he cutters 
they wanted ? Or how is it that the same gentleman makes aut that, if labour is available, the district of the 
Mossman could produce 15.000 tons of sugar, or something like 5,00i> more than last vear, w hen the mill was ke| t 
going a full season, and evidently at its full capacity? But, if they can produce 15,000 or even 20,000 tons, f 
believe that the labour is here (o do it. And, when we see that sugar farms are clinnging hautls at up to £iU nn 
acre. I, for one. want to know , Is it a sign of a doomed, dying, or non-paying industry P And t .e faet that lads 
of seventeen and men of sixty have worked at cutting cane successfully proves to my mind that white men are not 
only reliable, but will make ihe sugar industry one of our greatest industries. 

Yours truly, 

O. GUNDEKS, 
Stanley street West, Townsville. 

APPENDIX IX. 

LETTISH t-ROM MR. .TORN GAGGIN, MELBOl/RNE, WITH REFERENCE TO THE DEPORTATION OF 
FAGTITC ISLANDERS. 

88 Hotliam street, East Melbourne, 

Victoria, 21st May, l'JOS. 

Sir,— As I am not at present residiug in Queensland, therefore I would ask permission to submit to you 
and the Commission a statement of some actual experiences in the hope that 'it may be received and considered. 
It has been said somewhere that "an ounce of personal experience is wortli a pound of mere argument-' 

1 therefore tnut to yimr kindness to accept the foUowiug:— , j j 

I have lived smnc ten years at Hippie Creek Sugar Kstale. Herbert Hiver, >orlh Qu -cusbind, and spent 
some thirteen in the Small Sens-five in flic Fiji-, rot ton- placing I was then for some six years a Government 
■igent for the FijU under Sir W. Mat-Gregor, to Solomons and ihe New Hebrides. During that period souw 
->(M>I kanakas passed through ir.yhands. During the years I hare been visiting these groups of islands I went 
mnel, ashore among the iribes, and know a good deal of their habi's and customs, speak a little of then- many 
dialects and Perhaps ,,s a roiisrmmmv. never had anr quarrels lhat led to bloodshed mth a v of the tribes. 

V found, hnwcwei. v. of all the slanders recruited cam - awa.y simp y to save their 

The lads had broken some " tahu " o r other, spoken disrespe tfully *.f the tribal go<U or in ihe chief or peace- 
chief (in the Solomons), or to tho village guild li.i the New Hebrides). The mv.irui de pimishmeot for all suck 
affenees is death, and they simply bolted to the first vessel they saw to escape the earth ovens. 



LOT. 
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This conclusion of mine is (lie outcome of much actual experisnee and intimate intercourse with the 
natives. These South Sea folk have long memories: te i or tu-enty years make little difference, the heathen priest 
never forgets — there is always some one of the clan to remember; and then follows the " hdio " club, m the 
Solomons the dread of all. Then, also, inar.y of the Polynesians ^hile in North. Queensland —fully atenth probably, 
I consider — have married either aboriginal women or girls from o> her islands oc even groups. For instance, I have 
seen a Tainamai marry an Aoba girl in Queensland — the tiring happens frequently. Now, if these poor women are 
returned with tbeir husbands, and prohably children, their faies are sealed — sooner or later they go it the earth 
ovtns. What can save them ? 

There are now about 7,000 kanakas at present in Queensland, who are all to be sent to their homes at the 
end of tins year. Therefore, if my conclusions are correel, and, personally, I think they oannot be refuted, one- 
iifth of these 7,000 (i.e., 1.400— viz., 700 breaking " Ubu," &c, and 700 wives) are doomed (if landed forcefully 
and against their own wishes) to a violent death in co:d blood. 

May I ask, are we, as so-called fillowers of the Christ God, to doom, by our own action, these poor 
kanakas, human beings li!;e ourselves, and half of them women, to a miserable death ? 

I don't thiuk this -phase of the fuestionhas been sullieiently considered heretofore. Personally, I cannot 
refrain from putting it before the Kanaka Commission. I have no »ther object than to try to save human life if 
I can. I have nothing to do with sugar on the one hand, or «ur white Auslralian policy on the other. I am only 
raising a feeble protest to pre\cnt my white brethren in the whele of Australia from doing a great wrong under 
the plea of performing a just right. 

By all means let any kanaka return to his island if he likes; but why, in the name of God and British law 
and justice, force a lot of poor helpless people to their doom ? 

I have said my say ; I cau do no more. 

I beg permission to subscribe myself, Sir, 
To the Chairman of the Kanaka Commission. Your obedient servant, 

JOHN GAGGIN. 



APPENDIX X. 

EXTRACT OF LETTER EROM CAPTAIN JOHN WILLIAMS, OE SS. " AIRLIE," TO MR. DOUGLAS R ANNIE, 
ASSISTANT INSPECTOR PACIFIC ISLANDERS, MAGKAY. 

l«th May, 1906. 

I see by the papers the Gove rum eifc intend deportiig all the kanakas. It is rather kard luck »n s»r*e of 
the very «ld hands. Many of iliem will never reach their h«mes in ihe irueri«r, and many of them are outlawed, 
and will probably get killed on arrival. The beachnen will have rather a good time of it helping themselves to 
the busbmen's trade ; even if they allow them to go free, they will tax them heavily. I suppose it will lead to u 
good deal of fighting between the different tribes, Sc., <fec. I should think Ihere is not muck risk of a shortage of 
food, as the returns will be scattered over a large area, and food is easily grown. Wishing you every success, 

Tours sincerely, 
J. WILLIAMS. 
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Ketcen sHrwiKG Approximately the Ahea ttndeb Sdgar-oj 
Cultivated for Cake dttbing the i 



retty sessions District 



Gympie 
Logan 
Marburg 
Maroochy . . . 
Maryborough 



Buridaberg . 
Childers 
Gingin 
Gladstone 



Ayr ... 
Bowen 
Mackay 



Cairns 

Douglas 

Ingham 



Acres. 

214 
2,491 



10,392 



21,680 
14,207 
4.656 
28 



40,571 



3,302 
30,145 



40,030 



12.023 
7,7S7 

14954 
8,243 



I3.i '(.17 



119 
970 



13 4,000 



These fixtures are subject t( 



flight nlte-ratims. 

THOliNHJLL WEEDON, F.8.t 
Government £ 
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APPENDIX XII. 
Commonwealth of Australia 



Customs and Excise Office, 

Brisbane, 12th June, 1906. 



Sib,— With reference to jour visit to tliis office yesterday relative to a return of areas under cane grown 
by white and coloured labour in the various sugar districts in. this State, I have the honour to advise forwarding 
herewith the return you askei for. 



The Chairman, Sugar Industry Labour Commission, 

No. 3 Committee Room, Parliament House, Brisbane. 



W. H. IRVING, 

Collector of Customs. 



Retohn Showing tuk Numiier of Acres dn»er Cane in the various Sugar Districts tou 
Years 1904 and 1905. 



1904. 


1905. 


District. 


Port. 


White— Acres. 


Black— Acres. 


Tola). 


While— Acres. 


Black-Acres. 


Total. 


No. 1 


Port Douglas 

Cairns 

Geraldton 

Dungeness 


338 
592 
843 
1,571 


6,501 
9,482 
6,693 
10,036 


6,839 
10,074 

7,536 
11,607 


1,207 
1,472 
1,013 
2,071 


6,398 
9,623 
6,704 
10,415 


7,605 
11,095 

7,717 
12,536 




Totals 


3,344 


32,712 


36,056 


5,763 


33,190 


38,953 


No. 2 


Townsville 

Mackay 

Bowen 


1,4)58 

13,935 
2,479 


5.118 
13,329 
765 


6,176 
27,264 
3,244 


1,544 
17,148 
2,750 


5,021 
13,282 
591 


6,565 
30,430 
3,341 




Totals 


17,472 


19,212 


36,684 


21,442 


18,894 


40,336 


No. 3... 


Bundaberg 

Maryborough ... 


9,839 
8,972 


13,980 
7,645 


23,819 
16,617 


13,347 
10,279 


12,804 
7,437 


2«,151 
17,716 




Totals 


18,811 


21,625 


40,436 


23,626 


20,241 


43,867 


No. 4 


Brisbane 


5,797 


826 


6,623 


6,538 


684 


7,222 




Total 


5,797 


826 


6,623 


6.538 


684 


7,222 




Grand Totals... 


45,424 


-74,375 


119,799 


57,369 


73,4)09 


130,378 



W. H. IRVING, 

Collector of Customs. 



Id 
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APPENDIX XIII. 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Customs and Excise Office, 

Brisbane, 1st June, 1906. 

Sib,— In reply to Jour letters of the 3rd atid 5th April las t relative to a statement showing the num ber of 
white persons employed in the various sugar districts as furnished by producers in their return, Form 3Q I have 
the honour to advise forwarding herewith the required statement, and at the same time to inform you that the 
figures given are not considered reliable, but only a rough estimate, for the reason that a considerable number of 
those employed are not permanent but casual, and are constantly moving about from f arm to farm, and no doubt 
are recorded more than once j and it is also doubtful whether farmers have in all cases given the correct number 
of persons they have employed daring the year. 

I have, Ac, 

W. H. IRVING, 

Collector of Customs. 

The Secretary, Sugar Industry Labour Commission, 
Parliament House, Brisbane. 



Rettjbn Showing the Ntjmbeb or White Pebsons Employed in the vabioub Sugab Disteicts, 

TIDE PboI>TJCEBs' ReTTJBNB FOB THE YeaB ENDED 31ST DeCEMBEB, 1905. 



Sugar District. 


Port. 


White Growers 

r.iiij.l ■veil in Earning 

Bounty, 


Employed not Earning 
Bounty. 


Tot»l», 


No. 4 


Brisbane 


3,005 


63 


3,068 




Total 


3,0§5 


63 




No. 3 


Maryborough 

Bundaberg 


2,442 
2,285 




485 
336 


2,927 
2,621 




Total 


i,727 


mi 




No. 2 


Mackay 

Bowen 

Townsville 


2,535 
324 
462 


423 
51 
164 


2,958 
375 
626 




T*tal 


3,321 


638 




No. 1 


Dungeness 

Gerald ton 

Cairns 

Port Douglas 


189 
427 
112 
62 


190 
160 
174 
111 


379 
587 
286 
173 




Total 


790 


635 






Grand Totals 


11,8 3 


2,157 


14,000 



Customs House, Brisbane, 
1st June, 1906. 



W. H. IRVING, 

Collector of Customs, Queensland. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

NOTES ON HARVESTING CANE WITH WHITE LABOUR IN CONNECTION WITH COLONIAL 
SUGAR REFINING COMPANY'S MILLS, 1»05 SEASON. 

The following remarks do not apply to Childera, as the comparative figures for previous years were not 
kept, the work being done uniov different fouditions. 

At the five Northern mills, while there was a greater tonnage harvested by white labour than in 150 1, the 
percentage was the same, and comparison of the totals and percentages for the past four years is interesting ; but 
analysis of the figures shows that, though there has been an increase at four of tie mills (by as much as 7 per 
cent, at Homebush), at Hambledon there was a falling off of I3 per cent, or 1,400 tons less than in the previous 
year actually cut. 

1902. 1803. 1001. 1905. 

Total crop 252,010 ... 240.00* ... 299,000 ... 319,000 

Proportion cut by white labour... 20,400 ... 39,30» ... 43,800 ... 48,0f0 
Percentage out by white labour... 8 / o ... 16% ... 15°/ ... 15°/ 

A greater number of men passed through the gangs than in either of the two previous years, the comparative 
figures being as follow : — 

H03. 1904. 1»06. 

648 ... 617 ... 678 

The greatest increases in this respect were at Macknade and Hambledon ; while at Victoria (where all were 
local residents) and Homebush there was a substantial reduction, which seems to indicate that the men at these 
two centres were more reliable. 

Except for 14 Italians at Macknade, 5 percent. Germans and Danes at Hemebush, and a few Germans at 
Goondi, the majority of the cutters were British. 

For the most part, it would seem that nomadic labour was employed, for out of a total number of 568 men 
who passed through the gangs only 153 were local residents; but it is noteworthy that all theharvesters at Victoria 
were local men. 

At Homebush — where the greatest number of men belonging to the district took a hand in the work — there 
was a falling off as compared with the previous year, the respective figures being — 

1901. 1905. 

100— 31 per cent. ... 78— 28 per cent. 

And, in this connection, it may be mentioned that only 45 farmers' sons were employed cutting, as againat 71 in 
the previous season. 

From Hambledon it is reported that two out of the four farmers who employed white labour led and worked 
with theirmen. 

Except at Homebush, where t wo women were employed, no females worked in the field; though at Goondi 
and Victoria, in some cases, the farmers' wives and daughters did the eooking for the gangs. 

The strength ot the gongs varied considerably, sime being as low as 2 and others as large as 24. Home hush 
and Victoria appear to have been most consistent with small gaags, the average being 4; but not much significance 
attaches to these figures, on recount of the greatly varying circumstances under which the work was earned out. 

The arrangements for cooking differed as widely as the strength of the gangs. With the larger gangs, one 
man was told off exclusively for this work ; >;rhile in some of the smaller gangs the men took it in turns to do such 
work, going into the Held during the balance of their time, and in other cases the employers arranged the matter. 
Goondi— where the gangs averaged 11— reports that all gangs employed a cook, and this arrangement seems 
desirable, though in the ease of very small gangs too areat a drain on the earnings of the men would result, and, 
for this reason, the aim should be to have a sufficient number in the gang to mroid high expense for cooking. 
These remarks do not, of course, apply to the small gangs whose meals are prepared by the farmers. 

Concerning inducements offered to cutters to complete the season: At Homebush and Macknade, in the case 
of the men w«rkiug on contract, 20 per cent, ani 25 per cent , respectively, of their earnings were retained, but no 
special arrangement vas made with the men on wages. 

One gang at Goonii also worked on this principle, while in another an agreement existed between the men, 
whereby any man who dropped out before completion of the work received only los. per week, the balance being 
divided between the remainder of the gang according to the number of days worked. 

From Victoria nothing is said oa this point; and at Hambledon no inducement was offered. 

As totheeffvet of the) teat, Homebush says nothing, '.rhile Victoria reports that there were no high temperatures 
until the last couple f weeks, when the men put out the usual tonnage, but took long spells in the middle of the 
day. At Macknade the yield per unit of labour fell off towards the end of the season, but to what extent this was 
the result of increasing heat or other causes cannot be accurately determined ; and a similar remark applies to 
Goondi, where, however, there were many complaints, two cases of sunstroke, and si good many desertions. At 
Hambledon most of the white labour cane was harvested under comparatively cool conditions in July and 
September, but most of the men were casuals «f unreliable and unsteady habits. 

Tile figures for the tonnages cut per day by white and coloured labour respectively are about the same as 
in previous seasons, and though the figures are scarcely comparable, owinsto the dillcrcut conditions under which 
the two classes work, they nevertheless indicate that the coloured labour is capable of more exertion than the 
average white man employed up to the present in North Queensland. 

The replies to our inquiry aljntit the likelihood of farmers making increased efforts to employ white labour 
show that the inducements of the Sugar Bounty Act of are influencing the farmers more than the experiences 
of the past three years in an endeavour to carry on with white labour, large areas in each district having been 
registered for bounty thi's year. 
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APPENDIX XV. 

STATEMENTS REGARDING RATES OF PAY Of THE NAMBOTJR DISTRICT FOR WHITE WORKERS, AND 
CONCERNING SETTLERS FROM FINLAND. 

Re Nambtvr Sitlin.ys, 

Yandina. 11th June, 1906. 

Sii. — A statement iu Mr. W. A. Cribb's statement is incorrect, if report in Courier of 9th June, to the effect 
that growers in. this district had decided to reduce wages Is. per day, is accurate. I proposed, Mr. R. Blair 
seeonded, and it was unanimously carried, that the standard rate of wages for ensuing season be from 4s. to 6s. 
per day of 9* hours (54 hours per week) for harvesting cane; 4s. to 5s. per day for ordinary farm work ; or from 
15s. to 25s. per week and found. 

Re evidence of Otto Gustavson — I believe I am the only Englishman that received assistance when actually 
settled on the laud in the manner these Finns did. I can assure the members of the Commission that I have 
visited and conversed with these men, and am convinced that not only their but my own success is in no small 
measure due to the benefits derived from such assistance. 

I must apologise for intruding into the matter, but the above, I think, justifies such action. 

I have the honour to be, 
R. A. Ranking, Esq., Youis, <fcc, 

Chairman of Sugar Commission, Brisbane. A. W. BOWDER. 



A Finn, named Anderson, came to Finbury about five years ago. This man had a large family of eight or 
nine young children, was some time in the Immigration Dep6t, aad when he commenced on the land, where he is 
»w d«ing well, was assisted by rations, but only had 2s. iu cash, and was very scantily provided wiih other 
necessaries. Tiais man has now from It to 15 acres under cane, and is certainly a good citizen, but when he first 
landed from Finland had a difficulty to locate himself. I cau certify to this case, and believe others had but little 

A. W. BOWDER, 

FRANS NTMAN. 



APPENDIX XVI. 

LETTER FROM OFFICER IN CHARGE OF PACIFIC ISLAND LABOUR REGARDING REGULATION 
COMPELLING LABOUR VESSELS FROM QUEENSLAND TO PROCEED DIRECT' TO SOLOMON 
ISLAN»S. 

Department of Immigration, 

Pacific Island Labour Branch, 

Brisbane, 22nd June, 19*6. 

Urgent. 

I am told that Captain Reynolds, in his evidence on Tuesday, stated that the regulation compelling ships to 
go direct to the Solomons had been rescinded. If he said so, he was not quite correct. 

The order, or regulation, is slill in force; but in two cases lately — the "Sydney Belle" and "Lady 
Norman " — special permission in each w»a asked f»r by cable, through the Chief Secretary's Department, to 
proceed v dNciv Hebrides, and uraoted by the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, on condition that the 
vessel, after leaviug the Hebrides, went direct to the Government Residency at the Solomons before landing any 
Solomon ■' boys." Tlie publication of auerraaeous statement that the regulation had been rescinded might cause 
some annoyance to'jthe Pueillcu utliorities, and so I beg to draw your attention thereto. 

J. O'N. BRENAN, 

To the Chairman, Immigration Agent. 

The Sugar Industry Labour Commission. 
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